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Just  puhlishedy  /  .^ 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE, 


AND 


JOURNAX 

OF 

BELLES  LETTRES,  ARTS,  &c. 

PART  I. 

COXSISTING  OF  THE  FIRST  THIRTEEN  WEEKLY  NUMBERS  OF 
THE  YEAR  18»,  PRICE  NIN]&  SHILLINGS. 


This  Part,  which  comprises  the  First  Quarter  for  1822, 
contains  618  columns  of  informatiion,  (closely  and  handsomely 
printed)  on  the  Literature,  Arts,  and  Scienoes  aC  ^Ih^  period,  so 
as  to  form  a  very  full  compendium  of  tto  noveltiefl  and  {m»^ress 
in  each.  The  Reviews  omhmoe  8  quartos,  83  ootaros,  and  22 
duodecimos ;  in  all,  69  volumes,  with  complete  Analyses  and 
copious  Extracts,  to  enable  erery  reader  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  works.  Every  discovery  in  Science  is  imme- 
diately recorded,  and  no  Exhibition  or  remarkable  production 
of  Art,  is  passed  without  due  notice.  Among  the  Miscellaneous 
matter,  will  be  found  the  Correspondence  and  Communications 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age;  for,  besides 
Poetry,  Criticism,  Essays,  and  Humorous  Pieces,  this  single 
Quarter  may  be  instanced,  as  presenting  an  admirable  and  en- 
tertaining Series  of  Papers,  under  the  head  of  Etymological 
Gleanings,  JjdtUSts  descriptive  of  Paris,  Original  Letters  and 
Anecdotes  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (with  a  print  of  his  last 
Picture),  Synopsis  of  Dr.  Roget's  Philosophical  Lectures,  Un« 
known  Poenus  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  ample  Details  of  .the 
Quarrels  between  Dibdin  the  Bibliomaniac,  and  the  French 
Printers,  &c.,  a  complete  View  of  the  Dispute  between  Byron 
and  Southey,  the  Shows  of  London,  in  Weekly  Articles,  on  the 


most  prominent  noYelties,  Sketches  of  Society,  Biopuphy, 
&;c. ;  together  with  other  short  notices,  far  too  numerous  for 
specification,  on  every  topic  connected  with  the  branches  of 
knowledge  and  amusement  abovementioned. 

This  Weekly  Journal,  containing  Forty-eight  Columns  of 
original  Matter,  is  regularly  published  erery  SATURDAY, 
on  a  Single  Sheet,  price  One  ShiUing,  and  sent  FREE  of 
POSTAGE,  throughout  the  Kingdom,  so  that  it  may  be  receiv- 
ed in  the  Country  on  Sunday,  at  the  Distance  of  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Milee  from  Town ;  or  unstamped,  price  Eightpenee. 

The  principal  SubjecU  whioh  it  emhraoeB  care^ 

1.  A  REVIEW  or  EVEKT  IKTERESTIKG  MEW  PUBLICATION,  WHETHER  FOREIGN 
OR  ENGLISH,  WITH  COPIOUS  AND  AMUSING  £XTRACTI»  SO  AS  TO  AFFORD 
AN  ACCURATE  AND  THE  EARUEST  IDEA  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

S.  ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

3.  SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY,  MANNERS^  AND  MORALS,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

4.  ENLARGED  CRITICISMS  ON  THE  ENGLISH.  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  DRAMA. 

A.  MRMniHS  OF  PERSONS  OF  LITERARY  EMINENCE,  OR  OTHERWISE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED BT  THEIR  TALENTS. 

5.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  UVIYKRSITIES,  PUBLIC  AND  LITERARY  SOCIETIIS,  &c. 

7.  VARIETIES  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH   POLITE  LITERATURE. 

FOETRY-ANECDOl-ES-JEUK  D'ESPRFT,  4k. 

8.  THE  FINE  ABOS,  MORE  COPIOUSLY  CONSIDERED  THAN  IN  ANY  CONTEM- 

PORARY  PUBUGATION. 

9.  DISCOVERIES,  IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  INVENTIONS. 

10.  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE  AND  MIND->PH1L080PHICAL  REMARKS. 

11.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  OF  LITERARY    INTELUGEKCE;    ADVERTISE- 

MSMIB  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  WORKS  OF  ART,  MUSIC,  AND  EXHIBI- 
TIONS.   M9» 

tt.  A  RIOULAH  PIOBST  OF  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS;  (FREE  FROM  ALL  PARTY  CO- 
LOURING)  AND  Of  THOSE  NATIONAL  OOCURRBVCES  WHICH  ARE  INTI- 
MATELY CONNBCTSD  WITH  T^B  PROGRI88  OF  CIVILIZATIOV. 


Any  Part  or  Number  may  be  had  separate. 

Published  at  the  Office,  362,  (Exeter  Change),  Strand, 
London,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  and  Post- 
masters, throughout  the  Kingdom. 


This  Day  is  PuMiAed,  &y 

LONGMAN.  HURST,  BEES,  QRME,  and  BROWN  ;  T.  and  0.  UNDERWOOD  ? 

and  BURGESS  and  HILL,  LoNOoir. 

The  Second  Ediiian  of 

THE  MANUAL  OF  ANATOMI, 

COKTAINIRG 

RULES  FOR  SHEWING  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BODY; 

Somaio  «»MMI  the  Elemenim^  Fiewt  of  Jiuitom^,  ond  their  JppUcation  io 

Pmtkoi^y  and  Surgery. 

By   JOHN    SHAW. 

Being  an  dutliDe  of  the  Demonstrations  deliyered  by  him  to  the  Students  in  the 

School  of  Great  Windmill  Street. 

TO  THIt  SDITIOBT 

Some  Ohfervaiiono  an  the  Art  of  making  AnaUymical  Preparoiiom  are  added. 


SzTSACTs  taken  from  the  Review  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Book  in  the 

Medico^Chirurgical  Review  for  December,  18^. 

**  Works  of  this  description  do  not  usually  afford  materials  for  analysis  or  even, 
criticism.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  deviated  from  the  common  road» 
aoid  endeavoured  to  render  his  Manual  more  interesting  than  manuals  jS^neraUy  are» 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  obser- 
Tations. 

**  We  think  it  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  pocket-companion  for  the  youth  who 
goes  leisurely  and  fimdamentally  to  work,  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  surgery.  We  conceive  also,  that  it  will  form  a  very  acceptable  treat 
to  the  provincial  practitioner,  as  a  guide  in  his  post-mortem  researches,  and  consi- 
derably more  adapted  to  his  taste  and  abilities  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
yet  seen. 

*'  One  of  Mr.  Shaw's  main  objects  appears  to  be  the  direction  of  the  student's 
attention  particularly  to  those  pomts  of  anatomy,  which  are  most  useftil,  and  the 
recollection  of  which  will  be  of  most  importance,  when  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
practice -of  his  profession. 

*'  in  those  parts  of  the  work  where  the  nervous  system  is  the  subject,  we  trace 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell ;  a  circumstance  which  not  a  little  enhances  the  value 
of  the  publication  in  our  eyes,  and  which  induces  us  to  go  much  forther  in  this  ana- 
lysis than  we  otherwise  would  be  inclined  to  so, 

*'  Here  we  must  close  our  notice  of  the  wonc,  having  passed  over  entirely  the  great 
body  of  it,  as  occupied  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  on  whiph  ve  could  not  enter. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  work  will  be  more  popular  among  those  classes 
for  whom  it  was  least  intended,  namely,  those  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  who 
are  slowly  initiating  themselves  at  country  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  in  the  knowledge 
of  matomy  and  dissection^— or  who,  having  concluded  their  studies,  may  be  anxious 
to  profit  by  all  the  chances  of  post-mortem  ezamiaaticns,  which  private  or  publio 
pmctice  may  throw  in  their  way"  "" 

•  -       ■       ■    .    ' 

The  following  Extracts  are  from  the  London  Medioai  and  Physical  Journal, 

October.  1821. 

**  The  epening  of  the  new  scholastic  year  for  the  students  in  medicine,  has  induced 
US  to  take  an  early  notice  of  the  present  work.  To  those  who  are  about  to-acqaire 
the  first  nuUments  of  anatomy,  Mr.  Shaw's  book  will  prove  a  valuable  present.  It 
#ill  be  a  clear  and  sure  guide  to  them  ; — ^it  will  serve  to  smooth  the  paths  through 
the  various  difficulties  and  often  intricate  researches  of  anthropography  ; — ^it  will  assist 
their  memory  in  the  storing  up  of  newly-learned  facts  ; — and,  lastly,  it  will  be  found 
#  very  usefiil  syllabus^  and  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  an  anatomical  eUiss. 


''  Of  such  a  book,  of  courscf^  it  is  unneeessary  to  give  a  minute  analysis ;  but  ffaat 
wbich  we  caDUot  omit  to  give,  is  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  ha» 
been  composed.  By  doing  this,  we  shall  doubtlessly  excite  a  desine  in  the  junior 
branches  of  the  profession  to  possess  the  book;>^an  object,  in  the  acoomplbhment 
of  which  a  reviewer,  should  centre  all  his  efforts,  since  it  is  thus  that  the  best  interests 
of  science,  are  promoted,  when  a  work  of  merit  is  the  subject  of  critical  consideration. 

"  To  sum  up,—- we  repeat  that  this  is  an  excellent  book  ;^^-that  it  contains  as  much 
real  doctrinal,  as  well  as  practical,  information  on  human  anatomy,  as  we  should 
wish  every  medical  man's  mind  to  be  stored  with  j — ^that  it  will  certainly  supersede 
all  other  books  of  this  class,  for  it  even  contains  copious  directions  for  making  Pre- 
parations ;  that  it  does  infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Shaw  -, — ^that  it  is  not  much  to  say,  that 
a  second  edition  will  be  called  for  as  soon  as  the  numerous  pupils  who  are  thronging 
to  the  mart  of  medical  knpwledge  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  season,  shall  have  felt 
and  duly  appreciated  it«  real  value.' 


if 


From'  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  January,  1822. 

**  We  must  do  Mr.  Shaw  the  justice  to  state  at  once,  that  the  remarks  which  we 
we  have  just  made^n  the  advantages  attaching  to  this  class  of  anatomical  productiona 
apply  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  hia  work^  and  have  in  fact  been  suggested  to  us  hy 
the  perusal  of  it.  * 

"  He  writes  like  a  man  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats — 
and  we  hesitate  nut,  to  assure  the  student  of  anatomy,  that  he  will  find  in  tliis  small 
volume,  a  most  useful  and  valuable  companion  in  the  dissecting-room. 

"  There  are  various  other  works  which  have  been  got  up  of  late  years  upon  a  si-* 
milar  plan,  but  the  distinguishing  advantage  of  Mr.  Shaw's  is,  that  in  it,  we  meet 
not  only  ^th  correct,  minute,  and  well  arranged  anatomical  descriptions,  but  with 
a  ^tinct  sketch  of  our  plan  of  procedure,  and  full  directions  as  to  what  .is  to  be  dcaae 
at  every  stage  of  our  dissections," 

From  the  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Foreign  MediciJie  and  Surgery, 

March,  1824. 

*'  Mr.  Shaw  has,  in  this  excellent  little  work^  given  the  substance  of  the  Demon- 
strations which  he  delivers  to  the  Students  in  the  School  of  Great  Windmill  Street, 
We  call  the  Work  iexcellcnt>  from  the  almost  unique  plan  of  directing  the  attention 
chiefly  to  those  parts  of  Anatomy  which  are  useful,  and  passing  over  .in  a  cursory 
w^ftwn^r  the  more  unimportant  subjects. — ^The  whole  is  illustrated,  as  Anatomy  always 
should  be,  with  numerous  references  to  Physiology,  Surgery,  and  Morbid  Aiiatomy* 
-—We  recommend  the  book  to  every  Student." 


From  the  Medical  InteUigencer  of  October,  1821. 

^*  To  those  who  are  about  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  anatomy,  Mr.  Shaw's 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  present. — It  will,"  &c.  &c. 

This  is  no  small  commendation  of  Mr.  Shaw's  volume,  but  certainly  not  greater 
than  it  deserves.  The  Author  is  well  known  as  a  successful  Teacher  of  Anatomy, 
and  no  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  of  his  abilities,  great  industry  and  unwearied 
attention  to  the  interests  and  ad\'ancement  of  his  pupib,  than  is  afforded  in  the  pre« 
sent  publicatioi). 


Prints  b$f  C.  Hayden,  Little  OUUge  Street^  ff^esimauter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Tif£  important  period  of  human  life  which  com- 
mences when  young  persons  are  freed  from  the 
restraint  of  school-discipline  is  often  ill  spent  for 
want  of  some  useful  object  of  mental  pursuit.  The 
living  instructor  is,  perhaps,  not  at  hand  to  point 
out  a  course  of  study ;  and  many  an  ingenuous 
youth  falls  into  the  habits  of  desultory  and  baneful 
reading,  wIk),  with  proper  guidance,  might  have 
formed  a  decided  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  whole- 
some knowledge,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
might  have  improved  his  mind,  and  have  been  pre- 
served from  frivolity  and  vice.  Influenced  by  these 
conisiderations,  the  Authors  of  *^  Systematic  Educa- 
tion'' have  had  it  in  view  to  supply  those,  who  are 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with 
such  guidance*  They  have  endeavoured  to  offer 
such  elementary  instruction  as  may  afford  a  good 
preparative  for  future  reading,  and  to  point  out  the 
best  sources  of  farther  information  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  It  has  been  their  aim  to 
compress  Within  a  narrow  compaf^s  a  great  fund 
of  important  knowledge,  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  perusal  of  a  multitude  of  volumes, 

f   ;  V  .>  '  V   --i    r 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT. 

and  they  flatter  themselves  that,  on  some  topics, 
their  Elements  will  supply  materials  for  instruc- 
tion not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  Preceptor, 
who  may  be  engaged  in  conducting  the  studies 
of  pupils  somewhat  advanced  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments. 

As  they  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  correct  and 
familiar  introduction  to  the  principal  departments 
of  scientific  and  literary  inquiry,  they  are  not 
without  hopes  that  their  work  will  be  found  an 
useful  textpbook  in  those  schools  where  instruction 
comprehends  other  objects  besides  the  Classics ; 
and  that  it  will  be  of  eminent  service  to  those 
young  persons  in  the  process  of  whose  early  edu- 
cation the  Classics  have  been  almost  the  exclusive 
subject  of  attention.  , 

This  exposition  of  the  design  of  the  work  now 
offered  to  the  public  would  be  abundantly  sufficient, 
if  it  fell  into  the  hands  only  of  the  uninitiated,  and 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
structing others.  For  the  former,  it  is  believed,  it 
may  be  reckoned  a  safe,  if  not  an  ample  guide  to 
useful  and  important  knowledge :  the  latter  require 
no  apology ;  they  know  the  difficulties  of  compres- 
sing into  a  small  compass  even  a  syllabus  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  From  both  these  classes, 
therefore,  the  Authors  of  <<  Systematic  Education'' 
hope  for  a  candid  reception. 

To  the  learned  and  the  critic  they  have  nothing 
to  offer :  their  aim  was  to  supply  a  work,  which, 
as  far  as  they  know,  has  hitherto  been  unattempted, 
that  might  assist  the  unskilful,  not  only  as  a  guide 
to  what  they  wished  to  pursue,   but  such  a  one 


ADVERTISEMENT.  v 

as  should  afford  them  a  choice  of  subjects  from 
which  they  might  select  such  as  are  adapted  to 
their  taste,  their  acquirements,  or  their  wants }  and 
having  made  th^r  election,  they  will  find  the  in- 
troductory principles  laid  down,  explained,  and  ex- 
emplified, and  a  course  of  study  pointed  out,  with 
references  to  such  elementary  works  as  may  be 
adapted  to  their  wishes,  and  to  the  time  they  have 
to  devote  to  literature  and  science.  With  such 
views,  to  have  attempted  any  thing  like  deep 
learning,  or  profound  research,  would  have  been 
out  of  place.  While  they  have  avoided  this  error, 
they  have  kept  clear  from  giving  mere  abridgments, 
with  which  they  could  have  readily  filled  their 
volumes  at  a  small  expense  of  time.  From  works 
of  their  own,  already  before  the  public,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  they  have,  on  some  few  occasions, 
freely  borrowed,  and  in  a  few  instances  from  those 
of  others ;  but,  in  every  case,  it  is  believed,  full 
and  constant  references  are  given,  and  due  acknow- 
ledgments are  made  for  the  advantages  which  they 
have  derived,  and  which  they  wished  their  readers 
to  derive  from  this  line  of  conduct. 

Having  thus  briefly  detailed  the  objects  and  plan 
of  their  Work,  they  respectfully  submit  the  deci- 
sion, as  to  its  merits  in  point  of  execution,  to  the 
candour  of  an  enlightened  public. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  having  called 
for  a  Second  Edition  of  these  volumes^  their  sur- 
viving authors  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  testify 
their  gratitude  for  the  kind  reception  which  they 
have  experienced,  by  sedulously  revising  and 
correcting  them.  In  this  process  they  have  availed 
themselves  both  of  the  friendly  and  unfriendly 
criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  them,  in 
the  various  periodical  journals  which  have  honour- 
ed them  with  their  notice.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion 
of  several  individuals  for  whose  wishes  they  en- 
tertain a  sincere  deference,  and  with  a  view  of 
justly  apportioning  the  burthen  of  responsibility, 
they  have  indicated  by  initial  letters  in  the  tables 
of  contents,  the  respective  authors  of  the  Essays 
of  which  the  work  is  composed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PRACTICAL  ESSAY  ON  EDUCATION. 


Ik  nothiDg  is  man  more  eminently  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  animals,  than  in  the  capacity  of  increasing  in  know- 
ledge. The  process  of  instinct  is»  indeed,  rapid,  and  its  re- 
sults are  perfect  in  their  kind ;  but  those  results  are  limited 
within  c(»Bparativery  narrow  boundaries.  Though  various 
species  of  birds  construct  their  nests  with  exquisite  shiR,  in 
the  manner  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  habits  and  to  the 
promotion  of  their  security,  yet  from  generation  to  gsae^ 
ivtion  the  plan  of  dieir  habitations,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  are  exactly  the  same.  The  bee 
is  no  sooner  furnished  with  wings,  than  it  speeds  its  flight 
in  quest  of  its  proper  food ;  which  it  stores  up  in  cells,  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  time,  have  been  uniform  in  size 
and  in  figure.  Not  so  with  m^n.  The  degrees  and  the 
species  of  art  and  skill  exhibited  by  the  human  race  are  al- 
most infinitely  varied ;  and  a  long  space  of  time  must  inter- 
vene befiyre  any  individual  can  attain  to  that  measure  of 
knowledge  which  he  is  capable  of  acquiving.  This  ap- 
parent disadvantage,  however,  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
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wide  range  allowed  to  human  intellect,  and  by  the  capacity 
of  mental  improrement,  which  is  continued  almost  through 
the  whole  of  life;  and,  which,  though  it  may  be  apparently 
suspended  by  the  infirmities  incident  to  extreme  old  age, 
and  by  the  common  doom  of  mortality,  will,  as  it  is  hoped, 
and  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  be  continued  through  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity*  Upon  this  subject,  how  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  rational,  are  the  speculations  of 
Addison :  ^^  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing 
and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion,  than  this,  of  the 
perpetual  progress  which  the  soid  makes  toward  the  per- 
fection of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it 
To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength; 
to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions 
of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity;  that  she  will  be  still 
adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge;  car- 
ries in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition 
which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  his  creation  for 
ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  Him  by 
greater  degrees  of  resemblance/' 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  a  being  who  is  bom^to 
thbhigh  destiny,  should,  after  the  period  of  his  birth,  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  helplessness  for  a  longer  space  of  time 
than  any  other  creature*  With  relation  to  man,  it  may 
tndy,  and  emphatically  be  said,  that  perfection  is  of  tardy 
growth.  The  beasts  of  the  field  are  soon  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  their  proper  sustenance  and  shelter; 
and  when  they  are  arrived  at  this  stage  of  maturity, 
they  either  voluntarily  and  peaceably  quit,  or  are  forcibly 
driven  fiK)m,  the  protection  of  the  authors  of  their  being. 
The  same  law  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  other  tribes  of  inferior  beings.  But  witii  regard  to 
man,  bow  long  does  the  imbecility  of  infimcy  demand  the 
solicitude  of  parental  care  !  For  how  lengthened  a  season 
do  the  Ignorance,  the  inexperience,  the  levi^,  and  the  rash- 
n6(to  of  youth,  ocaipy  the  vigilant  attention  of  guardiaiM. 
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instructors,  and  friends*  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  what 
lessons  remain  to  be  learnt  in  the  severe  school  of  experi-> 
ence,  bow  many  errors  remain  to  be  corrected  by  the  painful 
progress  of  events.  Thus  feeble  in  his  outset  is  the^Lord 
of  the  Creadon  —  thus  unpromising  is  the  commenoenient 
of  a  career  of  improvement  which  admits  of  continual 
mdvance. 

However  h^h  and  capacious  then  are  the  |X)wers  which 
^  lie  fcdded  up  in  man,''  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  our 
all^wise  Creator,  that  those  powers  nmst  be  expanded  by 
degrees,  and  that  their  expansion  must  be  effected  by  the 
process  of  Education* 

In  one  sense  indeed,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  the 
process  of  Education  is  perpetually  going  forward*  Man, 
regarded  as  a  moral  agent,  and  an  accountable  being,  is  a 
^x>mpound  of  habits*  According  as  his  habits  are  good  or 
bad,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  and  qualified  as  virtuous  or  vici- 
ous* Now  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the 
habits  of  an  individual  are  generally  formed  in  consequence 
of  tlie  precepts  with  which  he  is  imbued-^ and  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  examples  which  are 
presented  for  his  imitation.  Wbosoev^,  thei-efore,  is  under 
the  inilvwnce  either  of  the  oonduct,  or  of  tiie  principles  of 
odien,  (mid  who  is  not  under  such  influence  ?)  may  be  justly 
said  to  be  so  &r  educated  by  tbera  to  moral  good  or  ill. 
Much  i»  it  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  youth,  would  attend  to  this  most  important 
maxim,  it  would  preserve  them  from  many  pernicious 
errors,  and  would  convince  tbem  of  the  folly  of  entertaining 
unreasonable  and  inconsistent  expectations.  Such  is  the 
bomi^  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  that  many  a  parent,  who 
is  Jbimself  by  no  means  scrupulous  of  violating  the  rules  of 
manBXjy  is  startled  at  the  idea  of  early  profligacy  in  bis 
ofipring*  With  a  view  of  promoting  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  his  son,  be  provides  for  him  instructors  in  various 
departments  of  kmynlcdge.    He  spares  no  expense  to  pr»- 
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niote  bis  progress  in  science*  He  is  anxious  to  receii^e, 
what  he  imagines  be  is  entitled  to  expect,  as  the  fruit  of  bis 
parental  attention  and  care.  But  he  is  disappointed.  The 
child  of  bis  hopes,  instead  of  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  of 
knowledge,  is,  when  &r  advanced  in  the  season  of  youth, 
found  to  be  d^orably  ignorant,  self-willed,  and  untract- 
able.  He  despises  the  idea  of  qualifying  himself  by  useful 
studies,  to  adorn  the  station  in  life  which  his  birth  and  his 
fortune  entitle  him  to  occupy.  He  is  given  up  to  frivolity,* 
and,  having  no  good  qualities,  no  estimable  accomplish- 
ments to  recommend  him  to  honourable  notice,  he  glories 
in  bis  vices,  and  makes  a  public  spectacle  of  bis  depravity* 
Shocked  and  disgusted,  the  mortified  parent  vents  his  find- 
ings in  execrations  against  the  indolence  and  unfiutbiultiess 
of  tutors  and  preceptors^  when  in  reality  he  himself  is  alone 
to  blame.  His  manners  may  have  been  comparatively  de- 
cent, but  he  has  unfortunately  disregarded  the  maxim  of 
the  stem  satirist. 

Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia. — 

— He  has  thoughtlessly  permitted  his  oiE^pring  to  witness 
hir  irregularities — and  by  this  combination  of  wickedness 
and  folly,  he  has  at  an  early  age  blunted  in  hijs  child  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  In  the  pursuit  of  what  he  deemed 
allowable  amusements,  he  has  permitted  the  heir  of  his  for- 
tune to  associate,  under  little  or  no  restraint,  with  cunning 
and  profligate  domestics,  who  are  ever  ready  to  minister  to 
the  vices  of  their  superiors.  Thus  has  he  in  fact  trained 
him  up  in  low  ideas  and  to  mean  pursuits,  and  yet  he  won- 
ders at  his  unworthy  and  unbecoming  propensities.  But 
his  wcmder  would  cease,  could  he  penetrate  tbe  mist  which 
is  poured  before  the  mental  eye  by  the  power  of  self-par- 
ttali^.  Then  would  he  be  sensible  of  the  capital  error  into 
which  he  has  unconsciously  fallen ;  and,  however  unpleasant 
the  truth  might  be,  he  would  be  convinced,  that  his  ideas  on 
the  sttlgect  of  the  training  of  youth  have  been  incorrect 
and  inadequate,  and  that  the  miserable  and  disgraceful 
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stiente  which  he  has  witnessed  with  so  much  pam  and  con* 
oeniy  are  the  consequeaoes— the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequences of  his  son's  education  having  been  conducted  more 
in  the  orgies  of  his  fiither's  dining-room,  or  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  staUe-yaid,  than  in  the  retirement  of  the  library,  or 
m  the  apartment  pf  his  tutor.  In  order  to  form  a  moral 
agent  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  of  which  he  is 
capable,  the  most  guarded  vigilance  over  the  propensities 
of  early  youth,  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  natural  superin- 
tendants  -—  and  it  seems  to  be  the  wise  ordinance  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  anxiety  which  parents  universally  entertain 
for  the  wel£Eure  of  their  offipring,  is  calculated,  when  pro- 
perly directed,  to  becx>me  a  strong  promoter,  and  a  steady 
sa%fuard  of  virtue. 

If  we  may  give  credence  to  the  records  of  remote  anti- 
quity, the  institutions  of  one  andent  nation,  in  order  U>  ob- 
viate the  mischieb  produced  by  the  ignorance  or  the  inat- 
tention o£  parents,  provided,  by  compulsory  laws,  for  the 
public  education,  according  to  an  established  system,  of  all 
children  bom  within  its  precincts ;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  philosophers  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times, 
who^  maintaining  the  principle,  that  a  state  has  a  para- 
mount interest  in  the  welfiure  and  good  conduct  of  those 
who  are  bom  within  its  limits,  have  vindicated  and  ^plauded 
such  institutions.  Speculations  of  this  description  do  not* 
however,  seem  to  merit  any  elaborate  discussion.  It  will 
be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  public  education  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which,  after  all,  seems  to  have  extended 
little  further  than  to  the  provisions  of  a  general  military 
oonscripticHi,  or  to  examine  the  political  romance  of  Xeno- 
phon.  The  dreams  of  a  theorist  are  of  little  authority,  and 
the  results  of  the  boasted  l^mrtan  education  were  by  no 
means  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  any  high  commendation.  It 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  judicious  author,  that,  ^*  while 
the  arts  of  life  were  improving  in  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, Sparta  derived  this  noble  preroga^e  from  her  con- 
stitutiqp,  that  she  continued  the  nearest  to  her  pristine  bar- 
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I^ancaster,  will,  in  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  place  the  ele* 
ments  of  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  in- 
dividual in  the  British  Isles. 

Various  and  extensive,  however,  as  our  public  establish<- 
ments  for  education  may  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry  in  our 
national  churches,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  tliose  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law,  it  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  community,  that  in  the  momentous 
article  of  the  education  of  his  ofispring,  every  one  is  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  discretion. 

From  this  circumstance  has  arisen  a  question,  which, 
though  discussed  in  successive  generations,  from  the  time 
of  Quintilian  down  to  the  present  day,  has,  by  reason  of 
the  freedom  of  our  views  and  of  our  habits,  been  no  where 
more  frequently  and  more  earnestly  argued  than  in  our 
native  country  —  namely,  which  is  preferable — a  public 
or  a  private  education.  This  question  certainly  involves 
matter  of  high  importance,  and  is  well  deserving  of  serious 
consideration. 

On  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  problem, 
however,  it  may  be  expedient  to  remark,  that  the  Roman 
rhetorician,  whose  opinions  on  this  sutgeCt  have  been  so 
frequently  quoted,  does  not  by  any  means  treat  upon  it  in 
the  abstract.  The  general  scope  of  his  immortal  work,  is 
to  detail  the  process  by  which  a  IU»nan  youth  might  attain 
to  excellence  in,  that  accomplishment,  which  in  his  time 
was  the  means  of  attaining  the  highest  civic  honours,  viz. 
the  eloquence  of  the  forum,  and  of  the  senate.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  species  of  laborious  triflings  to  treat  this  as  an 
abstract  inquiiy.  Its  decision  in  each  case  must  in  a  great 
degree  depend  upon  the  particular  drcamstances  of  the 
individual  interested  in  that  decision.  Is  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, most  clearly  the  height  of  absurdity  to  think  of 
committing  a  youth,  feeble  in  body  or  in  mind,  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  public  schools?  The  system  necessarily 
adopted  in  those  seminaries  does  not  admit  of  those  relax^ 
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alions  and  indulgences,  and  of  that  minuteness  of  attention, 
which  axe  requisite  to  mitigate  the  eflfects  of  corporeal  or 
mental  infirmity.    In  so  rude  a  climate,  a  sickly  plant  will 
speedily  wither  and  die.     What  an  afiecting  picture  does 
the  biogrq)her  of  Cowper  delineate,  of  the  subject  of  his 
manoir  just  emerging  from  an  in&ncy  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  salt  to  encounter,  without  protection,  the  contentions 
and  buflfetings  of  a  public  seminary  of  education.     *^  The 
litde  Cowper  was  sent  to  his  first  school  in  the  year  of  his 
mother^s  death,  and  how  ill  suited  the  scene  was  to  his  pe- 
culiar character,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  heard 
him  describe  his  sensations  in  that  season  of  life^  which  is 
often  very  erroneously  extolled  as  the  happiest  period  of 
human  existence.    He  has  firequ^Qtly  been  heard  to  lament 
the  persecution  he  sustained  in  his  childish  years,  firom  the 
cruelty  of  his  school-fellows,  in  the  two  scenes  of  his  edu* 
cation.     His  own  forcible  expression  represented  him  at 
Westminster  as  not  daring  to  raise  his  eye  above  the  shoe- 
buckle  of  die  elder  boys,  who  were  too  apt  to  tyrannize 
over  his  gentle  spirit     The  acutoiess  of  his  feelings  in  his 
childhood  rendered  those  important  years,  (which  might 
have  produced,  under  tender  cultivaticm,  a  series  of  lively, 
enjoyments)  miserable  years  of  increasing  timidity  and  de- 
pression, which,  in  the  most  cheerfitl  hours  of  his  advanced 
life,  he  could  haidly  describe  to  an  intimate  firiend  widioiit 
shuddering    at    tlie    recollection  of  his  early  wretched- 


ness.'' 


True  it  is,  that  at  Westminster  school,  C!owper  acquired 
a  considerable  store  <^  learning,  and  imbibed  the  principles 
of  that  just  taste,  which  characterizes  all  his  writings.  But 
at  what  a  price  were  these  accomplishments  purchased ! 
What  was  the  efiect  of  the  process  to  which  he  was  there 
obliged  to  submit,  upon  the  hapjHness  of  his  future  exist- 
ence ?  His  healt^i  was  impaired.  His  spirits  were  broken. 
He  withdrew  firom  the  active  scenes  of  society  into  a  com- 
paratively useless  retirement —•  and  he  finally  became  a 
prey  to  that  morbid  sensibility,  which,  for  the  long  and 
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dreary  space  of  thirteen  years,  rendered  his  life  a  bhak  in 
the  records  of  intellectual  existence. 

Tliey,  who  are  narrowly  limited  in  the  means  of  siip« 
porting  and  establishing  their  &milies,  must  be  regarded 
as  hazarding  a  perilous  experiment,  when  they  educate 
tlieir  sons  at  public  schools.  There,  habits  of  expense  are 
ahnost  necessarily  contracted  —  habits,  which  in  the  heirs 
to  title  and  wealth  may  not  be  inconsistent  or  unjustifiable, 
but  which  are  fatal  to  the  future  wel&re  of  those  who  are 
less  fortunately  circumstanced.  Here  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  moral  certainty  thus  super-induced,  of  a  youth's 
acquiring  views  and  propensities  which  will  be  the  sure  and 
copious  source  of  anxiety  and  distress  in  coming  years,  is, 
in  the  estimation  of  discreet  judgment,  by  no  means  com- 
pensated by  the  prospect  with  which  some  parents  flatter 
themselves,  that  in  puUic  seminaries  their  children  may 
form  connexions  which  will  ultimately  promote  their  worldly 
interests.  This  principle  of  action  is  in  itself  contemptible. 
It  directly  tends  to  the  excitement  and  the  fostering  of 
meanness  and  hypocrisy — it  may  produce  a  parasite  and  a 
sycophant,  but  it  will  never  produce  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  gentleman  —  and,  notwithstanding  some  rare  and  splen- 
did exceptions  may  be  quoted  to  excite  the  eagerness  of 
the  ambitious,  the  views  upon  which  it  is  founded  will 
generally  end  in  disappointment  and  mortification. 

Nor  is  it  advisable  for  those^  who^  however  wealthy  they 
may  be,  wish  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  conduct  the  details 
of  trade  and  commerce,  to  send  them  to  oar  superior  pub- 
lic schools.  From  the  undeviating  system  of  instruction 
which  is  there  adopted,  they  will  learn  perhaps  every  thing 
except  what  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  foture  destine 
ation.  Surrounded  by  companions  who  are  bom  to  what 
thqr  are  led  to  regard  as  higher  aims  and  expectations, 
tkey  wOl  become  ashamed  of  their  origin,^  and  discontented 
with  their  prospects.  Thus  will  they  be  induced  to  rebel 
against  natural  authori^^  and  in  process  of  time  they  will 
obstinately  and  wilfuQy  thwart  the  views,  and  counteract 
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the  wishes  of  their  parents,  who^  however  th^y  may  lam^it 
the  failure  of  their  plans,  will  have  their  own  folly  alone  to 
blaine  for  their  unibrtunate  issue. 

Numerous  as  may  be  the  individuals  contained  in  the 
classes  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  exceptions, 
there  remains  in  the  ranks  of  Society  an  abundant  suffi- 
ciency  of  recruits  to  maintain  the  numbers  of  those  whose 
early  education  ought,  in  prudence  and  discretion,  to  be 
conducted  at  our  public  schools.  The  imperious  dictate 
of  general  opinion  has  decided,  that  persons,  designed  for 
public  life,  ought  to  go  through  the  process  of  a  public 
education.  Hence  it  is  expected  that  the  sons  of  our  no- 
bility and  of  our  principal  gentry  —  that  they  who  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  seats  in  parliament-*- or 
of  filling  the  higher,  and  even  the  secondary  offices  of  state 
—that  they  who  are  destined  to  the  bar  and  the  church ; 
-^and  in  some  cases  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  should 
qualify  themselves  for  their  respective  stations  by  submit- 
ting to  the  discipline  of  our  puUic  seminaries  o(  education. 
And  this  expectation  is  far  from  being  supported  merely 
by  the  prgudices  of  prevailing  fashion.  It  is  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  constitution  of  society,  and  is 
therefore  reasonable  and  proper.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary  that  a  partictilar  indivt- 
dual  should  enter  into  public  life.  But  if  such  be  his 
destination  or  his  fortune,  it  is  certainly  expedient,  and 
much  to  be  wished,  that  he  should  ^iter  upon  his  station 
provided  with  that  furniture  of  mind,  and  endued  with 
those  accom{dishments^  which  will  best  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  widi  utility  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  with  credit  to  himself  This  happy  result  may  be 
justly  calculated  upon,  as  likely  to  ensue  from  the  discipline 
of  public  education.  In  our  extensive  and  well-endowed 
public  seminaries,  a  system  of  equality  prevails  among  the 
pupii^,  which  admiraUy  tends  to  abate  the  presumption, 
without  eontroHing  the  spirit  ei  aristocracy,  and  to  enure 
youith  to  that  patience  in  suffering,  and  that  manliness  t>fv 
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exertion,*  which  are  the  best  preparatives  Cor  the  scenes  of 
active  life.  The  nature  and  habits  of  the  society  too,  which 
is  assembled  in  these  seminaries,  produce  those  easy  and 
unembarrassed  raanners,  which  afFord  an  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage in  the  transaction  of  business.  In  the  various 
stages  which  occur,  if  (the  expression  may  be  allowed,  in 
the  route  of  public  education,  ingenuous  youths  proceed  by 
just  degrees,  and  without  any  violence  of  transition,  to  the 
object  of  their  hopes  and  wishes.  Thus  are  they  enabled 
without  e£Port,  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  successive  cir- 
cumstances, without  being  betrayed  into  improprieties  and 
inconsistencies,  which  would  render  them  the  objects  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Novelty  of  situation  will  not  de- 
prive them  of  the  invaluable  &culty  of  self^nunand  —  nor 
will  it  on  the  other  hand  inspire  them  with  over-weening 
<^  confidence  and  concat.  And  when  to  these  various  re- 
commendations it  is  added,  that  the  method  of  instruction 
practised  in  our  public  schools  is  skilfully  adapted  to  im- 
bue the  youthful  mind  with  the  principles  of  pure  taste, 
and  to  call  into  action  the  innate  powers  of  genius,  enough 
has  been  said  to  vindicate  their  utility  and  importance  to 
those,  who  are  destined  by  their  birth,  or  who  are  devoted 
by  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  to  the  duties  and  engage- 
ments of  public  life. 

Some  parents,  however,  influenced  perhaps  by  a  mixed 
feeling  of  tenderness,  and  of  conscientious  r^;ard  for  the 
welfiure  of  their  ofipring,  have  hesitated  to  commit  them 
to  the  discipline  of  a  public  school,  from  an  idea  that  the 
obligation  of  attending  to  numbers  of  pupils,  must  neces- 
sarily preclude  the  possibility  of  the  tutors  promoting  the 
improvement,  and  watching  over  the  morals  of  individuals. 
Nothing  can  be  more  weakly  founded  than'  the  former  of 
these  objections.  It  originates  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
facts.  The  vivifying  principle  of  a  good  mental  education, 
is  steady  system,  and  prompt  and  vigorous  discipline. 
These  are  found  in  perfection  in  our  public  schools,  and 
perhaps  in  them  alcme.    There  the  ablest  teachers  have 
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amfrie  scope  for  thrir  energies,  free  firom  tbe  impertinence 
of  interference,  or  from  the  benumbing  dread  of  pecuniaiy 
loss.  There,  emulation  urges  the.  pupil  to  labour,  and  the 
publicity  of  honours  at  once  rewards  the  past,  and  stimu- 
lates to  future  exertions.  In  fine^  let  the  appeal  be  made 
to  facts,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  our  public  seminaries 
have  been  trained  the  men  who  have  most  emaiendy  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  elegance,  the  aecunK^,  and 
the  profundity  of  their  erudition. 

As  to  morals,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  vice,  and 
even  profligacy,  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  our  public 
schools.  But,  alas!  is  vice  confined  to  them?  —  By  no 
means*  It  is  not  even  excluded  from  the  domestic  walk. 
It  is  an  observation  sanctioned  by  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  those  whose  opinion  is  founded  upon  experi- 
ence, that  the  vices  of  a  public  school  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
easily  detected,  and  to  be  corrected  by  discipline;  white 
those  of  private  education  creep  on  in  concealment,  ami 
frequently  arrive  at  a  remediless  degree  of  maturity  before 
they  are  discovered.  The  remark  of  the  judicious  Dr.  Bar- 
row on  this  head  is  at  once  striking  and  just.  ^  The  per- 
petual restraints  under  which  the  private  pupil  lives,  and 
the  constant  presence  of  those  much  older  than  himself,  do 
not  suffer  his  propensities  and  passions  to  appear  in  their 
true  colours;  and  consequently  their  course  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently regulated,  nor  their  excesses  restrained.  He  does 
not  grow  open  and  ingoiuous  by  unreserved  ooomiuni- 
cation  with  his  equals;  but  artful  and  designing,  by  watch- 
ing the  sentiments  of  those  more  advanced  in  age ;  and  the 
sel&command  which  he  appears  to  possess,  is  often  policy, 
not  prindple — hypocrisy,  not  virtue/' 

Most  of  the  observations  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
English  public  schools,  are  also  ai^lieahle  to  the  English 
universities.  These  are^  and  necessarily  must  be^  the  resort 
of  individuals,  whose  views  are  directed  to  the  church  or  die 
bar,  or  of  diose  who  claim  by  their  birth,  or  are  likely  to  at- 
tain in  consequence  of  thar  circumstances,  the  honours  and 
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distinctions  of  public  life.  Here  the  scholar  enters  upon  -a 
wider  range  of  study^  and  extends  his  excursions  into  the 
field  of  science.  Thes§  institutions  were  indeed  first  esta- 
blished at  a  time  when  learning  was  the  exdnsive  province 
of  tlie  clergy,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  within 
their  precincts  was  arranged  according  to  this  narrow  prin- 
ciple. It  consisted  of  the  puerile  Rhetoric,  of  tfa%  intricate 
Logic,  and  of  the  barbarous  jargon  dignified  by  the  name 
of  School-divinity,  which  for  several  centuries  were  regarded 
as  comprising  the  whole  compass  of  human  learning.  Hence 
our  universities  were  formerly  rather  the  parents  of  pedantry 
and  of  unprofitable  speculation,'  than  of  sound  literature  and 
useful  science.  In  ccHiaequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing even  desirable  alterations  in  established  systems,  digni- 
fied by  the  veneration  bestowed  upon  antiquity,  this  con- 
tinued for  too  long  a  season  to  be  matter  of  merited  re- 
proach to  the  collegiate  systems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  rapid  increase,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
has,  however,  enforced  upon  the  conductors  of  those  cele- 
brated seminaries,  the  necessity  of  salutary  reform.  In  the 
course  of  education,  they  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
tlie  times,  and  it  cannot  now  with  justice  be  said,  that  the 
studies  pursued  in  them  are  too  abstracted,  or  that  they  have 
too  litde  bearing  upon  the  realities  of  life.  The  system  of 
our  universities  may  not  indeed  be  perfect :  but  it  is  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  is  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  to  enable  them  to  act  with  vigour 
upon  any  subject,  which,  when  the  student  enters  at  large 
upon  the  business  of  the  world,  may  be  practically  presented 
to  them. 

The  tour  of  Europe  was'  formerly  thought  abscdutely  re- 
quisite to  complete  the  education  of  our  men  of  rank,  and  of 
the  superior  order  of  our  gentry.  Foreign  travel  is  cer- 
tainly of  great  use  in  rubbing  off  at^emical  rust,  m  cor- 
recting prejudices,  and  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  mental 
vision.  By  comparing  the  institutions  of  his  own  country' 
with  those  of  foreign  lands^  the  oI>8ervant  youth  is  enabled 
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duly  to  i^preciate  the  value  of  the  forma*,  and  to  learn  in 
what  particulars  they  are  capable  of  correction  and  amend- 
ment By  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  the  iodiyiduals  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  ccMiduct 
of  politics,  and  with  the  circumstances,  views,  and  interests 
of  the  continental  courts,  he  may  qualify  himself  for  tlie 
situation  of  a  diplomatic  agoiit,  or  for  the  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  cdi)inet. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have,  of  course,  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  individuals,  on  whom  it  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  bestow  a  public  education.  These,  however, 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  our  com- 
munis, whose  instruction  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
the  discipline  of  private  seminaries*  Of  these  seminaries, 
there  are  always  existing,  under  various  i^pdlations,  a 
coundess  multitude,  die  characters  of  which  extend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  merit  and  demerit.  This  circumstance 
is,  to  the  serious  and  considerate  parent,  a  source  of  great 
and  just  anxiety -—  for  what  more  important  topic  can  oc- 
cupy the  thoughts  of  a  rational  being,  tlian  the  setdement 
of  his  offspring  in  a  situation^  where  the  character  of  his 
mind,  and  his  moral  habits,  which  must  have  such  a  comr 
manding  influence  over  his  future  destiny,  will  in  all  proba*^ 
bility  be  fixed  for  ever.  On  the  part  of  parents  who  are 
themselves  illiterate,  and  who  wish  to  bestow  upon  their 
children  those  advantages  of  intellectual  culture^  the  want 
of  which  they  have  themselves  had  occasion  to  lamenl^  the 
utmost  care  and  circumspecttcm  are  requisite.  The  pro* 
vinoe  of  education  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  knavery  of 
quacks  and  charlatans,  who  make  a  practice  of  plundering 
the  unwary  and  the  ignorant.  Of  the  viUany  of  tliese  im- 
postora^  it  b  impossible  to  speak  in  too  severe  terms  of  re- 
proach. The  wretch,  who,  by  his  bold  and  interested  pre- 
sumption, puts  to  hazard  the  health  of  the  body,  is  a  sub^ 
ject  of  merited  detestation;  but  he  is  sdll  more  detestable, 
who  tampei^  with  the  health  of  tl)e  youthful  mind. 
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Nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  the  irreparable  waste  of 
time,  and  the  destrjjction  of  intellect,  caused  by  the  inat- 
tention and  mismanagement  of  unfaithful  and  incapable 
teachers.     People  of  this  description  are  justly  chargeable 
with  the  crime  of  intellectual  murder  —  a  crime  which 
ought  to  draw  down   upon   its   peipetrator   the  severest 
{punishment.   There  have  not  indeed  been  wanting  theoristSi 
who,  reflecting  upon  the  mischief  occasioned  by  incompe- 
tent pretenders  to  the  art  of  teaching,  have  thought  it  a  fit 
subject  for  legislative  interference  and  correction.    Such  in- 
terference, however,  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  ge- 
nius of  our  free  constitution ;  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  make  legislative 
restrictions,  in  the  matter  of  education,  without  opening  a 
wide  door  for  the  introduction  of  oppression  and  abuse. 
This  being  the  case,  all  that  can  be  done,  is,  to  warn  pa- 
rents of  their  liability  to  imposition,  and  of  the  consequent 
necessity  of  caution.     If  they  are  not  theniselves  learned, 
and  wish  to  bestow  upon  their  children  a  learned  educa- 
tion, they  will  do  well  to  consult  some  friend  who  may  be 
qualified  to  assist  and  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  a  school 
for  the  training  of  their  offipring.     In   the  mean  time, 
common  sense,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  the  afiairs 
of  life,  should  teach  them  to  be  suspicious  of  high  profes- 
sions and  boastful  promises  —  of  all  short  methods  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  —  and  of  all  proposals  to  conduct 
the  pupU  up  the  hill  of  science,  without  subjecting  him  to 
the  endurance  of  pain,  or  to  the  labour  of  exertion.    These 
professions  are  directly  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  which  the  human  intellect  is  invariably  subject. 
They  are  the  expedients  of  adventurers,  wfaoae  object  it  is 
to  make  a  specious  show,  and  thus  to  abuse  and  turn  to 
their  profit  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

And  here,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient,  briefly  to  notice, 
a  query  which  is  frequently  proposed,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously answered  —  namely,  whether  classical  literature  be 
a  proper  object  of  study  for  those  who  are  not  intended 
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for  a  learned  profession  or  for  public  life?  —  That  it 
would  be  extremely  absurd  for  an  individual  of  this  de- 
scription, to  dedicate  sp  much  time  to  classical  literature, 
as  is  allotted  to  that  department  of  knowledge  in  our 
public  schools,  has  already  been  hinted.  The  writer  of 
this  Essay  well  remembers  an  instance  of  a  youth,  who, 
on  being  transferred  to  a  mercantile  counting-house  from 
the  highest  form  of  a  public  school,  which  he  quitted 
with  a  merited  reputation  for  good  scholarship,  vras  found  to 
be  so  ignorant  of  figures,  as  not  to  be  able  to  cast  up  a  bill 
of  parcels.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  for  the  future 
representatives,  even  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  to 
forego  the  study  of  the  classics,  during  the  period  of  their 
school-education.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  acquire  at 
school  a  competent,  and  by  competent,  is  meant,  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  classical  knowledge,  in  combination  with 
those  studies,  which  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
affidrs  of  life.  The  habit  of  strict  and  careful  analysis,  which 
is  formed  by  the  process  of  judicious  instruction  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  is  itself  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  1^  an  excellent  preparative  for  the  exertion  of  the 
mental  powers,  in  all  other  inquiries.  The  facilities,  which 
a  knowledge  of  these  tongues  affords,  in  the  acquisition  of 
modem  languages,  and  in  comprehending  the  terms  of  art 
and  science,  is  a  mutter  of  trite,  but  at  the  same  time  of  just 
remark.  In  our  most  favourite  and  popular  English  au- 
thors, references  to  classical  subjects,  and  even  to  classical 
phriaseology,  are  so  frequent,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  literature  is  absolutely  requisite  to  a  just  idea  of 
their  meaning  and  to  a  true  relish  of  their  spirit.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  a  correct  English  style  and  true  delicacy 
of  taste  in  composition,  are  hardly  ever  acquired  but  by  the 
medium  of  classical  literature.  It  is  presumed,  then,  that  it 
is  not  an  unreasonable  opinion,  that,  widi  regard  to  the  class 
of  the  community  whose  circumstances  are  now  under  con- 
sideration, a  moderate  portion  of  time,  dedicated  to  this  ob- 
ject, is  well  and  prudently  bestowed- 

VOL.  I.  C 
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In  the  English  Universities,  and  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, a  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  and  the  abstract 
sciences,  constitutes  the  title  to  academic  honours,  and  is  of 
course  the  great  object  of  pursuit.     This  circumstance  na- 
turally takes 'place,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  adapt- 
ation  of  the  system   of  these  institutions  to  the  learned 
professions.     But  as  these  professions  furnish  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  subjects  of  education,  it  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  proposed,  by  individuals  of  no  mean  ac- 
quirements in  erudition  and  science,  to  provide  a  course  of 
instruction  for  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  do  not  aspire 
aftei^  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  are  likely  to  fill  respectable 
stations  in  active  life.     Plans  of  this  nature  have  uniformly 
been  adopted  in  the  Academies,  or,  as  they  are  of  late  de- 
nominated, the  colleges  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  These 
plans  have  usually  embraced,  besides  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics, which  have  been  rather  secondary  than  primary 
objects,  a  course  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  —  Lectures  on 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christ- 
ianity—  on  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History;  and  on  the 
British  Constitution.  -—  The  utility  of  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction is  obvious ;  and  various  publications  evince,  that 
the  lecturers,  who  have  treated  on  these  topics,  in  the  se- 
minaries above  alluded  to,  have  executed  their  tasks  with 
exemplary  industry  and  great  ability.     It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  institutions  tliemselves  have  been  invariably  short- 
lived.    Into  the  causes  of  this  fact,  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  Essay  to  inquire.     Suffice  it  therefore  to 
i*emark,  that,  in  addition  to  the  dissenting  academies,  any 
one,  who  wishes  his  son  to  have  the  benefit  of  instruction, 
in  any  of  theabove-mentionetl  branches  of  study,  fTeeflt)m 
the  obligation  of  a  minute  and  laborious  attention  to  clas- 
sical \iterature,  and  from  other  obligations  enforced  at  our 
English  Universities,  may  have  his  wishes  amply  gratified 
in   the  Scotch  Universities,   and  particularly  in   those  of 
Glasgow  and  of  Edinburgh. 

In  treating  generally  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  will  be 
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proper  to  advert  to  the  course  of  instructicm  appropriate  to 
the  female  sex.  On  this  topic,  however,  brevity  will  be  ex- 
pedient, as  whatever  may  be  the  decisions  of  Essayists^ 
female  education  will  be  directed  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of 
fashion.  It  is  obvious  however  to  remark,  that  as  modesty 
and  retirem^it  are  the  natural  characteristics,  and  constitute 
the  most  powerful  attractions  of  the  sex,  females  should 
seem  to  be  the  fittest  subjects  for  private  education  — an4 
that  those  parents,  whose  circumstances  will  enable  them  to 
incur  the  necessary  expense,  will  do  well  to  have  their 
daughters  educated  under  their  own  eye.  Those  alone,  who 
are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  the  manners  of  their  do- 
mestic circle  are  not  the  most  commendable,  or  who  find  it 
necessary  to  share  with  others  the  expense  of  the  teachers,  of 
what  are  called  accomplishments,  are  justifiable  in  sending 
them  from  home;  and  how  injudicious  are  many  of  the  at- 
tempts which  are  made  to  enforce  the  acquirement  of  these 
accomplishments  !  The  time,  which  can  properly  be  spared 
for  them  is,  in  the  most  fiivourable  circumstances,  inad- 
equate; but  when  a  young  lady,  who  has  neither  eye  nor  ear,  is 
compelled  to  drudge  at  music  and  drawing,  the  result  of  her 
labours  is  discomfort  to  herself,  and  annoyance  to  the 
frieokts  and  strangers  who  are  summon^  to  witness  her  pro- 
ficiency ;  and  who,  if  they  possess  any  relish  for  the  fine 
arts,  are  embarrassed  between  their  unwillingness  to  bestow^ 
hypocritical  praise,  and  to  utter  unwelcome  truth.  Accom- 
plishments are  doubtless  a  valuable  acquirement,  and  also 
an  acquirement  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  endowed 
witli  natural  taste,  and  who  have  time  to  bestow  upon  them. 
As  to  those,  who  are  differently  circumstanced  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  facility,  in  the  works  appropriated  to  their  sex, 
in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, in  the  perusal  of  our  best  English  authors,  and  tlie 
formation  of  a  correct  style  of  writing,  they  will  find  suf- 
ficaoit  employment  for  the  years  which  are  allotted  to  their 
school-education. 

In  former  times,  it  was  hv  no  means  an  uncommon  cir- 
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cumstance,  for  ladies  of  high  rank  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  classical  education.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Latin  exercise- 
book  is  still  exhibited  in  the  Bodleian  library — and  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Grey  is  said  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  In  our  own  days,  too,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  parents  who  have  procured  for  their  daughters  in- 
struction in  the  learned  languages.  This  branch  of  edu- 
xatiou,  however,  as  applied  to  females,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  paltry  and  unmerited  ridicule.  The  capa- 
city of  the  female  sex  for  the  learning  of  languages,  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  male ;  and  if  classical  studies  tend 
to  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  to  the  refinement  of 
taste,  why  are  not  these  objects  as  desirable  for  the  one  sex 
as  for  the  other?  In  point  of  fiict,  the  course  of  female 
education  will  allow  nearly  as  much  time  for  this  pursuit,  as 
is  generally  dedicated  to  it  by  boys,  who  are  intended  to 
enter  at  an  early  period  into  the  concerns  of  active  life ;  and 
it  will  be  difiicult  to  point  out  any  object  upon  which  that 
time  can  be  better  employed.  As  to  the  frivolous  objection 
that  classical  accomplishments  tend  to  make  young  ladies 
conceited,  it  may  be  a  sufiicient  answer  to  observe,  that  were 
those  accomplishments  more  commonly  difiused  among 
'emales,  they  would  be  proportionably  less  a  subject  of 
pride ;  and  that  the  emotions  of  self-conceit  are  easily  re- 
pressed by  that  moral  discipline,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  process  of  education,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be 
strictly  enforced.  Without  this  discipline,  indeed,  every 
topic  of  instruction  may  be  perverted  into  a  subject  of  con- 
ceit. With  it,  no  accomplishment  will  generate  those  feel* 
ings  which  trench  upon  the  essential  virtues  of  modesty  and 
humiliQr. 

But  learned  females  are  said  not  to  acquire  the  good 
graces  of  the  other  sex.  It  is  asserted  that  they  are  re- 
garded with  a  species  of  dread  and  jealousy.  —  If  a  reput- 
ation for  literature  keeps  fools  and  coxcombs  at  a  distance 
fix>m  a  youthfiil  female,  is  this  circumstance  a  proper  sulv 
ject  of  lamentation  ?  and  is  it  expedient,  for  the  sake  of 
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such  characters,  to  keep  down  the  female  mind,  in  order  to 
reduce  it  to  the  ordinarj  level  of  intellectaal  society  ?  In 
%e  estimation  of  reason,  a  lovely  woman  cannot  be  rendered 
less  lovely,  by  the  high  cultivation  of  her  talents ;  and 
many  examples  may  be  quoted  to  prove,  that  intellectual  at* 
tainmehts  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  feminine 
graces,  that  they  confer  upon  them  additional  attractions. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  not  domestic  accomplishments  be 
despised.  On  the  contrary,  let' them  be  cultivated  with  the 
most  diligent  attention.  But  why  should  any  portion  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  be  interdicted  to  any  rational  creature^ 
who  has  an  opportunity,  and  who  entertains  a  wish  to  enter 
it  ?  and  why  should  females  be  debarred  from  a  source  of 
elegant  amusement,  and  of  useful  instruction,  peculiarly 
ad^ted  to  their  domestic  habits  ?  The  conduct  of  learned 
females  is  watched,  especially  by  their  own  sex,  with  an 
evil  eye.  Their  foibles  are  magnified.  Their  errors  are 
exaggerated,  and  whatever  fiiults  they  commit,  are  laid  to 
the  account  of  literature,  with  the  candour  and  good  sense 
evinced  by.  the  self-complacent  i^orant,  who^  on  seeing  a 
man  executed  for  forgery,  exclaimed,  *^  Such  are  the  con- 
sequences of  reading  and  writing !"  Many  a  lady  has  railed 
against  learned  females  who,  if  she  had  herself  received 
some  tincture  of  learning,  would  have  been  enabled  to  de- 
tect the  charlatanism  of  her  son's  preceptor,  who,  being 
himself  grossly  ignorant,  wastes  the  precious  time  of  his 
pupil,  while  he  proposes  to  render  him,  probably  by  some 
short  and  easy  method,  a  proficient  in  literature  and  in 
science.  When  we  consider  what  influence  the  female  sex 
have  in  directing  the  early  idea$  of  man,  and  also  upon  the 
habits  of  his  future  life,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  every  species  of  knowledge  conve- 
niently within  their  reach,  which  may  turn  that  influence  to 
good. 

The  preceptors  of  youth,  of  either  sex,  ought,  however, 
to  be  again  and  again  admonished  of  the  importance  of  the 
tadL  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  also  of  its  difficulty. 
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It  is  tlieir  duty  to  be  patient  witli  the  dull,  and  steady  with 
tlie  froward  —  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  repress  the  in- 
solent—  fully  to  employ  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  without 
overburdening  them  —  to  awaken  their  fear  without  excit- 
ing their  dislike  —  to  communicate  the  stores  of  knowledge 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  and  to  enforce 
obedience  by  the  strictness  of  discipline.  Above  all,  it  is 
their  bounden  duty  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  to  check  * 
the  first  beginnings  of  vice.  For  valuable  as  knowledge- 
may  be,  virtue  is  infinitely  more  valuable ;  and  worse  than 
useless  are  those  mental  accomplishments,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  depravity  of  heart. 

Languages.  Philosophical  principles  are  discovered  by 
the  examination,  and  by  the  comparison  of  a  multiplicity  of 
facts.  Upon  this  process  is  founded  the  philosophy  of 
grammar ;  to  an  acquaintance  with  which,  a  knowletlge  of  a 
variety  of  languages  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence,  the 
study  of  languages  becomes  an  object  extremely  interesting 
to  the  man  of  scientific  research,  and  especially  to  those 
who  devote  themselves  to.  metaphysical  inquiries.  It  is  no 
less  so  to  him,  who,  declining  any  recondite  examination 
into  the  origin  of  words,  and  the  mechanism  of  phraseology, 
is  contented  with  tracing  the  imagery  which,  in  the  literary 
compositions  of  different  countries,  captivates  the  fancy,  and 
impresses  the  heart ;  and  thus  bounds  his  views  to  those  in- 
vestigations which  result  in  fixing  the  laws  of  just  taste. 
The  historian,  who  is  not  qualified  to  read  the  original  re- 
cords of  tlie  age  and  country  which  are  the  subjects  of  his 
lucubrations,  finds  himself  perplexed  at  every  step.  He 
moves  onward  through  dimness  and  shade.  He  is  obliged 
to  trust  implicitly .  to  guides,  who  may  be,  for  aught  he 
knows,  ignorant  or  unfaithfiil.  Thus  do  his  diiBculties 
multiply ;  and  he  finds  himself  little  qualified  to  investigate 
what  is  emlmrrassing,  and  to  elucidate  what  is  obscure  — 
and,  however  penetrating  may  be  his  natural  sagacity,  and 
however  alert  may  be  his  vigilance,  he  is  continually  liable 
to  fall  into  the  most  ridiculous  errors. 
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To  say  nothing  of-  the  peculiar  views  and  circamstances 
of  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  or  of  those  who  hold  even 
subordinate  situations  in  our  public  oflBces,  the  occurrences 
of  common  life  render  a  fiuniliarity  with  different  languages 
highly  expedient,  if  not  essentially  requisite  to  successful 
enterprize.  Our  armies  and  our  fleets  have,  of  late  years, 
carried  on  their  operations  in  almost  every  nation  of  £urope, 
and  in  all  the  quarters  of  tlie  globe  —  and  it  is  evident  to 
the  perception  of  common  sense,  what  facilities  are  afforded 
to  the  conduct  of  tliose  operations,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  in  which  they  take  place. 
The  want  of  this  knowledge  was  found  to  be  so  incon- 
venient, and  in  some  instances  so  detrimental,  and  even 
fatal  in  Flanders,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  against 
the  Republic  of  France,  that  a  vocabulary,  containing,  in 
three  or  four  languages,  a  collection  of  military  terms,  and 
of  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  was  found  to  be  extremely  useful.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  first  process  entered  upon  by  a  military  cadet 
in  our  East  Indian  possessions,  is  the  learning  of  the  Hin- 
dostannee  tongue.  To  all  which  observation^  it  may  be 
«dded,  that,  for  the  management  of  tlie  extensive  concerns 
of  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  superior  tradesmen, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  add  to  other  qualifications  that  of  a 
good  linguist.  Hence  a  few  plain  and  practical  remarks 
upon  the  study  of  languages,  may  in  this  Essay  be  esteemed 
as  not  altogether  useless  or  uninteresting. 

Languages  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  dead  and  the 
living — that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  no  longer  used  by 
tJbe  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  as  the 
means  of  oral  communication,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  preserved  merely  by  written  documents ;  such  as 
the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Saxon  —  and 
those  which  are  still  in  use  in  different  states  us  the  medium 
of  social  iutercourse,  such  as  the  French,  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese. 

With  respect  to  living  langi^es,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
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most  eflectual  and  the  mcK^t  speedy  method,  whereby  a  pupil 
may  acquire  a  facility  in  them,  is  to  reside  for  a  sufficient 
time  in  the  countries  where  they  are  in  vernacular  use,  atid 
to  frequent  the  company  of  that  class  of  society  where  they 
are  spoken  in  their  purity.  Much  instruction  may  also  be 
gained  by  attendance  upon  theatrical  performances,  and  by 
listening  to  legal  pleadings  in  those  countries,  where  the 
courts  of  law  are  open,  and  advocates  are  employed  to 
plead.  By  this  means  the  process  of  instruction  is  per- 
petually going  on.  Necessity  at  first  compels  to  exertion ; 
and  the  pleasures  of  society  give  a  stimulus  to  the  intellect. 
The  faculty  of  association,  puts  forth  its  full  influence  for 
the  production  of  the  desired  effect ;  and  ideas  and  their 
corresponding  words  soon  begin  to  present  thexps^lyes 
simultaneously  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Gibbon  describes  in  the 
following  lively  terms,  the  easy  and  the  rapid  manner,  in 
which,  during  his  first  residence  at  Lausanne,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue :  "  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  French  language  is  used  with  less  imperfection  than  in 
most  of  the  distant  provinces  of  France :  in  Pavilliard^s 
family,  necessity  compelled  me  to  listen  and  to  speak ;  and 
if  I  was  at  first  disheartened  by  the  apparent  slowness,  in  a 
few  months  I  was  astonished  by  the  rapidity  of  my  pro- 
gress. My  pronunciation  was  formed  by  the  constant  re- 
petition of  .the  same  sounds-;  the  variety  of  words  and 
idioms,  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  distinctions  of  genders, 
were  impressed  on  my  memory :  ease  and  freedom  were 
obtained  by  practice ;  correctness  and  elegance,  by  labour; 
and  before  I  was  recalled  home,  French,  in  which  I  spon- 
taneously thought,  was  more  familiar  than  English  to  my 
ear,  my  tongue,  and  my  pen." 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment,  that  unless  oral  instructions  be  accompanied  iand 
confirmed  by  grammatical  and  philological  studies,  their 
results  will,  on  quitting  the  scene  of  their  communication, 
be  lost,  with  a  celerity  which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
That  which  is  learned  merely  by  rote,  soon  vanishes  from 
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the  recollection.  It  should  seem  to  be  the  law  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  what  is  eaoly  attained,  makes  a  slight  im« 
pression  on  the  tablet  of  the  memory ;  and  that  a  slight 
impression  is  soon  erased.  No  intellectual  acquirement  is  / 
solid  and  permanent,  which  is  not  founded  on  the  knowledge/ 
and  application  of  principles. 

For  those  who  cannot  conveniently  fix  their  residence  in 
the  country,  the  language  of  which  they  wish  to  acquire, 
the  most  feasible  method  of  attaining  this  object,  is  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  a  native  of  that  country  in  the  capa- 
city of  tutor.  In  this  case,  the  choice  of  the  individual  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  To  say  nothing  of  moral 
character  and  correctness  of  manners,  it  is  not  every  one 
who  is  qualified  to  teach  his  native  tongue.  The  office  of 
an  accomplished  preceptor,  in  any  language,  requires  a  rare 
union  of  acquirements,  it  demands  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  general  literature,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  universal  grammar  and  good  taste.  People,  who 
are  not  themselves  well  educated,  will  experience  but  little 
success  in  educating  others.  And  while  our  country 
swarms  with  foreigners  of  every  description,  whose  first 
idea,  when  they  are  reduced  to  difficulties,  is  to  assume  the 
office  of  teachers,  caution  on  this  head  is  peculiarfy  iieeea* 
sary.  Ignorance  and  presumption  generally  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unconmion  incident,  that 
they,  who  in  their  native  countiy  never  rose  higher  than  to 
the  occupation  of  valets  or  clerks,  profess  to  imbue  their 
pupils  with  all  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  its  language. 
It  is  obvious,  that,  fi'om  instructors  of  this  description,  little 
can  be  learned  but  vulgarity  and  barbarism.  A  fiiithful 
and  intelUg^nt  precqytor,  however^  may  be  of  the  greatest 
use.  '  He  will  be  enabled  to  attune  the  ear  of  his  pupil  to  a 
correct  pronunciation.  He  will  give  him  a  relish  for  the 
best  authors  of  his' native  country.  -  He  will  introduce  him 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance,  not  only  with  its  historians  and 
poets,  but  also  with  its  more  idiomatic,  its  comic  and  collo- 
quial writers,  whose  phraseology  wiU  be  an  excellent  guide. 
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and  will  afford  him  much  facility  in  speaking  their  language. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  instruct  him  in  compo8ition»  and 
qualify  him  for  maintaining  an  epistolary  correspondence 
in  the  language  which  is  the  object  of  his  study.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  a  pupil  is  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  such  a  tutor  as  has  been  described,  and  the 
more  time  he  dedicates  to  his  instructions,  the  more  quick 
and  certain  will  be  his  progress.  To  a  youth  of  good  parts, 
I  daily  and  domestic  intercourse  with  a  preceptor  of  this  der 
scription  will  almost,  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  languages 
is  concerned,  supersede  the  necessity  of  foreign  travel. 

The  above-mentioned  methods  are  requisite  for  the  acqui* 
sition  of  what  may  be  styled  a  practical  use  of  the  living 
languages.  But  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  students,  who 
never  enter  into  the  concerns  of  active  life  —  whose  views 
are  confined  to  the  closet,  and  who  merely  wish  to  peruse 
the  works  of  the  standard  writers  of  different  modern  na- 
tions, as  they  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  without 
particularly  troubling  themselves  with  the  study  of  the  col- 
loquial forms  of  speech.  How  many  scholars  are  there,  for 
instance,  who  never  held  a  conversation  in  Italian,  but  who 
experience  great  pleasure  in  perusing  the  poems  of  Tasso 
and  Axiosto  in  the  original.  This  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  modem  languages  is  not  a  matter  of  difficult  acquire- 
ment. A  few  elementary  instructions,  from  a  properly  quali- 
fied teacher,  are  required,  after  which,  the  student,  if  he  b^ 
possessed  of  tolerable  abilities,  and  of  sufficient  diligence^ 
and  especially  if  he  has  previously  obtained  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Ladn  tongue,  may«  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  his  own  exertipns.  In  this  pursuit,  however, 
he  must  be  particularly  admonished,  above  all  things,  to  lay 
his  foundation  well  —  not  to  be  disgusted  with  the  toil  of 
elementary  inquiries  —  to  dwell  with  patient  industry  upon 
grammatical  inflections  —  and  not  to  leave  any  difficulty 
without  due  investigation.  He  must  advance  into  the  dis- 
trict of  literatui^  as  the  skilful  and  prudent  general  ad- 
vances into  an  enemy's  country  —  mth  caution  and  circum- 
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spection,  being  particularly  careful  to  leave  no  strong  place 
unoccupied  in  his  rear.  And  during  th^  whole  course  of 
his  progress  he  will  derive  singular  advantage  from  Sir 
William  Jones's  method  of  double  translation,  that  is,  fixNn 
making  a  version  of  passages  selected  from  some  upproved 
author,  of  the  language  which  he  is  studying,  into  English 
—  and  after  a  proper  interval  of  time,  re-translating  that 
version  into  the  original  tongue.  This  process  will  give 
him  a  stock  of  words,  and  a  facility  of  expression,  and  by 
comparing  his  second  version,  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
original  author,  he  will  in  a  manner  constitute  him  his  cor- 
rector, and  thus  acquire  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  who  will  guard 
him  against  barbarism,  and  impart  to  him  a  taste  for  the 
elegancies  of  style. 

As  to  the  dead  languiiges,  the  principal  of  them  are  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew.  These  are  taught  in  our 
Schools  and  Universities.  The  systems  of  our  various 
public  establishments  are  not  exactly  alike,  but  they  are  all 
well  adapted  to  the  end  which  they  are  designed  to  answer* 
They  are  all  founded  upon  patient  industry,  and  accuracy 
of  elementary  research,  without  which-,  the  attainment  of 
any  valuable  knowledge  is  utterly  impracticable.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  these  systems.  Where  all  are  good, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  —  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious,  to 
inquire  which  is  the  best.  But  for  the  dii^ction  of  some 
masters  of  private  seminaries,  and  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  classical 
knowledge,  by  dint  of  their  own  exertions,  it  may  not  be 
inexpedient  to  subjoin  a  method,  by  which  a  student  may 
attain  to  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
langui^es. 

Pursuing  the  common  road,  he  will  be^n  with  the  Latin 
tongue.     The  first  requisite  will  be  an  acquaintance  with 
the  grammar.     Latin  Grammars  are  almost  innumerable ;    / 
but  Owen's   Lilly's   Accidence  improved,   published   by*^ 
Lowndes,  London,  is  particularly  adapted  to  unassisted 
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learners.  First,  because  it  exhibits  a  sufficient  variety  of 
forms  of  the  declension  of  nouns,  and  is  nevertheless  con- 
cise.  Secondly,  because  the  syllables  of  doubtful  pronun- 
ciation in  the  Latin  words  are  carefully  accented.  Thirdly, 
because  the  syntax  rules  are  copious,  but  clear,  and  illus- 
trated by  a  sufficiency  of  singularly  well  chosen  and  classi- 
cal examples.  Of  this  grammar,  the  accidence  and  syntax 
should  be  committed  to  memory. 
I  The  examples  in  the  syntax  being  construed  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  the  student  will,  by  the  perusal,  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  a  considerable  number  of  words  and  com- 
binations. When  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  may  proceed  to  try  to.  construe  some  easy  introduce 
tory  book.  He  must  henceforth,  resolutely  forego  the  help 
of  translations,  they  are  the  bane  of  scholarship.  Let  him 
provide  himself  with  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  and  Valpy's 
Delectus.  This  latter  most  useful  book,  contains  in  its  first 
pages  a  number  of  easy  sentences,  through  which  he  will, 
by  the  help  of  his  dictionary  and  grammar,  proceed  with 
profit  and  pleasure.  But  he  must  observe,  that  he  ought 
to  keep  himself  in  the  constant  exercise  of  analysis,  or 

•parsing,  t\  e*  declining  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  forming  the 
verbs  which  occur,  and  investigating  in  the  rules  of  syntax, 
the  reason  of  the  cases,  genders,  numbers,  modes,  &c.  This 
will  appear  at  first  irksome,  but  it  will- soon  become  easy; 
and  in  the  fon^tion  of  verbs,  and  the  declension  of  nouns, 
he  will  find  much  assistance  in  Hoole's  Terminations. 

Those  who  have  not  sufficient  courage  to  encounter 
Valpy's  Delectus,  will  find  a  succedaneum  for  resolute  study 
in  Bailey's  Phsedrus,  in  which  the  road  of  the  scholar  is 
smoothed  by  an  ordo^  or  an  exhibition  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Latin  words  as  they  occur  in  English  construction ; 
by  an  index  or  dictionary  adapted  to  the  author;  and  by  a 
collection  of  remarkable  phrases.  The  writer  of  this 
article  would,  however,  by  no  means  recommend  the  use  of 

.  this,  or  similar  books,  as  he  is  persuaded  that  more  real 
prc^press  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  will  be  made 
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by  die  patient,  unassisted  inTestigation  of  ten  lines,  than  by 
the  perusal  of  fifty  lines  thus  fitcilitated  by  special  indexes 
and  ordos. 

When  he  enters  on  the  second  part  of  Valpy's  Delectus, 
which  contains  more  intricate  sentences  than  those  which 
occurred  in  the  former,  he  will  do  well  tb  procure  Lyne's 
Latin  Primer,  where  he  will  find  a  number  of  excellent 
rules  for  construing  Latin.  These  rules  he  may  apply  to 
Valpy's  Delectus,  as  Valpy's  selection  of  passages  is  more 
interesting  and  classical  than  Lyne's. 

When  he  feels  a  consciousness  that  he  has  advanced  8uf> 
fidently  into  Valpy's  Delectus,  to  have  acquired  a  tolerable 
facili^  in  investigating  sentences,  he  will  be  gratified  by  «k 
tering  upon  the  perusal  of  a  classic  writer.  The  general 
simplicity  of  the  construction  of  Ovid's  periods,  is  a  suffi- 
cient ground  of  recommendation  as  an  introductory  author. 
Let  the  student  then  provide  himself  with  the  Excerpta  ex 
Ovidii  Metamorph.  published  by  Pote,  of  Eton.  In  the 
notes  subjoined  to  the  text,  he  will  find  an  useful  help.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  procure  Lempriere's  Clas- 
sical Dictionary.  This  work  will  throw  great  light  on  the 
mythological  and  historical  allusions  which  abound  in  every 
page  of  Ovid.  Cellarius's  maps,  too,  willajffi>rd  him  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  ancient  geography. 

I>uring  the  whole  of  this  process,  it  is  absolutely  and  in- 
dispensably re^isite  that  he  continue  the  task  of  analysis. 
If  he  has  not  the  assistance  of  a  master,  of  course  he  can- 
not derive  any  advantage  from  the  common  exercise-books 
But  the  method  of  double  translation  will  be  found  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  help  of  this  kind.  By  daily 
translating  into  English  some  of  the  prose  sentences  in 
Valpy's  Delectus,  and  on  the  ensuing  day  re-translating  his 
version  into  Latin,  he  will  be  able  to  correct  his  own  exer- 
cises, and  acquire  in  time  a  considerable  promptitude  in 
Latin-  composition. 

The  prosody  contained  in  Owen*s  grammar  is  compen- 
dious and  satisfactory,  but  that  contained  in  Valpy's  Latin 
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Grammar  is  stUl  more  so.  By  committing  the  latter  to 
memory,  and  applying  its  rules  to  Ovid's  verses,  he  will,  in 
process  of  time,  be  able  to  read  Latin  verse  correctly.  In 
order  to  assist  his  more  early  pronunciation,  the  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,  or  Labbe%  Cathoiici  Indices  Eruditae  Pronun- 
ciationis,-  will  be  found  of  signal  benefit 

He  may  now' vary  his  studies  by  the  perusal  of  Cornelius 
Nepos.  In  the  notes  to  the  Delphin  edition  of  this  author, 
he  will  meet  with  considerable  assistance. 

When  he  has  read  what  he  esteems  a  sufficient  portion  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  he  may  read  a  few  books  of  Csssar's  Com- 
mentaries. Of  this  author  abo,  the  Delphin  edition  will 
be  found  the  most  useful. 

From  Ovid  he  may  advance  to  Virgil,  which  author  he 
will  do  well  to  read  in  the  school  edition  of  Heyne.  The 
explanatory  notes  of  that  indefatigable  scholar  are,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  dear,  useful,  and  honest — because  he 
turns  not  from  difficulties,  **  to  hold  his  farthing  candle  to 
the  sun."  He  bends  the  strength  of  his  talents  to  the  faith- 
fiil  elucidation  of  his  author,  and  thus  he  is  truly  an  usefiil 
editor. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  Horace  had  fidlen  into  such  in* 
•dustrious  hands.  In  Knox's  Horatius  Expurgatus,  how- 
ever, the  scholar  will  find  a  good  collection  of  illustrative 
notes.  The  annotations  subjoined  to  Frances's  translation 
also  throw  much  light  on  various  obscure  passages  in  this 
elegant  author.  The  Variorum  edition  of  Juvenal  is  an 
elaborate  work,  and  tlie  annotations  throw  ample  light  upon 
4nost  of  his  difficulties.  The  learned  veteran,  Mr.  Owen, 
in  his  poetical  version  of  Juvenal,  and  in  his  occasioiMd 
notes,  has  displayed  the  various  accomplishments  of  a  cor- 
rect grammarian,  and  of  a  scholar  of  elegant  taste.  During 
the  perusal  of  Juvenal,  this  valuable  publication  may  be 
consulted  with  pleasure  and  profit 

When  these  works,  or  considerable  portions  of  them, 
have  been  carefully  studied,  especially  if  the  method  of 
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parsing,  and  double  translation  recommended  above,  have 
been  fiuthfully  persevered  in,  the  student 


**  Nabit  sine  cortice" 

■ 

will  be  qualified  to  pursue  his  studies  without  any  further 
peculiar  aid. 

In  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  the  scholar's  attention 
will,  of  course,  be  first  directed  to  the  grammar.  The  Eton 
and  Westminster  rudiments  are  the  standard  Greek  gram* 
mar^of  this  country.  The  former,  being  the  more  concise 
of  the  two,  is  the  more  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory ; 
the  latter,  exhibiUng  a  much  greater  variety  of  the  declen- 
sions of  nouns  substantive  and  adjective,  is  a  very  acoqpl- 
able  object  of  occasional  consultation  and  reference.  But 
it  will  be  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  student  to  commit 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Eton  grammar.  He  must, 
however,  make  himself  master  of  all  the  paradigms  of  the 
declension  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs.  If  he  does  not 
accomplish  this,  he  will  find  himself  embarrassed  in  every 
subsequent  step«  It  is  very  desirable  also  that  he  should 
be  ftmiliarly  acquainted  with  the  rules  for  the  formation  of 
various  cases  in  the  fifth  declension  of  simple  nouns ;  and 
he  will  derive  great  advantage  firom  a  frequ^t  perusal  of  the 
rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  verbs.  It  may  also 
be  useful  to  him  to  be  informed,  that  the  verbs  in  fji.i  are 
more  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Westminster,  than  in  the 
Eton  grammar. 

By  statedly  writing  down  the  paradigms  which  he  has 
learnt,  he  will  not  only  ascertain  the  correctness  of  his  re- 
membrance, but  he  will  also  become  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  characters. 

When  he  has  thoroughly  drilled  himself  in  the  grammar, 
he'may  proceed  to  the  study  of  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Graeca 
Minora ;  a  work  of  modest  pretensions,  but  of  transcendent 
merit,  whose  author  possessed  the  rarely  united  accomplish- 
ments of  profound  erudition,  and  a  happy  facility  and  be- 
nevolent  desire  of   communicating  instruction.     Though 
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qualified  to  expatiate  in  the  widest  field  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture,  he  condescended  to  sympathize  with  the  tyro  —  he 
felt  his  difficulties,  he  perceived  the  obstructions  that  stop 
his  progress,  and  skilfully  and  satisfactorily  removed  them. 
His  diligent  fidelity,  and  his  careful  minuteness  of  explana- 
tion, are  beyond  all  praise.  When  to  all  these  recom- 
mendations is  superadded  the  elegance  of  his  selection  from 
the  purest  Greek  authors,  we  may  congratulate  the  student 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  introductory  book  of  such  superior 
excellence.  The  index  subjoined  to  this  volume  supersedes 
the  use  of  a  lexicon. 

Whether  the  tyro  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  by  the 
perusal  of  prose  or  verse,  he  is  happy  in  the  further  assist^ 
ance  of  Mr.  Dalzel.  In  that  gendeman's  two  volumes, 
entitled  Collectanea  Graeca  Majora,  he  will  find  a  treasure 
of  explanatory  notes,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek  idiom  are  accurately  developed. 

In  the  use  of  the  prose  Collectanea,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  tl)e  editor  in  his  preface,  viz. 
to  begin  with  the  extracts  from  the  easier  authors,  such  as 
Xeoophon  and  ^lian,  and  afterwards  to  make  trial  of 
Herodotus,  Polysenus,  and  Thucydides ;  and  last  of  all,  to 
peruse  the  passages  selected  firom  the  philosopher^  orators, 
and  critics. 

Till  he  has  formed  a  tolerably  &miliar  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  radicals,  he  will  find  Hedericus's  Lexicon,  the 
best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  general  study  of  Greek 
authors.  In  process  of  time,  he  will  derive  more  pleasure, 
as  well  as  profit  from  the  philosophic  arrangement  of 
Scapula. 

When  he  has  read  tlie  historical  extracts  firom  Xeno- 
[4ion,  he  may,  by  way  of  variety,  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  poetic  Collectanea.  This  elaborate  work  is  intro- 
duced by  extensive  extracts  from  Homer's  Odyssey.  The 
diligent  perusal  of  these  extracts  will,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Dalzel's  copious  annotations,  give  him  a  very  compe- 
tent acquaintance  with  Homer's  style.     The  constant  con- 
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siilution  of  the  TabellaDialectomm*  in  the  Etoo  grraunar^ 
wiU  soon  familiari^  him  to  the  variations  from  the  atan-r 
dardt  that  is,  the  Attic  dialect,  which  perpetually  occur  io 
the  works  of  the  mighty  master  of  epic  song. 

When  he  has  carefully  studied  the  extracts  from'  the 
Odyssey,  he  will  be  well  qualified,  and,  in  all  probabili^, 
inclined  to  read  the  Iliad,  The  Lexicoii  of  SchreFcIius 
was  drawn  up  with  a  particular  r^fisrenoe  to  this  work  t  and 
to  the  unassisted  r^er  of  Homer,  this  manual  will  fre* 
quently  be  found  of  great  service.  The  most  convenient 
edition  of  the  Iliad  is  Heyne's  two  vols.  8vo.  Many  of 
Clarke's  notes  are  very  instructive;  but  the  dangerous 
allurement  of  a  Latin  translation  renders  his  edition  a  rery 
ineligible  book  for  a  tyro. 

During  the  perusal  of  the  Jliadf  however,  considerable 
portions  of  Dalzel's  two  volumes  of  Collectanea  Ma|ora 
should  be  daily  read.  These  books  the  Greek  student  v^y 
be  earnestly  exhcMted 

Nocturna  veraare  manu,  venare  diurn6. 

When  the  first  volume  has  been  thoroughly  digested,  the 
student  will  be  able  with  ease  and  j^ieaspre  to  read  Xeno. 
phon's  Anabasis.  The  most  useful  editioii  of  dus  interesting 
work  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  17S8,  in  octawvw  Id 
the  notes,  and  especially  in  the  Index  Gra^itatis^  they, 
who  are  yet  inexpert  in  the  Greek  tongue,  will  find  many 
difficulties  elucidated,  and  many  uncommoa  senses  of  words 
and  peculiarities  of  phrase  satisfactorily  explained* 

A  very  elegant  work  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1768, 
entitled  Tm  iraka^»y  Eirirtf^ioi,  or.  Funeral  Eulogi^ss  upon 
military  men.  The  index  and  notes  to  this  work  contain  » 
treasure  of  learning,  and* the  editor  has  manifested  great 
industry  and  attention  in  their  composition. 

Considerable  benefit  may  also  be  derived  from  the  notes 
<m  a  small  collection  entitled  II^ixiXi}  loro^ »«,  published  by 
Pote,  ofiSton,  in  1785.  It  will^.however„  be  advisable  finr 
the  sdu^r  to  cut  out  the  Latin  tgantji^tiop,  which  in  ^  gmt 
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ibeasure  destroys  the  utility  of  this  otherwise  yaluable 
nual. 

During  the  whole  of  the  course  of  reading  which  has 
been  delineated,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  the  student 
should  daily  exercise  himself  in  parsing.  Inattention  to 
this  exercise  will  be  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  The 
method  of  double  translation  recommended  in  the  study  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  may  be  with  advantage  practised  in  the 
study,  of  Grecian  literature.  Bos's  Ellipses  Graecae,  and 
Vigerus  de  Idiotismis,  should  be  always  at  hand,  as  they 
exemplify  and  interpret  a  vast  variety  of  instances  of  diffi^ 
cult  phraseology. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  course  of  introductory  study  will 
qualify  the  scholar  to  extend,  in  almost  any  direction,  his 
researches  into  Grecian  Uterature. 


ir 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES, 

What  is  included  in  the  Belles  Lettres.  —  Fivtr  Periods  in  the  Progress 
of  Knowledge. — A  fine  Taste  necessary  to  the  accomplished  Scholar. 
—  Utility  of  the  Study  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  — The  Foundation  to 
be  laid  in  Gnunmar,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Languages.— Importance 
of  the  Belles  Lettres  to  dlfierent  Characters. 

If  we  examine  into  the  frame  of  ^e  human  mind,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  Supreme  Beipg  has  not  only  given 
us  a  desire  of  knowledge,  but  has  also.iipplanted  in  us  a 
sense  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  proportion,  so  that  we  can* 
not  h^p  receiving  a  high  pleasure  from  a  masterly  piece  of 
music,  an  expressive  picture,  a  sublime  poem,  and  a  finish- 
ed oration,  though  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  source^ 
from  which'  that  pleasure  is  derived.  But  tliough  the 
liberal  and  elegant  arts  afford  us  an  agreeable  enteitainment| 
even  when  we  are  ignorant  of  their  principles ;  it  is  certain 
that  our  enjoyment  of  them  will  be  more  just,  lively,  and 
delipate,  if  we  have  cultivated  our  taste,  and  acquired  an 
accurate  and  enlarged  view  of  the  several  qualities  which 
contribnte  to  their  excellence.  Hence  the  importance  of  a 
general,  not  to  say  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  what  are  denominated  the  Belles  Lettres,  which  will 
enable  us  not  only  to  judge  of  the  works  of  otliers,  but  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  excel  in  composition  ourselves.  Every 
person  who  has  enjoyed  a  good  education,  or  whose  situa- 
tion in  life  presupposes  tlie  advantages  of  early  and  solid 
instruction,  will  be  expected  to  speak  and  to  write  his  own 
language  with  fluency,  judgment,  and  taste.     To  assist  the 
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reader  in  the  attainment  of  this  perfection  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  following  chapters. 

The  term  Belles  Lettres  is  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
that  we  scarcely  meet  with  two  writers  who  have  meant  by 
it  the  same  thing.     Some  persons  have  maintained  that  the 
true  Belles  Lettres  are  Natural  Philosophy,  Geometry,  and 
other  branches  of  Mathematics:    some  have  included  in 
this  department  of  learning,  the  polite,  or  fine  arts ;  and 
others  comprehend  under  the  term  in  question,  all  those 
useful  and  instructive  branches  of  learning,  which  occupy 
the  memory  and  judgment ;  such  as  Geography,  Chrono- 
logy,  History,  and  Heraldry ;  and  some  have  given  it  a 
more  confined  meaning,  restricting  it  to  Rhetoric,  Criticism, 
Poetry,  and  Oratory.     We  shall  follow  the  latter  arrange- 
ment in  our  account  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  without  neglect- 
ing, in  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  those  other  subjects 
connected  with  General  Knowledge. 

Had  we  nothing  farther  to  urge  in  favour  of  polite  learn- 
ing, than  that  it  furnishes  an  innocent,  easy,  and  refined 
amusement,  even  this  would  render  it  worthy  of  attention. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  nature,  it  is  a  happiness  to  find 
recreations  which  are  always  within  our  reach,  and  which 
result  from  the  situation  of  our  own  minds.  The  Belles 
Lettres,  in  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  term,  may  how- 
ever be  considered  in  a  much  superior  point  of  view,  than 
merely  as  administering  a  relaxation  from  severer  studies : 
they  d^rve  to  be  regarded  &s  matters  of  no  small  import- 
ance, as  having  promoted  in  the  highest  degree  the  benefit 
and  glory  of  individuals  and  nations.  We  cannot  be  in- 
sensible, that  the  periods,  and  the  countries  in'  which  the 
liberal  arts  have*been  cherished,  and  carried  to  a  liigh  de- 
gree of  perfiM^tion,  are  of  all  others,  the  most  illustrious 
and  distinguished. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  world,  we  sliaO  per* 
eeive  five  periods  that  have  been  particularly  fiimous  fer 
their  progress  in  knowledge  and  taste,  which  are  thus  enu- 
merated: 
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I*  The  Athenian  period,  which  began  before  Uie  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  continiied  down  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  This  sera  produced  Herodotas,  Tliucy- 
dides,  Xenoph<»i,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Pericles,  Isocrates, 
^schines,  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aris- 
tophanes, Menander,  Phidias,  Appelles,  and  Praxiteles. 

IL  The  second  is  the  Roman  period,  which  includes 
Terence,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Csesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  To  these  have  been  added, 
though  they  are  men  unquestionably  of  an  inferior  reputa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  purit]^ of  tlieir  writings,  Paterculus, 
Floras,  Lucan,  and  Juvenal ;  Seneca,  Quintilian^  and 
Plmy. 

III.  The  third  is  denominated  the  Arabian  period, 
which,  though  not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  others,  is 
nevertheless  too  illustrious  to.be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
When  the  Saracens  had  subdued  the  countries  in  their 
vicini^,  and  had  established  considerable  kingdoms  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  like  other  conquerors,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  'improvement  of 
the  human  mind.  For  this  purpose  they  translated  the 
best  Greek  authors  into  their  own  language.  Though  th^ 
did- not  wholly  neglect  the  politer  studies,  and  even  excelled 
in  poetry  and  history,  yet  they  chiefly  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  sciences,  at  once  sublime,  and  of  practical  utility, 
viz.  Astrohpmy,  Chemistry,  and  Medicine. 

IV.  The  next  is  the  lUUianj  or  Medicean  period,  so 
called- from  the  great  eneouragement  given  to  the  study^ 
and  improvement  of  the  Belles  Lettres  by  the  illustrious 
fiimily  of  the  Medici.  This  aera  took  its  rise  from  the 
revival  of  learning  and  taste  in  Italy,  a  little  before  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  and  reached  down  to  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  In  this  period  are  included  the  cele- 
brated names  of  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Guic- 
dardini,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Bembo,  and  Vida:  all  of  whom 
are  illustrious,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  their  writings ; 
flnd  to  these  are  to  be  added,  as  ornaments  to  the  arts, 
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Raphael,  Michael  An^elo,  Corregio,  Guido,  Titian,  and 
isuch  a  constellation  of  painters  and  sculptors  as  the  world 
never  before  produced.      •  ..  » 

V.  The  last  period  is  said  to  have  begun  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time* 
This  period  is,  on  some  accounts,  more  illustrious  than  the 
preceding,  and  has  been  especially  eminent  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  elegance,  for  the  simplicity  and 
refinement  of  the  manners  of  men,  and  for  an  extensive  im- 
provement in  the  conveniences  and  embellishments  of  life. 
Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  persons  who  have 
adorned  these  latter  times,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  writers,  who,  by  their  works,  have  done  honour  to 
several  coiintries  in  modern  Europe,  particularly  to  France 
and  England.  In  the  former  have  flourished  a  ComeiUe, 
a  Racine,  a  Moliere,  a  Poileau,  a  Massillon,  Flechier, 
Bossuet,  and  Fenelon ;  and  in  our  own  country  we. recog- 
nise the  names  of  a  Locke,  and  Newton ;  a  Milton,  a  Dry- 
den,  a  Pope,  a  Hall,  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Barrow,  a  TiUot- 
son,  an  Atterbury,  Addison,  and  Swift;  a  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  many  others  who  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  rank,  and  will  receive  due  honour  from  posterity. 

If  it  appear  strange  that  the  names  of  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar haVe  been  omitted  in  the  lists  of  excellent  writers  above 
enumerated,  it  should  I)e  recollected,  that  these  great  poets 
flourished  before  the  respective  seras  that  we  have  described. 
Poetry,  and  particularly  the  higher  departments  of  it,  arrives 
soooer  at  perfection  dian  the  other  polite  arts,  or  the  other 
branches  of  general  literature. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Belies  Lettres  rdRects  tlie  highest 
glory  on  the  individuals  who  have  excelled  in  this  depart- 
ment of  study,  as  well  as  on  the  nations  who  have  been 
benefited  by  them.  The  illustrious  characters  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  while  they  have  thrown  a  splendour  round 
the  countries  and  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  have  by 
their  admirable  works  transmitted  their  own  renown  to  all 
succeeding  times,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  rememr  • 
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biance.  Without  ^entering  upon  the  public  benefits  wbicb 
flow  from  the  decant  and  liberal  studies,  we  may  observe^ 
that  an  extensive,  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  and  a  just 
taste  for  polite  literature,  will  tend  to  improve  the  undeiv 
standing  and  to  jrefine  the  affections  and  manners.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  we  must  join  a  just  taste  to  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  literature,  for  otherwise  our 
knowledge  will  not  greatly  avail  us.  A  ioad  of  learning 
will  be  of  small  tervice,  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with  a 
sound  judgment,  and  a  lively  feding  with  respect  to  die 
beauties  of  oomposition.  There  are  persons  in  the  worlds 
to  whose  erudition  scarcely  any  thing  is  unknown,  and  yet 
their  real  character  is  well  drawn  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  says 

PmnSy  Readings  Study,  are  their  just  pretence ; 
And  all  they  want,  is  Spirit,  Taste,  and  Sens^ ! 

But  if  we  apply  to  the  Belles  Lettres  with  a  proper  degree 
of  discernment,  and  with  hearts  disposed  to  relish  the  natural 
nnd  uneiiected  charms,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  tlie 
productions  of  the  best  ancient  and  modem  writers,  we  shall 
find  our  reason  gradually  improving,  and  our  sentiments  of 
things  becoming  every  day  mor6  accurate,  enlarged,  and 
liberal.  The  more  we  converse  with  the  works  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  are  formed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  classic  purity  and  elegance,  the  more  will  our 
faculties  be  strengthened,  the  greater,  progress  shall  we 
make  in  good  sense,  that  most  valuable  acquisition ;  and 
the  fitter  shall  we  be  for  acquitting  ourselves  with  credit 
and  dignity,  ia  the  common  duties  of  our  stations.  It  is 
the  excellence  of  polite  literature,  that  the  objects,  onwbich 
it  is  chiefly  engaged,  are  the  usual  events  and  affections  of 
social  life,  so  that  we  cannot  increase  our  acquaintance  with 
it,  without  increasing  our  qualifications  for  acting  with  wis- 
dom and  prudence  in  the  general  intercourse  which  we  hold 
with  our  fellow  creatures. 

A  just  taste  for  polite  literature,  will  refine  the  manners 
as  well  as  improve  the  understanding,  a  circumstance  that 
^ould  recommend  it  highly  to  our  regard.     The  Belles 
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hUtxes  will  oontr&nite  to  mend  the  heart  in  a  direct  wnff 
aa  the  works  vhich  are  eminent  in  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge^ will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  numb^  of  useful  re- 
marks, maxims,  and  reflections,  and  as  they  display  a  mul- 
titude of  &cts  and.  characters  which  are  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind,,  and  to  inspire  it  with 
the  true  loye  of  virtue  and  solid  glory.  But  the  indirect 
Influence  of  the  liberal  sciences  is  perhaps  still  morepower- 
fiil;  a  steady  application  to  them  gradually  polishes  the 
human  soul,  corrects  and  softens  the  turbulence  of  the  pas- 
8ioii%  and  introduces  a  nobleness  of  thinking,  which  has  a 
liapi^  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  life. 

Though  there  is  not  that  strict  and  dose  connexion  be- 
tween a  taste  for  natural,  and  a  taste  for  moral  beau^, 
which  some  philosophers  have  imagined,  yet  they  are  not 
entirely  without  a  relationship.  The  '*  el^;ans  q;>ectator 
formamm,"  with  respect  to  external  objects,  and  the  pro- 
ductions-of  genius,  will  be  better  qualified,  and  disposed  to 
admire  the  graces  of  the  mind,  than  others,  and  even  to 
cultivate  them,  when  no  extraordinary  temptations  to  the 
contrary  occur  in  his  way.  He  cannot  converse  with  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  —  the  illustrious  men  of  former  days, 
without  feeling  and  imbibing  in  a  certain  degree,  a  dignity 
of  sentiment  and  of  action.  He  will  be  raised  above  the 
inducements  of  vulgar  pleasures,  and  become  a  more  ami- 
able member  of  society ;  accordingly  it  may  be  observed, 
that  by  whatever  vices  their  characters  may  be  tainted,  per- 
sons of  true  taste  are  seldom  deficient  in  the  virtues  of 
politeness  and  humanity. 

Having  pointed  out  the  general  usefiilness  of  the  Bdles 
Lettres,  as  they  are  calculated  to  improve  the  understand^ 
ing,  and  refine  the  affections  and  manners,  we  shall  now,  in 
order  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  evince  their  excellence 
and  importance^  mention  several  of  the  benefits  that  spring 
firom  those  branches  of  polite  learning,  separately  con- 
sidered, which  come  under  our  immediate  cognizance. 

Although  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  do  not,  in  thb 
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fimcef  Ul  within  our  pnmnec^  yet  me  may  ol)senre»  that  if 
we  have  an  easy  oppcnrtunity  of  a<5q|itiling  a  taafte  for^  and 
inraficiency  in  them,  they  will  contribute  to  our  fiMmM§ 
and  enlai^e  our  sphere  of  knowledge*  but  they  may  be 
omitted  without  any  prgudioe  to  oui^  reputation  and  pre- 
tensions as  scholars.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  enmnerate  all 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  liberal  scienoes,  but  to 
gire  such  a  short  and  comprehensiTe  view  of  them^  as  may 
attract  attention,  and  excite  diligence* 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  diat  every  person  ^ouid  parsM 
all  that  is  recommended  as  worthy  of  attainment;  each  indi- 
vidual will  select  for  himself  what  he  deems  most  important 
to  his  own  feelings,  or  most  congenial  to  his  sitaation  and 
rank  in  socie^.  There  may  perhaps  be  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Introduction,  who  will  not  think  it  to  their  purpose^ 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  Greek  and  X<atin.  languages,  and 
still  more,  will  disclaim  all  idea  pf  attending  to  the  ife- 
brew,  yet  we  shall  touch  upod  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  study  of  them  all,  because  to  other  persons^  whose  pur- 
suits force  an  attention  to  them,  it  may  be  important  to 
to  know^  that  to  be  well  grounded  in  these  languages,  is  of 
the  highest  moment. 

The  languages  now  enumerated,  are,  to  a  certain  dass  of 
persons,  justly  reckoned  the  keys  of  knowledge,  and  the 
foundation  of  good  taste,  so  that  without  a  competent  ac- 
quidntance  with  them,  they  virill  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
and  never  make  any  considerable  progress  in  their  pursuits. 
As  few  books  of  importance  are  written  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, excepting  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testamait,  it  is 
chiefly  useful  to  divines,  but  with  regard  to  them,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  it  is  certainly 
absurd  for  persons  to  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  ex- 
plainers of  revelation,  without  being  able  to  have  recourse 
to  the  tongue  in  which  it  was  delivered.  But  the  Hebrew 
language  merits  attention,  as  a  part  o(  the  Belles  Lettres, 
because  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  the  finest  strains 
^  poetry  and  doquence»  the  simplicity,  grandeur,   and 
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beauty  of  which^  cannot  be  perfectly  understood  except  bjr 
those  who  have  an  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
original* 

As  to  the  Greek,  it  is  useful,  not  only  as  it  was  in  this 
language  that  the  chdrter  of  our  salvation  was  delivered,  but 
also  with  relation  to  our  advancement  in  polite  learning. 
It  was  Greece  that  gave  birth  to  the  most  eminent  poets, 
orators,  historians,  and  philosophers ;  so  that  to  the  language 
of  Greece  we  must  apply,  if  we  desire  to  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  those  natural,  unaffected,  and  sublime 
beauties  of  composition,  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all  ages.  The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  likewise  presents  us  with  a  set  of  fine  writers,  the  dis- 
ciples and  rivals  of  Greece,  who  will  be  applauded  so  long 
as  good  sense  and'good  taste  subsist  in  the  world*  But  the 
Latin  is  also  useful,  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  correspondence 
among  men  of  letters,  and  a  kind  of  universal  language,  in 
which  many  ci^ital  treatises  of  modern  times  have  been 
composed,  so  that  unless  we  are  well  skilled  in  it,  we  can 
make  but  an  indifierent  prc^ess  in  several  important  parts 
of  science. 

In  order  to  our  improvement  in  polite  learning,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  principles  of 
General  Grammar;  we  must  then  enter  upon  the  study  of 
Oratory,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  clear  method  in 
whatever  we  wish,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  enforce 
upon  others  as  principles  of  truth  or  duty.  .Our  next  con- 
cern must  be  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  art.  of  Rhetoric,  contained  in  works  expressly  devoted 
to  the  purpose.  Closely  connected  with  Rhetoric,  is  the 
art  of  Criticism,  by  which  is  meant  a  nice  discernment  with 
regard  to  the  beauties  and  defects  of  other  species  of  com- 
position besides  eloquence.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
Criticism^  all  of  which  are  useful  in  a  certain  degree ;  even 
that  which  relates  to  the  different  readings  of  MSS.  and 
cOigectural  emendations,  is  often  of  great  importance  to. the 
interests  of  literature.     At  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
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this  art  was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Indeed  it  wits  alv 
soltttelynece^isary  to  the  obtaining  of  correct  editions  of  the 
ancient  aothois,  the  copies  of  whose  works  had  been  mutik 
ated  and  injured  by  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  tran^ 
scribers.  Nor  are  those  person's  to  be  despised,  or  even 
lightly  esteemed,  who  continue  to  labour  in  the  same  way, 
and  who  endeavour  to  oblige  the  world  with  still  more  per- 
fect transcripts  of  the  noble  productions  of  Antiquity.  But 
a  still  more  interesting  part  of  Criticisnii  is  that  which  ap- 
plies itself  to  the  higher  excellences  of  writing,  which  philo- 
sophically displays  the  sources  from  which  they  proceed^ 
and  feelingly  represents  their  charms;  and  which  tends 
both  to  correct  and  to  refine  our  taste.  We  cannot  con*- 
verse  too  much  with  those  critics  who  answer  to  this  cha^ 
racter,  viz.  those  who  are  excellent  authors,  as  well  as 
excellent  judges.  We  shall  reap  substantial  benefit  from 
perusing  the  works  of  such  men  as  Longinus,  Quintiliai^ 
Horace,  Addison,  Hurd,  and  Lord  Kames;  to  these,  and 
particularly  to  the  latter,  we  shall  in  what  follows  have  fipe^ 
quent  recourse. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  Criticism  is  Poetry.  Those 
who  are  fend  of  this  diviiie  art,  generally  speak  of  it  with 
the  raptures  with  which  youthful  lovers  are  inspired  when 
they  descant  upon  the  charms  of  their  mistresses.  With^- 
out,  however,  losing  our  reason,  or  adopting  the  language 
of  enthusiasm,  we  may  observe,  that  many  solid  advantages 
will  result  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  favourites  of  the 
Muses.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  enliven  and 
strengtiien  the  imagination.  Nothing  wil}^  aSbrd  us  an 
equal  plenty  and  choice  of  words,  or  give  us  a  superior 
insight  into  the  variety  and  force  of  language.  Nothing 
will  fiimish  us  with  ampler  materials  for  uobie  expressions 
and  animated  figures.  But  the  higher  species  of  Poetry 
will  perform  much  more  than  all  this.  The  Epic,  the 
Tragic,  the  Lyric,  and  the  Moral  kinds,  will  inspire  us 
with  a  number  of  sublime  sentiments  and  reflections,  will 
instruct  us  in  the  movement  of  the  passions,  and  form  us  to 
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a  strikii^  and  pathetic  manner  of  composition.  Hie  graces 
of  writing  will  be  acquired  from  reading  the  poets,  sooner 
than  from  any  other  source,  and  perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
person  wholly  unmindful  of  them,  that  was  a  truly  elegant 
author;  and  it  is  no  metfn  recommendation  of  the  Poets, 
that  several  of  them  may  be  ranked  among  our  best  prose 
writers.  History,  on  which  we  shall  soon  enlarge,  is  an- 
other very  important  part  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  but  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  study  of  it,  need  not  be  recounted 
here :  they  will  be  better  enumerated  hereafter.  It  may  how* 
ever  be  observed,  that  it  qualifies  us  for  the  right  conduct  of 
lifis,  whatever  be  the  station  we  fill.  This,  connected  with 
biography,  presents  to  the  view  a  thousand  illustrious  cha- 
racters, actions,  and  events,  deserving  of  our^attention.  It 
opens  to  our  mind  the  great  objects  of  government  uid  mo- 
rality. It  sets  before  us  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  im- 
provements of  art,  and  the  progress  of  human  reason. 

Anotiier  circumstance  well  worthy  of  our  attention  will 
be,  the  obtaining  some  acquaintance  with  tiie  sentiments 
and  systems  of  die  ancient  philosophers*  To  this  may  be 
added  miscellaneous  learning,  which  is  almost  entirely  a 
modem  acquisition.  The  ancients  generally  are  either 
poets,  or  orators,  or  philosophers,  or  historians,  or  critics ; 
but  the  modems  have  produced  a  multitude  of  performances 
which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  witii  any  of  these  species, 
and  yet  are  not  to  be  neglected.  Under  the  denomination 
of  miscellaneous  learning,  may  be  ranked  the  Spectator, 
the  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  &c ;  fictitious  history, 
productions  of  wit  and  humour,  together  with  occasional 
dissertations  and  essays. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Belles 
Lettres,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  it  will  assist  us  in  attaining 
a  dear,  harmonious,  and  forcible  style,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  those  who  have  to  convey  their  ideas 
to  others.  Perspicuity  is  indispensable  to  the  writer  or  the 
speaker,  and  without  it,  all  that  a  person  says  or  does,  in 
the  way  of  Uterntuie,  can  be  of  no  avail.    If  we  do  not  ex- 
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press  our  sentiments  in  a  manner  tluit  is  easy  to  be  under* 
stood,  oar  labour  will  be  lost.     Nor  is  the  bannony  of 
language  to  be  considered  as  a  triyial  acoomplishment.     A 
taste  for  it  is  implanted  in  the  human  constitution,  and  per- 
sons will  find  themselves  pleased  and  afieoted  by  it,  though 
tbey  cannot  assign  a  reason  for  the  influence  it  has  Ufmk 
them.     Besides,  the  clearness  of  a  discourse  will  fi^uetilly 
be  found  to  depend  greatly  on  a  just  and  elegant  anange- 
m^t  of  the  terms  we  make  use  o£     As  to  a  forcible  style, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  exoellaicy,  since  it  must  be 
exceedingly  important  to  haye  our  thoughts  come  with 
weight  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  or  hearers.    It  may 
probably  be  asserted,  without  foar  of  contradicticm,  that  none 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  polite  literature,  ever  united 
in  their  works,  a  perspicuous,  harmonious,  and  strong  man- 
ner of  expression.   They  must  have  been  deficient  in  oine'<Nr 
more,  or  all  of  these  qualities.     It  is  only  by  conversing 
with  the  fine  writers  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  it  is  only 
by  applying  to  the  liberal  studies,  that  we  can  learn  to  com- 
municate our  sentiments  at  once  with  clearness,  graoeliil* 
ness,  and  strength  ;  and  a  happy  conjunction  of  deaimess, 
gracefulness,  and  strength,  will  add  an  efiicacy  to  our  cam** 
positions  that  cannot  be  easily  described.   The  ancients  were 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  benefits  resulting  firom  the  unicm 
of  the  qualities  just  enumerated,   and  therefore  applied 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  polite  learning  with  inert^ 
dible  ardour  and  perseverance.     For  this  purpose  they  en<« 
tered  into  an  accurate  discussion  of  the  nature  and  oom« 
bination  of  long  and  short  sounds,  and  the  beauty  and 
vigour  which  a  discourse  may  derive  firom  a  judicious  man- 
agement of  numerical  foet.    By  these  means  they  brought 
their  eloquence  to  a  surprising  point  of  perfection,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  carry  the  matter 
so  fiur  as  they  did,  yet  something  of  the  same  car^  would 
meet  with  an  ample  reward. 

Witii  respect  to  those  who  n^ould  apply  themselves  tf>  the 
study  of  the  sacred  volume^  it  may  be  ob9erved,  that  a  proper 
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proficiency  and  taste  in  the  Belles  Lettres,  will  enable  them 
to  enter  with  more  discernment  and  spirit  into  the  sense  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  general,  and  especially  into  the  elegance 
and  force  of  particular  passages.    A  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  style  of  the  sacred  records  will  be  of  essential  mo- 
ment to  those  who  undertake  to  explain  their  meaning,  an<l 
enforce  the  doctrines  and  duties  inculcated  in  tliem*  ^  No- 
thing,  perhaps,  will  better  prepare  a  person  for  this  ac- 
quaintance, than  a  previous  study  of  the  authors  who  are 
eminent  in  the  republic  of  polite  learning.     Hence  he  will 
acquire  that  true  genius  of  criticism,  which  will  enable  him 
to  rise  above  grammatical  trifles,  and  to  survey,  with  full 
scope  and  energy  of  intellect,  the  passages  he  has  occasion 
to  illustrate ;  hence  too  he  will  peruse  the  writings  of  the 
inspired  penmen  with  something  of  the  ardour  with  which 
they  themselves  wrote,  which  must  surely  be  the'most  likely 
way  of  discovering  their  design  and  meaning.     Had  com- 
mentators upon  the  sacred  writings  been  usually  men  of 
taste,  the  world  would  not  have  been  loaded  with  such  a 
number  of  tedious  and  insipid  performances.     But  a  com- 
petent progress  in  the  liberal  stu()ies,  will  be  of  signal  ser- 
vice in  enabling  a  person   to  ascertain   the  beauty  and 
emphasis  of  many  particular  passages  of  Scripture.   In  this, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Belles  Lettres  will  most  emi- 
nently display  itself.     Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
best  writers,  will  frequently,  by  producing  a  parallel  senti- 
ment or  mode  of  expression,  throw  extraordinary  lustre  on 
certain  passages  in  ancient  literature.     Raphelius,  Elmer, 
Bos,  and  others,  have  made  excellent  use  of  their  learning 
in  this  respect     Indeed,  it  is  only  the  person  of  taste  who 
is  likely  to  feel  strongly,  and  describe  impressively  the  sub- 
limity,  the  eloquence,  the  pathos,  and  the  energy  of  a 
thousand   passages,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  antiquity,  and  especially  in  the  sacred  records. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  forensic  and  judicial  discus- 
sions^ will  find  a  knowledge  of  polite  litefuture  of  great 
advantage  in  striking  the  affections,  which  is  of  much  con^ 
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sequence  to  tbe  writer  and  the  orator*  Some  have  however 
regarded  this  accottipliBhment  as  of  little  moment  If»  in* 
deed,  men  had  been  framed  without  passions,  we  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  speak  to  their  reason  and  un- 
derstanding; or  if  the  business  of  the  orator  were  only  with 
the  discerning  few,  who  always  follow  the  cool  dictates  of 
the  rational  Acuities,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  enume- 
rate, as  simply  and  plainly  as  possible,  those  fiicts  and  argu- 
ments by  which  their  decision  ought  to  be  governed.  But 
considering  man  as  he  really  is,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  address  his  feelings  as  well  as  his  judgment ;  we 
should  endeavour  to  touch  the  strings  of  his  soul,  and  to 
awaken  his  gratitude,  his  shame,  his  joy,  his  fear,  and  his 
hopes.  This  can  be  efi^ually  done,  only  by  being  our* 
selves  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  recommended 
by  the  dignity  and  weight  of  the  subjects  that  we  treat 
upon,  and  by  the  internal  strength  of  the  motives  by  which 
they  are  enforced.  In  the  airt  of  striking  the  aflections,  we 
shall  however  receive  much  help  from  a  taste  for  the  Belles 
Lettres.  From  them  we  shall  derive  a  more  lively  and  ani- 
mated strain  of  composition,  and  a  more  suitable  and  en-;^^ 
gaging  method  of  appealing  to  the  heart. 

History  will  furnish  us  with  many  excellent  observations 
and  iUustrious  facts,  which  cannot  &il,  when  properly  intro- 
duced and  represented,  of  making  a  powerful  impression 
upon  those  whom  we  address  in  our  discourses,  whether  by 
the  press  or  from  the  pulpit.  The  Orators  will  shew  us  the 
way  of  insinuating  ourselves  into  the  good  will  of  those  for 
whom  we  write,  and  to  whom  we  speak ;  they  will  teach  the 
management  of  those  figures  that  speak  powerfully  to  the 
passions.  The  epic  and  tragic  poets  will  indicate  the  sub- 
lime, the  affecting,  and  tender  emotions  of  the  mind,  in- 
struct us  in  the  sources  of  pity  and  terror,  and  exemplify 
the  language  that  is  fitted  to  excite  them. 

Finally ;  a  competent  progress  in  tbe  liberal  studies  will 
prevent  our  composition  on  the  one  hand,  from  being  care- 
less and  incorrect,  and  on  the  other  from  being  jejune  and 
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spiritless.  These  are  two  extremes  which  oaght  most  stndt* 
ously  to  be  avoided.  If  we  are  remarkaUy  defective  in  ao* 
curacy,  though  we  abound  in  other  excellences,  we  shall 
disgust  the  judicious;  but  if  we  are  cold  and  lifeless,  we 
shidl  be  guilQr  of  a  more  disagreeable  &ult,  and  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  both  these  defects,  will  be  diligently  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  These  will  not 
only  teadb  us  to  guard  agpinst  glaring  improprieties,  but  will 
fi9P  induce  us  to  aspire  to  a  higher  merit  than  that  of  a 
languid  correctness.  They  will  instruct  us  to  put  our 
^thoughts  into  th^ir  prc^r  place;  to  introduce  them  with 
^^icficy  and  address,  and  clothe  them  with  decent  orna- 
ment. In  short, .  the  Belles  Lettres  will  give  a  colouring, 
a  graces  and  an  energy  to  our  sentiments,  which  will  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  s^hplar  in  every  department  of 
iiterature* 
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OF  LANGUAGE. 

Definition  of  Lnaguage  and  Articulation.  —  Description  of  the  Voice, 
and  on  what  it  depends.  —  Of  Letters,  Syllables,  and  Words.  —  Rj^ 
and  Ori^n  of  Language. — Names  of  Things,  bow  selected.  —  Inter* 

'  jecdons.  —  Origin  of  Action.  —  Causes  of  Metaphorical  Language. 
—.Origin  of  different  Kinds  of  Writing. — ^.Discovery  of  Letters.—- 
Account  of  Cadmus. —  Methods  and  Materials  of  Writing. 

JLiANGUAGE  may  be  defined  to  be  a  set  of  words  that  any 
people  have  agreed  upon,  by  which  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  each  other.  Or,  more  generally,  by  language 
may  be  understood  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  certain 
artictdate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  signs  of  those  ideas. 

Articulation  is  the  form  or  character  which  the  voice  ac- 
quires by  means  of  the  mouth,  and  its  several  organs  and 
appendages,  as  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  larynx, 
&C.  The  voice,  by  articulation,  is  not  made  more  loud  or 
soft,  which  are  said  to  be  its  primary  qualities,  but  it  ac- 
quires, in  addition  to  these  characters,  others  that  may 
exist  with  them.  The  simplest  of  these  new  characters  are 
those  acquired  by  means  of  the  openings  of  the  mouth,  as 
these  openings  differ  in  giving  the  voice  a  passage ;  and 
:from,the  several  configurations  of  these  openings  proceed 
vowels.  There  are  other  articulate  forms  which  the  mouth 
effects,  not  by  mere  openings,  but  by  different  contacts  of 
its  several  parts,  such  as  it  makes  by  the  junction  of  the 
lips ;  of  the  tongue  with  the  teeth ;  of  the  tongue  with  the 
palate,  and  the  hke.     These  contacts  are  preceded,  or  im- 
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mediately  followed,  by  some  opening  of  the  mouth ;  and 
the  articulations  so  produced  are  denominated  consonants. 

The  voice  is  produced  by  the  larynx,  which  is  a  hollow 
organ  placed  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  which  gives  a  passage  to  the  air  into 
and  oat  of  the  lungs  in  respiration* 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  pieces,  moved 
in  various  directions  by  voluntary  muscles,  on  the  motion 
of  which,  habit  and  practice  confer  a  vast  precision.  Thus, 
voice  is  to  speech,  in  relation  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
what  the  rude  movements  of  the  fingers  of  the  savage  are 
to  the  precise  and  delicate  motions  of  a  man  employed  in 
the  finest  mechanical  arts.  The  principle  is  the  same^  the 
results  only  are  different.  .  Itis  ageneral  law  in  the  organs 
of  voluntary  motion,  that  they  acquire  perfection  by  exer- 
cise, that  they  are  in  short  susceptible  of  education. 

Speech,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  formation  of 
the  voice,  produced  by  means  of  the  organs  about  the 
throat,  nose,  and  mouth,  into  articulate  sounds,  l^  which 
men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  AH  ani- 
mals have  a  voice,  but  man  alone  speaks,  in  the  sense  now 
alluded  to. 

If  a  letter  be  a  sound  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  more 
simple  elements,  speech  is  the  formation  of  the  voice  into 
the  sounds  expressed  by  letters,  and  the  composition  of 
words  from  these.  Letters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  vowels  and  consonants :  the  former  are  produced 
simply  by  the  voice  passing  through  the  mouth,  opened  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  without  tfie  aid  of  the  tongue. 
The  latter,  are  sounds  pronounced  with  the  vowels,  and 
modifying  or  limiting  them :  they  have,  therefoi^  either 
expressed  or  understood,  vowels  before  or  after  them.  The 
sound  of  the  vowel  in  these  cases  is  altered,  by  tlie  tMgue 
being  applied  to  some  part  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  or 
striking  against  the  teeth  or  lips. 

The  smallest  combinations  of  letters  produce  a  syllable; 
syllables,  properly  joined,  make  a  word ;  words  duly  com* 
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bjaed  Ibnn  a  sentence;  and  of  sentences  are  ooropoMd  pro- 
ti<nos»  discoursest  &c.  So  that  to  principles  apparenily  very 
trivial^  as,  to  about  twenty  elementary  sounds,  we  owe  that 
variety  of  articulate  words  which  have  been  sufficient  to 
explain  the  saidments  of  all  the  present  and  past  gener- 
ations of  men* 

Language  may  be  considered,  as  signifying  the  expres- 
sion of  our  ideas  by  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as 
the  signs  of  those  ideas.  In  a  more  general  sense,  tlie 
word  language  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  sounds  by 
which  animals  of  all  kinds  express  thdr  particular  fiaelings 
and  impulses,  in  a  manner  that  b  intdUg^Ue  to  thdr  own 
species.  Between,  however,  the  language  of  man,  in  a 
civilized  state,  and  that  of  the  inferior  animals,  there  is  but 
little  analogy.  Human  language  is  capable  of  exjHressing 
ideas  and  notions,  of  which  it  is  probable  the  brute 
creation  can  have  no  conoq>tion.  8peech|  according  to  tfa^ 
ancients,  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and  what  is 
inexpedient,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  what  is  just  or 
unjust ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  peculiar  to  man,  who  alone  pos- 
sesses a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  expedient  and  in- 
expedient. 

Few  subjects  are  more  difficult  than  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  die  rise  and  origin  of  language.  As  there  are  no 
&ct8  to  lead  us  to  msppqse  that  articulated  language  is  the 
result  of  instinct^  the  enquiry  is  interesting  and  important, 
though  embarrassed  with  much  difficulty,  how  mankind 
were  first  induced  to  fiJ)ricate  sounds,  and  employ  them 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  ChQdren 
learn  to  speak  by  insensible  imitation,  and  when  advanced 
in  life,  they  learn  other  languages,  than  what  they  hear 
spoken  about  them,  under  proper  instructors,  or  through 
the  medium  of  books;  but  the  first  men  had  no  speaker  to 
imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  study.  By  what  means 
then  did  they  learn  to  speak?  —  On  this  question,  only 
two  opinions  can  be  formed.  Either  language  must  haye 
been  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  or  it  is  the  fruit  of 
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human  industry.  The  greater  part  of  Jews  and 
and  some  learned  and  enquiring  Pagans,  jiave  embraced  the 
former  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Moses,  'who  represents  the  Creator  as  teaching  our 
first  parents  the  names  of  animals.  The  letter  t^inion  is 
held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  many 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ^ho  maintain  that  lan- 
guage was  an  art  invented  by  man.  The  first  men,  they 
say,  lived  for  some  time  in  woods  and  caves,  uttering  only 
confused  and  indistinct  noises,  till  associating  for  mutual 
assistance^  they  came  by  d^rees  to  use  articulate  sounds, 
mutually  agreed  upon  ibr  the  arbitrary  signs  or  marks  of 
those  ideas  in  the  tnind  of  the  speaker,  which  he  wanted  to 
<;ommunicate  to  the  hearer. 

It  is  certain,  that  men  could  not  have  instituted  civil 
polity,  or  have  carried  on  by  concert  any  common  work» 
without  communicating  their  designs  to  each  other,  and 
there  are  four  ways  by  which  it  bas  been  thou^t  thiEit  this 
could  have  been  done  before  the  invention  of  speech,  viz. 
(1)  By  inarticulate  cries,  expressive  of  sentiments  and 
passions.  (2)  Gestures,  and  the  expression  of  countenance. 
(3)  Imitative  sounds,  expressive  of  audible  things;  and  (4) 
Painting,  by  which  visible  objects  may  be  represented*  Of 
those  methods  of  comunication,  it  is  plain  that  only  two 
have  any  connection  with  language,  viz.  inarticulate  cries, 
and  imitative  sounds:  the  latter. must  probably  be  aban- 
doned, as  having  contributed  nothing  to  the  invention  of 
articulation,  though  it  may  have  assisted  in  its  progressive 
advancement.  Therefore,  inarticulate  cries  only  must  be 
looked  to,  as  having  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  language, 
if  it  were  an  art  acquired  by  human  ingenuity  alone. 

Many  of  our  best  modem  writers,  among  whom  are  War- 
burton,  Johnson,  Beattie,  and  Blair,  maintain  that  language 
was  originally  revealed  from  heaven ;  and  they  regard  the 
accounts  of .  its  human  invention  as  erroneous  and  irra- 
tional. The  opinions  of  the  ancients,  as  they  are  called, 
in  their  estimation,  claim  no  greater  authority  than  those  of 
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other  men,  because  language  was  formed  and  brought  to  a 
great  degi'ee  of  perfection,  long  before  the  era  of  any  his- 
torian that  has  come  down  to  modern  times ;  of  course,  the 
antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writersi  gives  them  no 
advantage,  in  this  enquiry,  over  the  philosophers  of  the 
present  or  of  the  last  century.  ' 

I^  honrever,  the  first  language  was.  communicated  to  man 
by  inspiration,  it  must,  it  may  be  imagined,  have.been  per- 
fect, and  held  in  high  reverence  by  those  who. spoke  it;  and 
would,  in  fitct,  have  become  universal,  or  the  language  of 
all  mankind.     But  we  know  that  a  vast  variety  of  languages 
}iave  prevuled  in  the  world,  of  which  some,  are  veiy  imper- 
fect, and  others  have  unquestionably  been  lost.     Now  if 
difEerent  languages  were  originally  invented  by  different 
nations,  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mixture  of 
these  nations ;  whereas  it  should  seem,  that  no  motive  su& 
-fidently  powerful  could  have  been  offered,  to  induce  men, 
possessed  of  one  perfect  language  of  Divine  original,  to  for- 
sake it  for  others  of  their  own  invention,  that  would,  in 
every  respect,  be  inferior  to  that  with  which  they  or  their 
fore&thers  had  been  inspired. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  said*  that  nothing  was  given  by 
inspiration,  but  the  faculty  of  speech  and  the  elements  of 
language ;  and  that  men  have  modified  it  by  their  natural 
powers,  in  the  same  way  as  thousands  improve  what  they 
could  not  invent.  The  first  language,  if  given  by  inspir- 
ation, would  have  been  perfect  in  its  principles,  but,  pro- 
:bably,  not  copious :  it  was  sufficient  that  a  foundation  was 
laid  of  such  aloature  as  would  support  the  largest  super- 
.structure,  which  men  might  ever  have  occasion  to  raise 
upon  it,  and  that  they  were  taught  the  method  of  rearing 
this  superstructure  by  composition  and  derivation.  This 
.theory,  while  it  preserves  the  language  radically  the  same, 
admits  the  introduction  of  different  dialects  in  different 
countries  over  which  men  spread  themselves.  Every  new 
region  and  every  new  clunate  suggests  different  ideas,  and 
creates  different  wants,  which  would  produce  great  diversity, 
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even  in  the  first  dements  of  speech,  amcmg  all  savage 
tions ;  the  w<Hrds  retained  of  the  original  language 
used  in  various  senses^  and  pronounced  with  various  ac- 
cents. When  any  of  these  tribes  emerged  from  barfaorismy 
the  improvement  and  oopiousness  of  their  lanqguage  would 
keep  pace  with  their  own  prc^press  in  knowledge,  and  die 
arts  of  life.  Superior  refinement  maiy  induce  imitatioD, 
conquest  may  impose  a  language^  and  extension  of  empires 
may  melt  down  diffisrent  nations  and  di^ent  dialects  into 
one  mass ;  but  indqiendent  tribes,  without  any  other  colla- 
teral circumstances,  naturally  adopt  a  diversity  of  languages. 
The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore^  the  copiousness  of  some, 
and  the  narrowness  of  others,  furnish  no  scdid  objection  to 
the  Divine  origin  of  language;  for,  whether  it  was  at  first 
revealed  from  heaven,  or,  in  the  course  of  ages,  was  in- 
vented by  men,  a  multitude  <^  dialects  wouM  inevitably 
arise  as  soon  as  the  human  race  was  sqKuated  into  a  num^ 
ber  of  distinct  and  independent  nations. 

After  all,  we  pretend  not  to  decide  on  this  controversy ; 
it  is  suiBdent  for  our  purpose  to  have  very  briefly  stated  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  On  either  theory,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  speech  were  very  contracted,  and 
we  may  acoordin^y  proceed  to  enquire  in  what  manner,  and 
by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  the  state  in  which  we 
now  find  it.  If  we  suppose  a  period  to  exist  befcM^e  any 
words  were  invented  or  known,  it  is  dear  that  men  could 
have  had  no  other  method  of  communicating  thdr  fedings 
to  others,  than  by  cries  of  passion,  accompanied  by  such 
gestures  as  were  expressive  of  mental  emotion.  These  are 
the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and  which, 
being  natural  to  all,  are  understood  by  all.  Hiese  exclam- 
ations, therefore,  called,  by  grammarians,  interjections,  ut- 
tered in  a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  elements  of  speech. — See  thefotUming  ekajOers. 

When  a  more  enlarged  communication  became  requinte, 
and  -names  began  to  be  applied  to  objects,  these  names  must 
have  been  chosen  by  assimilating,  as  much  as  possible^  the 
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Mimd  of  the  Bame  of  iMiy  pardcular  object  to  the  natiire  of 
the  object  in  question :  thus,  in  dedgnattngany  thing  harsh 
or  boisterous,  a  hanb  or  boisterous  sound  would  be  apidied, 
in  Ae  pame  manner  m»  a  painter,  would  represent  grass  by 
using  a  green  colour.  The  qpeaker  could  not  act  other* 
wise^  if  he  desired  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that 
object  wbkk  he  wished  to  name.  To  imagine  words  in* 
vented,  or  names  giiren  to  thing8,.in  a  manner  purely  arbi-^ 
trary,  is  to  suppose  an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must 
bave  been  some  motive  which  led  to  one  name  rather  than 
another,  and  no  motive  would  more  generally  operate  upo^ 
men,  in  dieir  first  efibrts  towards  language^  than  a  deure  to 
describe^  by  speecbf  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  complete^  according  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  liumaa  voice  to  efiect  this  imitation.  In  aU 
languages,  a  multitude  of  words  are  evidently  constructed 
on  this  principle :  a  certain  bird  is  named  a  cuckoo,  from 
the  sound  ^diich  it  emits;  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  rooTj 
another  to  whistle^  and  we  ail  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms  thus  i^Hed;.  a  bullet  from  a  musket  is  smd  to  make 
a  vihixung  noise ;  a  serpent  is  said  to  hiss^  a  fly  to  buzz ; 
and  the  fc^^'pg  of  a  building  is  said  to  come  with  a  croA  : 
a  heavy  and  idcdent  rain  is  said  to  pour^  and  hail  to  raiile. 
In  all  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  the  resem;- 
blance  between  the  woid,  and  the  thing  signified,  is  plainly 
discemible. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  this  principle  of  a  natural 
relation  between  words  and  ofcgects  can  only  be  applied  to 
language  in  its  simple  and  early  state ;  and  though  there 
are  remains  of  it  to  be  traced,  it  would  be  vain  and  hopeless 
to  search  lor  it  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  any 
modem  language.  As  the  number  of  terms  increases  among 
every  people  «od  the  vast  field  of  language  b  filled  up, 
words,  by  a  thousand  fimdfiil  and  irregular  mediods  of 
derivation  and  composition,  deviate  widely  fitim  their  pri- 
mitive roots,  and  lose  all.  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things 
signified.     Such  is  the  existing  state  of  language.     Words, 
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as  we  now  use  them,  may  be  consklered  as  symbols,  iiot 
imitations ;  as  arbitrary,  not  natural  signs  of  ideasi  Bu^ 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  language,  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  its  rise  among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake 
more  of  a  natural  expression. 

Passionate  exclamations,  or,  as  they  are  denominated,  in- 
terjections, were  the  first  elements  of  speech.  Men  laboured 
to  communicate  their  feelings  to  each  other,  by  those  ex^ 
pressive  cries  or  gestures  which  nature  taught  them.  After 
the  names  of  things  began  to  be  introduced,  the  mode  of 
speaking  by  natural  signs  would  not  be  abaodotied  at  once  ; 
for.  language,  in  its  infimcy,  we  can  readily  imiagine,  must 
have  been  extremely  barren,  aiid,  for  a  considerable  period, 
among  rude  nations,  conversation  would  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  few  words,  intermixed  with  exclamations  and  ear- 
nest gestures.  To  this  mode  of  speaking,  necessity  at  first 
gave  rise.  But  after  the  necessity  had  ceased,  by  language 
becoming  more  copious,  the  ancient  mode  of  speech  still 
subsisted  among  many  nations,  and  what  had  arisen  fix>nt 
necessity,  continued  to  be  used  for  .  ornament  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  a  musical  and  gesticulating 
pronunciation  was  retained  in  a  considerable  degree :  the 
declamations  of  their  orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their 
actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
denominated  recitative  in  music  ;^r  was  capable  of  being 
marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instruments.  The 
case  was  parallel  with  respect  to  gestures ;  for  strong  tones 
and  animated  gestures  always  go  together.  The  action, 
both  of  the  orators  and  players  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
fiur  more  vehement  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  Cicero  says,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  contest  between 
him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in 
a  greater  variety  of  phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety 
of  intelligent,  significant  gestures.  At  length,  gesture  en- 
tirely engrossed  the  stage ;  and  the  favourite  entertainmeht 
was  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  by  gesticulation  only. 

The  early  language  of  mankind  being  entirely  composed 
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of  words  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  became,  of  necessity, 
extremely  metaphorical.  To  signiiy  any  feeling  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  particular  expression  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose,  but  they  were  obliged  to  paint  the 
emotion  which  they  felt,  by  alluding  to  sensible  objects 
which  had  most  connection  with  it ;  and  which  could  render 
it,  in  some  degree,  visible  to  others. 

As  language  became  more  copious,  it  gradually  lost  the 
figurative  style,  which  was  its  briginal  characteristic  The 
vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures  became 
less  universal.  Instead  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the 
instructors  of  the  world;  and,  in  their  reasonings  on  all  sub- 
jects, they  introduced  that  plainer  and  more  simple  style  of 
composition  which  is  now  denominated  prose:  and,  at 
leiigtii,  the  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  language  was 
reserved  for  those  occasions  only,  in  wliich  ornament  was 
professedly  studied. 

Writing  is  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and  conse- 
quently was  subsequent  to  it  in  the  order  of  time.  Its 
characters  are  of  two  kinds :  either  signs  for  things,  or 
signs  for  words.  Thus  the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and 
symbols  employed  by  tlie  ancients,  were  of  the  former  sort ; 
the  alphabetical  characters,  now  employed  by  Europeans, 
of  the  latter. 

Pictures  were  certainly  used  in  the  first  graphical  attempts 
of  mankind,  because  men  are  naturally  prone  to  imitation ; 
and,  therefore,  a  rude  picture  would  soon  be  employed  (or 
giving  imperfect  descriptions  of  events,  and  for  recording 
the  r<imembr$aice  of  facts,  or  of  a  beloved  object.  Thus,  to 
signify  that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  painted  the 
:  figure  of  a  dead  man  lying  on  the  ground,  and  another 
standing  over  him  with  a  hostile  weapon  in  his  hand.  This 
was  the  only  kind  of  writing  made  use  of  by  the  Mexicans, 
when  America  was  first  discovered.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  imperfect  mode  of  recording  facts,  since,  by  pictures, 
-^!Kternal  events  only  could  be  delineated. 

Hievoglyphical  characters  may  be  considered  as  llie  second 
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stage  in  the  art  of  writing.  These  consist  of  certain  symbol 
which  are  made  to  represent  invisible  objects,  on  aooonnt 
of  a  resemblance  which  such  sjrmbols  are  supposed  to  bear 
to  the  objects  themselves.  Thus  a  circle  having  neitliar 
beginning  nor  end,  was  die  symbol  of  eternity ;  a  lion  was 
the  hieroglyphic  of  strength ;  a  horse  of  liberty.  Egypt 
was  the  country  where  this  kind  of  writing  was  most  studied, 
and  brought  into  a  regular  art.  The  Egyptians  contrived 
to  make  their  hieroglyphics  \)cfdi  pictures  and  characters ; 
in  efiecting  thb  improvement  they  proceeded  gradoally,  by 
first  making  the  principal  circumstance  of  the  subject  stand 
for  the  whole ;  thus  they  represented  a  batde  of  two  armies 
in  array,  by  two  hands,  the  one  holding  a  shield,  and  the 
other,  a  bow :  then  by  putting  the  instrcnnent  represoiting 
the  thing,  whether  real  tx  metaphorical,  for  the  thing  itsdU"; 
as  an  eye  and  sceptre  to  represent  a  monarch ;  a  ship  and 
pilot,  the  governor  of  the  universe ;  and,  finally,  by  making 
one  thing  stand  for,  and  represent  another,  where  they  dis- 
covered or  imagined  a  resemblance ;  thus  the  universe  was 
designed  by  a  serpent  in  a  circle^  whose  vari^ated  spots 
denoted  the  stars.  The  Egyptians,  also,  pitched  upon 
animals  as  the  emblems  of  moral  objects,  according  to  the 
qualities  with  which  they  supposed  them  to  be  endowed : 
thus,  imprudence  was  denoted  by  a  fly ;  wisdcxn,  or  fore- 
sight, by  an  ant ;  and  victory,  by  a  hawk. 

The  Chinese  writing  was  the  next  improvement  in  the 
use  of  hieroglyphics.  Tlie  Egyptians  joined  characteristic 
marks  to  images,  the  Chinese  threw  out  the  images,  and  re- 
tained only  the  contracted  marks;  and  fWnn  these  marks 
proceeded  letters,  which  they  use  to  this  day.  They  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters  or  idmple  sounds,  of  which  their  words 
are  composed,  but  every  single  character  is  expressive  of*an 
idea :  it  is  a  mark  which  signifies  some  one  thing  or  object 
The  number  of  these  characters  is,  of  course,  almost  im- 
mense; seventy  or  eighty  thousand  have  been  enumerated, 
so  that  to  become  tolerably  acquainted  with  them,  is  the 
business  of  a  whole  life,  a  circumstance  that  will  readily  ac- 
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count  for  tl|^  small  prepress  that  is  made  by  ihe  Chinese  in 
literature  and  every  kind  of  sci^Me.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Chinese  characters  are  of  the  same  nature  with  hiero- 
glyphics-—they  are  the  signs  of  things^  and  not  of  words; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  T<Hiqui%  Korea,  8tc^  who 
qpeak  different  hmgnages  from  each  odier,  and  also  froos 
the  Chinese^  employ  the  same  written  diaracters  with  them^ 
and  thus  correspond  intell^ibly  with  one  another  in  writii^, 
though  they  are  ignorant  of  the  langua^  spoken  in  the  re- 
spective countries.  The  figures  that  we  use  in  arithmetic 
affi>rd  an  exemplification  of  this  sort  of  writing.  They  have 
DO  dependence  on  words ;  each  figure  represents  the  num* 
ber  for  which  it  stands,  and  consequently  is  equally  under- 
stood by  all  nations  who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  figures. 

To  remedy  the  imperfections  which  attached  themselves 
to  each  of  the  methods  of  communication  above  referred  to^ 
was  the  object  of  the  invention  of  signs,  which  should  stand, 
not  directly  fer  things,  but  words,  by  which  things  were 
distinguished  fnnn  one  another ;  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
by  the  advancement  of  one  steps  more  in  progression,  an 
idphabet  of  syllables  was  invented  previously  to  an  alpha*- 
bet  of  letters.     Such  is  even  said  to  be  retained,  at  this 
ilay,  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  countries  of  the  East    This,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  characters  wanted,  would  b«ve 
rendered  reading  and  writing  very  complex  and  laborious ; 
jmd  it,  at  length,  gave  way  to  the  grand  discovery  of  letters. 
To  whom  we  are  indebted  tar  this  sublime  invention,  we 
.know  not.      They  were,   unquestionably,    brought  into 
Greece,  by  a  person  denominated,  in  history,  Cadmus,  but 
who  this  Cadmus  was,  is  not  so  easily  deteimined.  Accord- 
ing to  Bliur,  he  was  a  Phcenician,  and  arrived  in  Greece 
about  1500.years  before  the  Christian  era,  bringing  with 
him  sixteen  letters,  the  others  being  added  by  Palamedes 
and  Simonides,  vis.  four  by  each. 

Those  who  hove  investigated  tUs  subject,  admit  that  much 
difficulty  is  attached  to  it;  but  they  say,  that  the  similarity 
m  name  and  figure,  of  the  Phoenician,   Hebrew,  Greek, 
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and  Roman  alphabets,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  they  were 
originally  derived  from  the  same  source. 

To.  Cadmus  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  estabiish- 
ment  of  schools;  he  is  said,  likewise,  to. have  taught  the 
mysteries  of  trade  and  navigation  to  the  Grecians;  and 
from  him  was  derived  the  epithet  Cadmeah,  as  applicable 
to  brass,  he  being  the  inventor  of  thb  species  of  metal,  and 
having  introduced  the.  use  of  it  into  Greece. 

Although  Dr.  Blair  dates  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece 
at  the  year  1 49S,  B.  C,  yet  thisevent  is,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
referred  to  a  much  later  period,  viz.  1045  years  before  the 
birth  cS  Christ.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  imagines  that  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  occasioned  by 
the  conquests  of  David.  *'  These  people^"  he  says,  *^  flee- 
ing from  Zidon  and  from  David,  came,  under  the  conduct 
of  Cadmus  and  other  captains,  into  Asia  Minor,  Crete^ 
Greece,  and  Lybiaj  and  introduced  letters,  music,  poetry, 
metals  and  their  &brication,  and  the  other  arts,  sciences, 
And  customs  of  the  Phoeilicians.  This  happened  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  it  was 
about  the  sixteenth  year  of  David's  reign,  that  Cadmus  fled 
from  Zidon." 

.  The  ancient  order  of  writing  was  from  the  right  hand  to 
the. left:  afterwards,  the  Greeks  used  to  write  thw  lines 
alternately  from  right  to  left;,  and  from  the  left  to  the  ri^t. 
This  practice  continued  to  the  time  of  Solon,  and,  at  length, 
the  motion  from  the  left  band  to  the  right  being  found  more 
natural  and  convenient,  it  was  adopted  throughout  all  the. 
nati<His  of  Eurc^. 

Writing  was  first  exhibited  on  pillars  and  tables  of  stone, 
afterwards  upon  metals :  as  it  became  practised  more  ex- 
tensively, the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees  were  used  in  some 
countries ;  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  or  soft  wax,  on  which  the  impression  was  made 
with  a  stylus  of  iron.  Parchment,  manufiictured  from  the 
hides  of  animals,  was  an  early  invention ;  but  paper,  the  great 
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discovery  of  modem  times,  was  not  made  till  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin  of  the  elements  of  hui- 
guage,  we  may  pass  on  to  its  structure :  this  comprehends 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  speech^ 
which  will  be  considered  at  large  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
devoted  to  Grammar.     On  this  topic,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  grammatical  rules  have  not  suf- 
ficient authority  to  control  the  established  usage  of  lan- 
guage ;  established  custom,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  is 
the  standard  to  which  we  must  at  last  resort  for  determining 
every  controverted  point  in  language  and  style.     Gramma- 
tical rules  are,  however,  not  to  be  regarded  as  useless.     In 
every  language  that  has  been  cultivated,  there  prevails  a 
certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  is  understood 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  commonly  received  modes  of 
speech,  and  which,  in  all  cases   of  doubt,  possesses   con- 
siderable authority. 

Usage  and  custom,  with  respect  to  language,  are  entirely 
independent  of  reason;  and  on  these,  as  a  just  foundation, 
is  erected  the  structure  of  grammar,  a  plan  which  supposes 
a  language  already  introduced  by  use,  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  alter  or  amend  a  tittle,  only  furnishes  reflections, 
called  rules,  to  which  the  manner  of  speaking,  adopted  in 
that  language^  may  be  reduced;  which  reflections,  or  rules, 
make  up  the  grammar  of  that  language. 
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ON  GRAMMAR. 


Arrangement  of  AVords.  — The  Noun.  —  Abstract  Nouns.  —  Number. 

—  Gender.  — -  Adnoun.  *-  Pronoun. 

1  H£  Gitunmar  of  any  language,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  set 
of  rules  and  observations,  directing  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
sorts  of  words  composing  that  language.  These  rules  are 
founded  upon  the  general  usage  of  good  writers ;  and  after 
this  usage  is  ascertained,  it  is  customary  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  to  be  miiibrmly 
guided  by  it. 

The  Art  of  Grammar  is  sometimes  divided  into  four 
parts:  Orthography,  Etymology,  Sjmtax,  and  Prosody. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  gram- 
mar, except  so  fiur  as  they  relate  to  the  grammatical  changes 
made  in  di£Esrent  sorts  of  words.  Etymology  refers  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  sorts  of  words,  and  to  the  various 
changes  which  are  made  upon  them.  Syntax  directs  the 
employment  of  those  changes,  and  the  situation  of  different 
sorts  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

Considered  as  a  science.  Grammar  has  for  its  object 
those  principles  on  which  its  rules  are  founded.  Scientific 
Grammar  discusses  the  grounds  of  the  classification  of 
words,  and  investigates  the  reason  of  tliose  procedures 
which  the  art  of  grammar  lays  down  for  our  observance. 
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Grammar,  as  an  art,  refers  only  to  particular  languages ; 
because  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  system  of 
rules  which  would  i^Iy  to  two  languages.  We  may  point 
out  in  what  respects  the  grammars  of  two  languages  agree ; 
bnt  we  cannot  fimn  a  common  grammair  for  both.  To  a 
certain  extent,  however,  the  principles  ofsci^itific  grammar 
are  general,  and  some  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  universal. 
The  laws  of  the  httman  mmd  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  nations ;  and  of  those  causes  which  have  called  forth 
its  Clergies,  many  have  operated  universally.  Whatever 
have  been  the  variety  of  terms,  and  of  the  modification 
and  airrangement  of  them,  the  grand  objects  of  men,  in  the 
formation  and  extension  of  language,  have  been  the  same, 
—  to  communicate  their  sensations,  their  judgments,  their 
reasonmgs,  — to  express  the  objects  of  their  tlioughts,  and 
the  changes  md  connections  observed  among  them,  —  and 
to  do  this  with  diq^itch.  This  has  produced  great  imi- 
fbrmity  in  the  general  principles  of  language.  But  the 
ccmnection  between  words  and  thou^ts  is  arbitrary,  as  well 
ns  the  mode  of  connecting  words  themselves.  Hence,  with 
much  uniformity^  we  meet  with  much  variety ;  and  hencey 
universal  or  even  general  grammar  must  be  confined  within 
^ery  narrow  limits,  till  the  phenomena  of  a  varie^  of  hu»- 
guages  have  been  examined,  and  their  correspondence  with 
each  othor,  as  well  as  their  cliversities,  ascertained.  We 
sbaD  here  content  ourselves  widi  making  the  phikMBO{ihy  of 
our  ovm  language  our  principal  object,  though  we  shall  oo- 
casionidly  be  led  to  state  the  more  general  principles  of 
graimnar,  and  derive  aome  of  our  illustrations  from  other 
languages.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  may  contribute  to 
render  the  practical  use  of  our  own  language  m<»re  dear 
and  certain. 

Of  the  Arransemevt  of  Words.  The  first  otgeot 
of  Sci^itific  Gbammar  is,  to  form  an  arrangement  of  die 
sorts  of  words  (or  parts  of  speech)  composing  a  language. 
In  languages  which  admit  of  various  changes  in  die  form  of 
words,  to  denote  changes  of  meaning,  the  arrangement  i% 
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in  a  ^eat  degree,  pointed  out  to  the  grammarian ;  and  a 
technical  classification  will,  in  such  cases,  have  a  decided 
superiority  over  one  founded  purely  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples. In  languages  like  our  own,  we  are  less  shackled  hy 
the  contrivance  of  art ;  yet  our  arrangements  ought  to  have 
prartical  convenience  in  view. 

The  true  principle  of  classification  seems  to  be,  not  a  re- 
ference to  essential  differences  in  the  origin  or  signification 
of  words,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  employed.  .  It 
should,  however,  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  all  distinc- 
tions among  the  sorts  of  words,  have  gradually  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  language  has  been  formed,  and 
has  proceeded  towards  maturity ;  and  that  such  distinctions 
are  by  no  means  to  be  extended  beyond  the  present  employ- 
ment of  words.     It  is  necessary,  for  convenience  and  dis- 
patch, that  we  arrange ;  but  arrangement  must  not  super- 
sede further  examination.     The  fact  is,  tliat  .originally  there 
could  have  been  but. one  sort  of  words,  the  nom^s  of  the 
objects  of  our  sensations  and  ideas.     From  these,  all  others 
must;have  sprung;  but,  without  words,  expressing  affirm^ 
atiorij  language  must  have  moved  very  slowly,  and  oflen 
have  been  vexy  ambiguous ;  and  therefore  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  ever  active  principles  of .  association 
would  soon  transform  nouns  into  verbs^  by  making  them,  in 
certain :  situations,  expressive  of  affirmation.     From  these 
two  classes  all  the  rest  have  sprung. 

The  objects  of  sense  and  intellect  are,  in  reality,  nothing 
'more  than  properties,  or  collections  of  properties.  The 
mind,  however,  resorts  to  a  support  for  those  properties; 
something  by  which  they  are  connected ;  in  which  they  exist : 
and  this  we  call  substance.  .  As  far,  however,  as  this  word 
has  any  definite  meaning,  it  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  cd- 
lection  of  properties  existing^  or  capable  of  existing^-  inde- 
pendently of  other  properties.  These  properties  may  be 
considered  coUectivefy ;  or  they  may  be  thought  and  spoken 
of,  though  they  cannot  exist,  sejutratefy.  We  can  think  of 
no  material  substance,  which  does  not  possess  at  least  two 
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properties ;  no  visible  object,  for  instance)  can  be  without 
colour  and  extension :  but  we  can  think  of  extension  and 
of  colour  separately,  that  is,  we  can  direct  the  attention  of 
the  mind  to  each  of  them,  exclusively  of  the  other  proper^ 
ties  with  which  it  may  be  connected.  This  separate  or 
exclusive  attention  of  the  mind,  is  called  abstraction.  It  is 
a  very  simple,  though  a  very  difficult  operation  of  the 
mind. 

The  names  of  substances  are  called  Substantives ;  the  names 
of  properties  without  direct  reference  to  the  substances  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  are  called  Abstract  Nouns.  To 
every  name  comprehended  under  these  two  classes,  the 
term  noun  is  applied.  A  noun  is  said  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  comprehension^  when  the  number  qf  ideas  de- 
noted by  it  is  increased  or  diminished ;  and  in  extensiont 
when  the  number  of  objects^  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  is 
increased  or  diminished.  Those  single  words,  which  are 
added  to  nouna  to  vary  their  comprehension,  or  to  vary  or 
determine  their  extension,  may  be  called  adnouns.  From 
these  similar,  yet  generally  distinct  objects  of  different  ad- 
nouns, arise  two  grand  classes.  Adjectives  and  Restriclives : 
the  former  varjring  the  comprehension  of  the  conjoined 
nouns ;  the  latter  varying,  sometimes  determining,  the  ea^ 
tensiofi  of  them.  In  one  mode  of  the  application  of  the 
tenn,  adjectives  are  nouns;  for  they  are  the  names  of  pro- 
perties; and  originally  they  were  nouns;  but  since  they 
are  not  employed  alone  (like  substantives  and  abstract 
nouns)  to  denote  the  objects  of  thought  or  discourse,  it  is 
preferable  to  class  them  with  words  whose  use  and  employ* 
ment  is  similar. 

"We  constantly  find  it  necessary  to  speak  of  ourselves,  to 
address  others,  or  to  speak  of  others.  If  we  wish  to  speak 
of  ourselves,  to  address  others,  or  to  speak  of  others,  we 
immediately  find,  that  we  must  eMier  mention  the  names 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  or  use  some  words  not  be- 
longing to  ourselves  or  them,  as  individuals,  but,  as  the 
persons  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  o£    This  would  be 
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effected,  by  using  some  short  words  of  equivalent  sigmfi- 
cation ;  such  are  /,  thtm^  and  he.  J  has  the  some  force  as 
the  person  speaking ;  thou^  as  the  person  spoken  to  ,•  and  he^ 
as  the  person  spoken  of;  except  that  /  and  thou  are  limited 
to  the  individuals  actually  speaking  or  addressed,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so  speaking  or  addressed.  These  words  are 
then,  strictly  speaking,  nouns ;  but  as  they  are  used^ 
names  of  persons,  they  are  called  pronouns,  that  is,  for- 
nouns.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  word  he^  not  only  supplies 
the  place  of  the  name,  on  which  account  it  might  be  called 
a  pronoun,  but  has  a  distinct  reference  to  ike  person  havdng 
been  hejbre  mefitioned.  In  a  similar  manner,  she  means  the 
fetnale  person  spoken  of;  and  t/,  the  thit^  spoken  of  These 
words,  with  their  plurals,  are  all  called  pronouns;  and 
though  they  obviously  either  come  under  other  sorts  of 
words,  or  are  abbreviations  for  one  or  more  of  them,  yet 
they  are  at  present  so  distinct  and  important  in  their  use, 
that  they  require  a  separate  class.  Pronouns,  then,  are 
words  used  for  the  names  of  persons  or  things,  connected 
with  the  idea,  that  they  are  either  speaking,  spoken  to,  or 
before  spoken  o£ 

We  cannot  advance  one  step  in  language,  without  lead- 
ing our  hearers  or  readers  to  the  inference,  that  certain 
ideas  are  connected  in  our  minds;  or  that  we  believe  cer- 
tain objects,  properties,  or  events  to  be  connected.  The 
connecting  link  in  language  need  not  always  be  stated.  In 
the  in&ncy  of  language  it  could  not  exbt ;  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  childhood  it  does  not  exist  Words  are  joined 
together,  and  it  is  easily  understood,  that  the  oorre^)ond- 
ing  ideas  are  connected  in  the  mind.  *  Mother,  milk, 
good,'  would  surely  be  understood  by  any  one;  and,  in 
similar  cases,  depending  upon  the  ease  of  inference,  the 
ancient  writers  left  it  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  focn  it 
for  himself.  But  how  slowly  and  how  ambiguously  com- 
munication would  proceed,  without  some  appropriated  link 
of  connection,  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  leaving  out 
of  a  few  sentences^  tliose  words^  whidi,  id  our  language, 
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serve  thst  purf>ose^  and  which,  in  all  langmgM,  are 
saiy  to  render  an  a£Brmation  complete.  The  inteiligalt 
teader,  to  whatever  other  account  of  such  words  he  may 
have  been  accustomed,  will  perceive  that  we  refer  to  verba* 
The  essential  quality  of  a  verb  is,  to  express  aflSrmatkm, 
when  joined  with  the  subject  of  the  affirmation.  When* 
ever  a  word  expresses  it,  that  word  is  a  ferb :  if  in  any 
case  it  does  not  express  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  verb. 

From  verbs  (or  rather  from  the  noun-state  of  verbs,  in 
which  they  do  not  express  affirmation)  a  new  class  of  words 
is  formed,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  noun  and 
the  adjective,  and  agreeing  with  verbs  in  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  requiring  after  them  a  peculiar  form  of 
pronouns.     These  words  are  called  participles. 

In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  found  needful,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurate  and  expeditious  communication,  to  employ 
words  to  modify  or  restrict  the  signification  of  nouns,  it  is 
found  at  least  convenient  to  appropriate  other  words  to 
modify  or  restrict  the  signification  of  adnouns  and  verbs. 
These  are  called  adverbs,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
class  of  words  formed  from  nouns  or  adnouns,  and  used  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  the  action, 
quality,  or  circumstance  denoted  by  verbs  or  adnouns. 
They  are,,  therefore,  convenient  abbreviations,  which  may 
be  supplied  by  the  other  sorts  of  words* 

1.  From  nouns,  adnouns,  and  verbs,  another  class  of 
words  have  arisen,  which,  from  the  long  disuse  of  the  ori- 
ginal forms  of  them,  have  lost  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  are  now  regarded  as  independent  of  them.  They  are 
now  used  to  connect  words,  or  sentences,  or  words  with 
sentences ;  and,  in  general,  point  out  some  particular  kind 
of  connexion.  From  the  employment  of  them,  they  may 
be  termed  coNNiECTiV£8;'and,  under  this  class,  we  compre^ 
hend  those  words  which  are  usually  denominated  Prepd^ 
sijtions  and  Conjunctions.  The  distinction  betweeii  these 
two  sorts  of  connectives,  is  merely  technical ;  the  latter  i*e- 
quiring  after  diem  a  peculiar  form  of  the  promxan,  and 
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also  of  the  noun,  in  languages  in  which  the  noun  admits  of 

flexion. 

We  feel  obliged,  very  much  against  our  inclination,  to 
admit,  as  an  eighth  class  of  words,  some  of  those  which  are 
usually  denominated  interjections.  Words  of  .this  sort 
are  of  very  little  importance,  and  by  many  are  thought  un- 
deserving of  the  name  of  words.  Some  are  inxxduntaty 
*  expressions  of  grief,  or  joy,  or  surprise,  or  some  other 
strong  emotion ;  and  some  may  be  used  with  the  intention 
of  informing  others  what  emotions  are  in  the  mind  o(  the 
speaker  or  writer.  The  former  set  have  no  more  ri^t  to 
be  called  words,  than  the  sigh  of  sorrow,  the  groan  of  pain, 
the  laiigh  of  mirth,  &&,  which  no  one  calls  words;  for 
words  are  voluntary  vocal  sounds,  employed  to  express  our 
ideas  to  others.  The  latter  set  are  generally  found  to  be 
parts  of  sentences,  or  single  words  of  the  before^mentioned 
sorts.  Our  great  philosophical  etymologist,  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  has  traced  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  them ; 
and  the  few  that  remain,  will  probably  be  hereafter  titiced 
by  some  of  those  grammarians  who  are  treading  in  his  steps. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these 
sorts  of  words. 

I.  Of  the  Noun.  —  Those  words  which  are  names  of 
things,  and  which  can  stand  alone,  as  the  subjects  of  an 
affirmation,  are  callea  Nouns.  This  class  of  words  has  two 
grand  divisions;  substantives  and  abstract  nouns.  Substan- 
tives are  the  names  of  substances.  All  names  must  ori- 
ginally have  been  names  of  individuals ;  the  extension  of 
the  application  of  them  must,  however,  have  been  imme- 
diate. The  difficulty  of  producing  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguishable articulate  sounds,  and  the  operation  of  the 
associative  power,  first  led  to  the  application  of  the  same 
word  to  different  individuals;  convenience,  perhaps,  we 
may  justly  say,  necessity,  led  to  the  extension  of  it  When 
a  number  of  things  resemble  each  t>ther  in  some  striking 
particulars,  we  class  them  together  in  one  species ;  md  give 
to  the  species,  a  name  which  is  applicable  to  every  individual 
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included  in  it  When  several  species  agree  in  some  common 
properties,  we  refer  them  to  a  higher  class,  which  we  call  a 
genus ;  and  to  the  g^ius,  we  give  a  name  which  is  appli^ 
cable  to  every  species  and  every  individual  included  in  it* 
This  classification  we  extend  to  the  limits  of  hmnan  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  admirable  contrivances  which 
are  the  result  of  necessity,  or  of  casual  circumstances,  but 
which,  being  extended  and  perfected  by  science^  contribute 
essentially  to  the  progress  and  difiusion  of  knowledge.  — 
But  though  it  is  necessary',  for  the  purposes  of  communi- 
cation, that  many  names  should  be  applicable  to  classes  of 
individuals,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  others 
capable  of  denoting  individuals^  without  the  circuitous  plan 
of  naming  the  general  term,  and  the  distinguishing  quali- 
ties of  the  individual :  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  all 
languages,  numerous  words  which  apply  to  an  in- 
dividual only,  or,  at  least,  are  at  once  referred,  both  by 
speaker  and  hearer,  to  an  individual.  Those  names  which, 
when  alone,  apply  to  a  number  of  individuals,  are  called 
General  Terms^  Appellatives^  or  Common  Nouns ;  and  those 
which,  when  alone,  are  used  to  denote  particuiar  indivi- 
duals, are  called  Proper  Nouns.  Sometimes  proper  nouns 
are  so  applied,  as  to  become  common  nouns,  as  when  we 
say,  the  Caesars,  or  the  Ptolemies.  These  are  instances  of 
the  commencement  of  generalization;  but  there  is  another 
mode  of  the  use  of  proper  nouns,  which  is  more  illustrative 
of  the  processes  actually  adopted,  in  employing  terms  ori- 
ginally denoting  an  individual,  to  denote  classes  of  indi- 
viduals who  resemble  him  in  some  striking  characteristics : 
thus,  we  say,  ^*  the  Bacons,  the  Newtons,  and  the  Lockes, 
of  the  present  day,"  meaning,  by  these  terms,  all  those  in- 
dividuals who  resemble  Bacon,  Newton,  or  Locke,  respects 
ively,  in  the  mode  and  success  of  their  investigation. 

Of  Abstract  Nouns.  —  Though  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  process,  to  form  and  impropriate  names  to  denote 
properties  separate  from  the  oUier  properties  with  which 
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we  see  them  connected  in  nature,  the  origin  and  appropri- 
aticHi  of  such  names  must  have  been  very  gradual;  and  the 
contrivances  which,  in  the  natural  progress  of  language, 
have  been  adopted  to  denote  separate  pr(^>erties»  are  among 
the  most  curious  procedures  of  the  art  of  mutual  communi- 
cation. Mr.  H.  Tooke,  who  has  indisputably  conducted 
us  further  towards  an  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  lan- 
guage than  any  other  author  on  grammar,  considers  ab* 
stract  terms  as  (generally  speaking)  ^^  participles  or  adjectives 
used  without  any  substantive  to  which  they  can  be  joined." 
^  Such  words,"  he  observes,  ^^  compose  the  bulk  of  every 
language.  In  English,  those  whidi  are  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  are  easily  recognised,  because 
those  languages  are  sufficiently  femiliar  to  us,  and  not  so 
ftmihar  as  our  own:  those  Iram  the  Qreek  are  mor^ 
striking,  because  more  unusual:  but  those  which  are 
original  in  our  own  language  have  been  almost  wholly  over- 
looked, and  are  quite  unsuspected."  A  large  proportion  of 
the  nouns  which  he  thus  traces,  are  certainly  not  to  be 
ccmsidered  as  abstract  terms,  according  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  customary  meaning  of  that  appellati(m,  (such  as 
tvVtt),  the  past  participle  of  voir,  something  sam;  tent,  the 
past  participle  from  iendo,  something  stretched:)  and  others, 
require  more  explanation  than  he  has  given ;  (for  instance, 
praoidence,  prudencey  innocence^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
of  qualities  in  ence  and  ance^  which  he  represents  as  the 
neuter  plurals  of  the  present  participles  of  the  Latin  verbs 
videre^mocere^  &c.  without  shewing  us  why  things  foreseeing^ 
or  things  not  hurting^  have  acquired  the  force  of  the  above 
words :)  but  a  considerable  number  of  his  derivations  are 
▼ery  satis&ctory,  and  give  great  insight  into  the  procedures 
of  language.  A  few  may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of  his 
etymologies.  SkilL  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-- 
Saxon  verb  stylan^  to  divide^  to  make  a  difference^  to  discern; 
and  it  signifies  that  faculty  by  which  things  are  properly 
divided^  or  separated  one  fixim  another.  Sorrow  is  the  past 
participle  oUvfrwan^  to  uejr,  to  cause  mischief  to^  and  is  the 
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general  name  for  any  thing  by  which  one  is  vexed^  grieved^ 
or  misc/Ueved,  Wrath  is  the  past  participle  of  writhanj  to 
wrMe.  Heat  is  the  past  participle  of  heaten^  to  make  hot. 
Doom  is  the  past  participle  of  demauy  to  judge^  to  decree* 

Another  dass  of  abstract  nouns,  viz.  those  ending  in  /A, 
have  been  traced  to  a  very  probable  origin  by  Home  Tooke; 
he  considers  them  as  the  third  persons  singular  of  verbs. 
For  instance;  truth  (anciently  written  tnmeih^  tromth^  truths 
and  troths)  means,  what  one  trowethy  u  e.  thinketh,  or  firmly 
believeth  ;  tDormth  means  that  which  moarmeth :  strength  is 
that  which  stringeth^  or  maketh  one  strong.     While  how- 
ev^,  we  agree  so  fiur  with  Mr.  Tooke,  we  cannot  go  with 
him,  when  he  limits  our  acceptation  of  words  to  that  in 
which  they  were  first  employed ;  and  supposes  that  all  the 
complicated,  yet  often  definable  associations,   which  the 
gradual  progress  of  language  and  intellect  has  connected 
with  words,  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  our  fore- 
fiithers.    We  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  belief  that  he 
has  either  totally  overlooked,  or  greatly  neglected,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  association,  both  in  the  form- 
ation of  ideas,  and  in  the  connecting  of  them  with  words. 
It  does  not  follow,  that  becansft  the  ideas  connected  with 
abstract  terms  are  not  what  Mr.  Locke  supposed,  that 
there  are  no  ideas  connected  with  them,  but  that  they  are 
merely  contrivances  of  language.     Several  classes  of  ab- 
stract nouns  are  altogether  passed  over  by  Mr.  Tooke ; 
and  we  regret  it,  because  he  was  eminently  qualified  to 
trace  the  origin  of  those  terminations,  by  which  are  formed 
the  names  of  qualities,  considered  as  separate  fi'om  the 
substances  in  which  they  exist.     One  dass  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of  ness  to  the  adjective,  such  as  whitenessj 
goodness.  Sec.     Ness  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  naes,  or  nese^  sig- 
nifying nose.     It  is  also  used  for  promontory :  as  in  Sheer^- 
nesSf  OrfordnesSf  the  Naze^  &c     Joined  to  the  name  of  a 
quality,    it  denotes  that  the   quality  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  an  object;  it  consequently  holds  it  up  as  ati 
object  of  separate  attention. 
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Of  Number. — We  now  proceed  to  those  changes  which 
are  made  in  the  form  of  nouns,  to  express  a  change  of  sig- 
nification ;  and  first,  we  shall  attend  to  Number.    In  speak- 
ing of  the  objects  of  thought,  we  have  constant  occasion  to 
speak  of  one  or  more  of  a  kind ;  in  every  language,  there- 
fore, we  may  expect  to  find  a  variation  in  the  form  or  ad- 
juncts of  nouns,  to  denote  unity  or  plurality.     To  avoid 
the  necessity  of  using  such  adjuncts,  or  rather,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coalescence  of  them  widi  the  nouns,  owing 
to  the  firequ^t  use  of  them  in  connection  with  the  nouns,  a 
change  of  fi^rm.has  taken  place  in  most  cultivatedianguages. 
The  Hebrew  plurals  are  generally  formed  by  the  addition 
of  J2j  ff^cmy  to  the  noun,  probably  because  O  was  the  symbol 
of  water,  and  denoted  collection  and  plurality ;  and  in  that 
language  the  coalescence  h^s  actually  taken   place,  and 
occasionally    undergone    some  corruption.      Among  the 
Chinese,  the  plural  adjunct  has  not  yet  coalesced  with  the 
noun ;  and, they  generally  denote  the  plural  by  the  addition 
of  min  to  the  singular.      Supposing  the  coalescence  of 
plural  adjuncts  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  changes  on 
nouns  to  denote  plurality  of  meaning,  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  all  plural  changes  were  thus  formed.     The 
change  of  form   produced   by  such  coalescence  in  some 
cases,  might  suggest  a  corresponding  change  in  others, 
though  the  change  might  not  be  exactly  similar.      Hence, 
could  we  trace  some  of  the  plural  changes  to  art,  as.  their 
earliest  origin,  it  would  weigh  litde  against  the  general 
principle.  We  shall,  however,  almost  universally  find,  that 
the  extension  of  old  procedures,  rather  than  the  invention 
of  new  ones,  has  been  the  cause  of  almost  all  even  of  the 
artificial  changes  in  language.    The  reason  is  obvious :  be^ 
sides  the  greater  ease  to  the  innovator,  it  would  be  much 
more  intelligible  to  those  wjio  are  to  adopt  his  innovation. 
Even  the  philosopher  judges  it  more  proper  to  follow  the 
andogies  of  his  language,  than  to  deviate  firom  them  where 
he  knows  such  deviation  would  be  an  improvement. 
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Except  as  far  as  is  dictated  by  custom,  and  that  conveni- 
ence on  which  the  custom  has  been  founded,  there  b  no 
reason  why  the  same  word,  unchanged,  should  not  be  ap* 
plicable  botli  where  one  and  where  more  are  meant :  why, 
for  instance,  we  should  not  say  two  man^  as  well  as  one  man. 
The  plural  form  may  be  applied  to  two,  or  two  hundred,  or 
any  indefinite  jiumber ;  now  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  a  more  marked  distinction  between  one  and  two,  than 
between  two  and  two  hundred  ?  In  fact,  were  we  always 
able  to  join  to  the  noun  a  numeral,  or  some  other  adnoun 
denoting  number,  a  plural  form  would  be  unnecessary;  but  it 
is  frequently  desirable  to  denote  plurality  where  the  number 
is  indeterminate,  or  unnecessary  to  be  specified.  The  Chi- 
nese drop  their  plural  adjunct,  when  there  is  another  word 
of  plurality  attached  to  the  noun.  We  do  not  go  upon  the 
same  principle ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  we  make  no 
chcuiges  to  denote  plurality,  as  twenty  pound  of  flour,'thirty 
sail  of  ships,  four  thousand^  &c.  These  instances,  though 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  analogy  of  our  language,  certainly 
do  not  oppose  the  general  principles  of  language;  and 
though  the  neglect  of  the  plural  termination  in  such  cases 
is  ungrammatical,  it  probably  savours  less  of  vulgarly  to 
go  thus  far  with  the  multitude,  than  of  pedantry  to  quit  the 
beaten  track.  There  are  other  instances,  however,  in  which 
the  use  of  the  same  word  both  in  a  singular  and  plural  ac- 
ceptation is  perfectly  legitimate;  we  say  one>  or  twenty, 
deer^  or  sheep* 

If  there  must  be  a  form  for  unity  as  distinguished  from 
plurality,  why  not  forms  to  denote  two  things,  three  things^ 
&c.  ?  There  is  no  reason  but  in  their  inferior  utility.  Some 
languages  have  a  form  for  duality ;  and  by  the  Greeks  this 
form  was  carried  through  their  nouns,  adnouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  and  participles.  They  had,  however,  no  scruple  in 
using  the  plural  form  for  two  things,  and  in  making  their 
duals  agree  with  plurals.  The  feet  is,  the  disthiction  be- 
tween one  and  more  than  one,  is  more  useful  ihnn  any 
farther  distinction. 
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Cf  Case.  -—  In  every  d^artment  of  knowledge,  we  are 
concerned  with  individuals ;  and  though,  for  the  purposes 
of  communication,  general  terms  are  not  only  convenient, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  some  contrivances  are  requisite  to 
designate  individuals,  or  less  general  classes  of  individuals. 
This  is  done  either  by  means  of  adnouns,  or  by  stating 
some  connexicm  between  what  is  denoted  by  the  noun  and 
some  other  substance  or  quality.  The  latter  is  accomplished 
by  juxta  position,  by  prepositions,  or  by  equivalent  changes 
in  the  word  connected.  The  last  is  called  inflexion,  and 
the  word  so  changed  is  called  a  case  of  the  noun.  In  Eng^ 
lish  we  have  only  one  inflexion  of  the  noun,  and  two  of  the 
pronoun.  Persons  who  think  that  the  processes  of  every 
language  must  be  accommodated  to  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  strenuously  contend  for  an  equal  number 
of  cases  with  theirs.  If  co^^  mean  a  change  in  the  word^  to 
denote  connexion  voUh  other  wordsj  then  the  plan  of  our  lan- 
guage cannot  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the  Latin:  if  of 
a  man  to  a  man^  &c.,  be  considered  as  cases,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  why  the  same  appellation  should  not  be 
given  to  every  noun  to  which  a  preposition  is  prefixed,  and 
then  we  shall  have  above  thirty  cases.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  speculator,  that,  in  this  and  other  instances,  language 
will  not  bend  to  the  contrivances  of  the  technical  gram* 
-marian :  for  his  wish  to  reduce  every  process  to  an  agree- 
ment with  a  standard  which  prejudice  only  can  deem  per- 
fect, would,  if  successful,  materially  increase  the  difficulties 
of  grammatical  investigation. 

Tlie  variation  of  our  nouns  is  confined  to  mark  one  re- 
lation, ihatotproperh/ or  possession;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
great  proprie^  called  the  possessive  case.  The  appellation 
genitive  case  is  sometimes  applied  to  it ;  but  the  force  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  genitive  is  to  denote  relation  in  gene- 
ral, though  capable  of  specific  application,  and  is  exacdy 
^uivalent  to  a  noun  preceded  by  of.  The  possessive  case 
of  a  noun  is  not  equivalent  to  the  noun  preceded  by  qf^ 
except  where  the  latter  has  the  specific  force  of  belonging 
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to.  It  may  io  iJl  casos  be  represented  by  £^  with  the  iKNia- 
following ;  but  tlie  latter  mode  of  expression  cannot  in  many 
instances  be  represented  by  the  possessive  ease* 

The  French,  S^Mmish,  and  Italian  languages  have  no 
cases  of  nouns :  the  German  has  changes  to  express  what 
we  denote  by  of  and  tos  but  these  changes  are  not  carried 
through  all  the  nouns.     The  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
have  still  more  variations,  which  they  carry  through  all 
their  variable  parts  of  speech,  exc^t  the  verbs.    The  ar*^ 
rangement  of  these  variations  is  the  work  of  art :  and  the 
appellations  ot^ascy  {or  Jailing^)  and  declension^  (or  bending 
Jrpm^)  appear  to  have  gone  upon  the  following  piiociple : 
the  word  from  which  the  cases  are  formed,  was  represented 
by  a  perpendicular  line,  and  the  cases  by  lines  declining  or 
&lling  from  it.     For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  nomiaa« 
tive  and  vocative  are  denominated  cases;  and  from  the 
above  contrivance  the  nominative  was  termed  the  tqfrighi 
case,  and  the  other  cases  were  termed  oblique*     The  nomi-' 
native  is  the  name  itself.     The  xx>cative^  or  case  of  calling, 
has  its  origin  in  those  changes  in  the  pronunciation  which 
arise  from   the  mode  of  utterance  in  calling  to  a  person: 
it  is  a  corruption,  or  an  abbreviation  of  the  nominative. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  force  of  the  genitive^  we 
shall  only  add  here,  that  we  have  in  English  one  procedure 
exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  force^  though  not  so  univer* 
sally  applied,  viz,  juxtaposition.    This  is  a  very  simple  and 
intelligible  process.    To  connect  the  terms  is  a  satisfactory 
expression  of  the  connexion  of, the  things  signified:  and 
in  this  procedure,  as  in  the  genitive,  the  kind  of  connexion 
is  left  to  be  inferred;   as  in  the  expressions  iron  chain^ 
China  orange^  house  door^  8vc.     The  theoretical  distinction 
between  the  dative  and  accusative  does  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  marked ;  but  the  general  force  of  the  former  is  to 
denote  ac^isition^  and  of  the  latter  to  designate  the  word 
as  the  object  of  the  action  of  verbs  and  their  derivatives* 
As  to  the  ablative^  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  it 
is  merely  a  varifttion  of  the  dative  form,  where  indeed  it  h^ 
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a  form  distinct  from  it.  Probably  in  consequence  of  the 
ellipsis  of  a  preposition,  this  form  has  by  d^rrees  come  to 
denote  the  cause,  manner,  or  instrument  of  an  action  ;  and 
this  is  now  the  primary  force  of  the  case  when  unattended 
by  prepositions. 

The  changes  which  are  made  to  denote  connexion,  have 
been  formed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  letters  to  the  words 
themselves;  and  they  might  have  been  arbitrary,  or  gradu- 
ally produced  by  the  coalescence  of  words  or  abbreviations 
of  words.    The  latter  hypothesis  is  in  every  respect  so  very 
probable,  that  nothing  seems  requisite  to  prove  it  to  "have 
been  the  general  procedure  of  language ;  but  to  shew  that 
it  has  actually  occurred  in  some  instances.     It  has  been  for 
some  time  the  prevailing  opinion  among  philosophical  phi- 
lologists, and  it  has  acquired  great  support  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Tooke.     He  states  it  without  any  limit  in  the 
following  manner :  ^*  All  those  common  terminations,  in  any 
language,  of  which  all  nouns  or  verbs  in  that  language 
equally  partake  (under  the  notion  of  dedensian  or  conjuga- 
Hon)  are  themselves  separate  words,  with  distinct  meanings; 
which  are  therefore  added  to  the  different  nouns  of  verbs, 
because  those  additional  meanings  are  intended  to  be  added 
occasionally  to  all  those  nouns  or  verbs.     These  termina- 
tions are  all  explicable,  and  ought  to  be  explained.*'     In 
fact,  the  progress  of  the  coalescence  has  been  detected  in 
some  of  the  most  refined  instances  of  it ;  and  in  many  cases 
to  which  system  has  not  reached,  the  coalescence  is  univer- 
sally allowed.     In  the  two  principal  cases  of  the  Greek 
noun,  in  some  at  least  of  its  forms  of  inflexion,  the  origin 
of  the  change  has  been  traced ;  and  all  the  cases  of  the 
Hebrew  noun,  are  obviously  formed  by  prefixing  (instead 
of  affixing,  as  in  the  Greek,)  significant  words.    The  gram- 
marian does  not  indeed  allow  that  the  changes  of  the  He- 
brew noun  are  cases ;  but  such  arbitrary  distinctions  serve 
only  to  render  obscurity  more  obscure.     In  the  French,  an 
and  du  are  indisputably  abbreviations  of  h  le  and  dele:  we 
can  trace  their  corruption,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  sup- 
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pose  greater  corruptions  in  more  disputable  instances. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  possessive  termination  of  our 
nouns  is  very  uncertain. 

Of  Gender,  -r-  Gender  is  distinction  of  substantives,  as 
denoting  males,  or  females,  or  neither.  The  names  of 
males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender ;  the  names 
of  females  of  the  femine  gender ;  and  all  other  names  are 
said  to  be  of  the  neuter,  that  is,  of  neither  gender.  The 
purposes  even  of  accurate  communication,  do  not,  in  all 
cases,  require  any  denotement  of  gender,  and  accordingly 
we  find  many  words  wliich  are  common  to  both  sexes. 
The  English  and  the  pure  Persian,  appear  to  be  the  only 
languages  which  observe  the  natural  distinction  in  the  divi- 
sion of  nouns.  We  denote  difference  of  sex,  either  by  a 
change  of  appellation,  or  by  a  change  in  the  word  itself^  or 
by  a  significant  adjunct;  as,  horse^  mare;  lion^  lioness;  he' 
goaty  she-^goaL  In  addition  to  its  greater  philosophical  ac- 
curacy, the  procedure  of  our  language  enables  us  to  mark 
with  greater  perspicuity  and  force  the  personification  of  in- 
animate substances  or  abstract  qualities. 

In  the   earliest   languages,   there  is   no  distinction  of 
gender,  fiirther  than  into  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious :  for  the  principle  of  animation  appears 
to  the  uncultivated  mind  to  pervade  all  nature.     In  the 
more  cultivated  languages  in  which  a  third  class  is  admit- 
ted, the  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  art. 
The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  natural  distinction  of  sex  : 
by  degrees  those  terminations  which  most  firequently  occur- 
red in  the  respective  divisions,  were  made  the  character- 
istics of  tiiose  divbions;  and  nouns  of  similar  terminations, 
were  arranged  under  them,  without  respect  to  the  original 
ground  of  distinction.     We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  languages  derived  from  those,  in  which  the  distinctions 
of  nature  had  given  way  to  the  divisions  of  art,  should  leave 
nature  altogether ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  in  those 
modem  European  languages  which  are  derived  from  the 
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JLsldn^  gender  is  little  more  than  a  mere  grammatical  dis- 
tinction of  nouns  into  two  classes,  called  masculine  and 
feminine. 

II.  Of  the  adnoun.  —  We  apply  the  term  Adnoun  to 
those  single  words  which  are  added  to  nouns  to  vary  their 
comprehension,  or  to  vary  or  determine  their  extension. 
Those  which  effect  the  former  object  are  called  adjectives; 
those  which  effect  the  latter,  we  call  restrictives.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  cases,  easy  to  say  to  which  of  these  classes 
an  adnoun  should  be  referred,  because  the  two  objects  are 
not  always  distinguishable,  but,  in  general,  those  which  de- 
note qualities  are  adjectives,  and  those  which  denote  siiua' 
iion^  possessiariy  or  number^  are  restrictives. 

C)f  Adjectives.  —  The  adjective  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a 
noun  connected  with  another  noun  by  means  of  juxta- 
position, or  of  a  preposition,  or  of  corresponding  flexion : 
jE.  g»  Agolden  cup^  is  the  same  with  a  gold  cup,  or  a  cup  of 
gcid;  a  prudent  man  is  the  same  as  a  man  qfpruderice^  or 
vir  prudentiije.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  genitive,  our  preposition  qf^  and  juxta- 
position, are  all  equivalent  procedures,  though  custom  has 
produced  a  variety  in  the  mode  of  their  application :  we 
now  add,  that  the  adjective  is  another  equivalent ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  connexion  denoted  by  the  adjective  is  equally 
indefinite  with  the  others:  E.g.  A  healthy  colour  is  a 
colour  caused  hy  health ;  a  healthy  exercise  is  exercise  caus- 
ing health.  And  the  use  of  all  these  procedures  is  the 
same,  to  particularize  the  general  term,  by  connecting  with 
the  qualities  which  are  included  under  it,  some  quality 
which  the  general  term  does  not  include.  In  many  in- 
stances, to  denote  that  tlie  name  of  a  quality  is  used  thus 
in  connexion  with  some  other  name,  (that  is,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  used  as  an  adjective,)  certain  terminations  are  em- 
ployed which  are  significant  of  such  connexion;  and  Home 
Tooke  informs  us,  that  those  by  which  the  simple  adjec- 
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tives  are  formed^  viz.  en^  ed,  and  ig^  (our  modem  y^)  con- 
▼ey,  all  tbree^  the  designation  that  the  names  to  which  they 
are  annexed  are  to  be  joined  to  some  other  names ;  and 
this  by  their  own  intrinsic  meaning,  for  they  signify  gtve^ 
addy  Join.  *^  So  the  adjectives  wooden^  and  woollen^**  he 
continues,  '^  convey  precisely  the  same  ideas,  are  the 
names  of  the  same  things,  denote  the  same  substances,  as 
the  substantives  wood  and  wool;  and  the  termination  en 
only  puts  them  in  a  condition  to  be  joined  to  some  other 
substances,  or  rather  gives  us  notice  to  expect  some  other 
substances  to  which  they  are  to  be  joined." 

Most  languages  which  admit  of  inflexion,  carry  it  through 
their  adjectives  as  well  as  nouns.  In  some,  the  adjective  is 
varied  to  express  s  difference  in  the  gender,  number,  and 
case,  of  the  connected  noun.  Where  great  liberty  of  in* 
version  is  desirable,  these  variations  are  convenient;  be- 
cause they  point  out  with  what  noun  the  adjective  is  ccm* 
nected :  where  juxtaposition  ascertains  this,  they  are  un- 
necessary ;  since  they  make  no  change  in  the  signification 
of  the  adjective.  The  signification  of  the  adjective  wisej 
is  unchanged,  whether  it  be  applied  to  one  man  or  woman, 
or  to  twenty  men  or  women ;  whether  its  substantive  be 
stated  singly,  or  conjoined  with  others,  as  the  names  of  the 
parents,  place  of  abode,  &c.,  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
The  French  always  place  the  adjective  close  to  its  noun ; 
yet  they  make  changes  on  it  to  denote  the  gender  of  the 
connected  noun.  This  is  always  unnecessary;  but  some- 
times it  contributes  to  elq^ance,  by  preventing  an  awkward 
circumlocution. 

Of  Comparison. — The  qualities  denoted  by  adjectives, 
may,  in  general,  vary  in  degree :  some,  as  dimensions  and 
weight,  may  be  measured  with  accuracy ;  and  the  compar- 
ative degree  of  some  other  qualities,  at  least  of  heat  and 
cold,  can  be  ascertained  with  precision.  Many,  however, 
are  incapable  of  exact  measurement ;  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  exact  degree  of  the  quality  cannot  be  ascertained^  are 
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horse,   a  horse,   a  kingdom  for  a  horse,'   I  should    sajv 
*  One  horse,  one  horse,  one  kingdom  for  one  horse/  the 
sentiment,  I  conceive,  would  not  be  strictly  the  same*     In 
both  expressions,  the  species  is  named,  and  in  both,  one 
of  that  species  b  demanded  ;  but  with  this  di£Perence,  that 
in  the  former,  the  name  of  the  species  is  the  emphatic  word, 
and  it  opposes  that  species  to  every  other;    in  the  latter^ 
unity  of  object  seems  the  leading  idea."     An  is  called  the 
indefinite  article,  because  it  leaves  undetermined  what  one 
individual  is  meant ;  tke  determines  the  application  of  the 
noun  to  some  particular  individual,  and  hence  it  is  termed, 
the  definite  article.     It  has  the  same  primary  signification 
with  that ;  but  they  vary  in  the  mode  of  their  employment, 
the  former  never  being  employed  without  a  noun,  the  latter 
having  its  noun  frequently  understood ;  and  farther,  that 
is  more  emphatic  than  the :  these,  however,  are  the  refine- 
ments of  language,  and  have  no  foundation  in  the  origin  of 
words.     Home  Tooke  considers  that  as  the  past  participle^ 
and  the  as  the  imperative  mood^  of  the  verb  thean^  to  gety  to 
take^  to  assume :  and  they  he  observes,  may  very  well  supply 
the  place  of  the  corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  artide^^^  which 
is  the  imperative  of  seon^  to  see;  for  it  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose in  discourse  to  say,  see  man,  or  take  roan.     We  really 
like  the  import  of  our  forefathers'  article  so  much  better  than 
that  of  our  own,  that  we  shall  cheerfully  give  up  the  for  se^ 
unless  it  should  appear,  that  the  and  that  have  their  origin 
in  some  verb  signifying  to  point  at. 

Of  that  large  class  of  restricdves  called  numeralSy  the  ori- 
gin of  some  may  be  traced ;  and  as  we  wish  to  give  our  read- 
ers an  insight  into  the  labours  of  Mr.  H.  Tooke^  we  shall 
mention  his  derivation  of  words  in  this  class.  It  b  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  all  numeration  was  originally 
performed  by  the  fingers,  the  actual  resort  of  the  ignorant; 
for  the  number  of  the  fingers  i^  still  the  utmost  extent  of 
numeration.*     The  hands  doubled,  closed,  or  shut  in,  may 

*  The  Kamschatkans,  however,  take  in  the  toes;  and  go  as  far  as 
twenty;  but  this  is  the  limit  of  their  numeration.  The  Mexicans 
reckoned  by  twenties ;  probably  from  the  rafne  cause. 
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therefore  well  be  denominated  ten  (the  past  participle  of 
tynan,  to  enclose^  to  sktU  in\  for  therein  you  have  dosed  all 
numeration ;  and  if  you  want  more,  you  must  begin  agun* 
ten  and  one,  ten  and  two,  &€•»  twain-^ens,  twentyy  when  you 
mustb^n  again  as  before.  iScore  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  shear,  to  separate;  and  means  separated  parods 
or  talleys.  The  ordinal  numbers,  as  they  are  called,  are 
formed  like  the  abstract  nouns  in  eth  ;  fifths  'sixihy  tenths 
&c«  is  the  unit  which  Jvo^thj  sLv^eth^  ten^ihj  i.  e*  makes 
up  the  number  ^v?,  six^  ten^  &c. 

IIL  Of  the  Pronoun.  —  So  much-  has  already  been 
said  respecting  the  force  of  the  Pronoun,  that  it  is  unneoes* 
sary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Home  Tooke's  derivation  of 
it  must  however  be  stated,  as  it  shews  what  have  been  the 
actual  procedures  of  language  in  the  formation  of  one  of  our 
pronouns,  and  gives  an  insight  into  the  probable  origin  of 
the  rest.  It^  formerly  written  hit  and  ketj  is  the  past^par- 
tkiple  of  the  Gothic  verb  haitan,  to  name,  and,  therefore, 
means  the  person  or  persons,  thing  or  things  named^  or  afore- 
said :  and  accordingly  was  applied  by  all  our  old  writers  in- 
difierently  to  singular  and  plural  nouns.  We  do  not  know 
whether  a  similar  opinion,  as  the  origin  of  pronouns,  had 
been  previously  laid  before  the  public,  but  the  philosophical 
Greek  professor  of  Glasgow,  (who,  in  his  very  interesting  and 
important  investigations,  has  often  antidpated  Mr.  Tooke,) 
long  ago  ddivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  pronouns  are  participles ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  traced 
the  origin  of  eyeo,  and  ipse^  as  follows.  Eyco,  in  the  more 
andent  dialect  of  Greece,  was  eyeoy,  which  is  an  obvious  ab- 
breviation or  corruption  of  X«ycoy;  30  that  cyw  (whence  the 
Latin  and  other  languages  have  their  first  person,)  signifies 
the  speaking  person.  Ipse  is  the  Latin  past  partidple  from 
era);  and  though  this  verb  is  not  to  be  found  in  Latin  writers, 
those  who  know  how  much  the  Latin  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Greek,  mil  not  feel  this  a  material  difficulty :  on'  this  deriv- 
ation, ipse,  signifies  the  said  person,  8cc.     These  speculations 
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might  be  advantageously  extended,  would  our  limits  permit; 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  shew,  that  these  words  are  not 
of  that  anintelligible  nature  which  has  been  usually  supposed. 
Respecting  the  inflexion  of  pronouns,  the  same  general 
principles  are  applicable,  as  respecting  that  of  nouns.  His 
is  obviously  h^s;  and  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  posses- 
sive termination  of  the  noun,  it  has  the  same  origin  here. 
Mine^  thine^'aad  hem  and  tkeimy  still  retained  in  some  of  our 
dialects,  have  apparently  the  same  origin  as  wooden^  wooll^n^ 
&c.  The  objective  form  is  merely  a  grammatical  appropri- 
ation of  one  of  the  forms  of  the  pronouns^  to  a  particular 
purpose ;  and  we  still  find  that  Aer,  among  the  vulgar,  is 
commonly  employed  as  the  subject  of  verbs,  instead  of  she. 

Of  the  Relatives.  —  Though  we  see  no  reason  to  give  the 
appeUation  of  Pronoun  to  those  words  which  are  called  Ad- 
jective Pronouns^  (and  accordingly  we  class  them  as  restric- 
•tives),  yet  there  is  one  word  of  peculiar  importance,  which 
seems  properly  a -pronoun,  and  to  which  some  attention  is 
necessary,  viz.  the  Relative.  We  have  already  observed 
several  of  the  contrivances  of  language  to  particularize  gene- 
ral terms ;  another  is  to  restrict  or  explain  the  general  term, 
by  means  of  a  dependent  sentence  connected  with  it  by  a 
relative.  We  will  first  consider  what  the  relative  performs, 
and  then  how  it  performs  it.  Take  the  following  examples : 
every  man,  who  loves  truth,  abhors  fiJsehood ;  and  John, 
who  loves  truth,  hates  falsehood.  If  the  relative  clause  had 
been  omitted  in  the  former  sentence,  the  remaining  asser- 
tion would  have  been  false;  here  then  it  is  restrictive;  in 
.  the  second  it  is  merely  explanatory ;  and  in  isuch  cases,  so 
fiur  from  being  necessary,  may  even  destroy  the  uni^  and 
force  of  the  sentence.  To  explain  the  subject  of  discourse, 
and  to  restrict  its  signification,  are  the  two  offices  of  the  re- 
lative. If  the  custom  of  language  allowed  it^  precisely  the 
same  purpose  might  be  answered  by  an  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple connected  with  the  term,  as,  every  man  loving  truth, 
&c.  and  it  might  seem  useless  to  introduce  a  new  procedure; 
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but  the  utility  of  the  present  plan  is  obvious,  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  number  of  new  words  which  must  be  in- 
troduced to  supply  the  place  of  the  relative,  and  further, 
that  it  enables  us  to  state.a  greater  variety  of  circumstances 
in  connexion  with  the  antecedent,  and  occasionally  to  state 
them  more  forcibly. 

The  relative  is  equivalent  to  a  personal  pronoun  with  a 
connective  of  general  signification.      We  do  not  mean  to 
affirm  that,  in  the  original  signification,  that  connective  will 
be  found;  but  that  such  is  the  present  force.     The  depen- 
dent clause  may  be  joined  to  the  principal,  either  by  simple 
juxtaposition,  or  by  means  of  a  connecting  partide,  or  lastly 
by  a  word  including  the  force  of  a  connective  particle.     In- 
stances of  the  first,   are,   The  ship  he  commanded  was 
wrecked ;  and  The  man  that  (f .  e.  that  man)  loves  wisdom, 
shall  find  her:'  in  both  of  which,  the  dependent  clause  is 
connected  in  that  natural   ipanner  which   is  frequently 
adopted  in  our  simple  language,  to  express  conhe:!don  in 
ideas;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  early  Greek  writers 
employ  their  definite  article  for  their  relative.     As  an  in- 
stance of  the  second  kind,  we  may  adduce  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression :  A  man  if  he  do  not  love  truth  cannot  be  virtuous : 
in  which,  the  dependent  clause  is  joined  by  a  connective, 
though  of  a  less  general  kind  than  what  is  implied  in  the 
relative.     This  last  mode  is  the  most  general,  and  on  the 
whole  the  most  usefiil,  because  most  general  and  least  am- 
biguous.    Without  venturing  to  assert  that  Hxiho  essentially 
difiers  in  its  original  signification  from  that^  it  certainly  does 
now  include  more  signification ;  and  that  additional  signi- 
fication we  think  to  be  what  is  expressed  by  and :  so  that. 
Every  man  who  loves  truth,  hates  fiilsehood,  means,  Every 
man  and  he  loves  truth,   hates  falsehood,  f •  e.  as  Mr.  H. 
Tooke  has  shewn  us,  Every  man  add  (this  circumstance)  he 
loves  truth,  &c. . 
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GRAMMAR  Continued. 

The  Verb. «-  Participle.  •^  AcKrerb.  ^—  Connective.  — -  Directions  for  the 

Study  of  Grammar. 

IV.  Of  the  Verb.    As  we  do  not  profess  to  consider 
the  theory  of  grammar  in  general,  we  have  not  much  oc- 
casion to  enlarge  respecting  this  important  sort  of  words ; 
for  our  language,  simple  in  most  of  its  procedures,  is  here 
almost  at  the  verge  of  simplicity.    Some  languages  have  a 
great  variety  of  changes  in  the  form  of  the  verb  to  denote 
the  subject  of  a£Srmation,  and  the  mode  and  time  in  whidi 
the  affirmation  is  to  be  taken :  we  have  only  four,  and  of 
those,  three  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  way  necessary.     We 
have  already  said  enough  respecting  the  nature  of  the  verb, 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  recur  again  to  that  point,  and 
we  shall  here  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
modes  of  signification  assumed  by  the  £nglish  verb:  only 
repeating,  that  the  Verb  is  a  word  which^  when  preceded 
by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  or  by  what  may  be  represented  by 
it,  expresses  affirmation.    In  English,  and  in  other  lan- 
guages, words  appropriated  to  express  affirmation  are  often 
used  without  any  such  force:  in  such  cases  it  mightv  in 
some  respects,  be  more  scientific  to  cease  to  give  them  the 
appellation  of  verbs ;  but  it  would  be  inconvenient  in  prao- 
tice,  and  we  prefer  spealpng  of  them  as  in  thenotm-^^o^^  of 
the  verb ;  so,  in  the  expressions,  *  Eat  this,'  and  *  He  dares 
not  eat  it,'  eat  is  in  the  noun-state. 
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To  denote  that  a  name  was  appropriated  to  be  used  as  a 
verb,  our  ancestors  added  a  distinguishing  termination,  like 
all  other  common  terminations,  almost  certainly  significant 
in  its  original  state.     Why  that  was  dropped  does  not  ap- 
pear: but  the  verb,  in  many  instances,  now  ceases  to  have 
any  thing  in  its  form  to  distinguish  it  from  the  noun,  and 
*in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  it  is  used  exactly  as  a  noun. 
It  is  true,  it  is  generally,  when  in  the  noun-state,  preceded 
by  the  particle  to ;  but,  in  most  instances,  to  is  used  in  its 
most  customary  sense ;  apd  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it 
seems  to  have  merely  the  force  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  termin- 
ation, it  has  a  sense  equally  accordant  with  the  original 
force  of  the  word.     Home  Tooke  has  shewn  that  to  (as 
well. as  do,  which  is  certainly  the  same  word),  is  a  particle 
of  a  Gothic  substantive  signifying  act,  effect,  and  we  pre- 
sume, obfecti  now,  when  we  say,  *  I  am  going  to  walk,*  to 
shows  that  vxdk  (which  is  still  the  name  of  an  action)  is  the 
object  of  my  going:  but  when  we  say,  <  To  walk  is  health- 
ful,' to  designates  the  word  following  as  the  name  of  an 
action,  and  the  expression  means,  the  act  (viz.)  walk  is 
healthfiil.     We  must,  however,  admits  that  the  use  of  to 
before  the  noun-state  of  verbs,  does  not  se«n  to  be,  in 
every  case,  consistent  with  its  meaning ;  but  such  cases  may 
fiurly  be  referred  to  the  general  tendency  there  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  CMriginal  force  of  words,  in  the  stress  laid  on 
them  in  particular  cases,  or*  in  the  mode  of  their  emplcy- 
ment  in  particular  cases ;  and  hence,  by  degrees,  to  extend 
die  employment  of  them  to  similar  cases,  without  reference 
to  their  primary  signification. 

The  infinitive  mood,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  verb, 
divested  of  its  peculiar  force,  viz,  of  affirmation,  and  uncom- 
pounded  with  those  words  which  render  it  expressive  of 
person,  number,  &c.  and,  in  the  modem  languages,  of  time ; 
but  it  seems  erroneous  to  consider  this  as  the  fundamental 
form  of  the  verb,  where  it  has  any  distinguishing  termin- 
ation :  it  is  then  the  noun-state  of  the  word  with  a  termin- 
ati<m  added  to  it,  to  shew  that  it  is  to  be  employed  as  a 
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verb.  ThuS)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  iSean,  %e  is  the  fimda^ 
mental  fonn  of  the  verb,  and  an  b  the  verbalizing  adjunct 
NoW|  as  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb^  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  simple  verbal  name,  unattended  with  the 
inference  of  affirmation,  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  form;  and  in  the  Latin,  in  particular,  the 
variations  of  flexion  are  traced  with  the  greatest  advantage- 
from  this  source.  But  without  ^ilarging  on  this  point, 
with  which  our  language  in  the  present  state  of  it,  has  no 
concern,  we  must  repeat,  that  the  imperative  form  of  the 
verb  is  merely  the  noun-state,  or  verbal  name;  and  that 
command,  entreaty,  &c«  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  are 
merely  the  inference  of  custom.  If  I  say  to  a  servant, 
Bread,  it  is  understood  that  I  wish  him  to  bring  me  bread, 
but  it  is  not  said :  if  I  say.  Bring  some  bread,  in  like  man- 
ner it  is  understood,  that  I  wish  him  to  bring  me  bread, 
but  all  that  is  expressed,  is  the  name  of  the  action,  and  the 
object  of  the  action.  It  basj  indeed,  been  supposed,  that 
an  a$rmation  is  understood,  as,  I  desire  you  to  bring  some 
bread;  but  this  supposition  is  rather  with  a  view  to  shew, 
that  bringy  &c.,  in  such  situations,  are  verbs,  than  to  shew 
the  actual  procedure.  The  fact  is,  full  as  much  is  done  by 
inference,  as  by  actual  expression,  in  every  branch  of  lan- 
guage, and  even  as  it  is,  thought  is  too  quick  for  words. 
Admitting  the  justness  of  this  account  of  the  impenftive 
mood,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Greek  writers,  of  using  the  infinitive  instead  of  it ;  nor  need 
we  resort  to  an  ellipsis,  in  order  to  shew  the  ground  of  this 
use,  or  to  complete  the  grammatical  construction. 

When  the  verbal  energy  is  referred  to  past  time,  a 
change  is  made  in  the  form  of  nearly  all  our  English  verbs : 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  add  ed  to  the  noun-state. 
Whether  this  alteration  was  originally  intended  to  refer  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  to  past  time,  or  that  the  change  had  a 
different  object,  and  the  reference  has  *been  gradually 
formed,  in  consequence  of  an  appropriation  similar  to  what 
we  spoke  of  respecting  the  objective  form  of  pronouns^  we 
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have  yet  to  learn ;  but  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt^  but 
that  all  the  common  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
verbs  of  all  languages,  whether  to  denote  time,  person, 
number,  or  mode  of  signification,  have  been  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  coalescence  of  words  of  appropriate  signi- 
fication r  and  though  the  gradual  refinements  of  language 
may  have  greatly  varied  the  assodations  of  words  firom 
what  they  originally  possessed,  yet  that  these  changes  were 
originally  found  sufficient  to  answer  their  respective  pur- 
poses. In  some  cases,  the  contrivances  adopted  can  be 
traced  even  yet;  and  from  the  new  turn  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  etymological  investigation,  we  may  expect 
other  discoveries  respecting  the  causes  or  origin  of  particular 
flexions.  The  fiiture  of  the  French  verl^  is  nothing  more 
than  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  with  the  present  tense  of 
aooir  following  it ;  thus,  Mdtner'^i  is  at  bldmer^  and  Je  bUU 
tnerai  means  I  have  to  blame,  which  mode  of  expression  is 
in.our  own  language  used  with  a  fiiture  force.  The  leading 
distinction  between  the  past  and  future  tense  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  is,  that,  in  the  former,  the  verb  is  placed  before  the 
firagment  of  the  pronoun  forming  the  person,  and  in  the 
latter  after  it,  as  one  would  suppose,  to  indicate  that  the 
verbal  denotement  is  in  one  case  past,  in  the  other  case 
Jvture. 

Similar  obsertations  may  be  made^  respecting  the  per* 
sons  of  verbs.  In  the  Hebrew,  they  are  formed,  as  one 
would  expect,  by  the  coalescence  of  syllables,  which  are  still 
acknowl^ged  as  pronouns :  the  same  plan  has  doubtless 
been  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  verbs,  and  in  some 
few  cases  it  can  be  traced  with  much  probability.  In  our 
own  language  there  are  additions  made  to  the  verb,  in  both 
the  past  and  present  form,  when  thou  is  the  subject  of  affirm- 
ation, and  in  the  present,  when  any  singular  word,  ex- 
cepting I  find  thou  is  the  subject.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  advantage  derived  fi'om  these  changes,  (and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  French  verb;)  for  they  do 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  expressing  the  subject  of 
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affiraiatioD,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  verbs ; 
but  probably  in  their  original  import  they  contained  in 
them  the  subject  of  affirmation,  unless  indeed  they  were 
different  dialects  of  the  verb,  which  by  degrees  were  ap- 
ptopriated  to  particular  subjects. 

The  variations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  which  de- 
note time  and  manner  of  signification,  are  supplied  in 
Blnglish  by  other  verbs,  which,  from  their  employment,  are 
called  auxiUaty^  or  helping  verbs :  these  are,*  be^  do^  have^ 
shall^  mU^  may  and  can,  which  admit  of  the  variations  of 
other  verbs,  and  fnust  and^letj  which  are  unvaried.  Do,  in 
its  present  use,  is  merely  emphatic ;  and  assists  in  produdng 
a  discrimination  which  cannot  be  denoted  in  other  lan« 
goages ;  but,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  the  other  aux- 
iliaries, we.have  mentioned  it  among*them\  It  is  obviously 
the  same  word,  both  in  appearance  and  in  force^  with  the 
word  doy  when  not  employed  as  an  auxiliary.  Shall  signifies 
aaoe^  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  simple  verb.  JVillf  we 
use  at  present  as  a  simple  verb.  These  two  words  are  em- 
idoyed  as  the  principal  denotements  of  fiiture  time;  and 
though  their  original  signification  has  in  some  dqpree 
yielded  to  that  with  which  custom  has  invited  them,  the 
former  is  usually  to  be  traced.  May  signifies  to  be.oUe. 
Can  signifies  to  krunoj  to  ken,  and  thence  to  he  able.  These 
words  are  all  employed  as  auxiliaries,  in  their  past  as  well 
as  present  tenses.  Must  signifies  to  be  obliged.  Let  is  the 
nouuHstate  imperative  of  to  let,  signifying  to  permit.  Haoe^ 
as  an  auxiliary,  has  the  same  force  with  the  simple  verb;  it 
means  to  possess.  How  this  meaning  is  preserved  in  the 
complex  expression,  I  have  loced^  or  similar  cases,  we  shall 
see  in  what  will  be  said  respecting  the  participle. 

We  have  an  abbreviated  mode  of  expression  in  English, 
which  has  given  some  trouble  to  the  granunarian,  but  is 
now  pretty  well  understood,  the  subjunctive  made,  ox  future 
contingent  form.  This  arises  from  the  omission  of  the  fiiture 
auxiliary,  shaU  or  voiU,  after  words  which  render  the  a£lirm* 
ation  contingent ;  thus,  instead  of  saying,  If  thou  shall  or 
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dumUUt  looef  we  may  say,  If  thmi  iave.  In  All  other  cases 
in  which  affirmation  is  mads^  we  say  the  verb  is  in  the  tn- 
dicative  mood.  On  this  mood  we  have  only  to  make  one 
remark,  respecdng  the  interrogative  employment  of  it.  In 
interrogations  we  may  simply  state  the  thing,  or  the  asser- 
tion respecting  which  we  require  information,  leaving  our 
wishes  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader  from  the  connexion,  or 
some  word  or  mark  of  interrogation,  or  by  the  hearer  from 
a  variation  in  our  tone ;  or,  which  is  certainly  preferable,  we 
may  make  such  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  words,  as  may 
leave  our  meaiung  out  of  doubt.  This  is  effected  in  our 
own  language  by  putting  the  subject  after  the  verb;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  making  any  change  on  the  mode 
of  its  signification,  but  merely  as  inditnaring  to  the  eye  or 
ear  the  wish  of  the  speaker  to  gain  information  respecting 
the  affirmation. 

We  shall  here  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  would  conjugate  the  English  verb^  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going principles. 

No01f-flTATX. 

InfinUive,      Call,  or,  to  call. 

Imperative.    Call,  or,  call  thou,  or  call  you  or  ye. 

Participles. 
Pretent.    Calling. 
Perfect,    Called. 

iNmcAnvB. 
Pre$eiU  OTnue, 
Sing.  1.    I  call.  2.  llioa  callest.  5«  He  calleth  or  calls. 

Plur.  1.    We  call.      «.  Ye  or  you  call.        s.  They  call. 

Preterite  Terue, 
6Kng  1.    I  called.       2.  Thou  callest.  .         S.  He  called. 
Plur  1.    We  ealled.  2.  Ye  or  jxm  called.    9.  They  called. 

Oonditional,  » 

Sing,  u    I  call.         a*  Thou  caUert.  StHccaUs. 

Plur.  I.    We  call.      2.  Ye  or  you  call.        3.  They  call; 

Ye 9  is  always  plural ;  but^you  is  continually  employed^  in 
modem  colloquial  language,  instead  of  thou.  When  this  is 
jdone,  the  verb  is  used  is  the  same  manner  as  though  y<x^ 
were  used  with  the  plural  force. 
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The  verb  to  be  is  very  irr^ular ;  and  it  possesses  a  form 
which  IS  altc^ther  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  used  exclusively 
after  contingent  words:  this  may  be  called  the  preterite 
tense  of  the  conditional  mood.     It  is  as  follows : 

Sing.  1.    I  were.    9.  Thou  wert.    9.  He  were,  &c. 

We  imagine  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  this  form 
is  merely  a  variation  of  the  indicative  form  of  the  preterite 
tense ;  gradually  appropriated  to  its  present  use,  but  having 
no  distinction  originally  from  that  form.  Such  appropri- 
ations are  often  of  great  service  in  aiding  accuracy  of  dis- 
crimination ;  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  refinements 
of  language,  not  as  making  a  part  of  its  original  structure. 

V«  Of  the  Participle.     Participles  are  formed  fiom 
verbs,  generally  by  the  addition  of  terminations,  originally 
without  doubt  expressive^  but  now  ceasing  to  have,  in  them* 
selves  considered,  any  force.     Those  participles  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  ing  to  the  noun*state  of  the  verb^ 
express  a  continued  state  of  the  verbal  denotement;  and  as 
it  is  frequently  implied,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  verb  is 
being  ^ntinued  at  some  time  referred  to,  they  are  called 
present  participles.     Those  which  are  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ed  or  en  to  the  noun-state,  or  by  some  change  in  the 
characteristic  letters  6f  the  verb,  usually  denote  the  com^  - 
pleted  state  of  what  is  meant  by  the  verb:  hence  they  are 
called  perfect  participles,  or  sometimes,  with  less  propriety, 
past  or  passive  participles.    Th^e  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
material  di£Sculty  attending  the  employment  of  these  words, 
except  in  the  case  where  a  perfect  participle  is  employed 
afler  the  verb  haoe^  as,  I  have  learned  my  lesson.    It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  means,  I  possess  thejinished  act  of 
learning  my  lesson  :  we  think  it  more  probable  that  it  means, 
/possess  my  lesson  in  that  state  which  is  called  learned  j  in 
which  case  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  habere,  fol- 
lowed by  a  participle  in  agreement  with  a  noun.     We 
readily  admit  that  by,  /  have  learned  it,  there  is  an  infer- 
ence brought  into  view  which  is  not  by,  /  have  it  learned  i 
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but  it  seems  to  be  metely  the  inference  of  custom,  not  result- 
ing from  any  essential  difference  in  the  mode  of  expression. 

VI,  Of  the  adverb*     We  have  already  given  a  general 
account  of  the  class  of  words  called  verbs.     Those  to  which 
our  definition  will  iqpplys   and  to  which  alone  the  term 
should  be  approprtistted,  are  principally  adnouns  with  or 
without  nouns  connected  with  them;   others  are  prepo- 
sitions with  nouns  following  them ;  and  the  remainder  are 
participles.     The  chief  dass  of  adverbs  are  those  which  end 
in  hf;  wluch  termination  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  adnoun 
spelt  like,  which  is  still  frequently  used  in  North  Britain  as 
we  use  ly;  thus,  for  wisefy,  they  say  mselike.     Of  this  class, 
^  laige  proportion  are  formed  by  adding  ly  to  adnouns  / 
another  set  by  adding  the  termination  to  nounSj  as  manly ^ 
early  J  (from  aep  morning,)  &c. ;  and  these  last  are  also  used 
as  adnouns.    Abed^  aboard^  ashore^  &c.,  and  perchance^  pet*" 
haps^  are  prepositions  with  nouns ;  a  signifying  on,  m,  or 
aty  and  per  being  the  Latin  preposition.     Why^  hcm^  &c. 
seem  to  be  restrictives,  theur  nouns  being  understood ;  uAy 
signifying  vihat^  cause  or  reason  being  understood;    how 
signifying  wkichj^axa/  or  manner  being  understood.     Seve- 
ral adverbs  besides  those  before-mentioned  ending  in  i^, 
are  used  either  as  adnouns  or  adverbs ;  such  as  weUj  ill^ 
fnuchj  'worse,  better,  &c. ;  in  all  such  cases  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  hot  the  manner  of  signification,  but  merely  the 
manner  of  employment,  is  changed.    On  the  or^n  of  most 
of  those  adverbs  which   are  less  obviously  formed  from 
other  sorts  of  words.  Home  Tooke  has  thrown  great  light ; 
and  some  of  his  derivations  we  shall  briefly  state.     The 
following  are  past  participles  of  Anglo-Saxon  verbs:  ago 
signifying  gone  (time),   adrift,   signifies  driven;   asunder 
means  separated,-  Jain,   rejoiced;    lief,  beloved;    astray, 
strayed  or  scattered.     Needs  is  need-is,  used  parenthetically. 
Belike  is  by  lykke,  by  chance.     Aloft  is  on  or  in  h/ft,  i.  e.  the 
air,  doudsy  &c.     Much  is  from  mo,  (a  heap)  and  is  merely 
the  diminutive  of  this  word,  passing  through  the  gradual 
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changes  of  fnokd^  mykel^  mochilj  muekd  (still  used  in  Scot- 
land), moche^  much.  Bather  is  the  comparatiye  of  raih^ 
swift.  Quickly  is  qukkUke^  being  a  past  participle  signify- 
ing etdivened ;  and  it  means  in  a  lifeWce  or  lixxify  manner. 
Very  is  merely  the  French  adjective  vrai^  anciently  veray^ 
from  the  Latin  verus*  Some  words  usually  classed  widi 
adverbs,  seem  to  have  no  common  link  of  union  with  die 
genuine  adverb ;  such  are  yesj  aye^  yecy  and  no :  indeed 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  speaks  of  this  class  of  words  as  the  common 
sink  and  repository  of  all  heterogeneous,  unknown  cor- 
ruptions. Aycy  or  yeoj  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb  of  north- 
em  extraction,  and  means  have  it ;  and  yes  is  ^i^-es,  have 
that.  Not  (a  genuine  adverb)  and  no,  its  derivative^  have 
their  origin  in  the  word  from  which  arise  the  Dutch,  noodcy 
noicy  nOf  meaning  averse^  unwilling. 

VIL  Of  the  Connective.  —  The  precise  nature  of  the 
words  usually  denominated  Ckmjunctions  and  Prepositions^ 
was  very  little  known,  and  not  generally  even  suspected, 
till  the  publication  of  the  ^  Diversions  of  Purley:'*  since 
that  time,  though  philologists  do  not  seem  willing  to  ad- 
mit, in  all  cases,  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Tooke's  derivations, 
yet  his  general  principle  is,  we  suppose,  universally  con- 
sidered as  completely  established.  Before  his  discoveries, 
it  was  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  conjunction, 
that  it  is  ^^  a  part  of  speech  void  of  signification  itself,  but 
so  formed  as  to  help  signification,  by  making  two  or  more 
significant  sentences  to  be  one  significant  sentence ;"  and 
respecting  the  preposition,  that  it  is  ^^  a  part  of  speech,  de- 
void itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  uiute  two 
words  that  are  signlGcant,  and  that  refiise  to  coalesce  or 
unite  of  themselves.^'  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  argu- 
ments against  these  definitions,  and  the  doctrine  on  which 
they  are  founded;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary;  for,  like  the 
doctrine  of  instincts  in  mental  philosophy,  'this  solefy  de- 
pends on  an  appeal  to  ignorance,  and  falls  to  the  ground 
when  a  probable  account  is  given  of  those  procedures  which 
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it  is  invented  to  explain*     The  distinction  between  prqxv 
sitions  and  conjunctions  we  consider  as  merely  technical^ 
referring  to  the  grammatical  usage  of  employing  the  objec- 
tive form  of  pronouns  after  the  former,  and  not  after  the 
latter,  unless  there  be  some  word  understood  which  requires 
it ;  for  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one,  that  some  conjunctions 
are  still  used  ^'  to  unite  words''  as  well  as  sentences;  and 
that  some  prepositions  are  still  used  to  unite  sentences* 
The  general  principle  before  referred  to  is,  ^^  that  all  those 
words  which  are  usually  termed  conjunctions  or  prepo- 
sitions, are  the  abbreviations  or  corruptions  of  nouns  or 
verbs,  and  are  still  employed  with  a  sense  (directly)  refer- 
able to  that  which  they  bore  when  in  the  acknowledged  form 
of  nouns  or  verbs."    We  believe  this  to  be  a  correct  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Tooke*s  theory ;  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  ar- 
rangements, we  must  include  our  adjectives  under  the  term 
nouns,  and  our  participles  under  the  term  verbs :  and  jn 
addition  to  this  remark,  which  is  merely  verbal,  we  must 
add,  that  in  some  instances  thtB  great  philologist  appears 
to  have  too  much  overlooked  a  procedure  which  meets  us 
in  various  stages  of  language^  viz.  that  among  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  a  word,  that  which  was  originally  of  primary 
importance,  becomes  by  accidental  circumstances  in  the 
mode  of  application,  secondary  only,  and  sometimes  by 
degrees  is  altogether  lost  from  the  view  of  the  mind,  giving 
place  to  others  with  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 
word  has  been  associated. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens 
of  the  derivations  and  explanations  given  by  Mr.  H.  Tooke. 
That  is  frequently  termed  a  conjunction ;  it  is  sometimes 
termed  a  pronoun ;  we  class  it  with  the  restrictives:  but 
under  whatever  name  it  is  known,  its  use  and  signification 
is  the  same.  The  differences  supposed  to  be  perceived  in 
them,  arise  simply  from  unnoticed  ellipses  or  abbreviations 
of  construction.  If  it  be  remembered  tiiat  thai  was  origin- 
ally applicable  to  notms  of  both  numbers,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  by  any  intelligent  reader  in  analyzing  sentences 
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in  which  it  occurs  as  a  pronoun  :  in  cases  where  it  is  used 
as  a  conjunction,  the  following  analyses  4rill  serve  as  a  suf- 
ficient clue.     *^'  I  wish  you   to  believe  that  I  would  jiot 
hurt  a  fly/'     Resolution ;  I  would  not  hurt,  a  fly,  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that  (assertion.)     ^^  Thieves  rise  by  night 
that  they  may  cut  men's  throats."      Resolution ;  Thieves 
may  cut  men's  throats,  (for)  that  (purpose)  they  rise  by 
night.  — ^(formerly  written  gif)  is  merely  the  imperative 
of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo  Saxon  verb  gifahy  to  give.    In 
Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England,  gin  is  used 
,  in  place  offfi  and  gin  is  merely  the  past  participle  ^tben 
abbreviated.     Hence   "  I  will  read,  if  (or  gin)  you  will 
listen,"  means,  give  (  or  this  given)  that  you  will  listen,  I 
will  read :  and  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  classical  reader 
that  the  imperative  da  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
—  Any  now  nearly  obsolete,  is  the  imperative  of  anan^  to 
grant.  —  Unless  (formerly  sometimes  written  onles)  is  the 
imperative  of  ofdesan^  to  send  away.     From  alesan  comes 
the  imperative  eUe ;  and  from  lesan  the  past  participal  lest ; 
:both  verbs  meaning  the  same  with  onlesan.     From  the  same 
-source  come  less  and  lecLst^  the  privative  terminaticm  /ess,  the 
verbs  loosen^  lose^  lessen^  &c.  —  Yet  is  the  imperative  of 
getan^  to  get ;   and  sHliy  of  stiUany  to  put.  *—  Though  (in 
some  counties  still  pronounced  thitfy  thqf,)  is  the  imperative 
ptthqfianj  to  allow  or  grant.  —  Bui,  is  now  corruptly  em* 
ployed  for  two  words,  bot  and  but :  bot  is  the  imperative  of 
botany  to  booty  to  add,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency ;  buty 
of  beon-^Oany  to  be-out,  and  has  the  same  signification  as 
without*    But  properly  requires  a  nq;ative  in  construction 
with  it,  as,  I  sa^  none  but  him ;  but  it  is  often  omitted,  as, 
I  saw  but  two  plants.  —  Without  is  the  imperative  of  vyr' 
than-^utany  to  be-out— -^^  is  the  imperative  of  anaf^^oi/, 
to  heap  or  add.  —  Formerly  four  different  sets  of  words 
were  used  where  now  since  is  used,  and  it  is  now  talcen 
four  ways:    1.  For  siththany  sithencey  or  seen  and  thence- 
Jbtvoards ;  as.  It  has  not  been  done  since  the  reign  of  John. 
2.  For  syncy  sency  or  seen  /  as,  Did  George  II.  live  before  or 
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since  that  example.  3.  For  teandy  seeing^  seeing  as^  or  see^' 
wg  that ;  as,  I  should  labour  fi>r  truth,  since  no  effort  is 
lost  4.  For  tiihthey  sUh^  seen-^iSy  or  $eef^-4hat ;  as.  Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all.  SUhince  and  siih  irere  in: 
good  use  till  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  —  So  and  a«  are  arti« 
cles  meaning  the  same  as  t /,  ihaiy  or  vokkh*  As  he  sows,  to 
he  will  reap,  with  the  ellipse  supplied  is,  (In)  what  (man-* 
ner)  he  sows,  (in)  that  he  will  rei^  or  even  without  sup* 
plying  than.  What  he  sows,  that  he  wUl  reap. 

Prepotitionsy  to  use  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Tooke^  are  neces** 
sary  in  language,  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  distinct 
complex  term  for  each  different  collection  of  ideas  which  we 
have  occasion  to  put  together  in  discourse.     By  the  aid  oT 
prepositions,  complex  terms  are  prevented  from  being  in- 
definitely numerous ;  and  are  used  only  for  those  coUeO' 
tions  of  ideas  which  we  have  most  occasion  to  use.     This 
end  is  thus  answered :  we  either  take  that  complex  tenn 
which  includes  the  greatest  number,  though  not  all  of  the 
ideas  we  would  communicate^  or  else  that  which  includes 
off  and  the  fewest  more;  and  then  by  the  help  of  the  prejx)- 
sition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  one  case,  or 
retrench  the  superfluity  in  the  other :  so,  a  house  with  a 
par^-wall;  a  house  without  a  roof.     Other  relations  are 
declared  by  prepositions;  but  they  have  all  meanings  of 
their  own,   and  are  constandy  used  according  to  those 
meanings.     With  is  the  imperative  of  withan,  to  join :  some- 
times of  wyrthatij  to  be;  in  which  case  it  is  exacdy  the 
same  with  ly.     Through  or  thorough  is  the  Gothic  sub- 
stantive dauroy  or  the  Teutonic  thuruh^  and  like  them  means 
door,  gate,  passage :  so,  through  the  air,  is,  passage  the  air. 
Or  the  air  beiiig  the  passage  or  medium.    From  is  the  An^o* 
Saxon  nounyWim,  beginning,  source,  author.   Of  this  word, 
Harris  produces  three  examples,  which  he  considers  as 
proving  that  it  is  used  in  three  difierent  relations,  viz.  de- 
tached relation,  quiescence,  and  motion,  tha  last  two  being 
contradictory :    these  figs    come  Jrom  Turkey ;  the  lamp 
hangs  ^om  the  ceiling;  the  lamp  falls ^om  the  ceilings 
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Now  came  b  a  complex  term  for  icme  species  of  motkm ; 
JuUbj  for  aaother^  hang^  for  a  spedefc  of  attachment.  Have 
we  occanon  to  mentioii  the  banning  or  tommeneemerU  of 
these  motions  and  this  attachment,  and  the  place  where 
they  beffin  or  commence  ?  What  more  natiird  or  more 
simple  dban  to  add  the  signs  of  these  ideas,  vk.  the  word 
beginning  (which  always  remaihs  the  same,)  and  the  name 
of  the  place  (whidi  will  perpetually  vary)  ?    Figs  came 

beginning  Turkey ;  lamp  {^^}  beginning  ceding:  i.e. 

Turkejy  the  place  c£  beginning  to  come;  ceiling  ^epiace  of 

banning  to  <  ^^'  |  —  To  is  the  Grothic  substandre  tam^ 

act,  efiect,  end,  or  result,  which  is  itself  the  past  partici{de 
of  taugan^  to  do.  JVhile  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  substantive, 
signifying  time;  tiU^  is  tch^hiley  to  the  time;  untily  is  on  to 
the  time.  Of  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
substantive  (tfbra^  oflspring,  &c.  and  always  means  conse- 
quence, ofl&pring,  succession,  follower,  &c  In  all  the 
instances  produced  in  the  Dictionaries,  cause  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  foTy  without  injury  to  the  sense,  though  some- 
times awkwardly.  It  is  probably  the  Gothic  substantive 
fairina^  cause.  By  is  the  imperative  of  beon^  to  be;  fire- 
quently,  but  not  always,  used  with  an  abbreviatimi  of  con- 
struction, instrument^  cause^  ^ent^  &c.  being  understood. 
Among  is  the  past  participle  otganuengan,  to  mingle.  After 
is  the  comparative  of  aft.  About  is  from  boda^  the  first 
outward  boundary  or  extremity  of  any  thing ;  hence  onboda^ 
onbutaj  abuta^  about.  In,  out^  on,  off^  and  at^  Mr.  Tooke 
does  not  profess  to  trace  to  an  origin ;  we  feel  little  doubt 
that  on  is  simply  one  of  the  several  forms  of  the  numeral 
one ;  and  the  same  process  of  thought  has  occurred  in  the 
Greek,  where  u%  and  vt  (and  perhaps  also  o-uv)  are  almost 
indisputably  the  corresponding  numeral.  We  should  have 
thought  it  probable  that  the  English  in  has  the  same  origin 
as  Oft,  if  Mr.  H.  Tooke  had  not  produced  the  Gothic  sub- 
stantive TnTta,  the  interior  part  of  the  body  (used  also  for 
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cave  or  cell).     Out^  be  thinks,  not  improbably,  originally 
meant  skin. 

Of  the  Interjection.  —  We  have  very  little  to  say  in 
ad4ition  to  what  we  have  said  req>ecting  this  siaall  and 
insignificant  class  of  words.  Okf  or  0»  is  almost  die  only 
word  for  whiqh  it  is  necessary.  A  few  other  words  may 
be  mentioned  as  being  usually  classed  widi  it.  Fof^eweU  is 
the  imperative  oifarauy  to  go,  and  the  adverb  voelL  HoU 
is  the  imperative  oihealden^  to  hold,  ho  is  the  imperative 
of  look*  Fie  is  the  imperative  oiJUm^  to  bate.  Welcome 
means,  it  is  vxU  that  you  are  come.  Adieu^  used  so  <^n 
without  a  moment's  thought  as  to  its  serious  import,  is  the 
French  d  Dieu^  io  God,  meaning,  I  commend  you  to  God. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  some  directions  for  the  study 
of  Grammar.  Though,  in  all  probability,  most  of  our 
readers  will  have  learnt  the  art  of  grammar,  as  usually 
taught  at  schools,  yet  oiir  remarks  may  be  of  service  to 
them,  either  in  their  fiuther  attention  to  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  their  own  improvement,  or  in  communicating  in* 
struction  to  others. 

We  know  no  better  elemental^  work  on  grammar,  than 
Lindley  Murrajr's.  He  has,  in  some  instances,  burdened 
the  learner  with  unnecessary  additions  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  English  language ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  in  his  practical  directions,  and  more 
especially  in  his  arrangement  or  classification.  We  would 
have  ike  English  language  taught  as  it  is,  not  fettered  with 
restraints  derived  firom  languages  in  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  flexion :  and  we  wish  to  see  practical  grammars 
constructed  upon  correct  scientific  principles ;  though  it  may 
not  be  expedient  to  bring  those  principled  too  early  in  view. 
The  young  should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  unlearn.*  — 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  for  Bome  years  had  by  him,  a  brief 
Introductory  Grammar,  founded  on  what  he  regards  as  the  real  prin* 
ciples  of  our  language.  Ho  has  it  in  contemplation  to  print.it,  when 
his  engagements  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  a  revival. 
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Nevertheless;  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  actual  usages  of 
our  language,  Mr.  Murray's  Grammar  seems  to  stand  un- 
rivalled ;  and  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  those 
parts  which  he  classes  under  Etymoiogy^  his  Syntax  will 
fli9brd  a  variety  of  very  important  and  valuaUe  observ- 
ations, directing  to  the  proper  mode  of  writing  and  speaking. 
It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  who  may 
have  neglected  this  branch  of  instruction,  to  \mte  his 
Exercises  on  Syntax,  carefully  attending,  as  they  go  along, 
to  the  rules  and  observations  on  which  they  are  founded : 
and  if  they  have  no  competent  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  their  corrections,  the  Key  will 
generally  prove  an  excellent  guide*  We  would  recommend 
them,  however,  never  to  consult  the  Key,  till  they  have 
themselves  done  their  best,  by  the  aid  of  the  Grammar 
merely :  they  will  thus  make  the  employment  very  service- 
able in  the  culture  of  the  judgment,  as  well  as  more  effi- 
cacious in  acquiring  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  rules 
of  the  language.  At  the  end  "of  the  exercises  on  sjmtax, 
are  some^  which  are  very  useful,  on  punctuation  and  the 
qualities  of  style.  These  may,  with  great  benefit,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  recom- 
mend the  use  of  his  exercises  on  orthography.  Their 
direct,  and,  we  think,  necessary  tendency,  is  to  confuse  the 
recollection  of  the  visible  appearance  of  words ;  and  thereby 
to  lessen,  instead  of  increasing,  the  facility  and  accuracy  of 
our  spelling.  To  acquire  correctness  in  orthography,  the 
best  way  is  to  write,  frequently  from  memory  or  from  dic- 
tation, or  to  write  translations  from  other  languages ;  to 
emfrioy  a  good  dictionary  (Walker's,  for  instance,)  In  all 
cases  of  doubt ;  and,  which  will  be  found  very  beneficial, 
to  keep  a  register  of  all  words  wherem  a  difficulty  is  felt, 
and  often  to  review  those  which  have  been  entered.  The 
mere  transcribing  of  passages  from  manuscript  or  printed 
books,  will  also  be  found  of  great  advantage ;  and  it  is 
assuredly  much  better  to  write  from  correctly  spelt  copies 
than  to  correct  what  is  spelt  wrong.     However,  Mr.  Mur- 
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ray's   Gramfnar    will  farnish   some   useful   directions   in 
orthography. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  rules  of  our  language, 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  themselves^  we  also  strongly 
recommend  Dr.  Crombie's  work,  on  *'  Etymology  and 
Syntax."  Numeroiis  very  valuable  observations  will  be 
found  in  it,  calculated  to  aid  the  researches  of  the  Undent 
.in  the  department  of  scientific  grammar;  and  the  practical 
'  remarks  it  affords,  are,  in  many  places,  excellent  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  work  of  the  kind ;  and  though 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  learned  author,  in  all  his  philo- 
sophical or  prfM^tical  principles,  we  regard  his  book  as  a 
very  usefiil  on^  and  shall  be  glad  if  these  remarks  con- 
tribute to  make  it  more  known  among  those  for  whose  use 
our  volumes  are  primarily  intended. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  pursuing  the  study  of  sdentifie 
grammar,  he  will  scarcely  need  any  directions  from  us ;  but 
he  may  find  the  following  hints  of  use.  Some  valuable  re- 
marks occur  in  the  general  grammar  of  Messrs.  de  Porte 
Royal^  and  in  Mr.  Dalton's  English  Grammar.  Harris's 
Hermes,  which,  in  many  respects,  deserves  the,  sometimes 
unmerdfiil,  ridicule  of  Home  Tooke,  is,  notwithstanding, 
entitled  to  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Tooke's  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  Diversions  of 
Pnrley,  claim  the  veiy  attentive  examination  of  the  student. 
He  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  size  of  the  volumes,  for  the 
substance  might  be  easily  compressed  into  a  moderate 
octavo ;  and,  however  much  he  may  occasionally  be  wearied 
with  the  illustrative  examples,  he  will  find  himself  re- 
compensed by  the  scintillations  of  wit  and  genius,  which 
present  themselves  in  every  part;  and  firom  those  examples, 
he  may  often  derive  great  light  as  to  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage in  genera],  and  especially  the  progress  and  pheno- 
mena of  our  own.  We  cannot  avoid  mentioning^  by  way 
of  caution,  that  he  ought  not  to  trust  implicitly  to  the 
author^s  representations,  respecting  mental  or  moral  phi- 
losophy.    If  Mr.  Tooke  had  known  more  respecting  tha 
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operations  of  the  associative  power,  he  would  himself,  in  all 
probability,  have  gone  &rther  than  he  has,  and  been  a  safer 
guide  to  others.  To  those  who  have  access  to  the  Encyc- 
lopedia Britannica,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
article  Grammar,  in  that  work,  as  one  from  which  we  de- 
rived much  benefit  when  we  first  attended  to  the  subject. 
In  the  great  French  work,  Encyclopedic  M^odique;,  are 
many  very  valuable  observations,  in  the  portion  on  gram- 
mar,  which  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student  He 
will,  of  course,  if  he  have  an  opportunity,  e<msult  the 
article  Grammar,  ih  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 


(    los    ) 


CHAP.  V, 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Of  what  a  Sentence  is  to  conriit. — Rules  for  the  Construction  of  Sow 
teneet.  — Propertiei  of  a  good  fifutence. —Precision  eaimplified  in 
the  use  of  Achreihs»  4».—ThoUBi^  of  Sentences  cocuidered  aod 
eicBiplificd. 

Ji,  SENTENCE  always  implies  at  least  oile  complete  pro* 
position,  or  enmidation  of  thought;  but  ewy  sentence  is 
not  necessarily  confined  to  a  single  proposition.  It  usually 
consists  of  component  parts,  which  are  called  members; 
these  may  be  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected  in  dif* 
ferent  ways,  so  that  the  same  thought  or  mental  proposition, 
may  frequently  be  compressed  into  one  sentence^  or  dis« 
tribnted  into  two  or  three* 

A  proper  construction  of  sentences  is  of  great  import- 
aniQe  in  every  species  of  composition :  it  is  the  foundation 
of  good  writings  so  that  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  at- 
tention to  it  In  any  subject,  if  the  sentences  be  perplexed^ 
dumsy,  or  feebly  caressed,  it  will  not  only  disgust  the 
reader,  but  frequently  destroy  the  eflSact  which  the  writer 
intended  to  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules,  with  regard  to  the 
precise  length  of  sent^ices :  a  short  period  is  lively  and 
fiuniliar,  and  likely  to  be  remembered :  but  a  long  period, 
jf  i;leady  expressed,  requiring  more  attention,  is  calculated 
Id  make  a  more  grave  and  solemn  impression.  Without 
9iuch  att^tion,  writers  and  speakers  are  liable  to  err  un 
both  these  respects.  By  means  of  too  many  short  sentences, 
the  seni»  is  divided  and  broken,  the  connexion  of  thought 
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weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened.  On  the  other  hand, 
long  sentences  &tigue  the  reader's  or  hearer^s  attentifm. 
If  a  writer  is  fully  master  of  his  subject,  he  ought^  and  he 
will  study  a  due  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  which 
prevents  an  irksome  uniformity,  and  entertains  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  impression.  Long  sentences-should  never 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  discourses  of  any  description : 
the  reader's  attention,  and,  if  possible,  hii^  interest  must  be 
excited,  before  a  person  venture  upon  long  sentences. 

Lord  Karnes  has  given  rules  for  the  arrangengient  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  which  are  deserving  of  attention.  His 
object  is,  that  the  arrangement  of  words  in  succession,  should 
be  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  ear,  a  cir- 
cumstance ni^hich,  he  says,  depends  on  principles  remote 
from  view,  and,  therefore,  he  premises  some  general  observ- 
ations upon  the  appearance  that  objects  make  when  placed  in 
an  increasing  or  decreasing  series,  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

<<  Where,"  says  our  author,  '^  the  objects  vary  by  small 
differences,  so  as  to  have  a  mutual  resemblance,  we,  in  as- 
cending, conceive  the  second  object  of  no  greater  size  than 
the  first,  the  third  of  no  greater  size  than  the  second,  and  so 
of  the  rest;  which  diminisheth  in  appearance^  the  size  of 
every  object  except  the  first ;  but  when  beginning  at  the 
greatest  object,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the  least,  resem- 
blance makes  us  imagine  the  second  as  great  as  the  first, 
and  the  third  as  great  as  the  second ;  whidi  in  appearance 
magnifies  every  object  except  the  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  series  varying  by  large  difierences,  when  contrast  pre- 
vails, the  effects  are  directly  opposite ;  a  great  object  suc- 
ceeding a  small  one  of  the  same  kind,  appears  greater  than 
usual ;  and  a  litde  object  succeeding  one  that  is  great,  ap- 
pears less  than  usual.  Hence  a  remarkable  pleasure  in 
viewing  a  series  ascending  by  large  differences,  directly 
opposite  to  what  we  feel  when  the  difforences  are  smalL 
The  least  object  of  a  series,  ascending  by  laige  differences, 
has  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  stood  sin^y  without 
making  part  of  the  series ;  but  the  second  object,  by  means 
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of  contrast,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed  singly  and 
apart,  and  the  same  eflfect  is  perceived  in  ascending  progres- 
sively, till  we  arrive  at  the  last  object.  The  opposite  eflect 
is  produced  in  descending ;  for  in  this  direction  every  object, 
ei^cept  the  first,  i^pears  less  than  when  viewed  separately 
and  independent  of  the  series.  We  may  then  asswne,  as 
a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the  composition  of  language, 
as  well  as  of  other  sul^ects,  that  a  strong  impube  succeed- 
ing a  weak  one,  makes  a  double  impression  on  the  mind, 
,  and  that  a  weak  impulse  succeeding  a  strong,  makes  scarcely 
any  impression."  ^ 

After  establishing  this  maxim,  he  says,  we  can  be.  at  no 
loss  about  its  application  to  the  subject,  and  that  in. the 
arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence,  we  should  not,  in 
general,  descend  fi'om  the  greater  to  the  less,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ascend  fix>m  the  less  to  the  greater :  thus,  in  the 
Latin,  *'  Vir  est  optimus,"  reads  much  better  than  **  Vir 
.optimus  est."  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  entire  mem« 
.bers  of  a  period,  which  ought  also  to  proceed  fiY>m  the 
less  to  the  greater:  and  this  arrangement  of  words,  or 
members  of  a  sentence,  gradually  increasing  in  length, 
may,  as  &r  as  concerns  the  pleasure  of  sound,  be  deno- 
minated a  climax  in  sound*  To  shew  the  importance  of 
attending  to  this  subject.  Lord  Kames  says,  by  no  other 
hnmap  means  is  it  possible  to  present  to  the  mind,  such  a 
uuihber  of  objects,  and  in  so  swift  succession,  as  by  speaking 
or  writing ;  and  for  that  reason,  variety  ought  to  be  more 
studied  in  these,  than  in  any  sort  of  composition.  Hence 
the  n^le  for  arranging  the  members  of  different  periods  with 
relation  to  each  other,  is  to  avoid  a  tedious  uniformity  of 
sound  and  cadence :  the  cadence^  and  the  length  of  the 
members,  ought  to  be  diversified  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
.if  the  members  of  different  periods  besuflSciently  diversified, 
the  periods  theni^ves  will  be  equally  so. 

The  properties,  according  to  Blair,  most  essential  to  a 
perfect  sentence,  seem  to  be.  the  four  following:  clearness 
and  PRECISION  :'-^  unity  :  - —  strength  ;  and  harmony. 
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Every  degree  of  ambiguity,  arising  from  the  ifvant  of 
clearness  and  precision,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care :  hence  the  necessity  of  observing  exacdy  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences,  those  words 
and  members  most  nearly  related  should  be  placed  in  the 
sentence,  as  near  each  other  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  their 
mutual  relation  clearly  manifest. 

1.  In  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify 
the  signification  of. something  that  precedes  or  fcdiows 
them,  there  is  often  much  nicety.  This  part  of  speedi, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  generally  placed  near  the  v^b, 
which  it  aflfects  or  modifies : 

Examples :  **  Theism  can  only  be  c^qposed  to  polythmm, 
or  atheism." — Lord  Shaftesbury.  By  this  ammgement  of 
the  word  only,  it  should  seem,  the  noble  author  meant  that, 
theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else,  except  bring  opposed  to 
polytheism  or  atheismu  He  intended,  no  doubt,  to  say,  it 
could  be  opposed  to  nothing  but  atheism  and  poljrtheism, 
and  to  express  this,  he  should  have  written,  <*  Theism  can 
be  opposed  onfy  to  atheism,"  &c.  Here  the  adverb  stands, 
as  it  often  ought,  close  to  the  verb. 

Swift,  in  his  Pnyect  for  the  Advancemeni  rf  Religion^ 
says,  *^  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  weU 
as  we."  That  is,  the  Romans,  in  whatever  else  they  were 
deficient,  understood  the  nature  of  liberty  as  well  as  we; 
or  it  may  mean,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  laid,  The 
Romans  understood  the  nature  of  liberty  as  well  or  bettor 
than  ourselves:  the  latter  was  probably  the  Dean's  meanings 
and  the  arrangement  should  have  been  **The  Romans 
understood  liberty,  as  well,  at  least,  as  we." 

There  are,  in  common  use,  certain  phrases  which  aie 
themselves  equivocal,  and  are  calculated  to  produce  db- 
scurity,  as,  not  the  least,  nothing  less,  &c.  Thus,  **  He 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown ;"  which  may  implyy 
that  he  was  &r  fix>m  aiming  at,  or  it  may  signify,  that 
nothing  less  would  satisfy  him. 

In  common  conversation,  the  tone  and  anphasis  made 
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use  of  in  pronouncing  auch  adverbs  as  onlyy  inhoUyy  at  leasts 
shew  the  meaning  at  once ;  and  on  this  account  we  often 
acquire  a  habit  of  throwing  them  in,  without  due  attention 
in  the  course  of  a  period,  fiut  in  written  discoursesi 
which  address  the  eye,  and  not  the  ear,  greater  accuracy 
is  requisite;  and  they  should  be  so  connected  with  the 
words  they  are  intended  to  qualify,  as  to  prevent  every 
appearance  of  ambiguity. 

2.  Words,  expressive  of  things  connected  in  thougbt^ 
should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible;  because,  when  <Afects 
are  arranged  according  to  their  connexion,  we  have  a  sense 
of  order :  when  they  are  placed,  as  it  weie,  by  chance,  we 
have  a  sense  of  disorder.  This  rule  is  very  important,  since 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  connective  parts  of  sentences,  that  the 
train  of  thought,  and  the  course  of  reasoning  in  continued 
discourse,  is  laid  open. 

Examples :  ^^  The  Ei^lish  are  naturally  fiuicifiil,  and 
very  often  disposed,  by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of 
tempei^  which  is  so  frequoit  in  our  natioD,  to  many  wild 
notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable.^  •— 
Spectator.  In  this  sentence,  the  verb  disposed  is  separated 
unnecessarily  firom  the  subject  to  which  it  refisrs.  The 
sentence  should  run  thus:-*^ 

^*  The  English  are  naturally  fimcifiil ;  and,  by  that  gloomi- 
ness apd  mdancboly  of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our 
nation,  are  often  disposed  to  many  wild  notions,^'  &c. 

<'  Our  English  is,  among  those  dialects,  one  that  I  think 
more  capable  of  improvement  than  any  other." — Monboddo 
€»  Language.  It  would  be  better:  <<  Our  English  is  one, 
among  those  dialects,  that  I  think,"  &c 

S.  Great  attention  is  required  in  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  relative  {pronouns  tnfo,  ^whidi^  whaij  and  wkase,  and 
of  those  particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  the 
ports  of  speech  with  one  another;  because  all  reasoning 
depends  on  these ;  and  a  small  error  in  this  respect,  may 
reader  a  wjiole  sentence  obscure,*  and  almost  unintelligible. 

Examples :  la  one^  Dr.  Sherlock'^;  seijmons,  is  the  fol- 
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lowing  passage,  *^  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves 
against  the  accidentis  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which 
nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father/'  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
the  word  wkick  refers  to  treasures j  this  would,  however, 
make  nonsense  of  the  whole  period;  and  the  sentence 
should  run  thus:  ^^  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up 
treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life ; 
which  nothing  can  protect  us  i^gainst,  but  the  good  provi- 
dence of  our  heavenly  Father.'' 

**  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  who  built  the  temple,"  &c.; 
and  ^^  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  wio  was  persecuted,"  &c. 
The  relative,  in  the  first  sentence,  refers  to  Solomon,  and 
in  the  second  to  David ;  and  yet  it  is  similarly  situated. 

^*  Many  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that, 
from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired 
at  this  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that 
they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written." — Swift.  This 
should  have  .run  thus :  ^^  From  a  habit,  which  many  have 
acquired  at. the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they 
write,  &C. 

f^I  allude  .to  the  article  EUnd^  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  178S,  which 
was  written  by  him."  —  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Blacklock.  By 
this  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  Blacklock  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  author  of  the  Encyclopedia;  whereas 
the  writer  of  his  life  meant  to  say  he  was  author  of  tiie 
article  Blind  only;  and,  therefore,  the  sentence  would  have 
been  better,  ^  I  allude  to  the  article  Blind^  which  was 
written  by  him,  and ;  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1 78S, .  in  the  Ekicyclopedia  Britannica." 
,  .  Other  instances  might  be  enumerated;  but  these  are  siiiB- 
cient  to  make  the,  rule  understood,  that,  in  the  construction 
<^  sentences,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is,  the 
marshalling  of  the  .words  in  such  order,  as  shall  most  clearly 
mark  the^  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one 
Another^  particularly  that  adverbs  always  be  made  to  adhere 
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closely  ta  the  words  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify:  to; 
which  may  be  added,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  circumstance ' 
is  thrown  in,  it  shall  nerer  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other 
member  of  it;  and  that  every  relative  should  instantly  present 
its  antecedent  to  the  reader,  without  the  smallest  obscurity. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  obscurity  frequently  arises 
from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  relatives,  particularly  of 
ttie  words,  vohoy  they^  them^  and  theirs^ 

Examples :  ^^  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled,  and 
they  took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets 
full.'^  The  last  ihey  is  not  obvious :  it  may  refer  to  the 
multitude,  or  to  the  disciples. 

''  They  were  summoned,   occasionally,  by  their  kings, 
when  compelled  by  their  wants,  and  by  their  fears,  to  have 
recourse  to  their  aid."    When  the  personal  pronouns  crowd' 
in  too  fast  upon  us,  there  is  often  no  other  method  left,  but. 
to  change  entirely  the  whole  form  of  the  sentence. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities ;  but  Quintilian 
says,  that  a  sentence  is  always  to  be  deemed  faulty,  when 
the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  ambiguous,  though  the 
sense  may  be  easily  discovered.  In  the  following  sentences, 
the  true  meaning  cannot  be  ascertained,  without  attending 
to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  found:  ^^  Statuam 
auream  hastem  tenentem :"  upon  this  it  became  a  dbpute 
at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to 
be  made  of  gold:  —  ^^  Chrementem  audivi  percussisse 
Demeam,"  from  this  mode  of  construction,  it  cannot  be 
known  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  struck  the  blow. 

<^  This  work,  in  its  frill  extent,  being  now  afflicted  with 
an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declin* 
ing,  he  had  no  longer  courage  to  undertake."  —  Johnson's 
Life  of  Savage. 

From  this  we  may  imagine,  that  it  was  the  work,  and  not 
the  author,  that  was  afflicted  with  the  asthma.  It  should 
stand  thus :  <<  Being  now  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and 
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finding  the  powers  of  life  gndtwUy  declining,  he  had  no 
longer  ooimge  to  undertake  this  vrork  in  its  full  extent'* 

^'  The  minister,  who  grows  less  l^  hb  delation,  like  a 
staUie  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal,  will  always  have 
jealousy  strong  about  him."  This  would  be  much 
better :  ^^  The  minister,  who^  like  a  little  statue  placed  on 
a  mighty  pedestal,  grows  less  by  his  delation,  will  always 
have  his  jealousy  strong  about  him.** 

The  relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence 
should  be  marked  in  the  most  proper  and  distinct  manner; 
which  will  give  not  only  clearness^  but  grace  and  beauty  to 
a  sentence;  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and  agreeably 
along  all  the  parts  of  it. 

The  Unity  of  a  sentence  is  next  to  be  considered.  Tliere 
must  always  be  some  leading  principle  to  form  a  chain  of 
connexion  between  the  component  parts  of  every  compo- 
sition, and  there  must  be  the  same  connecting  principle 
among  the  parts.  In  a  single  sentence,  above  all,  the 
strictest  unity  is  required ;  for  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence 
implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of 
parts ;  but  these  parts  ought  to  be  so  closely  bound  together, 
as  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  one  object,  not 
of  many. 

To  preserve  unity  in  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  have 
been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Blair. 

1.  The  scene,  the  sutgect,  and  the  person,  diould  be 
changed  as  little  as  possible.  There  is  commonly,  in  every 
sentaace,  some  person  or  thing  which  is  the  governing 
word.  This  should,  if  the  case  admit  of  it,  be  continued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  The  following  sen- 
tences are  violations  of  this  rule. 

Ejxamples:  **  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel 
affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  which 
hi^pened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  whose 
manners  and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her." 
— Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero. 

The  chief  object  in  this  sentence,  is  the  death  of  TuUiai 

is 
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the  cause  of  Cioo'o's  affliction^  The  time  in  which  it  hap-^ 
pened  was  quitB  proper;  but  the  introduction  of  Dolabella's 
diarader  destroys  d»e  unity  of  the  period,  by  pfeaenlti^  to 
die  rtmAor  a  new  fMctare. 

<^  After  we  came  to  anchor,  ihey  put  meon  shore»  where 
I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  reoeiTed  me  with 
the  greatest  kindness."  Here,  by  shifting  so  often  tk^placef 
and  ihepersonsy  we,  thej^y  /,  and  who,  the  feeling  of  con- 
nexion and  unity  is  nearly  lost.  It  would  hare  beoi  better 
thus:  ^'  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shone, 
where  I  was  welcomedby  all  my  friends,  and  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness." 

2.  We  should  never  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  that 
have  so  little  oonneidon,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided- 
into  two  or  more  sentences. 

Examples :  Archbishop  Tillotson,  speiddng  of  a  p^Boil 
lately  deceased,  says,  ^'  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both 
by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr« 
Tennison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him."  In  this 
sentence,  there  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  thelaitar 
part  and  the  former :  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
have  given  some  proof  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  tiie 
object  o{  their  majesties'  affection,  than  to  have  spoken  of 
his  successor. 

Plutarch,  speaking  of  an  army,  says,  ^^  Their  march  was 
through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage  inhabitants 
fiired  h«rdly,  haying  no  otlier  riches  than  a  br&ed  of  sheep, 
whose  fle^  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
tinual feeding  upon  sea-fish."  In  this  sentence  there  is  a 
sad  jumble  of  objects,  but  very  slightly  related  to  each  other, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  one  view:  —  the 
march  of  the  Greeks: — the  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  through  which  they  passed :  —  an  account  of 
their  she^  and  the  reason  of  the  ill  taste  of  their  flesh. 

Authors,  who  are  fond  of  long  periods,  are  apt  to  fidl  into 
errors  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  have  a  multitude  of  instances 
in  Burnet  and  Clarendon;. and  though  punctuation  may 
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gometimes  remedy  the  evil,  yet  commas,  colons,  &c.  can- 
not make  the  proper  divisions  of  thought ;  they  only  serve 
to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  mode  of  the  author's 
expression ;  and  they  are  proper  or  not,  as  they  correspond 
to  the  natural  division  of  the  sense. 

3.  Parentheses  ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  the  middle 
of  sentences.  On  some  occasions,  a  parenthesis  may  be  fitly 
introduced,  when  prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  tfaought,^ 
which  can  glance  aside  as  it  is  going  along ;  but,  in  gme- 
ral,  their  effect  is  extremely  b^d,  and  should  be  avoided, 
being,  as  it  were,  wheels  within  wheels,  or  separate  sen- 
tences within  other  sentences. 

Examples  :  '^  When  the  parliament  sat  down  (for  it  de- 
serves our  particular  observation,  that  both  houses  werefiill 
of  zeal  for  the  present  government,  and  of  resentment  against 
the  late  usurpations),  there  was  but  one  party  in  parlia- 
ment; and  no  other  party  could  raise  its  head  in  the 
nation.''  —  Bolingbroke. 

The  same  author  says :  "  It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certun  pointy  fiir 
below  that  of  ideal  perfection  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  however, 
sufficient  upon  the  whole  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and 
happy,  or  at  the  worst  tolerable;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time 
to  time,  among  societies  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of 
those  on  whom  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  providence  to  the  sons  of  men." 

Into  this  sentence,  by  means  of  the  parenthesis,  and  other 
circumstances  thrown  in,  the  author  has  so  involved  so  many 
things,  that  he  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  begin  again,  with 
the  words  /  $ay^  which,  whenever  they  occur,  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy  and  ill-constructed  sen- 
tence, unpardonable  in  any  one  who  pretends  to  neatness 
in  style. 

The  best  modem  writers  avoid  all  parentheses,  as  keep- 
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ing  the  mind  in  suspense,  and  rendering  tlie  composition 
less  clear^  uniform,  and  agreeable.  Long  and  frequent 
parentheses  are  intolerable,  as  rendering  tlie  discourse  dull 
and  languid.  The  proper  characteristic  of  a  parenthesis 
is,  that  it  may  be  taken  in  or  left  out,  without  injuring 
either  the  sense  or  grammar.  In  speaking,  the  words  in  a 
parenthesis  are  pronounced  in  a  different  tone  of  voice 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  and,  in  writing,  they  are 
enclosed  between  brackets,  or  between  two  commas. 

4.  Sentences  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  their 
natural  dose.  Every  thing  that  is  one,  should  h^ve  a  begin-' 
niug,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  An  unfinished  or  imperfect 
sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all.  But  some  sentences  are  too 
full,  and  when  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  supposed  would 
be  the  conclusion,  some  circumstance  unexpectedly  occurs, 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  but  which. is  left  drag- 
ging behind.  Such  additions  tend  very  much  to  destroy  the 
beauty,  and  to  diminish  the  strength  of  a  period. 

Examples.  Swift,  in  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
says,  "  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  con^ 
versant  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many 
degrees,  excelled  the  other,  at  least  as  an  orator."  The 
natural  close  of  the  sentence  is  at  the  word  other :  at  this 
word  the  sense  was  complete,  and  the  succeeding  clause 
was  quite  unnecessary. 
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Contittued. 

Strength  — A  necessary  quality  of  a  good  sentence  —  Obtained  by 
divesting  it  of  redundant  words —  By  the  moderate  use  of  copular 
tivesy  rdadvesy  &c,  —  By  the  proper  disposidon  of  the  cajntal  words 
—  By  the  arrangement  —  By  not  concluding  with  an  adverb^  or  other 
incondderable  words — And  by  making  the  language  coirespond  to 
the  things  described. 

X  ER8PICUITY  and  unity,  though  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  sentences,  are  not  the  only 
qualities  necessary ;  we  must  make  such  a  disposition  of  the 
words  and  members,  as  will  render  the  impression,  which 
the  period  is  designed  to  make,  most  full  and  complete, 
and  give  every  word,  and  every  member,  its  due  weight 
and  force.  In  this  consists  the  strength  of  a  sentence.  To 
attun  to  this  perfection  in  writing,  the  following  rules 
should  be  attended  to. 

1.  A  sentence  ought  to  be  divested  of  all  redundant 
words,  because  these  are  never  consistent  with  strengtL 
All  words  that  do  not  add  some  importance  to  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence,  always  injure  it. 

Examples :  ^^  Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumidi, 
he  refused  the  honour  of  it.''     Bolingbroke. 

**  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  tmi- 
verud  love  and  esteem  of  all  men.*'  The  word  beingf  in 
the  first  sentence,  may  advantageously  be  omitted;  and  in 
the  second,  one  of  the  words  in  italics  must  be  lefl  out,  be- 
cause the  same  idea  is  included  in  universal  and  all. 
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*^  How  many  are  there,  by  whom  these  tidings  cf  good 
news  were  never  heard  V  This  is  tautology ;  it  would  be 
much  better,  '*  by  -whom  these  good  tidings  were  never 
heard/* 

**  I  returned,  full  of  a  great  many  serious  reflections/' 
The  words  in  italics  should  be  omitted.  Hence,  says  Dr. 
Blair,  ^*  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  usefid 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have 
written  or  composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method 
of  expression,  and  to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences 
which  are  commonly  found  in  a  first  draught.  Here  a 
severe  eye  should  be  employed ;  and  we  shall  always  find 
our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  thus 
retrenched,  provided  we  do  not  run  into  the  extreme  of 
pruning  so  very  close  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to 
style.*' 

As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so 
also  should  they  be  free  from  redundant  members.  Every 
new  member  should  contain  a  new  thought;  and  should  not 
be  a  mere  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  in  a 
difierent  form.  Mr.  Addison  says,  *'  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  orindiflerence; 
or  to  survey  so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfiiction 
and  complacency .'*  The  second  member  of  the  sentence 
adds  but  litde  to  the  first 

*^  Neither  is  any  condition  of  life  more  honourable  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  another;  otherwise  He  would  be  a  re- 
specter of  persons,  which  He  assures  us  he  is  not''     Swift 

The  last  clause  weakens  the  thought,  as  it  implies,  that 
without  the  assurance  of  God  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
conclude  that  he  sustained  a  character  difierent  firom  what 
was  given  by  the  preacher. 

2.  In  constructing  a  sentenc^  particular  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  &c.  These  little 
words  are  fi*equently  the  most  important  of  any;  they  are 
the  joints  or  hinges  on  which  all  sentences  turn,  and.  of 
course  much,  both  of  the  gracefulness  and  strength  of  com- 

X  2 
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position  must  depend  upon  such  particles.  The  rarieties 
in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  numerous,  that  no  particular 
rules  respecting  them  can  be  given.  The  best  way  of  at- 
taining to  accuracy  is,  to  study  writers  who  excel  in  neat- 
ness and  elegance  of  style,  and  to  observe,  with  critical 
attention,  the  effects  produced  by  a  different  usage  of  those 
particles.  The  following  observations  may  be  of  use  to 
young  people. 

The  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition  from 
a  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided. 

Example :  **  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  Jronty 
yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  &y,  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune." Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought,  being 
obliged  to  rest  a  little  on  the  preposition  from^  by  itself, 
which  has  no  significancy,  till  joined  to  its  proper  noun. 

We  should  not  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and 
relative  particles,  by  the  use  of  phrases  like  diis  :  ^^  There 
is  nothing  vshich  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp 
of  language.''  This  may  be  proper,  when  it  is  introductory 
to  an  important  observation ;  but,  in  conmion  cases,  it  is 
better  to  say,  '^  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty 
pomp  of  language."  It  is  not  only  shorter,  but  more  simple. 

We  should  not  omit  the  relative ;  as  in  the  following 

Examples  :  "  The  man  I  love :"  —  "  The  dominions  we 
possessed :"  —  '*  The  soldiers  in  the  camp  were  prepared 
for  the  part  they  were  to  act." 

Though  this  elliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allow- 
able in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing,  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  grave  and  dignified  composition :  in  these, 
relatives  must  be  used :  "  The  man  vahom  I  love."  «  The 
dominions  *aohich  we  possessed."  ^*  The  part  v>hich  they 
were  to  act." 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle  andj  it  may  be 
observed,  that  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  the 
style.  It  has  an  effect  in  writing  similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  and  so^  in  telling  a  stoiy 
in  common  conversation.     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  obser- 
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Tation,  that  though  the  natural  use  of  the  conjonction  and 
be  to  join  objects  together,  and  thereby  to  make  their  oon» 
nexion  more  close,  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  oonjuno- 
tioD,  we  often  mark  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than 
when  it  is  inserted  between  them,  of  which  an  example  is 
found  in  the  famous, expression  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici,''  ^^  1 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  Another  example  of  the  same 
kind  is  taken  from  Xenophpn :  ^*  Closing  their  shields, 
they  were  impelled,  they  fought,  they  slew,  and  were  slain/* 
By  this  means,  sentences,  artfully  divested  of  conjunctions* 
drop  smoothly  down,  and  the  periods  are  poured  along  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  seem  to  outstrip  the  very  thought 
of  the  speaker.  Voltaire,  in  the  Henriade,  has  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  battle  in  this 
same  way,  by  omitting  all  copulatives, 

Fran9ois,  Anglois,  LorrainSy  que  la  fureur  assemble, 
AYaD9oieDty  combattoient,  frappoient,  mouroient  ensemble. 

The  agitation  of  Dido,  at  the  idea  of  Eneas's  departure;, 
is  shewn  in  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  she  commands 
her  servants  to  endeavour  to  stop  him : 


Ite 


Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

Haste,  haul  my  gallies  out;  pursue  the  foe; 

Bring  flaming  brands,  set  sail,  and  quickly  row.         Dayben. 

There  are,  however,  cases,  in  which  copulatives  may  be 
multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage  and  grace,  as  when  we 
are  making  an  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  ob- 
jects  should  appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible, 
and  that  tlie  mind  should  rest  for  a  moment  on  each  object 
by  itself:  thus  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  "  Such  a  man  might 
fell  a  victim  to  power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty, 
would  fall  with  him." 

An  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to 
omit,  and  when  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  consider* 
able  importance  to  all  who  would  write  weU,  or  become 
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judges  of  good  composition.  It  is  a  remarkaUe  peculiarity 
in  language^  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should 
sometimes  serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  ooih 
nected ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and 
separate  them»  in  s(M&e  measure^  from  each  otiier.  On  this 
account,  the  omission  denotes  rapidity ;  and  the  repetitioD 
of  it  is  designed  to  retard.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that, 
in  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so 
fist  through  a  succession  of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure 
to  point  out  their  connexion;  it  drops  the  copulatires  in  its 
hurry,  and  crowds  the  whole  series  together,  as  if  it  were 
but  one  object.  Whereas,  when  we  enumerate,  with  a  view 
to  retard,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a  more  slow 
and  solemn  pace :  it  marks  the  relation  of  each  object  to 
that  which  succeeds  it ;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with 
several  copulatives,  leads  one  to  imagine  that  the  otgects, 
though  connected,  are  yet  in  themselves  distinct ;  that  they 
are  several,  not  one.  As  an  illustration  of  this  reasoning^ 
Dr.  Blair  gives  the  enumeration  of  the  i^stle  Paul,  to 
shew  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  a  conjunction : 
^^  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life^  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.*' 

3.  Another  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence 
is,  to  dbpose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of 
the  sentence,  where  diey  will  make  the  fullest  impression  ; 
this  place  will,  however,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  all  cases,  perspicuity  is  principally  to  be  attended 
to;  but  generally,  perhaps,  the  important  words  are  placed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  thus :  <<  The  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross 
as  those  of  the  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under- 
standing." It  seems  the  most  plain  and  natural  order,  to^ 
place  that  m  the  firont,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  pro- 
position to  be  laid  down.    Sometimes  eflect  is  given  to  a 
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sentoioe,  bjr  suqpending  the  meaning  a  little*  Thii$,  in 
Pope's  prefiuse  to  Homer,  we  have  the  following  sentence^ 
which  is  illustratiye  of  this  position:  ^*  On  whatever  side 
we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us  is,  his 
wonderful  invention/' 

By  some  English  writers,  inversion  is  practised  with  suc- 
cess ;  but,  in  general,  those  who  have  had  frequent  recourse 
to  it^  have  become  harsh  and  obscure.  By  inversion.  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  style  is  characterized  by  strength,  dignity,  anfl 
varied  harmony;  but  Mr.  Addison's  sentences  are  con- 
structed in  a  quite  di£ferent  manner :  he  always  proceeds  in 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  order  of  language,  and  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Blair,  by  this  means  he 
has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Lord  Shaftesbuiy^  he  has 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity — which  are  beauties 
of  a  higher  order.  ^<  But,"  says  our  author,  '*  whether  we 
practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  sen- 
tence we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point 
of  great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear 
aiid  disentangled  from  any  other  word^  that  would  clog 
them.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object  of  oui^ 
sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we  must  taka 
special  care  to  dispose  of  them  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  prin* 
dpal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances^ 
This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the 
arrangement  of  the  following  sentence,  in  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modem 
poets  as  compared  with  the  ancient :  ^*  It,  while  they  pro- 
fess only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise,  and  give  instruc- 
tion, they  may,  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be 
esteemed^  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable  among 
authors."  This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.  It  contains 
a  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify 
the  meaning;  only^  teeretly^  m  «eZ^  perhaps^  vam^  mth 
juttiee^formerljf;  yet  these  are  phoed  with  so  much  art)  as 
aother  to  embarnw  nor  weak^  the  sentisioe;  while  tha^ 
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which  is  the  capitd  bbject  in  it,  viz.  "  Poets  being  justly 
esteemed  the  best  atid  most  honourable  among  authors,'^ 
comes  out  in  the  Conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and  pos- 
sesses its  proper  place. 

4.  The  next  rule  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of 
sentences  is,  to  make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and 
growing  in  their  importance  one  above  another.  This  iat 
called  a  climax,  such  as  that  of  Cicero,  addressed  to  Cati-' 
line:  ^*  Nihil  agis,  nihil  moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  ego  non 
tnodo  non  audiam,  sed  etiam  non  videam,  planeque  sen- 
tiam." 

The  following  is  an  instance  taken  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke :  '*  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  man- 
ners to  character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular, 
that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggrava^ 
tion.'*  Quintilian  directs,  that  a  weaker  expression  should 
never  follow  one  of  more  strength,  as  if  in  the  enumeration 
of  crimes,  after  sacrilege,  we  were  to  introduce  simple 
theft. 

A  climax  has  been  defined,  a  figure,  in  which  the  wotd 
or  expression  that  ends  the  first  member  of  a  period  b^ins 
the  second,  and  so  on ;  so  that  every  member  will  make  A 
distinct  sentence,  taking  its  rise  from  the  preceding,  till 
the  period  be  finished,  as  in  the  following  gradation  of 
Ullotson :  "  After  we  have  practised  good  actions  awhile^ 
they  become  easy ;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to 
take  pleasure  in  them ;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do 
them  frequently;  and  by  the  frequency  of  acts,  a  thing 
grows  into  a  habit;  and  confirmed  habit  is  second  nature; 
and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary^ 
iand  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise :  nay,  we  do  it  many  times, 
when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

5.  The  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences  is,  to 
avoid  concluding  them  with  an  adverb,  preposition,  or  any 
other  inconsiderable  word.  Agreeably  to  this  rulet,  we 
should  avoid  concluding  with  any  of  those  particles  which 
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mark  the  cAses  of  nouns.  'Vor,  besides  the  want  of  dignity 
which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  being  placed  at  the 
close,  the  mind  cannot  avoid  resting  a  little  upon  the  word 
that  concludes  the  sentence ;  and  as  these  prepositions  have 
no  import  of  their  own,  but  merely  serve  to  point  out  the 
relation  of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  thus  to  be  left 
pausing  on  a  word,  which  of  itself  cannot  produce  any  idea, 
or  present  any  picture  to  the  &ncy. 

The  pronoun  it  ought  not  to  close  a  sentence ;  and  we 
can  hardly  conceive  of  any  thing  worse,  than  to  allow  this 
same  word  it  to  conclude  two  successive  periods ;  yet  we 
occasionally  find  examples  of  this  kind,  in  our  £rst>rate 
writers.  Thus  Mr  Burke :  '^  In  like  manner,  if  a  person 
in  broad  day-light  were  fidling  asleep^  to  introduce  a  sud- 
den darkness,  would  prevent  his  sleep  for  that  time,  though 
sUence  and  darkness  in  themselves,  and  not  suddenly  intro* 
dueed,  jure  very  favourable  to  it.  This  I  knew  only  by 
conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the  senses,  when  I  first  di-* 
gested  these  observations:  but  J  have  since  experienced  it" 
6.  In  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  objects  are 
either  compared  or  contrasted,  some  resemblance  in  the 
language  and  construction  should  be  preserved.  We  are 
disappointed  when  it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  comparison,  or 
contrast,  appears  less  perfect. 

^*  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation ;  the  fool,  wlien  he  recommends  himself  to  the  ap<* 
plause  of  those  about  him.''  Spectator.  The  sentence 
would  read  much  better,  **  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when 
he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool,  when  he  gains  that 
of  others." 

"  After  all,"  says  Dr.  B  lair,  "the  fundamental  rule  of 
the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into  which  all  others 
might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communicate  in  the  ' 
clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we  mean 
to  transfiise  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most 
advantage,  strikes  us  as  beautifiiL     To  this  point  have 
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tended  all  the  rules  I  have  given.  Andt  indeed,  did  men 
always  think  dearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fiiUy 
masters  of  the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would 
be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of 
coursei  acquire  all  those  properties  of  Precision,  Unity,  and 
Strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is, 
besides  the  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part, 
some  mistake  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject 
Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences  are  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble 
thouj^t.  Thought  and  language  act  and  redact  upon  each 
other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  a  strict  conneidon ;  and  he  that  is  learning  to 
arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  leamiq^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order." 
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ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES, 

ConHnued. 


The  Hurmonj  of  a  sentence  dqiends  on  the  choice  and  anrangemeat  of 
the  words — Ancient  langm^gei  more  miscq>tible  of  mudc  than  the 
modern — Tlie  cmrent  of  sound  to  be  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  the 
dkoonrse — Soanda  may  be  employed  to  represent  other  sounds  — » 
Motion — The  passions  of  the  mind* 


ijLLTHOUOH  sound  is  a  quality  of  much  less  importance 
than  sense^  yet  it  must  not  be  entirely  n^lected  by  those 
who  would  draw  attention  to  themselves,  either  as  speakers 
or  writers ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  a  connexion  between 
the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  sound  by  which  it  is 
conveyed.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Quintilian,  that  nothing 
could  enter  the  afiections  which  stumbles  at  the  threshold, 
by  ofiending  the  ear.  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power 
over  men,  in  fitcilitating  certain  emotions,  so  that  there  are 
hardly  any  dispositions  which  persons,  conversant  with  the 
human  mind,  wish  to  excite  in  others,  but  that  they  can 
find  certain  sounds  tending  to  produce  or  promote  them. 
I^anguage  may,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  be  rendered 
capable  of  this  power  of  music,  a  circumstance  that  cannot 
fail  to  heighten  our  idea  of  it  as  a  very  wonderful  invention* 
It  is  not  (mly  capaUe  of  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to 
others,  but  of  exciting  in  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  cor- 
resprading  sounds;  and  to  the  pleasure  of  CQipmunicating 
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thought,  it  csLXk  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure  of  me- 
lody. 

The  musical  cadence  of  a  sentence  will  depend  upon  the 
choice  of  words;  —  and  the  arrangement  of  th^n.  Those 
words  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  which  are  com- 
posed of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  and  in  which  there  is 
a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and  consonants,  without 
too  many  harsh  consonants  clashing  with  each  other,  or 
too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  disagreeable 
aperture  of  the  mouth.  Whatever  sounds  are  difficult  of 
pronunciation,  are  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  pun- 
ful  to  the  can  Vowels  add  softness ;  consonants,  strengdi 
to  the  sound  of  words :  the  melody  of  language  requires  a 
just  proportion  of  each.  Long  words  are  commonly  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  monosyllables ;  and  among  words 
of  any  length,  those  are  most  musical,  which  do  not  run 
wholly  either  upon  long  or  short  syllables,  but  are  com- 
posed of  an  intermixture  of  bodi. 

With  respect  to  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, it  may  be  observed,  that  however  well  chosen  the 
words  themselves  may  be,  yet  if  they  be  ill-disposed,  the 
music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  destroyed.  In  the  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  his  periods,  no  writer,  andent  or 
modem,  can  be  compared  with  Cicero.  Instances  in  proof 
of  this  might  be  selected  from  almost  every  page  of  his 
works.  "  In  English,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  we  may  take  as 
an  instance  of  a  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Mil* 
ton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education :  <  We  shall  conduct  you 
to  a  hill-side,  laborious,  indeed,  at  the  first  ascent;  but 
else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects, 
—  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  —  that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming/  Every  thing  in  this 
sentence  conspires  to  produce  harmony.  The  words  are 
happily  chosen ;  full  of  liquids  and  soft  sounds :  laborious^ 
smooth^  greefii  goodly ^  melodious^  charming  i  and  these  words 
so  artfiilly  arranged,  that,  were  we  to  alter  the  oollocation 
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of  any  (Hie  of  them,  we  shoald  presently  be  sensible  of  the 
melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe  how  finely  the 
members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  ^  So 
smooth,  so  green,  —  so  fidl  of  goodly  prospects, — !and 
meloclious  sounds  on  every  side,'  —  till  the  ear,  prepared 
by  this  gradual  rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which 
it  rests  with  pleasure; — *that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was 
not  more  charming.' " 

The  structure  of  periods  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen- 
sible melody,  the  next  inquiry  is,  how  the  melodious  struc- 
ture is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what 
laws  it  is  regulated*  In  this,  we  cannot,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  our  language,  and  other  circumstances,  follow  the  ancients. 
They,  in  treating  upon  the  structure  of  sentences,  always 
make  the  music  of  them  the  principal  object.  The  other 
qualities  of  precision,  unity  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  touch  on  but  slightly.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  *^  Composition 
of  words  in  a  sentence,"  refers  only  to  their  musical  effect 
He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  the 
sweetness  of  single  sounds :  —  in  the  compositi<m  of  sounds, 
that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet: — in  change  or  variety  of 
sound ;  —  and  in  sound  suited  to  sense. 

Among  the  modems,  the  subject  of  the  musical  structure 
of  discourse  has  been  less  studied,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  can  be  less  subjected  to  rule. 

1.  The  ancient  languages  were  more  susceptible  than  ours 
of  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables 
were  more  fixed  and  determined,  their  words  were  longer, 
and  more  sonorous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  termin- 
ations of  nouns  and  verbs,  freed  them  from  that  multiplicity 
of  little  auxiliary  words,  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ ; 
and  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  the  inversions  which 
their  languages  allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of  placing 
their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical 
ajrrangement. 

2.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  much  more  musical 
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ttttions  than  we  are^  on  which  aooount  they  paid  more  at* 
teDtion  than  we  do  to  that  constractioo  of  sentences,  which 
n^ht  best  suit  Iheir  pronundaition.     And, 

8.  The  musical  arrangement  of  sentences  produced  a 
greater  efiect  in  public  speaking  among  than,  than  it  would 
among  us.  But  though  this  musical  arrangement  cannot  be 
reduced  into  a  system,  yet  it  is  a  quali^  that  ought  not  to 
be  neglected  in  composition.  There  are  two  things  on 
which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly  depends.  These  are, 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members  of  it,  and 
die  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  of  a  sentence, 
it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that,  whatever  is  easy  and 
agreeable  to  die  organs  of  speech,  always  sounds  gratefiil 
to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  terminadon 
of  each  of  its  membenr  forms  a  rest  or  pause  in  die  pro- 
nouncing, and  these  pauses  should  be  so  distributed,  as  to 
make  the  breathing  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  should  fidl 
at  such  distances  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to 
each  odier:  but  the  rests  should  not  be  too  numerous,  or 
placed  at  intervals  too  measured  and  regular,  lest  the  style 
aavour  of  aflfectation. 

The  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  has 
been  quoted  by  writers  on  die  subject  of  composition,  to 
exemplify  this  rule;  he  is  speaking  of  man  in  an  ironical  s^le, 
'*  But,  Ood  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater  than  his  igno- 
rance; and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies  by 
sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about  him,  as  fiur  as  he 
can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is 
at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  tl^e  ocean;  when 
he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can, 
shoot  better,  or  beyond  it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be 
the  certain  measure  of  truth ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of 
what  is  possible  in  nature."  Here  ev&rj  thing  is,  at  once^ 
easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear;  and  it  is  this 
sort  of  flowing  measure  which  renders  the  style  of  Sir 
William  Temple  always  agreeable. 
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The  dose  or  eadence  of  the  whole  sentence  demands  the 
greatest  care,  because  on  this  the  mind  pauses  and  rests: 
Here^  every  hearer  and  reader  expects  to  be  gratified:  here» 
applause  breaks  forth.  The  role  to  be  observed  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  eLevadon,  the  sound  should  be 
made  to  grow  to  the  last;  the  longest  member  of  the  period, 
and  the  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words,  should  be  re- 
served to  the  conclusion.  The  following  sentence  Scam 
Mr.  Addison, is  constructed  upon  this  rule : 

'<  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  con- 
verses with  its  olgects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues 
the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tared  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoyments."  **  Every  reader,"  says  Dr.  Blair^ 
*^  must  be  sensible*  of  a  beauty  here^  both  in  the  proper 
division  of  the  members  and  the  pauses,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  conducted  to  a  fiiU  and 
hann<Miious  dose." 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  mdody,  which  has  been 
already  laid  down  with  respect  to  significancy ;  a  felling  off 
is  always  unpleasant,  and  ofiends  the  ear.  Hence  partides, 
pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  ungradous  to  the  ear,  and  it 
is  probable,  that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have,  in  this 
respect,  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  That  which 
hurts  the  ear,  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning. 
In  general,  a  musical  dose,  in  our  language,  requires  dther 
the  last  pliable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long  syllable. 
But  it  should  be  observed,  that  sentences  so  constructed  as 
to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end, 
give  the  discourse  a  tone  of  declamation,  which  soon  b^ 
comes  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  The  measuies  should  be 
firequently  varied,  and  short  sentences  should  be  intermixed 
with  long  and  swdling  ones,  to  render  discourse  at  once 
agreeable  and  impressive. 

Though  the  music  of  sentences  demands  a  very  consider^ 
able  degree  of  attention,  yet  it  must  be  kept  within  bounds : 
tliere  must  be  no  affectation  of  harmony,  especially  if  the 
love  of  it  betray  a  writer  to  sacrifice  perspicuity,  precision. 
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or  strength  of  sentiment  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words, 
introduced  merely  to  round  a  period,  or  complete  the 
melody,  are  considerable  blemishes  in  writing. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  sound  as  adapted  to  the 
sense :  ^ich  topic  admits  t>f  two  distinct  considerations  : 

1  •  The  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a 
discourse,  in  every  language  that  admits  of  poetry ;  and  this 
characteristic  is  found  in  every  author,  whose  &ncy  enables 
him  to  impress  images  strongly  on  his  own  mind,  and  whose 
choice  of  language  readily  supplies  him  with  just  represent- 
ations. On  many  occasions,  we  produce  the  music  which 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  hear.  In  common  life,  it  is  not  easy 
to  deliver  a  pleasing  message,  in  an  unpleasing  manner,  and 
we  readily  associate  beauty  and  deformity  with  those  whom 
we  have  reason  to  love  or  hate.  Hence  no  one  tenor,  sup- 
posing it  to  produce  no  had  effect  from  satiety,  will  suit  all 
sorts  of  compositions ;  nor  even  all  parts  of  the  same  com* 
position.  The  same  tone  of  language  cannot  be  used  in 
writing  a  panegyric  and  an  invective.  In  the  common  trans- 
lation of  the  £ible,  there  is  a  multitude  of  instances,  in 
which  the  language  has  been  happily  adapted  to  the  subject. 
The  very  first  verses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  been 
quoted  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  rule : 

**  In  the  beginning,  Crod  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep ;  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

2.  Besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the  current  of 
sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted  of  certain  otgects,  by  means 
of  resembling  sounds.  The  accomplishment  of  this  is  not 
often  possible  in  prose  compositions ;  but  in  poetry,  where 
the  inversions  and  Uberties  of  s^le,  give  a  greater  command 
of  sound,  it  is  naturally  looked  for. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  in  representing 
three  classes  of  objects,  viz.  other  sounds  :--*motion;-^and 
the  passions  of  the  mind. 
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In  the  common  structure  of  language,  the  names  of  many 
particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  bear  some  affinity  to 
the  sound  vfaich  they  signify:  thus,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, we  speak  of  the  whisfling  and  roaring  of  the  wind : 
of  the  hissing  of  serpents :  of  the  buzz  and  htmi  of  insects : 
of  the  rustling  of  trees  and  thickets :  of  the  crtish  attending 
upon  the  fall  of  buildings.  The  following  passages  from 
Milton  may  be  given  as  examples  of  this  kind  of  beauty ; 
they  are  descriptive  of  the  sound  made,  in  the  one^  by  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell;  in  the  other ^  by  tlie  opening 
of  those  of  Heaven : 


On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound. 

Hi'  infernal  doors;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Honh thunder.  Pttrmd&fe LoH^  Book!. 


Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  eveMuring  gates,  harmonious  sound ! 

On  golden  hinges  turning.  Book  U. 

The  motion  of  an  arrow,  and  the  sound  of  a  bow,  are 
exceUently  described  by  Pope  in  the  following  lines : 

The  impetuous  arrow  wkbateM  on  the  wing. 


The  string  let  fly. 


Twaimged  $hoH  and  thorps  like  the  shrill  swallow's  ciy. 

To  these,  anoth^  example  may  be  added  from  the  same 
author: 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redouUing  strokes  on  strokes, 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.    Deep  echomg,  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  nuiSng,  crackUng,  cradmgy  thunder  down. 

2.  Another  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is 
ofl;^  employed  to  imitate,  is  motion^  as  it  is  swift  or  slow, 
xiolei^t  y  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accom- 
panied with  efibrt, 

L/mg  syllaUes  naturally  give  the  impression  of  sUm 
motion :  but  gwift  motion  is  imitated  by  a  succession  of 
short  syllables. 
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The  description  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  Dyer's 
.  Fleece,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  : 


•with  easy  course 


The  vessels  glide;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas. 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps;  then  the  shrouds  drop ; 
Tlie  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
•  Fus'd  in  the  fire;  or  like  the  marble  floor 

Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

A  line  composed  of  monosyllables,  by  the  frequency  of  its 
pauses,  makes  an  impression  similar  to  that  which  is 
made  by  laborious  mterrupted  motion.  The  following  are 
examples :  * 

First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow : 

O'er  hills,  o*er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Pon. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 

Up  the  high  hill,  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone.      BaooMX. 

Slow  and  prolonged  motion  is  wdl  expressed  fay  an 
Alexandrian  verse : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  son^ 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Pore. 

From  the  same  author,  we  select  an  example  of  forcible 
and  prolonged  motion : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  on  the  shore. 

St  In  the  third  set  of  objects,  the  sounds  ^t(f^ords;ue 
capri)le  of  representing  the  passions  and  emotioaa^  M 
mind :  thus  we  have  sorrow  and  complaint  fin||ly  expressed 
in  the  pathetic  soliloquy  of  Cardinal  Wd^  on  his  foil, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  treating  of  the 
Allegory, 
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Another  fine  example  of  this  kind  is  in  the  part  of  An- 
dromache, in  the  Distressed  Mother : 


rU  go,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  my  he«rt» 

Weep  o'er  my  chilcL '  If  he  must  die,  my  life 

Is  wzapt  in  his^  I  shall  not  long  survive. 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitating^  and  abject 
sound.  The  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  husband 
is  about  to  murder  Duncan,  exhibits  her  afirighted  even 
with  the  sound  of  her  own  voice : 

Alas !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaik'd. 
And  'tis  not  done;  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed 
Confounds  us —  Hark !  I  laid  the  daggers  ready : 
He  could  not  miss  them.^Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it. 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects  naturally  express  them- 
selves in  slow  measures  and  long  words : 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever  musing  Melancholy  reigns.  Pen. 

Courage  assumes  a  different  tone : 

Here  satiate  all  your  fiury :  — 
Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleasure  is  displayed  in  a  luxurious,  mild,  tender,  and 
joyous  modulation ;  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

LAvinia!  — O  tiiere's  music  in  the  name. 
That,  sof^ning  me  to  infant  tenderness. 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  of  life. 

From  these  instances,  (and  a  great  number  of  others, 
equally  striking,  might  have  been  produced,)  we  have 
shewn,  that  in  good  writing,  an  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  harmony  of  sentences ;  or,  as  it  is  aiserted  by  the 
poet: 
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Tb  not  aMNigti,  no  hanbneit  g^et 

The  acNind  miut  feem  an  echo  to  the  seme. 

Soft  is  the  ftnin  when  Zeghjr  gently  Uow% 

And  the  smooth  stream  m  smoother  numbers  flows  ; 

But,  when  loud  suiges  bsh  die  8oun<fing  shores 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  «Mr. 

When  Ajax  strires  some  ro<&'s  vast  we^ht  to  thiow» 

The  Une  too  laboun,  and  the  words  more  slow; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  seours  the  plain, 

;Flles  o'er  the  unbending.com,  jmd  skims  along  the  jgnin. 
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TASTE. 

Ornamental  wnting.  — -  Taster  origin  of.  — •  How  impfofed.  —  CbM^ 
racterB  of.— •  Qualities  neceasary  to  a  good  writer.  Illustrated  with 
respect  to  narration  — in  argomentatiTe  discourse,  and  in  histori- 
cal composition*.— ^More  attention  to^  be  paid  to  thoughts  than 
words. 


Another  part  of  the  BelTes  Lettres  comprehends  what» 
ever  is  ornamental  in  a  discourse  or  composition*  The 
bare  materials,  and  even  the  disposition  of  them  in  a  dis- 
course, are  adapted  to  do  little  more  than  make  an  im- 
pression upon  those  persons,  who,  of  themsdves,  either 
from  a  regard  to  ibe  nature  of  the  subject,  or  from  its  im« 
portance,  will  give  their  attention  to  it ;  but  when  the  com^ 
position  is^  ornamented,  it  is  then  calculated  to  attract  and 
engage  the  attention^  bjrthe  grace  and  harmony  of  the  styles 
the  turn  of  thought,  or  the  striking  or  pleasing  manner  in 
whiclr  Ae  sentiments  are  introduced  and  expressed.  In 
considering  the  nature  of  grammar,  and  the  arrangement 
and  structure  of  sentences,  we  hare  only,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  examined  what  may  be  called  the  bones^  musdes^ 
and  nerves  of  a  composition ;  but  now^  to  carry  on  the 
Sgare,  we  come  to  the  covering  of  this  body,  to  describe 
its  external  lineaments,  its  colour,  its  complexion,  and 
graceful  attitude. 

Whatever  contributes  to  adorn  a  discourse,  must  either 
give  life  and  beauty  to  sentiment,  or  harmony  to  the  die* 
tion.     By  ornament  of  thoughts,  is  meant  that  manner  of 
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introdacing  and  presentmg  them  to  the  mind,  which  will 
pve  them  the  most  fevourable  appearance.  This,  there- 
fore, comprehends  all  the  pleasures  which  may  be  said  to 
be  perceived  by  the  mind;  whereas^  in  treadng  of  the 
ornaments  of  diction,  language  may  be  considered  as  affect- 
ing the  ear  only.  Whatever  it  be,  in  the  sentiment  or  ideas, 
that  causes  a  discourse  to  be  read  with  pleasure,  must 
dther  be  interesting,  by  exciting  the  passions,  or  must 
awaken  those  more  delicate  sensations,  which  are  usually 
denominated  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  An  exquisite 
feeling  of  the  latter,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  fine  taste; 
but  no  person  can  be  a  complete  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
composition,  unless  he  perfectly  understand  the  subject  of 
it,  so  as  both  clearly  to  distingnish  die  diaracter  of  the 
design,  and  also  to  judge  how  fiur  the  execution  is  adapted 
to  the  undertaking. 

Taste  has  been  defined,  '^  The  power  of  receiving  plea^- 
sure  firom  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art."  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  resolvable  into  any  operation  of  the  mere  rational 
faculties,  because  it  is  not  by  the  discovery  of  the  under- 
standing, or  by  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the  mind 
receives  pleasure  firom  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem: 
these  often  ajBPord  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  to  the  philo* 
sopher  and  the  peasant,  the  child  and  the  man»  The 
faculty,  therefore,  by  which  we  relish  such  beauties,  appears, 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  feeling  of  sense,  than  to  the  pro- 
cess of  the  understanding;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  may  be 
improved  in  its  operations  by  reason. 

Judgment  is  universally  admitted  to  be  altogether  ac- 
quired ;  and  that  Taste,  too,  or  the  capacity  of  perceiving 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  may  be  acquired  to  a  great 
degree,  is  evident,  from  the  actual  acquirement  of  a  variety 
of  tastes,  even  late  in  life.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be 
given  in  tastes  for  flowers,  &r  gardening,  and  for  archi- 
tecture^ which  are  hardly  ever  possessed  at  very  early 
periods.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  any  person  who  never 
attempted  to  sketch  out  an  object  himself^  should  have  a 
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reluh  for  the  beaulies  of  painting ;  but  let  bim  be  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  drmwing  and  designiijg; — let  him  he 
employed  in  Tiewing  and  examining  a  g^eat  veriety  of 
pictures,  let  him  associate  with  painters  and  connoisseurs 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  not  only  acquire 
judgment  in  the  productions  of  that  art,  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  fine  design  and  execution,  but  he  will  con- 
tract a  relish  for  it;  what  he  approves  he  will  admire ;  and 
die  view  of  it  will  a£fect  him  willi  sen$ible  pleasure.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  fine  arts. 

It  may  also  be  assumed,  that  all  ibeprinciples  of  taste  in 
works  of  genius,  the  sources  from  whence  these  pleasures 
are  derived,  are  wiAin  the  reach  of  all  persons,  and  that 
there  is  hardly  an  individual  who  passes  much  of  his.  time 
in  cultivated  society,  where  the  fine  arts  flourish,  without 
acquiring,  m  a  greater  or  less  degree^  a  taste  for  some  or 
other  of  them. 

The  inequality  of  Taste  ambng  man^  similarly  situated, 
is  owing,  without  d6ubt,  to  the  difierent  firame  of  their 
natures;  to  the  difierence  which  subsists  in  the  delicacy  of 
the  <»gans  of  sense  and  the  finer  internal  powers.  But 
smce  all  emotions,  exdted  by  works  of  genius,  consist  of 
sudi  ideas  and  sensations,  as  are  capable  of  being  associ- 
ated with  the  perception  of  such  works,  nothing  can  be 
requisite  to  the  acquisition  of  Taste,  but  exposing  the  mind 
to  a  situation  in  which  those  associated  ideas  will  be  fre- 
quently presented  to  it.  Taste  then  may  be  considered  as 
an  improvable  fiu:ulty,  which  is  still  &rther  evident,  if  we 
reflect  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and 
improvement  give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in 
refinement  of  Taste.  <^  The  difierence  is  so  great,"  says 
Dr.  Blair,  '^  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  particular,  in 
which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  firom 
^  each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  pleasures  of 
Taste :  and  assuredly  for  this  difierence,  no  other  general 
cause  can  be  assigned,  but  culture  and  education." 
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Exercise,  indeed,  is  the  fhief  source  of  improYement  in 
all  our  faculties.  This  may  be  justly  affirmed  both  with 
respect  to  our  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  even  our 
external  senses.  How  acute  do  the  senses  of  those  persons 
become,  whose  occupation  leads  them  to  nice  exertions  of 
the  sensitive  faculty !  Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  in- 
finitely more  exquisite  in  men  whose  employment  requires 
them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others. 
Those  who  accustom  themselves  to  microscopical  observ- 
adonsy  acquire  a  vast  accuracy  of  sight  in  discerning  the 
minutest  objects.  Practice  in  attending  to  different  flavours 
and  tastes  in  teas,  spirituous  liquors,  &c  increases  die 
power  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  compo- 
nent parts.  **  Placing  internal  taste,  herefore,  on  the 
footing  of  a  simple  sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  frequent 
exercise  and  curious  attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must 
greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of  this  we  have  dear  proof  in 
that  part  of  Taste  which  is  called  an  ear  for  Music  At 
first,  only  the  simplest  and  plainest  compositions  are  relish- 
ed ;  use  and  practice  extend  our  plea^re,  teach  us  to  rdish 
finer  melody,  and  by  d^rees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the 
intricate  and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an 
eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at  once  ac- 
quired; it  is  gradually  formed  by  being  conversant  wfih 
pictures,  and  studying  the  works  of  the  best  masters."  In 
the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  composi- 
tion and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models, 
study  of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher 
degrees  of  the  same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  r^ne- 
ment  of  Taste.  When  a  person  is  only  bc^nning  his 
acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  sentiments  which 
attend  themt«re  obscure  and  coniused.  He  can,  perhaps^ 
only  teH  whether  he  is  or  is  not  pleased,  without  assigning 
reasons  for  his  decision.  But  allow  him  experience  in 
works  of  this  kind,  and  his  Taste  becomes  by  degrees  mare 
exact  and  enlightened.  He  now  not  only  understands  the 
character  of-  the  whole^  but  perceives  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  each  part,  and  is  able  to  describe   the  qualities 
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that  affi>rd  pleasure    or    excite  diasatirihctioii.      **  The 
mist  is  dissipated  which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  orer 
the  object;  and  he  can  at  length  pronounce  firmly,  and 
widiout  hesitation,   concerning  it.    Thus  in  matters  of 
Taste,  as  mere  sensibili^,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of 
improvement."     But  if  Taste  be  founded  on  sensibility. 
Reason  and  good  sense  have  a  most  extensive  influence  on 
the  operations  and  decisions  of  Taste ;  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility 
and  improved  understanding.  .  It  maybe  fiirther  observed^ 
that  Taste,  thus  considered  as  a  power  of  the  mind,  receives 
its  improvement  firom  firequent  exercise,  and  Scorn  the  appli- 
cation of  good  sense  and  reason  to  its  objects.     In  its  per- 
fect stat^  it  is  unquestionably  the  result  both  of  nature  and 
of  art.    It  supposes  our  natmal  sense  of  beauty  to  be  re- 
fined by  firequent  attention  to  the  most  beautifiil  objects, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the 
light  of  tiie  understanding.  . 

Dr.  Blair,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  assumes,  that  not  only  a  sound  head,  but 
a  good  heart  is  requisite  to  just  Taste.  The  characters  of 
Taste,  he  says,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  reducible  to  Delicacy  and  Correctness*  The  former  prin- 
cipaQy  respects  the  perfecticm  of  that  natural  sensibility  on 
which  Taste  is  founded ;  and  it  implies  those  finer  oif;ans  or 
powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hidden 
fix>m  a  vulgar  eye.  The  latter  respects  the  improvement 
which  that  faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the 
understanding.  **  A  man  of  cor#e6t  Taste  is  one  who  is 
never  imposed  upon  by  counterfeit  beauties;  who  carries 
always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense,  which  he 
employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with  pro- 
priety the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which 
he  meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  tliem  to  their 
proper  classes,  assigns  the  prindples,  as  fiur  as  they  can  be 
traced,  whence  their  power  of  pleasing  flows,  and  is  pleased 
himself  precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no 
more." 
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^*  Attempts,''  says  Dr.  Aikin,  <^  have  been  often  mftde  in 
the  walks  both  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to  estaUish 
such  a  criterion,  and  to  reduce  to  predse  rules,  the  deter- 
minations of  w]]at  is  called  taste ;  but  the  wide  di£ferences 
still  subsisting  among  those  who  lay  daim  to  this  <{qality, 
sufficiently  prove  the  ill  success  of  these  effi>rt&"  The  di* 
versities  of  original  confcnrniation,  and  early  associations^ 
must  ever  prevent  mankind  firom  feeling  exactly  alike,  with 
respect  to  the  objects  presented  to  them.  Hence  thediffer- 
ence  of  opinion  respecting  the  authors  who  have  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  the  style  of  their  writings*  Our  oligect  is  notso 
much  the  comparison  of  the  works  of  others,  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  general  rules,  as  may  assist  young  persons, 
in  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  compositions  of  thw  coun- 
trymen, and  also  enable  them  to  excel  in  the  same  career. 

The  most  obvious  purpose  of  writing,  is  to  communicate 
with  force  and  precision  the  ideas  of  the  writer  to  the  reader. 
To  writ^  well  then,  a  person  must  study  to  acquire  a  dear 
idea  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  For,  unless  he  per- 
fectly understands  it,  he  can  never  expect  to  make  another 
comprehend  it  He  is  to  reflect  upon  all  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  when  he  has  attained  a  clear  view  of  it,  the  words 
in  which  his  ideas  are  to  be  expressed  will  come  of  course. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  supposes  in  the  writer,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  value  and  import  of  all  the  words 
which  he  uses,  as  well  singly,  as  in  combination.  It  supposes 
him  master  of  the  art  of  combining  dauses  and  sentences, 
.  according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down,  and  also  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  dependence  of  ideas  one  upon  an- 
other, and  the  train  or  succession  in  which  the  process  of 
argumentation  consists.  It  requires  him  to  have,  at  bis  call, 
a  suffident  store  of  expressions,  and  yet  to  be  possessed  of 
judgment  sufficient  to  prevent  him  firom  running  into  pro- 
lixity. He  should  know  haw  and  nehen  he  can  dwell  upon 
an  idea  with  advantage,  and  when  to  stop.  To  attain  this, 
be  must  habituate  himself  to  composition ;  for  no  rules,  how- 
ever excellent  or  well  attended  to,  will  form  a  correct  and 
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flnent  writer  witliout  that  sort  of  exercise  which  induces  j 
hat»t.  For  this  purpose^  it  is  not  necessary  to  compose  muchj 
but  to  write  JrequenUi/j  and  with  great  care.  Fast  writing 
is  apt  to  produce  a  faulty  style,  not  easily  cured ;  but  to 
compose  frequendy,  and  to  subject  the  composition  to  strict 
and  rigid  revisions,  will  do  more  to  the  attainment  of  per^ 
fectton  than  any  rules  which  can  be  suggested. 

Many  of  the  qualities  of  good  writing,  depend  on  the 
powers  of  conception  in  the  mind  whence  the  ideas  proceed; 
and  to  know  how  we  have  succeeded,  we  must  frequently 
compare  what  we  have  written,  with  what  we  intended  to 
write,  and  inquire  what  effect  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  the 
minds  of  others,  by  reflecting  upon  the  impression  which 
such  sort  of  writing,  would,  under  different  circumstances, 
have  excited  in  ourselves. 

In  some  cases  there  is  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing concerning  the  success  of  our  efforts.  The  oiun- 
ciation  of  a  truth,  and  the  statement  of  a  plain  argument, 
are  complete  with  respect  to  conception  and  expression, 
when  all  that  is  wanted,  and  no  more,  is  communicated  to 
the  reader,  in  its  most  precise  and  intelligible  form.  Clear 
notions,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  readily  clothe  themselves 
in  proper  language;  and  he  must  be  a  very  fiistidious,  and 
unreasonable  person,  who,  while  he  receives  the  whole  in- 
struction he  seeks  £br,  should  express  a  w^nt  of  any  thing 
more  perfect.  Demonstrations  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  are  of  this  kind,  and  in  these,  if  the  writer  be 
inethodical,  clear,  and  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit  of,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  required  of  him. 

The  narration  of  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  quite  so  simple : 
drcumstances  strike  difierent  persons  so  differently,  that 
scarcely  any  two  will  be  found  to  agree  in  their  account  of 
the  same  .transaction.  There  seems  to  be  a  propensity  in 
man  to  alter  and  exaggerate ;  besides,  if  the  transaction  be 
at  all  complicated,  or  combine  a  variety  of  particulars,  the 
selection  of  incidents  must  rary  in  different  people  who  give 
an  account  of  it.     Some  dwell  upon  circumstances  as  im- 
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portant,  which  by  others  are  wholly  neglected  aa  frivoloas^ 
or  at  least  uninteresting.  Some,  in  recording  a  fiict,  assign 
to  each  actor  his  own  peculiar  language^  others  relate  the 
whole  in  their  own  words.  **  In  general,''  says  the  author 
already  quoted,  ''he  is  the  most  perfect  narrator,  who  puts 
his  reader  most  completely  in  the  state  of  the  spectator;  who 
transports  him  to  the  very  spot,  marks  out  to  him  all  the 
personages  by  their  characteristic  features,  and  fills  the  scene 
with  manners  and  action.  For  success  in  such  an  attempt, 
nothing  is  so  necessary  as  an  imagination  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  strong  impressions.''  Where  this 
.exists,  and  the  subject  to  be  described  is  an  interesting  on^ 
no  artifice  of  language  is  wanted  to  produce  a  complete 
eifect  The  history  of  Joseph  and  his"  brethren  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  is  written  without  the  least  art  or  effi>rt, 
yet  a  more  affecting  one  is-  not  U^  be  met  with,  and  every 
attempt  to  embellish  it  by  art  and  ornament  has  fiuled  to 
produce  an  equal  degree  of  interest.  All  that  seems  requi- 
site in  this  kind  of  writing  is,  that  the  narrator  should  ab- 
stain from  aflfected  (diraseotogy,  unseasonable^digressicms, 
and  impertinent  remarks  and  observations. 

The  next  in  order  of  simplici^,  is  argumentative  dis- 
course. In  this,  great  precision  in  the  use  of  word^  and  a 
dear  arrangement  of  the  members  of  a  sentence,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  these  must  be  added  closeness  of 
method,  strength  and  conciiseness  of  expression,  but  free 
from  obscurity,  and  grace  and  amenity  of  language :  by 
these,  the  effect  of  conviction  may  be  promoted  by  leading 
on  the  reader  pleasantly  through  a  subject  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  naturally  dry  and  unalluring.  Cicero  and  Hume 
have  been  cited  as  examples  of  this  union  of  the  agreeable, 
with  discussions  purely  philosophical ;  and,  if  the  manner 
of  Cicero,  in  his  argumentative  works,  be  compared  with 
that  of  his  popular  pieces  and  his  orations,  a  good  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  progress,  from  an  address  to  the  reasoa 
alone,  to  an  attempt  to  persuade  by  addressing  the  afieo 
tions. 
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The  perfection  of  hbtorical  composition  demands  a  still 
greater  assemblage  of  literary  qualifications.  The  historian 
must  be  able  to  give  a  lucid  arrangement  and  skilful  de- 
Teiopmoit  of  fiurts,  often  involved  and  perplexed  with 
o>nfra£ctions«  He  should  have  sagacity  to  trace  the  con- 
nesuon  of  causes  and  effects,  and  penetration  to  detect  the 
motives  and  true  characters,  of  men,  however  disguised  by 
vrtifice;  to  these  should  be  added  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  fireedom  from  prejudice,  which  entitle  him  to  assume 
tiie  office  of  an  instructor.  If  he  be  possessed  of  these 
requisites,  the  historian  may  be  allowed  considerable  lati- 
tude in  his  ^le,  and  may  enrich  his  language  with  every 
figure  that  can  give  it  force  or  beauty. 

Of  the  nature  of  figurative  language  we  shall  shortly 
4reat;  but  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  a  writer  of  real 
taste  will  nev^  be  anxious  to  embellish  his  compositions : 
he  will  never  study  to  find  out  comparisons  or  metaphors 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  adorning  his  discourse.  Figurative 
language,  when  good,  and  properly  q>plied,  comes  spon- 
taneously firom  a  lively  imagination,  or  from  a  mind  wdl 
stored  by  the  perusal  of  the  best  authors.  To  profit  as 
much  as  possible  in  reading  works  of  taste,  we  should  mark 
eveiy  thing  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  their  execution,  so 
as  to  know  how,  afterwards,  either  to  adopt  or  avoid  it. 
At  the  same  time^  every  thing  like  a  servile  imitation  of 
others  must  be  carefiiUy  avoided. 

We  must  adapt  the  style  to  the  subject;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  clothe  grave  subjects  in  a  gaudy 
dress;  or  to  attempt  to  embellish  dry  reasoning,  which 
must  convince  only  by  strength  of  argument. 

Afl«r  all,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  our  thoughts 
or  conceptions  than  to  our  words ;  these  should  be  conso- 
nant to  nature,  clearly  conceived,  agreeably  diversified, 
r^ularly  connected,  and  adapted  to  some  good  end. 

Conformity  to  nature  is  essential  to  good  writing,  with- 
out which,  whatever  ^parent  ornament  it  may  possess,  it 
cannot  obtain  the  approbation  of  good  sense.     An  agthor 
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may  rise  above  the  usual  appearance  of  nature,  by  com- 
bining things  which  are  not  commonly  associated,  but  he 
must  not  admit  any  thing  that  contradicts  common  sense 
and  experience.  The  conception  must  be  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct :  this  is  the  basis  of  perspicuity.  He  who  does  not 
himself  clearly  understand  his  own  meaning,  can  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  his  reader  will.  We  must  accustom 
ouselves  to  separate  our  ideas  from  one  another  before  we 
attempt  to  clothe  them  in  language.  Variety  of  conc€pti<m 
must  be  added  to  perspicuity.-  ^'  It  is  this  which  raises  a 
writer  of  true  genius  above  one  of  moderate  abilities.  The 
field  of  nature  lies  open  to  all  men,  but  it  is  only  the  man 
whose  powers  are  vigorous  and  commanding,  tliat  can  com- 
bine ideas  with  the  diversity  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  imagination.  To  discern, 
not  only  the  obvious  properties  of  things,  but  their  more 
hidden  qualities  and  relations;  to  perceive  resemblances 
which  are  not  commonly  perceived;  to  combine  images,  or 
sttitiments  which  are  not  commonly  combined ;  to  exhibit, 
in  description,  persons  and  things  with  all  the  interesting 
varieties  of  form  or  action,  of  which  they  are  capable,  are 
offices  of  genius :  and  it  is  only  in  the  degree  in  which  these 
marks  of  genius  appear  in  any  literary  production,  that  it 
can  be  pronounced  excellent.'' 

In  every  good  composition,  there  must  be  unity  of  de- 
sign :  some  leading  object,  to  which  every  part  should  have 
a  relation.  Whatever  has  no  tendency  to  illustrate  the 
subject,  weakens  the  general  effect ;  and  to  every  other  ex- 
cellence  must  be  added  that  of  utility.  This  is  the  chief 
end  of  every  literary  effi^rt,  but  it  must  be  taken  in  an  en- 
larged and  liberal  view;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
whatever  is  calculated  to  afford  Hinnooent  and  rational 
amusement,  as  well  as  that  which  tends  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  and  improve  the  heart  and  morals,  may  be 
pronounced  useful. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  to  the  thoughts  themselves, 
is  the  arrangement  in  which  they  are  to  be  disposed.     This 
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requires  the  exercise  of  much  attention  and  accurate  judge- 
ment. The  first  conceptions  which  accidental  association 
may  raise  in  the  mind,  are  not  likely  to  proceed  spon- 
taneously in  that  order  which  is  most  natural,  and  best 
adapted  to  form  a  r^rular  piece.  It  will,  therefore,  fire- 
quenUy  be  an  author's  inquiry,  as  he  advances  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  whether  the  method  and  plan  that  he 
has  adopted,  are  the  best  suited  to  attain  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  and  whether  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  it  are  not 
only  just,  but  pertinent,  and  in  their  proper  place. 

With  regard  to  expression^  the  first  quality  is  purity^ 
which  consists  in  such  words,  and  such  a  grammatical  con- 
struction of  sentences,  as  are  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  language,  and  to  the  general  usage  of  accurate  writers. 
The  second  kind  of  excellence  is  pej^spicuityj  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  requires  precision  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  structure  of  sentences :  it  requires  not  only 
that  what  is  written  may  be  understood,  but  tliat  it  cannot 
possibly  be  misunderstood.  An  author's  style,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  writes,  in  the  same  way  as  a  painter's  style, 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  paints;  in  both,  conception 
and  expression  are  equally  concerned.  No  one  can  write 
well,  w&o  has  not  learned  to  think  well,  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  methodically,  and  to  express  them  with  propriety. 
See  Aikin's  Letters  to  his  Son ;  and  "  An  Essay  on  Read- 
ing Works  of  Taste,"  prefixed  to  Enfield's  Speaker. 
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ON  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Figures,  the  most  simple  form  of  speech.  —  Divided  into  classes. — The 
tropes  of  the  ancients.  —  Comparisons. — Similies.  —  Metaphors. 

A.  STRONG  and  vivid  imagination  is  not,  either  in  speak- 
ing or  writing,  satisfied  with  bringing  before  the  hearer's  or 
reader's  mind,  all  the  circumstances  immediately  connected 
with  the  principal  subject,  and  placing  them  in  a  striking 
point  of  view :  it  borrows  colours  and  forms  from  other 
objects,  to  embellish  and  adorn  the  picture :  this  is  done  by 
means  of  figurative  language.  It  is  called  figurative,  be- 
cause the  author's  meaning  is  expressed,  not  by  direct 
phraseology,  but  under  the  image  of  something  else.  The 
assertion,  that  '^  A  good  man  enjoys  satisfaction  and  hope 
in  the  midst  of  affliction,"  is  an  observation  expressed  in 
the  simplest  manner  possible ;  but  when  it  is  said,  ^*  That 
to  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness,"  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  figurative  language ;  that  is,  lig/U  is  put 
in  the  place  of  satis&ction  and  hope,  and  darkness  is  used 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  The  Psalmist  also,  in  his 
description  of  the  virtuous  character,  makes  use  of  highly 
figurative  language :  *^  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  firuit  in  his  sea- 
son ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither." 

Though  figures  imply  a  deviation  fix>m  what  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  simple  fonti  of  speech,  yet  they  are  so 
&x  from  being  unconunon,  that  on  very  many  oocasicxis 
they  are  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  common  method  of 
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uttering  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  a  dis- 
course of  any  length  without  using  tbem  very  frequently ; 
they  occur  even  in  didactic  subjects.  The  origin  of  figures 
has,  by  some,  been  referred  to  the  poverty  of  language;  but 
by  others,  either  to  the  sport  of  fancy,  or  to  the  expression 
of  passion  or  enthusiasm.  At  any  rate,  and  upon  any 
theory,  figures  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of 
that  language  which  nature  seems  to  dictate  to  man.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  long  study;  nor  the  invention  of 
schools :  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  often  as  the 
most  learned.  Imagery,  especially  that  derived  fi-om  na^- 
tural  objects,  is  employed  by  the  rudest  and  most  savage 
nations,  not  from  necessity,  but  as  a  matter  of  choice. 
Specimens  of  this  kind  of  ornament  abound  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  North  America,  and  among  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  Arabians.  The  oldest  writings 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  namely,  those  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  are  full  of  figures ;  these  are  derived  firom  those 
objects  with  which,  from  the  time  and  situation  of  their 
country  and  nation,  the  sacred  writers  were  most  familiar. 
Figures  have  been  described  to  be  language  that  is 
prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  They 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  figures  of  wards  and 
figures  of  thoughts.  The  former  are  called  tropes^  a  Greek 
term  that  signifies  the  turning  of  a  word  firom  its  original 
meaning,  and  they  consist  in  a  word's  being  en^Ioyed  to 
signify  something  that  is  different  firom  its  original  and 
primitive  meaning;  so  that  if  the  word  be  changed,  the 
figure  is  destroyed :  thus,  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
^^  Light  arisetli  to  the  upright  in  darkness,"  the  trope  con- 
sists in  the  words  Light  and  Darkness  being  substituted, 
the  one  for  satisiactlon  and  hope,  and  the  other  for  affliction, 
on  account  of  some  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to 
bear  to  these  conditions  of  life.  Figures  of  thought  suppose 
the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning; 
and  the  figure  consists  in  the  turn  of  thought,  as  is  the  case 
in    exclamations,  interrogations,   apostrophes,   and   com- 
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parisons.  This  distinction  is  of  no  great  use,  nor  is  it  of 
much  importance,  whether  we  assign  to  any  particular 
mode  of  expression  the  name  of  trope  or  figure,  provided 
we  remember,  that  figurative  language  imports  some  co- 
louring of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  pasaon. 

Ancient  writers  classed  as  tropeSj  the  metaphor,  me- 
tonymy, synecdoche,  and  irony:  with  them,,^T«r^s  were 
almost  innumerable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  rheto- 
ricians in  all  their  several  distinctions ;  we  shall  very  briefly 
proceed  to  treat  of  those  forms  of  expression  which  are 
suggested  by  the  relations  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and 
cause  and  efiect.  From  the  relation  of  resemblance  proceed 
the  comparison  or  simile,  the  metaphor,  the  allegory,  and 
the  allusion. 

The  COMPARISON  is  the  first  and  most  natural  of  all  rhe- 
torical figures.  Comparisons  serve  two  purposes:  when 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  their  object  is  to  instruct; 
when  to  the  heart,  their  purpose  is  to  please.  Objects  of 
difierent  senses  cannot  be  compared  together;  because  sudi 
objects  being  entirely  separated  from  each  other,  have  do 
drcumstance  in  common  to  admit  either  resemblance  or 
contrast  Objects  of  hearing  may  be  compared,  and  so  also 
of  the  other  senses ;  but  the  chief  sources  of  comparisons 
are  objects  of  sight,  as  being  more  distinct  and  lively  than 
those  of  any  other  sense.  Similes  are  not  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  passion ;  they  will  not  serve  to  express  the  vehe- 
ment emotions  of  the  mind;  for  ii^  whilst  the  mind  is 
vehemently  moved,  the  imagination  is  disposeid  to  be 
excursive,  it  will  drop  the  words  expressing  the  resemblance, 
and  adopt  the  metaphor.  Hence  the  difference  between  a 
erimUe  and  metaphor :  in  the  former,  the  resemblance  is 
brought  before  the  reader's  view,  by  comparing  the  ideas 
together,  and  by  words  formally  expressing  a  likeness ;  a 
metaphor  is  a  comparison,  without  the  words  expressing 
resemblance.  A  distinction  may  likewise  be  established 
between  comparisons  and  similes:  the  one  is  the  general 
word,  comprehending  the  whole  class,  or,  at  least,  is  ap- 
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propriated  to  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind ;  the  other  is 
chiefly  used  in  poetry,  and  implies,  perhi^,  a  slighter  and 
more  fimciful  resemblance.  The  comparisons  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  are  bold,  and  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, but,  l&e  those  of  the  Orientalists  in  general,  the  resem* 
blance  is  frequently  too  fimciful  and  remote.  They  are 
frequently  very  short,  and  the  resemblance  usually  turns 
upon  a  single  circumstance,  which  is  explained  in  few 
words,  without  the  introduction  of  any  matter  foreign  to  the 
purpose.  Ilioiigh  the  classical  writers  are  more  sparing 
of  poetic  ornament  than  the  Oriental  poets,  yet  they  also 
present  their  readers  with  a  rich  and  splendid  variety  of 
similes.  Modem  writers  enjoy  greater  advantages  in  this 
respect,  and  to  these  they  have  not  been  inattentive.  The 
superior  knowledge  which  they  possess  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  of  the  history  of  nature  in  particular,  has 
opened  to  them  a  wider  and  more  varied  field  in  poetical 
imagery.  It  will  of  course  follow,  that  the  author  who  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  scope  of  knowledge^  aeteris  jxiribusy  will 
have  the  greatest  command  of  imagery,  and  will  produce  the 
boldest  and  most  varied  comparisons.  They  are  often  to 
be  met  with  in  our  gravest  productions ;  thus  in  a  sermon 
on  slander,  we  have  the  following  beautiful  comparison: 
*^  Censure  is  in  season  so  very  seldom,  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  bitter  plant  which  hardly  comes  to  maturity 
in  the  life  of  a  man,  and  is  said  to  flower  but  once  in  a 
hundred  years." 

The  several  rules  which  have  been  given  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  comparisons  are  as  foUow :  (1.)  They  should  not 
be  taken  from  common  or  vulgar  objects.  (2.)  They  ought 
not  to  be  trite,  such  as  comparing  a  violent  passion  to  a 
tempest  (3.)  They  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  likeness, 
neither  too  obvious  nor  too  remote ;  if  thd  likeness  is  too 
obvious,  it  disgusts;  if  too  remote,  it  perplexes;  and  instead 
of  assisting,  strains  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them.  (4.) 
Comparisons  should  never  be  drawn  from  an  unknown 
object,  or  one  of  which  few  people  can  form  clear  ideaa» 
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Therefore,  in  works  of  general  reading,  or  in  discourses 
addressed  to  popular  assemblies,  comparisons  founded  cm 
philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  anything  with  which  persons 
of  a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  particular  profession,  are  con- 
versant, cannot  produce  their  proper  effect.  They  should, 
in  general,  be  taken  firom  those  illustrious;  noted  objects, 
which  most  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can  strongly  con- 
ceive. Thus  Homer  compares  Achilles,  shining  in  armour, 
to  the  sun  in  its  ascent  to  the  meridian.  Milton,  also,  has 
taken  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  noted 
objects,  from  which  he  forms  some  of  his  noblest  similes : 


as  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 


Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 

Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  darken'd  so,  yet  shone 

Above  them  all,  th*  Archangel.  Pae.  Lost,  B.  I. 

In  this  fine  simile,  the  reseiftblance  consists  not  only  in 
sensible  properties,  but  in  character.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
the  form  of  Satan,  still  retaining  its  brightness,  though  ob- 
scured, which  is  compared  to  that  of  the  sun  behind  a  mist ; 
but  his  malignant  character  is  also  expressed  by  the  ominous 
nature  of  an  eclipse,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions 
in  former  times  so  generally  admitted  concerning  that  phe- 
nomenon. 

Homer  likens  the  shield  of  Achilles  to  the  moon,  and 
Milton  does  the  same  with  respect  to  the  shield  of  Satan : 

And  next  he  raised  his  ample,  ponderous  shield, 

Whence  beam'd  from  far  a  lustre,  like  the  moon's.  .  II.  xrx. 


his  ponderous  shield. 


Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast,  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  &c«  Par.  Lost,  B.  I. 

Comparisons  are  ^not  proper  on  all  occasions ;  the  mind 
must  be  disposed  for  them  to  render  them  acceptable ;  and 
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in  general,  when  by  any  animating  passion,  whether  pleasant 
or  paiaful,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  imagination,  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  admit  figurative  expressions,  especially 
comparisons  :  thus,  in  Shakspeare,  the  dread  of  misfortune, 
always  involving  some  doubt  and  uncertainty,  agitates  the 
mind,  excites  the  imagination,  and  fits  it  for  Wolse/s  so- 
liloquy — 


Nay,  then,  farewell  \ 


Iv'e  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall, 

Liie  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 

And  no  man  see  me  more !  Hsnby  VIIL 

Happy  as  this  poet  often  is  in  his  similes,  he  sometimes  in- 
troduces diem  very  improperly.  As  they  are  not  the  Ian* 
guage  of  a  man  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  dispatching 
his  usual  emplojnnent,  the  speech  of  the  gardener  to  his 
servants,  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  II.,  is  very  improper  : 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  pro<figal  weight :  ^> 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance^  so  Anti- 
thesis depends  on  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects. 
Contrast  has  always  this  efiect:  it  makes  each  of  the  con- 
trasted objects  appear  in  a  stronger  light.  Antithesis  may, 
therefore,  on  many  occasions  be  employed  to  advantage,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any 
object  should  make.  On  this  account,  Cicero  makes  con- 
siderable use  of  it  in  his  orations ;  as  in  the  second  against 
Catiline :  ^'  On  one  side  stands  modesty,  on  the  other  im- 
pudence; on  the  one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit;  here 
piety,  there  sacril^e;  here  oontinency,  there  lust,"  &c. 
Such  is  also  that  of  Augustus,  to  certain  seditious  young 
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men ;  **  Audite  jiivenes  senem,  quern  juvenem  seaes  au- 
divire ;"  and  this  of  Virgil :  — 

Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 

From  similes  we  proceed  to  Metaphors,  which  aie  the 
most  common  of  all  figures  of  speech;  so  much  so,  that  when 
we  say  a  thing  is  spoken  figuratively,  we  refer  to  the  me- 
taphor. The  metaphor  is  a  short  simile,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  Cicero^  a  similitude  reduced  to  a  single  word,  and 
it  difiers  fix>m  it  only  in  this ;  that  the  former  is  compared 
to  the  thing  we  design  to  express,  and  the  latter  is  put  fi^r 
It  The  principal  advantage  which  the  metaphor  possesses 
over  the  simUe,  is  that  the  former  carries  the  mind  nearer 
the  reaEty  than  the  latter :  as  when  it  is  said  of  Achilles, 
that,  "  he  ruAed  like  a  lion,"  we  haive  the  idea  of  a  man 
going  on  fiiriously  to  battle;  but  when  h  is  said,  ^  the  lion 
rushed  on,"  the  image  is  more  vivid.  80  also  when  Viigfl 
calls  the  Scipios  the  thunder-bolts  of  war,^  the  idea  is  nradi 
more  animated  than  if  he  had  compared  them  to  thunder- 
bolts. By  means  of  a  metaphor,  the  rudder  of  a  ship  is 
called  its  reins ;  for,  what  reins  are  to  the  horse,  that  the 
rudder  is  to  a  ship  in  guiding  and  directing  it.  When 
Christ  called  Herod a,/iMr,  he  spoke  meti^horically:  in  die 
same  way,  a  great  minister,  as  the  illustrious  Elarl  of 
Chatham,  was  aptly  denominated  the  **  pillar  of  the  state." 

As  the  metaphor  is  intended  to  set  things  before  the 
eyes,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  perfect,  as  it  shows 
than  the  more  vividly  by  representing  them  in  motion  and 
action.  The  metaphor  is  described  by  Cicero  as  the  most 
florid  manner  of  expression,  and  the  brightest  ornament  of 
language  that  consists  in  lungle  words. 

A  metaphor  should  have  nothing  in  it  coarse  or  shockii^ 
or  that  may  raise  it  above  the  simplicity  of  nature,  so  as  to 
be  forced  or  harsh ;  it  should  never  be  carried  too  &r,  for 
in  that  case  it  b  apt  to  degenerate  into  puerility.  Metiq>hors 
should  always  be  followed  in  the  same  kind,  otherwise  they 
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become  mixed,  umiatural,  and  unpleasing.  We  cannot,  fin: 
instance,  say,  that  a  place  was  besieged  by  a  deluge  of 
troubles ;  because  the  two  images  of  a  siege  and  deluge  have 
no  sort  of  relation.  A  very  striking  metaphor  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  **  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England" 
has  been  noticed  by  writers  on  rhetoric.  Speaking  of 
the  behaviour  of  Charles  L  to  his  last  parliament,  he  says, 
'^  About  a  month  after  their  meeting,  he  dissolved 
them;  and  as  soon  as  be  had  dissolved  them,  he  repented; 
but  he  repented  too  late,  of  his  rashness.  Well  might  he 
repent,  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop  made 
the  waters  of  bitterness  to  flow.  Here,''  the  historian  adds, 
<<  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks^'* 
The  vessel  As  put  for  the  state  or  temper  of  the  nation, 
already  yU^  that  is,  proyoked  to  the  highest  by  former  op- 
pressions and  wrongs :  this  last  drop  stands  for  the  provo- 
cation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  of  bitterness, 
beautifully  expresses  all  the  efiects  of  resentment  let  loose 
by  an  exasperated  people.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
young  writers  are  more  faulty,  than  in  the  indiscreet  use  <^ 
metaphors :  they  who  understand  them  the  best,  use  them 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  reserve.  Mr.  Addison  pro- 
poses it  as  a  rule,  for  writers  to  imaf^e  their  metaphors 
actually  painted  before  them,  and  to  view  and  examine  the 
justness  of  their  application  and  assemblage  under  those 
circumstances ;  throwing  every  thing  out  of  the  writing  bat 
what  might  be  retained  in  the  picture. 

A  metaphor  is  not  always  confined  to  a  single  word ;  it 
may  extend  to  a  whole  sentence,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing animated  figure :  ^  The  swarm  of  monks  that  arose 
firom  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the  &ce  of  the 
Christian  world."    Gibbon. 

Some  metaphors,  particularly  those  comprised  in  a  sin- 
gle word,  have  become  so  common,  that  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  considered  as  figurative.     Thus  W<^  'speak  of  an  arm 
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of  the  sea ;  the  Jhot  of  a  mountain,  &c.  without  thinking  oF 
figuratiye  language. 

The  uses  of  the  metaphor  are,  to  render  the  style  more 
animated  and  striking,  by  introducing  a  new  idea,  in  whicEi 
for  the  moment  the  original  seems  to  be  lost: — to  diversify 
and  vary  the  style,  and  relieve  it  from  that  tedious  umibr- 
mity,  which  would  be  the  -result  of  a  mode  of  dlcdon,  in 
which  every  word  was  used  in  the  literal  sense:  —  they 
serve  to  enlarge  and  elevate  a  subject,  and  bestow  dignity 
on  composition.     Thus  the  expression,    "  Death  spares 
neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,"  is  low,  when  compared  with 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Horace,  expressive  of  the  same  idea : 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  paupenim  tabernas, 
Regumque  turres. 

In  English,  — 

"With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 

Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottage  gate. 

The  rules  laid  down  with  regard  to  metaphors  are  as 
follow :  They  should  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
of  which  we  treat :  —  they  should  neither  be  too  many,  nor 
too  gay,  nor  too  elevated :  —  they  should  not  be  calculated 
to  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty 
ideas :  —  the  resemblance,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
metaphor,  should  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not  &r-fetched, 
nor  difficult  of  discovery :  two  different  metaphors  should 
never  be  made  to  meet  on  the  same  object.     This  is  what 
is  called  a  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  a  wretched  abuse  of  the 
figure.     Such  is  Shakspeare's  expression,  to  "  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles."  such,  also,  is  the  metaphor  in 
Mr.  Addison's  Letter  from  Italy — 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  in  vain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 
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It  is  highly  improper  to  change  the  muse  from  a  horse  to 
a  ship. 

Lastly,  metaphors  ought  not  to  be  crowded  or  heaped 
one  upon  another,  nor  should  they  be  pursued  too  far.  It 
is  true,  that,  under  circumstances  of  great  agitation,  a  flow 
of  metaphors  may  be  allowed ;  of  this  we  have  an  instance 
in  Macbeth,  against  which  the  most  fastidious  reader  will 
scarcely  object : 

Cam't  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased? 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ? 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stu^ 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 
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Continued. 

All^ory  «>  Catachresis  —  Metonymy  —  Synecdoche  —  Periphrasis  — > 
Prosopop<Bia,  or  Fenonificatkmy  Riiles  for  the  Management  of.  — - 
Apostrophe.  —  Hyperbole.  •^  Irony. —Paraleipip.  •^Interrogation. 
•—Exclamation;  and  Repetition. 

ilLN  ALLEGORY  IS,  properly,  a  continued  metaphor,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly,  a  series  of  metaphors  in  one  or  more 
sentences;  such  is  that  contained  in  the  14th  Ode  of  the 
First  Book  of  Horace : 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus?  O !  quid  agis?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum,  &c 

In  which,  the  ship  is  usually  held  to  stand  for  the  repub 
lie ;  waves,  for  civil  war ;  port,  for  peace  and  concord ;  oars, 
for  soldiers;   and  mariners,  for  magistrates.     In  Prioi^s 
Henry  and  Eknma,  the  latter  describes  her  constancy  to 
Henry  in  the  following  all^;orical  manner : 

IMd  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea. 
While  gentle  lephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune's  fitvour  fflls  the  swelling  sails ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  tfa(  shore. 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar. 

A  fine  example  of  an  allegory  is  to  be  found  in  the  80th 
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Psalm,  in  which  the  peofde  of  Israel  are  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  throughout 
with  great  correctness  and  beauty. 

Bishop  Lowth  bas^  in  his  treatise  *<  De  Sacra  Poesi 
Hebrseorum,"  specified  three  forms  of  alkgory  that  occur 
in  sacred  poetry.  The  first  is,  that  which  rhetoricians  call 
a  continued  metaphor;  an  example  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of  £c« 
clesiastes,  in  which  old  age  is  so  admirably  depicted.  A 
second  kind  of  allegory  is  that  which,  in  a  proper  and  more 
restricted  sense,  may  be  called  aparoMcj  and  consists  of  a 
continued  narration  of  some  fictitious  event,  accommodated 
by  way  of  similitude  to  the  illustration  of  certain  important 
truths.  AU^ories  of  this  kind  are  called  by  the  Greeks, 
apologues;  by  the  Latins,  fables.  Such  are  the  fiibles  of 
JGsop,  and  Pilpay,  the  Indian  sage ;  and  such  are  the  nar- 
ratives of  Christ,  conveyed  under  the  name  of  parables. 
Such,  in  later  times,  is  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  these  allegories;  and  the  very  popular 
work  of  John  Bunyan,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.**  The 
third  species  of  allegory,  which  often  occurs  in  prophetic 
poetry,  is  that  in  which  a  double  meaning  is  couched  under 
the  same  words ;  or  when  the  same  discourse,  differently 
interpreted,  designates  diilbrent  events,  dissimilar  in  their 
nature,  and  remote  as  to  time. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  allegory  difiers  only  in  length 
from  the  simple  metaphor;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
no  figure  is  more  delicate  or  difficult  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  writer.  If  the  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  a  meta- 
phor, is  to  preserve  the  allusion  in  all  its  parts,  it  must 
be  increased,  by  applying  a  series  of  metaphors,  to  illus- 
trate the  same  sulgect.  Accordingly  we  perpetually  find 
even  good  writers  forgetting  the  figurative^  and  resorting 
to  the  literal  sense^ 

The  following  are  given  by  Dr.  Gregory,  as  excellent 
(the  first,  however,  is  not  altogether  &ultless)  allegorical 
compositions : 
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This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day,  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow,  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ! 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening— > nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls,  &c.  Hbnry  VIIL 

In  the  fifth  line,  the  literal  is,  in  a  measure,  confounded 
with  the  figurative  meaning ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  beau«> 
tifiil,  and  the  third  line  is  finely  descriptive ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  that  it  is  unnatural,  as  coming  fix>m  Wolsey 
after  his  fall;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  such  an  exuber- 
ance of  allegory  and  metaphor,  as  we  meet  with  in  this 
speech,  ever  fell  firom  the  lips  of  a  man  overwhelmed  in 
distress  and  grief. 

The  next  is  taken  firom  Gibbon's  Roman  History.  The 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  speculative  dissensions  which 
existed  in  the  Christian  church  at  the  period  he  is 
describing,  says,  ^^  Itfwill  not  be  expected,  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  endured,  that  I  should  swell  this  theological 
discussion,  by  a  minute  examination  of  eighteen  creeds,  the 
authors  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious 
name  of  their  parent,  Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  de- 
lineate the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation  of  this  singular 
plant;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers,  and 
of  branches  without  firuit,  would  soon  exhaust  the  patience, 
and  disappoint  the  curiosity  of  the  laborious  student.'* 

The  CATACHRESis  is  a  figure  which  signifies,  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  an  abuse  of  words ; 
that  is,  when  tlie  words  are  too  fiu-  wrested  firom  th^  na- 
tive signification,  as  a  voice  beautifid  to  the  ear;  The  <ia- 
tachresis,  is  very  Ukely  to  occur,  in  oratoiy,  when,  in  the 
eagerness  and  warmth  inspired  by  true  eloquence,  a  man, 
for  want  of  a  word  proper  to  express  a  thought,  uses,  or, 
as  the  term  xalaxgotoftMi  expresses,  abuses  a  word  that  comes  ' 
near  it:  as  when  we  call  a  person  who  has  killed  his  mother, 
his  master,  or  his  sovereign,  a  parricide,  a. term  which  can, 

13 
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in  strictness  of  language^  only  be  applied  to  one  who  has 
murdered  his  father.  The  Latin  phrase  vir  gregis  ipse 
caper  J  is  also  a  catachresis.  This  figure,  though  not  justi* 
fiable  according  to  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  is  often  em- 
ployed by  poets  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  and  to  enforce 
expression,  when  the  proper  word  does  not  seem  strong 
enough.     Thus,  Milton  adopts  the  catachresis,  when  he 

describes  Raphael's  descent  from  heaven. 

Down  thither  prone  injliglu 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
SmU  between  worlds  and  worlds. 

Here  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  image  much  more 
than  if  he  had  said  flies.  This  trope  is  used  occasionally 
by  the  gravest  authors,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
Thus,  we  read  of  the  ^^  blood  of  the  grape ;"  and  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  ^<  The  horse-leech  hath  [two  daughters."  In 
these  instances,  the  trope  is,  perhaps,  a  metaphor ;  but  when 
St  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelations  says,  ^^  I  turned  to  see 
the  voice  that  spake  to  me,"  it  is  a  metonymy^  the  voice 
being  put  for  the  person  who  uttered  it  St  Matthew 
mentions  "Simon,  the  leper,"  not  that  he  was  then  a 
leper,  but.  had  been  so^  and  was  cured ;  which  is  a  synec-- 
doche.  When  a  criminal  is  said  to  "  have  had  his  reward," 
that  is,  his  punishment,  it  is  irony.  But  to  return  to  the 
catachresis :  the  vivid  imagination  of  Mr.  Burke,  together 
with  the  violence  of  his  temper,  led  him  frequently  to  the 
use  of  this  figure :  thus,  he  describes  the  revolutionists  of 
France  as,  *^  Architects  of  ruin." 

Metonymy,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  consists 
in  a-  transmutation,  or  change  of  names ;  or  putting  the 
effect  for  the  cause,  or  the  subject  for  the  adjunct.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  metonymy  chiefly  used;  in  the^s^,  the 
external  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  which  may  be  said  to 
occur  when  the  inventor's  name  is  used  for  the  thing  in- 
vented ;  thus  Mars  is  put  for  War ;  Ceres  for  Com ;  and 
BacchuSf  for  Wine :  hence  Virgil  says, 

Implentur  veteris  BaccM  pinguisque  ferinae. 
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Agreeably  to  this  figure^  the  author's  name  is  emph>yed  to 
designate  his  works:  thus,  we  say,  that  we  have  read 
HcHOder,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  that  is,  the  works  of  these 
authors.  The  second  metonymy  puts  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  whether  tlie  agent,  Gt  only  the  means  and  instru- 
ment, thus  Virgil  calls  the  two  Scipios  the  destruction  of 
Libya,  because  they  were  the  agents  who  effected  it. 
Horace  speaks  of  Pale  Death,  Pallida  Mors,  instead  of 
Death  that  makes  or  causes  paleness:  the  same  author 
compliments  Maecenas, 

O,  et  praesidiuin,  at  dulce  decus  meiun, 

in  which,  the  titles  of  his  guard  and  honour  are  put  for 
guardian  and  vindicator  of  his  honour.  By  the  third  figure 
of  metonymy,  the  adjunct  is  used  for  the  subject,  as  when 
we  speak  of  xhit  fasces  for  the  ma^trate :  thus  also  Cicero 
says,  in  the  time  of  battle  the  Zows,*  that  is,  ^h&jttdges^  are 
silent.  T!h&  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  is  when  the  subject 
is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  is,  when  we  speak  of  statues  or 
pictures,  as  the  persons  whom  they  represent.  By  this 
figure  of  metonymy,  one  name  is  often  put  for  another,  for 
which  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  on  accoimt  of  some 
striking  relation  between  the  two :  thus  we  call  a  very  mild 
and  humane  prince,  a  Titus;  a  cruel  one,  a  Nero;  and  a 
great  conqueror,  Alexander. 

Another  rhetorical  figure  is  called  g/necdochCf  which  puts 
the  whole  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  a  genus  for  a 
species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus,  thus  a  man  is  said  to  get 
his  breadf  that  is,  his  whole  subsistence^  by  his  labour.  If  we 
sqr,  he  obtains  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brawj  there  are 
two  figures ;  the  bread  is  put  for  the  subsistence,  and  by 
the  phrase,  "  the  sweat  of  the  hrcni^  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
cause,  viz.  labour. 

The  PERIPHRASIS  is  a  metonymy  in  which  more  words 
are  employed  than  are  necessary,  or  usual,  which  is  mudi 
affected  by  orators  to  give  variety  to  their  mode  of  expres- 
sion :  thus  we  may  speak  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the 
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^Immortfd  liberator  of  the  Peninsala,"  and  no  person 
would  mistake  die  man.  It  is  often  a  mark  of  politeness  to 
suppress  ibe  names  of  persons  spoken  o^  who  hiq^>en  to  be 
present,  and  only  to  point  them  out  by  their  <^racteri8tie. 
In  parliament,  the  name  ct  a  member  spoken  o^  is  never 
used,  but  instead  of  it,  the  person  who  would  point  out 
another,  says,  the  noble  lord,  or  the  honourable  member  on 
the  right,  or  left,  or  who  has  just  spoken,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  animated  Bgures  in  rhetoric,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  is  the  prosopopceia  or  personification.  It 
has  some  alUance  with  the  metaphor ;  but  still  more  with 
metonymy ;  and  in  &ct  it  seems,  in  most  cases,  to  be  to  the 
Ititter,  what  the  aIl^;oTy  is  to  the  metaphor.  In  some 
cases  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  figure  be  a 
metonymy  or  a  prosopopoeia,  as  in  the  phrase  ^*  Youth  and 
beauty  are  laid  in  the  dust."  Dr.  Gregory  quotes  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  figure  fi*om  Miss  Seward's  Monody  on 
Major  Andr£  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  war, 
as  they  are  called,  was  exectded;  but,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
murdered  by  the  Americans. 

Loud  howls  the  storm,  the  vex'd  Atlantic  roars, 
'thy  Geniugy  Britain,  wtmdert  on  its  shores ! 
Hears  cries  of  horror  wafted  from  afar. 
The  groans  of  angubh  *nud  the  shrieks  of  war ! 
Hears  the  deep  curses  of  the  great  and  brave. 
Sigh  in  the  wind,  and  murmur  in  the  wave  ! 
O'er  his  damp  brow  the  saMe  crape  he  binds. 
And  throws  his  victor  garhind  to  the  winds. 

Another  beautiful  figure  is  taken  by  tlie  same  author, 
from  Hayle/s  Essay  on  History : 

Humility  herself,  divinely  mild. 
Sublime  Religion's  meek  and  modest  child. 
Like  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus,  in  the  strife. 
When  force  assail'd  his  father's  sacred  life. 
Breaks  silence,  and  with  filial  duty  warm. 
Bids  thee  revere  her  parent's  hallowed  form. 

Although  personification  is  particularly  adapted  to  poetry, 
yet  this  figure  serves  fi*equently  to  adorn  the  works  of  the 
best  prose  writers :  thus  in  Tacitus ;  <^  After  the  slaughter 
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of  so  many  distinguished  men,  Nero  meditated,  at  l^igtb, 
the  extirpation  of  virtue  herselfi  by  the  murder  of  Thraisea*' 
The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  passions,  is  prone  to  be- 
stow sensibility  upon  things  inanimate,  hence  Antony, 
mourning  over  the  body  of  Caesar  murdered  in  the  senate, 
supposes  the  dead  corpse  listening  to  him, 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 

That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers,  &e. 

Shakspeare  makes  Richard  exclaim,  upon  landing  from 
his  Irish  expedition. 


I  weep  for  joy 


To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs. 

The  same  poet  personifies  death  in  a  fanciful,  but  strik- 
ing manner : 

Within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks;     . 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable :  and,  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle-wall,  and,  farewell !  king. 

RicHAU>  !!• 

Shakspeare*s  personification  of  sleep  is  as  well  known  as 
it  is  highly  celebrated : 


O  gentle  Steep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  ha^e  I  frighted  thee  ! 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness,  &c. 

Dr.  Blair  observes,  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
which  we  receive  firom  poetry,  is,  to  find  ourselves  always 
in  the  midst  of  our  fellows,  and  to  see  everything  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do :  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
principal  charm  of  the  figure  personification.     It  introduces 
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us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  hitereMs  us,  even  in  in- 
animate oiijecta,  by  fonning  a  oonnexicHi  between  them  and 
us,  durongh  that  sensibility  v^di  it  ascribes  to  them.  Our 
author  gives  some  pasiages  in  illastration  of  this  theery,  of 
wludi  we  shall  transcribe  a  part: 

But,  yoiKier  comes  die  powerful  king  of  dsy, 

Rejokiiv  in  the  eiit    The  IcMening  do«d» 

Tlie  ^inHling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 

Tipt  with  ethereal  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  ^ad.  TitoiC80N*s  Summer. 

'■    '  ■■  To  the  nuptud  bower, 

I  led  her.  Mushing  like  the  mom.    All  keavenp 
And  happy  constdlations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  thdr  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Grave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill : 
Joyous  the  birds;  £reih  gales  and  geiMk  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  &c  MiLtON. 

This  figure  has  uncommon  fiMrce  and  expression,  as  it  is 
used  by  Hebrew  writers*  What  can  be  considered  more 
apt,  more  beautiful,  or  more  sublime^  than  that  personifi* 
cadon  of  Wisdom,  which  is  so  firequently  introduced  by 
Solomon  ?  Prov«  iii.  viii.  ix.  &c.  How  admirable  is  that 
celebrated  personification  of  the  divine  attributes  by  the 
Psalmist  I  —  Psalms,  Ixxxv*  2.  Such  also  is  that  in  Ha* 
bakkuk,  chap.  iiL  5.,  of  the  pestilence  marching  before 
Jehovah,  when  He  OHnes  to  Tengeance;  that  in  Jofai 
chap,  xxviii.  22.  in  which  Destruction  and  Death  affirm  of 
Wisdom,  that  her  fiune  only  bad  come  to  their  ears;  and 
that  tremendous  imajg^  in  Isaiah,  of  Hades,  qpening  her 
insatiate  and  immeasurable  jaw%  dbaf.  v.  14.  There  is 
another  beautiful  species  of  personification,  which  originates 
from  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom;  or  that  fbnn  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  subject,  attribute,  accident,  or  effect  of 
any  thing,  is  denominated  the  son.  Isaiah,  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Lowth,  to  be  the  sublimest  of  poets,  furnishes,  in  one 
short  poem,  examples  of  almost  every  fi>rm  of  the  pros<^ 
popoeia ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in 
composition.  See  Is.  xir.  4*— 27.  After  a  critique  i^pon 
this  sublime  ode  of  Isttah,  the  learned  writer  concludes  in 
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the  following  manner :  <f  How  forciUe  is  this  imagery,  how 
diversified,  how  sublime !  —  how  elevated  the  dictioo,  the 
figures,  the  sentiments !     The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish 
monarch,  the  travellers  whp  find  his  corpse,  and,  the  last  of 
all,  Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.     One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together 
in  an  incomparable  whole:  this,  indeed,  is  the  principal 
and  distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode^  and  is 
displayed  in  its  utmost  perfectioa  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
certainly  the  most  finbhed   specimens  of  that  species  of 
composition,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us.*    The  per- 
sonifications here  are  fi*^uent,  yet  not  confiised ;  bold,  yet 
not  improbable;  a  fi'ee,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit 
pervades  the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this 
ode  to  defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty 
and  sublimity."  - —  Lowth's  Lectures. 

TThree  rules  are  to  be  observed  for  the  management  of 
personification:  (1.)  It  should  rarely  be  attempted,  unless 
when  introduced  by  strong  passion ;  nor  continued  when 
the  passion  begins  to  flag.  (2.)  We  must  never  in  grave 
composition  personify  any  object,  but  such  as  has  some 
dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  we  raise  it.  (S.)  Whenever  it  is  introduced, 
the  picture  it  presents  should  be  complete  and  consistent 
with  itself.  In  consequence  of  the  violation  of  this  rule, 
how  absurd  are  the  following  lines : 

Invidious  grotv,  how  dost  thon  rend  m  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 

A  person  must  have  a  very  fertile,  or  a  very  strong  ima- 
gination, to  form  a  picture  of  a  grave  rending  in  sunder. 

The  APOSTROPHE  is  a  more  animated  personification^  in 
which  the  object  personified  is  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son. A  real  personage  may,  however,  be  addressed  in  an 
apostrophe,  but  he  must  be  supposed  either  dead  or  absent. 
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In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  many  remaritable  instances 
of  this  figure,  as  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  '^  O  thou  sword 
of  the  Lord  !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put 
thyself  up  into  the  scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still !" 

The  apostrophe  was  nev'er  more  properly  introduced  than 
in  Lear's  address  to  the  elements^  when  he  has  just  been 
discarded  and  turned  out  by  Regan, 

■         Spit,  fire !  spout,  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  dai^ten, 
I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription,  &c. 

The  following  is  also  a  fine  example,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Eve,  by  Milton, 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradue  !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  luqppy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?    Where  I  had  hoped  to  spend. 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    OJUmers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even :  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names ; 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes  ?  &c. 

The  HYPERBOLE  is  nothing  more  than  an  excess  of  figiira* 
live  language,  the  effect,  when  it  is  natural,  of  passion.  All 
passions  are  inclined  to  magnify  their  objects.  .  Injuries 
seon  greater  than  they  really  are,  to  those  who  have  sus- 
tained them ;  and  dangers  are  magnified  to  those  who  are 
in  apprehension  of  them : 

Victors  and  vanquishM  join  promiscuous  cries, 
And  shrilling  shouts,  and  dying  groans  arise ; 
With  streaming  blood,  the  slipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  treadful  tide. 

HoMEftVinai/. 

The  hyperbole  should  never  be  introduced  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  thing  ordinary  or  familiar,  for  in  such  case  it  is 
unnatural,   being  destitute  of  sui'prise,  which  is  its  on)y 
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foundation.  The  hyperbole  can  never  suit  a  dtsprnting 
passion:  and  it  should  never  be  strained  beyond  due  bounds^. 
Longinus  compares  an  overstrained  hyperbole  to  a  bow* 
string,  which  relaxes  by  overstraining  and  produces  an 
effect  directly  opposite  to  what  is  intended.  Finally,  the 
hypeibole  ought  to  be  comprehended  in  the  fewest  words 

possible. 

Irony,  according  to  some  writers,  has  been  dassed  as  s 
figure  of  rhetoric,  but  others  do  not  allow  it  that  rank..  All 
irony,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  is  humour,  but  all  humour  is  not 
irony ;  it  generally  consists  in  giving  undeserved  praise^  im- 
plying censure  on  the  object ;  or  conveying  censure  under 
the  appearance  of  praise :  the  former  is  the  most  common. 
When  Frederic  II.  published  his  poem  on  the  art  of  war, 
he  omitted  to  notice  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On  that 
circumstance  the  Monthly  Reviewers  remarked,  ^  that  they 
presumed  his  majesty  had  omitted  the  name  of  Marl- 
borough, in  the  catalogue  of  distinguished  commanders, 
because  he  might  be  deficient  in  one  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion, having  never,  on  any  occasion,  evinced  his  skill  in 
conducting  a  retreat" 

The  PARALEIP8I8  borders  on  irony ;  it  implies  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  omission,  as  when  an  orator  exdaims,  **  I  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  rapacity,  the  venality,  the  exceeding 
corruption  of  the  person  I  accuse,"  &c.  Cioero,  in  his 
orations,  makes  much  use  of  this  figure,  but  it  requires 
powerfid  talents,  and  an  ardent  manner,  to  do  justice  to  it. 

Of  the  Interrogation,  there  are  many  fine  instances  in 
the  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  Scrqsture,  <<  God  is 
not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  He 
should  repent     Hath  He  said,  and  riiall  He  not  do  it?' 

Exclamation  is  a  stronger  figure  than  the  former,  and 
must  be  but  rarely  used,  as  it  will  i^pear  ridiculous,  unless 
where  the  passions  are  inflamed.  When  it  is  used  by  an 
orator,  it  requires  the  voice  to  be  raised,  as  in  the  exclam- 
ation of  Cicero,  '^  O  tempora !  O  mores !  Senatus  haec 
intelligit,  consul  videt:  hie  tamen  vivit;  vivit?   immo  vero 
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eliam  in  Senatura  venit"  Tlie  same  author  uses  this  figure 
to  express  a  Tarietjr  of  passions  ;  as  iiidigiiati0ii,  resentment, 
contempt)  grM^  and  adminttion.  It  has  its  use  in  ridicule 
and  irony.  Thus  the  omtor  exdaims,  in  his  oration  ibr 
Balbus  deriding  the  accuser,  <*  O  excellent  interpreter  of 
the  law,  master  of  antiquity,  corrector  and  amender  of  our 
constitntion  I**  St,  Pan!  makes  use  of  the  eacdamatioil  hi 
exultation  and  triumph,  ^<  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  !"  It  is  frequently  used  with 
an  interrogation,  and  serves  to  prepare  the  mind  by  excit- 
ing attention* 

Anodier  figure  of  speech,  called  by  Blair  and  other  critics, 
VisiOK,  is  adapted  also  to  warm  and  animated  composition, 
by  which  we  describe  athing  that  is  past  or  absent,  as  if  ac- 
tually passing  before  our  eye.  Thus  Cicero  says,  ^*  Videor 
enim  mihi  banc  urbem  videre«  luoem  orbis  terrarum  atque 
arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  ooncidentem,'' 
&c.  *^  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of 
the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved 
in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps 
of  citizens  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  coun- 
try. He  furious  countenance  of  Ceth^gus  rises  to  my  view, 
whQe,  with  a  savage  joy,  he  is  triumphing  in  your  miseries." 
This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  carries  the  speaker  or  writer  in  some  measure  out  of 
himself^  and  if  well  executed,  impresses  the  hearer  or  reader 
strongly,  by  the  force  of  sympathy. 

Repetition  is  another  animated  figure,  by  which  the  most 
material  words  of  a  sentence  are  repeated,  in  order  to  make 
the  impression  the  stronger :  one  of  the  finest  instances 
of  this  figure  is  in  St  Paul's  second  Epistie  to  the  Corin- 
thians, ^*  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I. »-  Are  they  Israel- 
ites ?  So  am  I.  —  Arethey  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  So  am 
I.  —  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I 
am  more ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft." 

Such  are  the  principal  figures  of  rhetoric.     Many  others 
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are  enumerated  and  described  by  rhetoricians,  ^  of  whidiy 
says  Dr.  Blair,  are  beautifid  or  not,  in  proportion  as  thc^ 
are  native  expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended 
to  be  heightened  by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always 
speak  their  own  language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  m 
abundance.  But  if  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which 
we  do  not  feel,  no  figures  will  eitho*. supply  the  defect,  or 
conceal  the  imposture. 
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OF  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

Rules  for  ^dactic  composition  —  For  deliberative,  and  judicial  elo- 
quence. —  Of  what  regular  orations  must  consist. — Of  die  exordium 
—  Proposition — Narration — Arguments;  and  Peroration. 

All  kinds  of  composition  may  be  classed  wider  two  divi- 
sionsy  frose  and  poetry.  Prose  compositions,  the  subject 
of  this  chapter,  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes  : 
(1.)  Didactic  and  argumentative;  (2.)  Oratorical;  (3.) 
Narrative  and  ^^^criptive.  The  jfrs/  comprehends  what- 
ever relates  to  moral,  political,  or  natural  philosophy;  all 
treatises  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  discussions  and 
controversies,  which  do  not  come  under  the  second  division. 
This  second  division,  includes  not  only  the  three  great 
branches  of  oratory,  that  of  the  senate,  the  bar,  and  the 
pulpit,  but  likewise  much  of  controversy,  and  every  species 
of  prose  composition  that  assumes  a  declamatory  form. 
The  third  and  last  division  extends  to  real  and  fictitious 
history,  memoirs,  books  of  travels;  and  essays,  of  which 
most  are  either  narratives  or  descriptions.  The  tliree  kinda 
are  often  found  blended  in  one  work,  as  in  Thucydides,  and . 
Livy,  in  which  will  be  found  nearly  as  much  of  oratory  as 
of  aiere  narrative. 

In  didactic  or  argumentative  compositions,  a  figurative 
style  is  improperly  introduced,  yet,  in  what  are  called  moral 
essays,  figures  are  oflen  very  appropriate. .  Productions  of 
this  kind,  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  poetry  or 
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ontoiy ;  and  being,  in  a  measure,  works  of  imagination,  the 
ornaments  of  bncy  are  not  improperly  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  are  few  productions  of  the  narrative  kind  which  will 
not  admit  of  ornament,  but  description  is  more  open  to  it 
than  narrative ;  oratory,  however,  admits  <^  the  greatest 
variety  of  ornament.  This,  occasionally,  has  recourse  to 
almost  all  the  figures  which  are  appropriated  to  poetry,  and 
to  some  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is  to  this  branch  of  com- 
position, tiiat  the  art  of  rhetoric  particularly  iqpplies. 

This  art,  like  all  others,  is  the  result  of  observations  made 
by  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  enlarged  understandings. 
After  a  great  variety  of  attempts,  those  principles  were  at 
length  discovered,  which  distinguish  between  the  good  and 
the  bad;  between  the  &ulty  and  the  perfect.  These  prin- 
ciples, when  reduced  to  metiiod  and  well  arranged,  save 
succeeding  inquirers  much  psdns  and  trouble^  considerably 
shorten  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  materidly  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment.  In  respect  to  poetry, 
though  accurate  rules  of  criticism  wiU  not  bestow  genius, 
they  will  be  the  means  of  checking  redundancy  and  bom- 
bast, and  of  detecting  errors :  so  also  with  regard  to  the 
precepts  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  though  they 
will  not  generate  that  energy  of  mind,  which  rises  to  the 
highest  flights  of  eloquence,  they  wiU  warn  the  orator 
against  incongruity  in  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  ab- 
surdity in  argument,  and  the  ialse  glitter  of  ornament,  which 
amuses  instead  of  convincing;  or  those  injudidous  attempts 
to  interest  the  feelings,  which  excite  ridicule  rather  than 
sympathy. 

The  foundation  of  eloquence  is  right  reason^  and  its  ex- 
ercise implies  the  possession  of  that  faculty,  both  in  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer;  hence,  rhetoric  is  nearly  allied  to 
logic.  Quintilian,  in  treating  of  the  utility  of  the  art  of 
riietoric,  says,  *^  If,  in  any  thing  the  Creator  has  distin- 
guished us  from  the  rest  of  the  animals,  it  is  by  the  gift  of 
speech.  They  surpass  us  in  strength,  in  size,  in  swiftness, 
in  patience,  and,  especially,  in  independence  €>F  foreign  aid. 
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Guided  by  mstinct,  they  soon  learn  by  its  instructions  to 
walk,  to  feed  themsebres,  and  to  swim.  Their  protecticMi 
against  the  cold,  and  their  weapons  of  defence,  are  provided 
fcr  them  by  natore.  But  what  pains  and  labour  does  it 
cost  man  to  procure  all  these  things  I  Reasim  is  our  inherit- 
ance, and  -this  seems  to  associate  us  to  immortal  beings. 
But  how  &eble  would  reascm  be,  were  it  not  for  the  fiicul  ty 
df  expressing  our  thoughts  by  speech,  which  is  the  fidthful 
interpreter  of  reason  !  This  is  what  is  wanting  in  inferior 
animals  much  more  than  understandings  of  which  it  cannot 
be  justly  said  that  they  are  absolutely  destitute.  If  then, 
we  have  recdvod  nothing  from  the  Deity  better  than  the 
use  of  speech^  what  is  there  which  we  ou^t  to  cultivate 
with  greater  industry  !  What  object  is  more  worthy  our 
ambition,  thaii  rising  above  other  men  by  that  faculty, 
which  alone  raises  them  above  the  level  of  brutes  1" 

A  still  greater  dignity,  says  a  modem  writer,  will  attach 
to  the  acquiraoaent  of  eloquence,  and  consequently  to  the 
science  of  rhetoric,  if  it  be  considered  that  eloquence  and 
freedcHu  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  only  in  free  states,  and 
under  popular  governments,  that  oratoiy  can  flourish . 
When  the  people  are  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  state- 
affiurs ;  when  political  measures  are  to  be  en£>rced,  either 
by  the  enlightening  of  their  judgment,  or  by  the  excitement 
of  their  passions,  the  greatest  talents  are  exercised  in  study- 
ing the  art  of  persuasion,  and  the  result  is  found  in  the  most 
wonderful  eflbrts  of  human  ability.'  But  when  brute  force 
predominates,  and  the  people  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  the  voice  of  reason  is  stilled^  and  eloquence  is 
mute. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  divide  oratorical  composition 
into  three  species,  vi».  the  demonstrative  the  deliberative, 
^nd  the  judicial.  The  demonstrative  is  chiefly  conversant 
in  bestowing  praise  or  blame,  and  comprehends  the  pane- 
gyric, and  the  funeral  eulogy :  such  are  Isocrates'  Pane- 
gyric on  Evagoras,  King  of  Salamis ;  Cicero's  Oration  on 
the  pardoning  of  Marcellubj  his  ThUippics  against  Mark 
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Anthony,  his  Orations  against  Catiline,  and  Pliny's  Pane- 
gyric  on  Trajan :  such  also  are  the  funeral  orations  com- 
posed by  Thucydides  and  Plato,  to  conunemorate  the 
virtue  of  the  Atlienians,  who  fell  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  modem  times,  we  have  die 
funeral  discourses  of  many  celebrated  French  and  English 
preachers;  the  eloges  pronounced  upon  eminent  men,  be- 
fore the  French  academy,  and  the  occasional  ccmimendatoiy 
or  vituperative  speeches,  which  have  been  delivered  in  the 
British  senate,  by  a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  a  Burke,  a  Pitt,  and 
many  others,  as  well  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  bouse  of 
parliament  Most  of  these  have,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  collected  and  published  in  separate  works,  and 
aiFord  rich  subjects  of  study  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  demonstrative  eloquence. 

Deliberative  eloquence  embraces,  as  its  object^  the  whole 
extent  of  public  affairs,  and  has  never  been  exercised  in  a 
higher  style,  thati  in  the  senate  of  our  own  country.  It 
includes  all  discussions  relating  to  war  and  peace:  all  poli- 
tical negociations,  foreign  alliances,  regulations  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  in  general,  all  matters  connected  with  legis- 
lation and  government  This  species  of  eloquence  cannot 
be  cultivated  in  any  other  than  a  free  state.  The  will  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch  supersedes  its  use,  or  terrifies  it  into 
silence.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  states  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
that  we  must  look  for  its  energies  as  exhibited  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are 
to  be  found  its  noblest  memorials*  In  modem  times,  it 
has,  by  the  operation  of  political  causes,  been  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  limits  of  our  own  island. 

Judicial  eloquence  comprehends  every  thing  relating  to 
the  business  of  the  courts  of  law,  both  civil  and  criminal; 
that  is,  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  persons  and  property. 
In  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  business  of  judicial  plead- 
ing was  not  confined  to  a  particular  class  of  men.  -  B^re 
the  down&U  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  orator  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  impeach  a  state  criminal^  or  gratuitously  to 
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plead  in  defence  of  the  Me^  the  honour,  or  the  fortune  of 
his  friend.  This  was  the  period  when  the  first  characters 
of  the  republic  displayed  their  abilities  at  the  bar;  when 
Cicero-  and  Hortensius  gave  full  scope  to  their  superlative 
talents ;  and,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  British  courts  of 
justice,  there  have^  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  exhibited 
proo&  of  the  most  searching  si^acity,  the  soundest  judg* 
mentf  and  the  most  ready  wit. 

In  regular  orations  of  every  species,  there  will  g^ieraUy 
be  found  the  exordium^  or  introduction ;  the  statement  of  the 
subject;  the  narrative^  or  explanation ;  the reasoningy  or  ar- 
gument; the  pathetic  part:  and,  lastiy,  the  peroration^  or 
conclusion.  On  each  of  these  heads  we  shall  say  a  few 
words,  referring  to  other  and  more  elaborate  works  for  a 
fuller  illustration,  with  examples. 

The  object  of  the  exordium  is  to  conciliate  the  good*wtlI 
of  the  hearers,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  render 
them  open  to  persuasion.  Cicero  defines  an  exordium  to 
be  a  part  of  an  oration,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  au*  • 
dience  are  duly  prepared  for  what  remains  to  be  said.  The 
exordium  is  a  part  of  chief  importance,  and  is  to  be  laboured 
with,  extvaordinary  care ;  hence  it  has  been  called  ^'  difBdl- 
lima  pars  orationis."  The  topics  by  which  the  purposes 
of  an  exordium  are  besf  effected,  will  generally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  the  speaker  or  writer :  they 
arise  fixnuithe  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself  or 
of  his  cause,  or  client;  or  fix>m  the  character  and  behaviour 
of  his  antagonist,  as  contrasted  with  his  own;  on  other  oc- 
casions, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  closely  connected 
with. the  interest  of  the  hearers;  and,  in  general^  from  the 
modes^  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject.  To  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers, 
some  hints  may  be  thrown  out  respecting  the  importance, 
dignity,  and  novelty  of  tiie  subject;  and  to  render  them 
docile,,  or  opai  to  persuasion,  the  speaker  shoi^d  endeavour 
to    remove    any  particular  prepossessions    or    prejudice 
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against  the  cause,   or   side  of  the  argmnent  whtcfc   be 
espouses. 

The  exordium  reqairea  jnvpriety  of  address,  that  it  may 
appear  easy  and  natural,  and  homogeneous  vrith  the  body 
of  the  discourse,  and  matdi  it  as  a  part  does  the  whole.  It 
was  the  rule  of  Cicero  to  compose  the  exordium  laat. 
^  When,''  says  he,  **  I  ha;?e  planned  and  digested  all  die 
materials  of  my  discourse,  it  is  my  custom  to  think,  in  tlie 
last  place,  of  the  intvoduction  with  which  I  am  to  begin. 
For  a^  at  any  time,  I  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  intro- 
duction fint,  nodiing  has  ever  occurred  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  what  was  trifling,  nugatory  and  vulgiur.''  Modesfy 
is  another  requisite  in  the  exordium  of  a  discourse:  it 
should  discover  itself  not  only  in  the  expressions  of  die 
orator  in  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  but  in  his  whole 
manner,  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  and  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  modesty 
of  an  introduction  should  never  betray  any  thing  mean  or 
abject  The  orator,  while  he  exhibits  real  modeaty  and 
diffidence,  should  manifest  a  becoming  sense  of  dignity, 
arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the  justiee  or  importance  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  is  about  to  speak.  Besides  the 
qualities  of  propriety  and  modesty,  the  ^cordiom  should  be 
distinguished  by  its  brexnfy^  bj  the  easiness  of  its  %{e,  and 
by  the  caknness  of  its  manner. 

In  the  prapasitian  of  the  subject,  the  qualities  cUeftjr  to 
be  aimed  at,  are  clearness  and  distinctness.  These  qualities 
are  of  the  most  essential  importance,  and  the  attainment  of 
them  is  well  worthy  the  utmost  care  and  pains.  In  cMiates 
of  eveiy  kind,  that  speaker  is  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
(Measure,  who  is  able  briefly  and  plainly  to  give  the  most 
aceurate  account  of  the  points  in  question. 

As  the  ftarratioe^  or  explanation  of  fiietSf  is  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  all  the  future  reasonings  of  the  orator,  it  is 
obviously  his  duty  to  recount  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  most  favourable  to  his  cause ;  to  place  in  the  most 
striking  light  every  circumstance  which  is  to  his  advantage ; 
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and  to  soften  or  palliate  soch  as  make  agafaist  hiiQ,  He 
should  exercise  consummate  judgment,  so  that  his  narrative 
may  be  at  cmoe  concise  and  full,  copious  and  distinct  A 
perfect  narration  is  ones  finom  which  nothing  can  be  taken 
without  rendering  it  obscurci  and  to  which  nothing  can  be 
added  without  weakening  its  force. 

In  his  wptmmiSf  a  speaker  should  possess  logic  as  a 
philosopher,  and  employ  it  as  an  orator.  He  should  fol- 
low tiie  hioid  order  of  nature  in  their  dii^iosition,  and  ex- 
press them  in  such  a  s^le  and  manner  as  to  give  them 
full  force.  He  should  take  care  not  to  multiply  them  to 
too  great  an  extent,  and  to  bring  into  a  conspicuous  point 
of  view  those  which  are  most  weij^ty  and  cogent. 

In  the  pathetic  part  of  his  discourse,  which  gaierally  in- 
troduces and  pervades  the  peroration,  the  ancient  orator 
collected  all  his  talents  to  strike  a  fiitishing  stroke.  But 
Quintilian,  with  his  usual  judgment,  warns  the  orator 
against  dwelling  too  long  upon  this  topic.  ^*  lune,"  he 
says,  '*  soon  calms  real  griefi ;  how  much  more  easily  must 
it  dissipate  the  illusory  impressions  which  act  only  upon 
the  imagination  !  Let  not,  then,  the  pathetic  strain  be  too 
long  continued.  If  this  precqit  be  not  well  observed,  the 
auditor  is  fatigued,  he  resumes  his  tranquillity,  and  re- 
covering from  the  transitory  .emotion,  he  returns  under  the 
influence  of  reason.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  suffer-  his 
feelings  to  cool ;  but  when  we  have  carried  them  as  for  as 
they  can  go,  we  ought  to  stop^  and  not  imagine  that  the 
mind  will  for  any  long  space  of  time  be  jiensible  to  emotions 
which  are  fordgn  to  it.'' 

.  The  precise  nature  a£  the  peroration  or  conclusion,  of 
any  discourse,  must  be  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
its  nature  and  the  drcumstances  under  which,  it  is  delivered. 
It  is  frequently  expedient  in  this  part  of  the  discourse  to 
compress  a  rqsetition  of  the  substance  of  a  long  train  of 
antecedent  argument.  The  peroration,  therefore,  may 
generally  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts;  first,  a  recapiiu^ 
lotion^  in  which  the  substance  of  what  is  gone  before  i^ 
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collected  briefly  and  cursorily,  and  summed  up  with  new 
force  and  weight :  secondly,  the  moving  of  the  passions. 
The  qualities  required  in  a  peroration  are,  that  it  be  vehe- 
ment and  passionate,  and  that  it  be  short.     Cicero  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  peroration.     In  this  pint  of  his 
discourse,  that  great  orator  communicated  to  thebreastsof  his 
auditors  the  flame  of  passion  which  glowed  .wMiin  his  own 
bosom ;  especially  when  he  was  to  raise  pity  and  commiser- 
ation towards  the  accused.     The  great  rule  of  a  conclusion, 
is  to  place  that  last,  in  wlhich  we  think  the  strength  of  the 
cause  should  rest.     Sermons  commonly  conclude  with  in- 
ferences: these  should  rise  naturally,  and  so  much  agree 
with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throughout  die  whole  discourse, 
as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  discourse.     Dr.  Blair,   in 
treating  on  this  subject,  says,  ^^  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  bring  our  discdUrse  just   to  a^  pointy   neither  emiing 
abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  nor  disappointing  the  hearers 
when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  continuing  to  hover  round 
the  conclusion,  till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  us.     We 
should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good  grace ;  not  to  end 
with  a  languishing  and  drawling  sentence ;  but  to  close  witli 
dignity  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  die 
hearers  warm^  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  subject  and  of  the  speaker." 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Burke's  address  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  when  he  was  about  to  quit  the  hustings,  at  the 
election  of  1780,  has  been  quoted  as  a  fine  instance  of  per- 
oration :  **  It  has  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declines, 
to  take  leave  by  a  letter  to  the  sheriff;  but  I  received  your 
trust  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the.  face  of  day  I  accept 
your  dismission.  I  am  not  —  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to 
look  upon  you ;  nor  can  iny  presence  discompose  the  order 
of  business  here.  I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my  leave 
of  the  sheriffs^  the  candidates,  and  the  electors,  wishing 
heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for  the  best,  at  a  time  which 
calls,  if  ever  time  did  caU,  for  the  service  that  is  not  no- 
minal.    It  is  no  play-thing  you  are  about.     1  tremble  wlien 
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I  consider  the  trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.  J  confided, 
perhaps,  too  much  in  my  intentions.  They  were  really  fair 
and  upright ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  I  ask  no  ill  thing 
for  you,  when,  on  parting  from  this  place,  I  pray,  that 
whoever  you  choose  to  succeed  me,  may  resemble  me  ex- 
actly in  all  things,  excepting  my  abilities  to  serve,  and  my 
fortune  to  please  you." 
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OF  POETRY. 

Poetry,  in  what  first  used  —  Its  excellencies  pointed  out.  —  Poetic  re- 
presentation, how  ei^ted.  —  Of  andent  poetry.  —  Classical  poetiy ; 
Homer ;  Lyrical  composition ;  the  Heroic  ode.  — •  Dramatic  poetiy.  — 
Roman  poets ;  Ennius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  TibuUus,  Sec 

1;  OETRY  is  unquestionably  tbe  most  ancient,  and  the 
most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form 
of  language;  the  earliest  perpetuation  of  thought;  it  existed 
brfore  prose  in  history,  before  music  in  melody,  and  before 
painting  iu  description.  At  a  very  early  period  of  tlie 
world  it  was  employed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Al« 
mighty,  to  communicate  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  to  extol 
the  achievements  of  valour:  music  was  invented  to  ac- 
company, and  painting  to  illustrate  it  Poetry  transcends 
all  other  literary  compositions,  in  harmony,  beauty  and 
splendour  of  style,  imagery  and  thought,  as  well  as  in  the 
permanency  and  vivacity  of  its  influence  on  the  mind ;  for 
its  language  and  sentiments  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  they  are  remembered  together :  it  excels  music  in  the 
passion  and  pathos  of  its  movements;  and  being  progressive, 
it  is  superior  to  painting,  which  is  stationary  in  its  powers 
of  description.  Hie  energies  of  painting  are  confined  to 
those  objects  that  can  be  represented  by  colour  and  figure. 
Poetry  can  express  these  objects,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree ;  but  the  deficiency  is  compensated  by  the  extensive 
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x:ange  of  the  poet's  excursions.  He  dives  into  the  human 
breast,  developes  the  windings  of  the  heart,  pourtrays  the 
working  of  the  passions,  gives  form  and  body  to  the  most 
abstract  ideas,  and,  by  the  language  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters,  unlocks  the  secrets  of  their  mind. 
Another  grand  advantage,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  the  poet  possesses  over  the  painter,  is  that  the  latter 
is  confined  to  transactions  that  happen  in  an  instant  of  time, 
while  the  former  presents  to  the  view  a  long  series  of  etents. 
**  An  interesting  picture,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
*'  might,  no  doubt,  be  drawn,  of  the  pious  agony  with  which 
^neas  witnessed  the  obstinacy  of  his  father,  in  refusing  to 
save  himself  from  the  sword  of  the  Greeks,  by  quitting  his 
ancient  and  long  loved  abode*  But  what  a  varied  pleasure  do 
we  experience  in  reading  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded 
and  that  followed  this  event;  in  tracing  the  steps  of  the 
duteous  son  from  the  palace  of  Priam  to  his-  Other's 
mansion ;  and  in  beholding  him  at  length  bearing  his  parent 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  foe.  Since  every  finished  compo* 
sition  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  so 
the  mind  feels  a  superior  degree  of  satisfaction,  when  the 
rise,  the  circumstances,  and  the  consequences  of  events  are 
displayed  before  it  in  artful  order.  Poetry  can  effect  this ; 
but  in  painting,  the  present  only  exists ;  the  past  and  the 
fiiture  are  wanting." 

Moreover,  poetic  representation  is  e£Pected  not  merely 
by  words,,  but  by  words  metrically,  or,  at  least,  melo- 
diously arranged :  this  is  the  exterior  distinction ;  but  too 
many  writei*s  seem  to  assign  to  it  a  place  of  eminence,  to 
which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled.  Poetry,  if  it  deserve  the 
title,  must  include  something  more  than  the  **  mere  mea- 
suring of  syllables,  and  the  tagging  of  a  verse."  If  the 
heart  do  not  glow  with  the  flame  of  genius,  the  mechanism 
of  art  will  be  unavailing.  No  one  can  excite  strong  feelings 
in  others,  who  is  not  himself  strongly  excited;  no  one  can 
raise  vivid  images  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  who  is  not 
himself  illumined  by  the  sportive  light  of  fimcy. 
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The  poet  should  never  forget,  that  the  end  of  poetry  is 
to  amuse  the  fancy  and  powerfully  excite  the  feelings,  which 
will  be  best  effected  by  impressing  the  mind  with  the  most 
vivid  pictures.  "  The  primary  aim  of  the  poet,"  says  Dr. 
Blair,  <4s  to  please  and  to  move ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the 
imaginadon  and  the  passions  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and 
he  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view,  to  instruct  and  to  inform; 
but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving^  that  he 
accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  some  interesting  object,  which  fires  the  imagi- 
nation, or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course, 
communicates  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation,  suited  to  his 
ideas,  very  different  from  that  mode  of  expression,  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  in  its  calm  and  ordinaiy  state." 

As,  then,  the  chief  end  of  poetry  b  to  make  a  lively  im- 
pression on  the  feelings,  we  may  in  some  measure  estimate 
the  vastness  of  its  powers ;  and  in  this  respect  &cts  will 
correspond  with  preconceived  theory.  In  consequence  of 
the  efficacy  of  poetry  upon  the  human  feelings,  the  maxims 
of  early  wisdom,  the  first  records  of  history,  and  even  the 
dictates  of  law,  were  delivered  in  a  poetic  dress.  ^  In  the 
in&ncy  of  states,  poetry  is  a  method  equally  captivating 
and  powerful  in  forming  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and 
kindling  in  their  hearts  that  love  of  glory,  which  is  their 
country's  safe  guard  in  the  day  of  periL  Whether  we  look 
to  the  cold  regions  of  Scandinavia,  or  the  delicious  dime 
of  Greece;  whether  we  contemplate  the  North  .American 
Indian,  or  the  wild  Arab  of  the  desert ;  it  will  be  found 
that,  when  mankind  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  society, 
they  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  love  of  song,  and  listen 
with  raptured  attention  to  the  strains  that  record  the  tale 
of  other  times,  and  the  deeds  of  heroes  of  old.  Hiey 
listen  till  they  imbibe  the  enthusiasm  of  warfiire^  and  in 
ihe  day  of  battle,  the  hero's  arm  has  not  unfi-equendy  been 
nerved  by  the  rough  energy  of  the  early  bard." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  march  to  the  fight  while  singing  in  praise  of  Apollo ;  and 
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that  the  songs  written  in  honour  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  by  being  habitually  recited  at  their  banquets  and 
solemn  festivals,  tended  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
preserve  among  the  Athenians  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty. 
Nor  is  the  power  of  the  muses  done  away  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Every  nation,  at  every  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, possesses  some  indigenous  poetry,  which  nourishes 
the  flame  of  patriotism.  Such  is  the  wonderful  influence 
of  poetical  composition ;  and  when  directed  to  worthy  ob- 
jects, it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  most  efficacious 
means  of  forming  the  youthfiil  mind,  and  of  exciting  the 
emodons  and  enforcing  the  principles  of  virtue. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  poetry  in  general,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  diilferent  kinds  of 
poetry,  for  which  we  shall  be  much  indebted  to  an  article 
in  a  very  popular  work. 

Of  ancient  Poetry*  That  the  higher  order  of  poetry  is 
attainable  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  is  a  truth  eminently 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bards  of  this  nation  composed  their  lofty 
songs  for  a  primitive  race^  tenacious  of  its  customs  and 
opinions,  unenlightened  by  science,  uncorrected  by  taste, 
and  as  little  acquainted  with  the  arts,  as  the  refinem^ts  of 
polished  life.  The  simplicity  and  energy  of  the  Hebrew 
language  accorded  happily  with  the  sublime  nature  of 
sacred  poetry ;  and  to  the  peculiarities  in  its  constitution  it 
is  perb^M  owing,  that  the  primitive  character  of  its  compo^ 
sition  is  tenaciously  preserved  to  whatever  language  it  may 
be  transferred,  or  with  whatever  idioms  it  may  be  assimi- 
lated. The  distinctive  feature  of  Hebrew  poetiy  was  a 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  sentences,  which  were  cast 
into  parallel  verses  of  equal  length,  and  correspondent  in 
sense  and  sound;  the  sentiment  ^pressed  in  the  first 
distich  being  repeated  and  amplified  in  the  second,  as  in^ 
the  following  examples : 
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The  Lord  rewardeth  me  according  to  my  ri^teoumeflB  t 
According  to  the  cleamiees  of  my  hand  he  hath  recompensed  meu 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  dean,  enduring  for  ever : 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  pure  and  righteous  altoge&er. 

This  practice^  which  was,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews, was  derived  from  their  rites  of  worship,  in  which  the 
sacred  hymns  were  chaunted  by  bands  of  singers,  who  al- 
tematdy  responded  to  each  gther.  The  Hebrew  bards 
employ  few  epithets ;  but  the  brevity  of  their  style  renders 
its  sublimity  conspicuous :  their  imagery  is  bold  and  ener- 
getic ;  their  fancy  is  ever  rich  and  exuberant ;  and  to  them 
metiqphors  spontaneously  arise  on  every  subject,  in  inex- 
haustible beauty  and  fertility.  Although  Hebrew  poetry 
presents  nothing  that  can  properly  be  classed  with  epic  or 
dramatic  composition,  it  affords  innumerable  examples  of 
the  lyric,  the  elegiac,  and  the  didactic  style.  In  the  Pro-, 
phedes,  the  favourite  figure  b  allegory :  the  Hebrews,  in 
common  with  other  Oriental  nations,  had  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  parabolic  species  of  writing;  their  imiages  are 
higUy  natural,  and,  on  minute  examination,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  harmonised  with  scaies  and  manners  fimiliar 
to  the  observadon  and  experience  of  their  original  readers* 

The  figure,  however,  which  elevates  beyond  all  others 
die  poetical  s^le  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  prosopopoeia,  or 
pGiMnification ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  peraoiiifiGi3d0i]s 
of  the  sacred  writings  exceed  in  boldness  and  sublimity 
every  thing  that  can  be  found  in  other  poems.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  any  appearance  or  operatioD  of 
the  Almighty  is  alluded  to^  as  the  following  examples  will 
prove :  "  Before  Him  went  the  pestilence.  —  The  waters 
saw  Thee,'  O  God,  and  were  afraid.  —  The  mountains  saw 
Thee^  and  they  trembled.  —  The  deep  uttered  his  vwce, 
and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high."  Of  the  sacred  Poets, 
the  most  eminent  are,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  David, 
and  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  In  the  different  compositions  of 
David,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  style  and  manner.  He 
excels  in  the  soft  and  tender ;  but  there  are  likewise  many 
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}6fty  passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.      In  strength  of 
description,  he  yields  to  Job ;  and,  in  sablindty,  he  is  in- 
ferior to  Isaiafa;     The  most  suUime  of  all  poets,  without 
exception,  is  Isaiah,  whom  Dr.  Lowth  compares  to  Homer; 
Jeremiah,  he  compares  to  Simonides;   and   Ezekiel,   to 
.^Bschylus.     Among  the  minor  prophets,   Hosea,   Joel, 
Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  more  particularly  Nahum,  are  emi- 
nent for  poetical  spirit.     The  book  of  Job  is  extremdy 
ancient,  but  the  author  b  not  certainly  known.     It  is  rer 
markable,  that  it  has  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  aflairs 
or  the  manners  of  the  Jews  and  Hebrews.     Its  poedry  b 
highly  descriptiye.     It  abounds  in  a  peculiar  glow  of  fiuicy 
and  metaphor.     Whatever  the  author  treats  of,  he  renders 
visible.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumsea, 
which  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  imagery  employed  in  it 
differs  finom  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews* 
-    The  Arabs  were  not,   like  the   Hebrews,  a  stationary 
people,  and  insulated  from,  the  rest  of  mankind :  they  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  war,  and,  in  their  mtervals  of 
leisure,  were  no  less  ambitious  to  obtain  poetical  distinc- 
tibn,  than-  they  had  been  to  secure  military  fame.     With 
theni,  poetry  became  a  polite  accomplishment;  and  as  the 
copiousness  of  their  language  supplied  all  the  aptitudes  of 
numbers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bards  should  be  found 
even  in  their  deserts.     The  distich,  -and  some  other  forms 
of  metrical  cotnposition,  adapted  to  femiliar  occasions,  were 
of  AraA>ian  invention ;  and  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Vi^Iliam 
Joote,  tfiat  rhymes  were*  borrowed  from  Eastern  Eterature 
by  the  poets  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  •  through  whose  in- 
fluence tliey  were  naturalized  in  Europe. 

With  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the  Arabic,  the 
Persian  language  is  found  to  possess  an  amenity  and  an 
elegance,  whi<ih  render  it  eminently  susceptible  of  poetical 
beauty.  Its  poets,  like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  have  the 
power  of  rendering  language  subservient  to  their  pleasure, 
and  of  clothing  original  conceptions  in  newly  created  words. 
Several  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  poems  are  of  the  epic 
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and  dramatic  cast;  but  the  compositions  most  familiar  tcr 
the  European,  are  of  an  amatory,  elegiac,  and  lyric  cha> 
racier.      In  general.  Oriental  poetry  deviates  from  the 
primitive  simplicity  so  conspicuous  in  Hebrew  composition, 
fmd  often  degenerates  into  ajBectation  and  bombast. 

Of  classical  Poetry.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  widi 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  causes  which  have  given  to  an* 
cient  Greece  a  pre-eminence  in  this  department  of  literature. 
From  the  susceptibility  of  his  language,  however,  the  poet 
was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  same  idea  under  a  new  aspect, 
and  to  give  to  every  fluctuation  of  feeling  a  permanent  ex.* 
pression.  If  the  vivacity  of  his  descriptions  fascinated  the 
imagination,  his  numbers  dwelt  with  np  less  enchantment 
on  the  ear.  The  length  and  shortness  of  syUables  in  th^ 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  which  constituted  their  quan- 
tities, were  determined  by  rules  no  less  accurate  than  the 
notes  in  music ;  and  on  the  proper  distribution  and  adjosf- 
ment  of  these  quantities,  the  harmony  of  their  metie  de- 
poided*  A  stated  interval  of  time  was  allowed  to  the  pn>- 
nunciation  of  every  verse;  and  to  facilitate  the  labour  of 
composition,  artificial  combinations  of  syllable^  by  the 
nssoi^  of  feet,  were  invented ;  and  by  the  numbere  of  these^ 
and  the  quantities  included  in  them,  the  character  of  th^ 
verse  was  ascertamed.  To  these  combinations  various 
names  were  given ;  the  most  important  were  the  spondee^ 
composed  of  two  long  syllables ;  and  the  daclyl^  formed  by 
one  long' and  two  short  syllables.  These  were  employed 
in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  an  imitation  has  been  vainJj 
attempted  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  not  certain  what  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated 
in  Greece.  Fables  were  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity; 
the  ode  formed  a  part  of  religious  worship ;  and  the  pastoral 
must  have  been  introduced  in  an  age  sufficiently  refined  to 
relish  simplicity.  Tlie  Iliad  and  tiie  Odyssey  of  Homer 
were  composed  at  an  early  epoch  of  Grecian  literature  and 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition   to  a  more  polished    age. 
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Horner^  of  all  the  poets,  our  own  Shakspeare  excepted, 
may  be  considered  as  the  poet  of  nature.  His  epithets  are 
beautiful  and  expressive*  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
character  or  objects  whidi  they  describe ;  and  they  are  so 
picturesque,  that  they  often  exhibit  more  in  a  single  word, 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  much  larger  description* 
His  allusions  to  the  sea  are  frequent,  and  the  ferodousnesa 
of  his  warriors  is  often  compared  to  that  of  wild  beasts^ 
which  gives  peculiar  force  and  variety  to  his  descriptions. 
Vast,  violent,  and  loud  motions  are  best  described  by 
Homer ;  smooth,  gentle,  or  graceful  ones,  by  Virgil :  while, 
therefore,  the  latter  poet  excels  in  grace  and  beauly,  the 
other  transcends  in  descriptions  of  terror  and  sublimity. 
Upon  the  whole.  Homer  is  at  once  nugestic  and  simple; 
various,  dramatic,  and  full  of  incident;  highly  descriptive 
and  picturesque,  yet  natural;  master  of  the  most  conn 
manding  strokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  dwelling  upon  them 
when  occasion  requires;  always  moral,  though  a{q>arently 
without  design.  The  Iliad,  though,  at  first  view,  and,  to 
an  inattentive  reader,  it  may  appear  a  rhapsody  of  battle^ 
high  passions,  and  characters  formed  without  due  discrimin- 
ation, is  nevertheless  a  most  r^^ular  piece,  and  there  is  no 
poem  in  the  world  constructed  with  greater  art  and  judg<» 
ment.  When  critically  examined,  its  time  of  actioii  will  be 
found  regularly  progressive;  every  part  of  it  is  seen  con- 
nected with  another,  in  due  succession :  it  hefpDB  with  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector,  when 
that  anger  ceased.  All  the  parts  rise  out  of  each  other  in 
a  natural,  but  surprising  gradation ;  and  every  action  has  a 
manifest  tendency  either  to  elucidate  or  enforce  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  exalt  the  principal  character,  or  prcxnote  the 
design  of  the  whole. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer  were  composed  at  different  aeras,  by  various  authcMr»; 
and  that  these  desultory  tales  of  Troy  were  at  length  cot> 
lected  by  some  ingenious  person,  who  might  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Homer.    It  is,  however, 
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generally  admitted,  that  one  excellence  in  which  this  peet 
id  supposed  to  stand  unrivalled,  is  the  energy  of  his  con- 
ceptions, which  gives  to  his  personages,  his  scenes,  and  his 
descriptions,  a  real  and  individual'  existence.  So  happily, 
indeed,  are  his  characters  cast,  that  no  reader  of  feeling  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Achilles  would  look,  or  Nestm* 
^ak,  or  Ulysses  act  on  any  given  occasion.  This  bdng 
admitted,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  such  harmony  of  design 
could  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  whether  each  book 
had  its  separate  Homer,  or  whether  they  were  not  all 
planned  and  executed  by  the  same  mind. 
.  In  lyrical  composition,  the  most  popular  was  the  heroic 
ode.  The  name  of  Pindar  has  come  down  to  us  with  great 
honour;  but  the  poems  whioh  inspired  in  his  countrymen 
the  most  exalted  enthusiasm,  are  very  imperfecdy  under-^ 
stood  by  the  modems.  The  public  recitation  of  the  ode 
was  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  its  structure  is  obviously  adapted.  The  two  first 
i^tanzas,  called  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,Were  of  equal 
length.  '  In  the  first  part,  the  performers  approached  the 
altars  of  their  god ;  in  the  latter,  the  dance  being  inverted, 
they  measured  back  their  steps  to  their  former  place,  where 
they  sung  the  epode.  This  form  was  pecoliar  to  the  heroic 
ode;  but  there  were  other  lyrical  compositions  of  a  di£fer- 
ent  cast.  Sappho's  poems  brestthe  only  the  tender,  impas* 
sioned  sentiment;  those  of  Anacreon  are  equally  remote 
from  the  sublimity  of  Pindar,  and  the  softness  of  S^>pho« 

The  heroic  ode  is  evidentiy  of  a  dramatic  character,  and 
was  the  source  firom  whence  the  r^ular  drama  was  pro- 
duced. Tragedy^  originated  in  the  hymns  sung  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  and  its  name  was  derived  from  the  goat,  which 
was  the  victim  consecrated  to  diat  deity.  The  invention 
of  the  dialogue  and  action  belongs,  to  ^schylus ;  the  ori- 
^al  ode  was  preserved  in  the  chorus,  which  constituted 
the  popular  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  choriis,  like 
the  band  of  a  modem  orchestra,  was  composed  of  several 
persons,  who  recited  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other 
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perTonners*  Thdr  business  was  to  deduce  from  the  paas- 
iDg  scene  some  lesson  of  nftorality,  or  to  inculcate  on  the 
spectator  some'  religious  pi^eoept* 

'  Comedy,  like  tragedy,  originally  consisted  of  a  chorus, 
which  derived  its  name  firom  the  god  Comus.  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  comic  art  may,  it  is  thought,-  be  detected  in 
the  satyrs,  a  sort  of  interlude  annexed  to  tragedies,  in  which 
the  scene  was  rural^  and  the  personages,  sa^rrs  or  sylvan, 
deities.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  that  living 
characters  were  introduced  on  the  stage.  This  abuse  a 
better  taste  corrected;  and  the  comedies  of  Menander, 
which  were  afterwards  imitated  by  Terence,  exhibited  in- 
teresting scenes  of  domestic  life.  The  chorus  was  gradually 
changed  into  the  prologue,  a  personage  who  carefully  ap- 
prised the  spectators  of  all  they  were  to  see  on  the  stage. 

The  Roman  writers  were  modelled  on  diose  of  Greece, 
and  it  was  long  before  they  attempted  to  emulate  their 
masters;  but  Ennius  produced  the  satire.  With  equal 
originality,  Lucretius  wrote  his  metaphysical  poem,  in 
which  are  developed  the  philosophical  systems  of  his  age. 
It  was  not  till  the  sera  of  Augustus  that  Horace  trans- 
planted all  the  lyric  beauties  into  his  odes,  and  opened  a 
rich  vein  of  satiric  poetry;  and  Virgil,  having  equalled 
Theocritus,  aspired  to  emulate  Homer.  He  frequently 
fell  short  of  his  master ;  his  characters  do  not  possess  the 
same  features  of  durability,  and  his  scenes  are  not  equally 
animated  and  dramatic.  To  atone,  however,  for  these  de- 
fects, he  unites  every  charm  that  gives  interest  to  narrative, 
or  lends  enchantment  to  description.  He  rises  occasion- 
ally to  the  sublime ;  but  the  beautiful  is  his  natural  element ; 
be  can  excite  terror,  but  he  is  more  prone  to  inspire  ten- 
derness and  pity.  In  the  Georgics,  Virgil  has  left  a 
model  of  didactic  composition,  ennobled  by  a  strain  of  phi- 
losophical sentiment,  pure,  graceful,  and  persuasive. 

Ovid  adorned  the  fables  of  mythology  with  description, 
and  illustrated  in  his  epistles  almost  every  romantic  story 
of  antiquity.     The  style  of  his  elegies  is  not  unlike  that  of 
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his  epistles:  he  paints  to  the  ey%  but  he  has  often  too  much 
wit  and  fimcy  to  affect  the  heart*  HbaUus  has  exceeded 
every  other  elegiac  writer  in  omplici^  and  tenderness.. 
Lucan  and  Statins  were  also  epic  poets;  but  they  are  not 
often  read.  Lucan  possessed  a  fine  genius^  biithis  sulject 
was  unfortunate.  Among  the  latter  poets  of  Rome  were 
Juvenal  and  Persius,-  of  whom  the  fiNrmer  .was  one  of  the 
most  original  writers  she  had  produced. 
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Origiii  of  modern  poetry.  — -  En^ish  ▼ersification. 

The  Gotliic  natiops  which  oTer-noi  Rane^  and  the  coiuh 
tries  subjected  to  if»  thoi^  ignonoit  of  the  polke  art8» 
were  not  iMemihle  to  the  chamis  of  poetry.  Their  bards 
were  no  less  vaaierated  than  their  priests;  and  whatever 
instmedoa  they  recdved;  whaterer  knowledge  they  pos* 
sesaed^  was  coomunicated  in  metret  and  probably  in  rhymes 
In  the  age  of  Cbarleiiiagne»  the  minstrels  of  Ptovence,  or^ 
as  they  were  caUed,  the  Troabadoursy  introduced  the  m^ 
trical  tales  or  ballads^  whicb»  fiam  the  dialect  in  which  thqr 
were  written,  acquired  the  name  of  Romances.  These 
poems  were  all  composed  in  rhyme;  but  whether  this 
practice  was  bonowed  firom  the  Arabs  or  the  Goths  is  un- 
certain. 

Mr.  ElUs  (see  his  introduction  to  ^'  Specimens  of  early 
English  Metrical  Rcmiances*')  has  given  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  minstrels  and  their  poetry,  finom 
which  it  appears,  that  Normandy  was  the  cradle  of  min- 
strelsy. The  Northmen,  who  wrested  that  province  firom 
the  feeble  suseeessors  of  Charlemagne^  had,  like  all  other 
barbarous  people^  especially  the  Scandinavian  tribes^  their 
natimal  poets^  These^  it  is  believed,  were  carried  by  RoUo 
into  France^  whore  they  probably  introduced  a  certain 
oumber  of  their  native  U-aditions,  r^Iaitiiig  U>  th w  heroes» 
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who  were  afterwards  enlisted  into  the  tales  of  chivalry. 
Being  compelled  to  a  frequent  exercise  of  their  talent  in 
extemporaneous  compositions,  the  minstrels  were  probably 
like  the  improoisatori  of  Italy,  and  became  good  judges  of 
the  public  taste.  By  the  progress  of  translation,  they  be- 
came the  depositaries  of  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
age,  which  was  committed  to  their  memory :  it  was  nataral, 
therefore,  that  they  should  form  a  variety  of  new  combin- 
ations from  the  numerous  materials  in  their  possession; 
and  many  of  our* most  popular  romances  were  probably 
brought  by  their  efforts  to  the  state  in  whidi  we  now  see 
them. 

Facts  in  history  prove,  that  the  profession  of  a  minstrd 
was  held  in  great  reverence  among  the  Saxon  tribes,  as 
well  as  among  their  Danish  brethren.  Alfred,  in  878, 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  true  situation. of  the  Danish  army, 
which  had  invaded  his  realm,  assumed  the  dress  and  cfaa- 
racter  of  a  minstrel;  and,  under  this  character,  though  iie 
could  not  but  be  known  to  be  a  Saxon,  obtained  an  honomv 
able  reception.  About  sixty  years  after,  a  Danish  king 
made  use  of  the  same  disguise  to  explore  the  camp  of  our 
king  Athelstan. '  The  minstrel  was,  therefore,  a  privil^^ed 
character  with  both  these  people.  Li  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  minstrels  were  admitted  into  the  royal  presence,  an 
instance  of  -which  'is  mentioned  by  Stow.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.  John  of  Gaunt  erected. a  court  of  min- 
strels, with  full  power  to  receive  suit  and  service  from  the 
men  of  this  profession,  within  five  neighbouring  counties, 
to  enact  laws,  and  determine  controversies,  &c.,  for  which 
they  had  a  charter. 

'  The  first  compositions  of  the  minstrels  appear  to  have 
been  unadorned  annals  or  histories,  reduced  to  measure^  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reciter,  who  was  to  retain  them  in 
his  memory.  Their  poems,  as  has  been  before  observedy 
were  all  composed  in  rhyme.  The  Italian  language,  whidif 
of  all  the  corrupt  dialects  introduced  by  the  barbariansf 
assimilated  most  with  the  Roman,  soon  acquired  a  tinctora. 
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of  elegance.    Dante  wrote  in  tbe  middle  ages ;  and  Petraich 
appeared  among  the  first  fomiders  .of  modem  literature*: 
But  we  cannot  but  remember  with  pride  that  our  country- 
man Chaucer  was  contemporary  with  Petrarch,  and  that  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  poets  who  yield  the  palm  to 
none  in  dignity  of  sentiment  and  sublimity,  and  even  in 
grace  of  s^Ie.    During  several  ages,  Italy  continued  to  be 
the  Poet's  land  of  Europe.     In  Spiun,  poetry  was  early 
cultivated,  but  without  much  attention  to  classical  taste. 
In  FVance,  it  did  not  emerge  from  barbarism  till  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  First,  and  it  arrived  at  its  highest  perfection 
in  the  sera  of  Louis  XIV.     La  Fontaine  and  Boileau,  Cor- 
neille  and  Radne  had,  at  this  period,  produced  works  des- 
tined to  immortalize  their  names.     The  modem  drama 
originated  in  the  Mysteriesj  a  sort  of  religious  fiurce  im- 
ported from  the  East :  to  the  mysteries  succeeded  allegori- 
cal plays,  denominated  Moralities.     These  produced  the 
Mask  J  which  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  British 
court  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  is  redeemed  from  obli- 
laon  by  Milton's  Comus.     Till  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  the  German  language  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
poetry.     Klopstock  invented  hexameter  verse;  and  fix>m 
that  period  many  fine  writers  have  arisen  in  Germany,  dis- 
tinguished for  poetic  taste,  g^iius,  and  real  talents. 

Of  English  Versification.  In  our  own  language^  versifi- 
cation does  not  depend  on  the  quantities,  or  the  laigth  and 
diortness  of  the  syllables  as  determined  by  the  relative 
position  of  vowels  and  consonants,  but  on  the  modulation 
of  the  accents,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pauses.  In  other 
words,  every  emphatic  syllable  to  us  is  long,  and  every- 
unemphatic  syllable  short  Hie  heroic  verse  consists  of 
ten  syllables,  and  its  harmony  is  produced' by  a  certain 
proportionate  distribution  of  accented  and  unaccented  syl- 
lables. Its  specific  character,  whether  lively  or  solemn, 
soft  or  slow,  is  determined  by  their  order  and  arrangement. 
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A  Ime  in  wluch  the  unacoented  and  aeoented  syliablfiB.  arc 
regolariy  alteniated,  is  called  an  lamUc  verse,  as 

A  shephenf 8  boy,he  seeks  no  higlier  name, 
Led  forth  his  HodL  beside  the  silyer  Thame. 


With  regard  to  the  place  of  these  accents,  some  liberty 
is  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Sometimes  the  line 
b^;ins  with  an  miaccented  syllable;  and  sometimes  two 
unaccented  syllables  follow  each  other.  In  general,  there 
are  either  five,  or  four  accented  sylUbles  in  each  line.  The 
number  of  syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrian 
verse,  or  one  of  twelve  syllables,  is  occasionally  admitted. 
Dryden  was  too  fond  of  introducing  the  Alexandrian  line, 
to  which  defect  Pope  refers  in  the  celebrated  couplet^ 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  it  slow  length  along. 

Nevertheless,  it  often  forms  a  noble  termination,  of  wbicli 
the  following  is  an  instance : 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  foigive ; 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 

What  others  are  to  feel,  andkoow  myidf  a  man. 

When  the  unaccented  is  preceded  by  an  acooited  sylla* 
ble^  the  line  is  called  a  trochaic  verse;  a^, 

FViend  to  my  life,  which,  did  not  you  proloi^ 

The  fi^uent  intervention  of  the  trochaic  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce harshness,  which  is  carefidly  to  be  avoided. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of 
English  Verse,  is  the  pause  which  fidls  towards  the  middle 
of  each  line.  It  b  by  the  fi-eedom  with  which  this  pauseis 
transferred  from  one  syllable  to  another,  that  the  monotony 
that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  a  succession  of  Iambic 
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lines  is  obviatedt  a  freedom  which  constitutes  the  charm, 
and  produces  all  the  variety  of  our  verse.  The  pause  is 
that  interval  of  suspension  which  must  naturally  arise  in 
every  verse;  it  is  in  &ct  found  in  the  verse  of  most  nations. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  point  it  out  in  the  Latin  Hexa- 
meter. In  the  French  Heroic  verse  of  twelve  syllables  it 
IS  veiy  sensible,  and  &lls  in  every  line  just  after  the  sixth 
^yllable^  regularly  and  indispensably,  dividing  the  line  into 
two  equal  hemistichs,  the  one  half  always  answering  to  the 
dpther,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on  the  ear 
without  intermission  or  change,  which  is  a  defect  in  their 
verse.  In  our  own,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage,  that 
It  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four  different  syl^ 
lables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  &11  after  the  fourth,  the 
jSfth,  the  sixth,  or  the  seventh  syllable ;  and  according  as  it 
is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody 
of  the  verse  is  much  changed,  and  its  air  and  cadence  are 

^diversified. 

When  the  pause  &Ils  after  the  fourth  syllable^  which 
is  generally  the  earliest  part  on  which  it  can  &11,  the  briskest 
melody  is  fimned,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given  to  the 
line:  of  which  the  following  are  instances: 

Soft  is  the  strain  )  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  |  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 

•On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  Idss,  |  and  bifideb  adore; 
Her  lively  looks,  I  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  |  and  as  unfix'd  as  those. 
Favours  to  none,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends. 
Oft  she  rqects  |  but  never  once  oflbnds. 

When  the  peuae  fills  after  the  fifth  syllable^  which  di- 
vides  the  line  into  two  equal  portions,  the  verse  loses  that 
teisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  former  pause, 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing : 
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Etem^  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  acc^ted  |  and  each  wish  resign*d. 

When  the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllable,  the  tenor  of 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave,  and  the  verse  pro- 
ceeds with,  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace.  But  the 
grave  and  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when 
the  pause  fells  after  the  seventh  syllable,  which  is  the 
nearest  place  to  the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  well  occupy. 
Tliis  kind  of  verse  occurs  but  seldom,  and  it  produces  that 
slow  Alexandrian  air,  which  is  suited  to  a  dose.  Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said,  the  pause  may  occasionally 
dwell  on  the  first,  the  second,  or  even  penultimate  syllable. 
Tlie  following  may  be  given  as  instances  to  elucidate  these 
observations : 

Me  I  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age. 

O  friend !  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine. 
Be  no  unpleasing  melandioly  |  mine ! 

When  the  pause  falls  on  the  second  syllable,  the  verse  is 
frequently  accelerated,  as : 

Not  so  I  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

A  second  pause  in  the  same  line  i$  sometimes  happily  in- 
troduced : 

O  ever  beauteous  |  ever  lovely  !  |  tell 
Is  it  in  heaveo>  a  crime  to  love  too  well  i 

Triplets  often  occur  in  heroic  verse,  particularly  in  the 
works  of  Dryden,  but  they  are  now  generally  avoided  by 
correct  writers. 

In  English  verse,  we  have  difKsrent  kinds  of  stanzas,  as 
well  as  di£P6rent  kinds  of  verses.  The  stanza  of  nine  lines 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  was  introduced  by  Spenser,  and 
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that  of  eight  lines  such  as  Spenser  employs,  was  generally 
used  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  successors, 
James  and  C!harles.  Waller  was  the  first  who  brought 
couplets  into  use^  and  Dryden  established  the  prfurtTce. 

The  most  popular  stanza  is  that  appropriate  to  the 
ballad,  which  l^  composed  of  four  lines,  of  which  the 
rhymes  are  ranged  alternately.  Such  is  the  measure  of 
Goldsmith's  beautiful  tale  of  Edwin  and  Angelinas 

Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 

And  guide  my  lonely  way. 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

Such,  with  the  remission  of  rhyme  in  the  first  and  third 
lines,  is  the  measure  of  Chevy-Chase : 

God  prosper  long  our  nobie  king, 

Our  lives  and  safetyes  all ; 
A  woeful  hunting  once  there  did 
^  In  Chevy-jCbase  befal. 

The  elegiac  stanza,  consisting  of  four  alternately  responsive 
lines  of  ten  syllables  each,  is  well  adapted  to  short  poems : 
the  celebrated  elegy  of  Gray  is  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  stanza : 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day> 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

In  Hammond's  elegies,  this  kind  of  stanza  is  displayed 
to  great  advantage : 

Why  should  the  lover  quit  his  pleasing  home. 
In  search  of  danger  on  some  fordgn  ground? 
Or  firom  his  weeping  fair  ungrateful  roam. 
And  risk  in  every  stroke  a  double  wound  ? 
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The  simplest  and  most  fluent  of  all  verse  is  the  couplet 
of  eight  syllables.  It  isoften  appropriated  to  ludicrous  poetiy, 
as  in  some  of  SwiAf  s  pieces^  and  in  Butler's  Hudtbras ;  the 
following  lines  give  a  good  qiecim^i : 

When  dyil  dudgeon  first  drew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  jealousies^  and  fean. 
Set  folks  togeth«*  by  the  earsi 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  dame  Religion,  as  for  punk ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore. 

This  kind  of  verse  is  however  used  on  more  serious  oc» 
casions*  and  seems  weQ  adapted  to  tender  expression. 
Hie  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  written  in  this 
measure: 

And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  out  a  peaceful  hermitage; 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  rips  the  dew. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

The  dactyl  or  anapaestic  measure  of  eleven  and  twelve 
syllables,  and  some  of  less,  is  appropriated  to  humerous 
subjects,  especially  songs : 

My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happiFy  spent^ 
When  Phoebe  was  with  me  wherever  I  wcne. 

This  measure,  when  worked  into  a  stanza,  assumes  a  dif^ 
ferent  character,  as  in  the  war-song  of  Bums : 

^Tis  ni^t,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more; 

I  mourn,  hut,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfiun'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  wtdi  dew. 
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Nor  yet  for  the  ravage -of  winter  I  mourn; 

Kind  nature,  the  embryo  blossom  will  save : 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ?  ' 

Oh !  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  ni^t  of  the  grave  ? 

Iq  the  stanza  employed  by  Cowper,  constracted  on  simila  f 
principles,  the  syllables  are  less  numerous,  and  the  Cadence 
is,  in  general,  more  harmonious ; 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dilute; 
From  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea, 

Fam  lord  of  the  ibwl  and  the  brute. 

Of  Blank  Verse.  Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advan- 
tages, and  may  be  reckoned  a  noble,  bold,  and  disencum- 
bered species  of  versification*  The  chief  defisct  in  rhyme  is 
the  full  dose  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at  the  end  of 
every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  allows 
the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  with  as  great  a  liberty  as 
occurs  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  Hence  it  is  adapted  to 
subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more  firee  and 
manly  numbers  than  can  be  obtained  in  rhyme.  It  is  com- 
posed of  lines  of  ten  syllables,  which  flow  into  each  other 
without  the  intervention  of  rhymes*  Its  metrical  principle 
resides  in  its  pauses,  which  should  be  so  spread  as  never  to 
suffer  the  rhyme  to  be  missed.  Of  the  few  poets  who  have 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  this  species  of  composition, 
Milton  is  unquestionably  the  first ;  and  after  him,  Thomson, 
Armstrong,  'Akenside,  and  Cowper,  take  the  next  rank,  and 
are  indeed  pre-eminent.  Milton's  verse  is  unequalled ;  it 
dilates  with  the  author's  thoughts,  it  harmonizes  with  the 
reader's  sentiment,  and  its  varied  cadence  rolls  with  majesty, 
or  &Us  in  a  mellifluent  strain  of  melody  on  the  delighted 
ear.  The  following  is  a  fine  specimen :  it  is  Adam's  ad- 
dress to  Eve : 
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.......i.-...^— -.—— — *-^—  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found. 

Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever-new  delight. 

Awake !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us :  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

bur  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove^ 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  Book  V. 

Mr.  Crowe,  the  public  Orator  of  Oxford,  has  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  excellence  of  Milton's  verse,  and  he  refers 
the  principle  of  its  exquisite  mechanism  to  the  author's  bold 
practice  of  distributing  in  separate  lines  words  that  are  so 
nearly  connected,  such  as  the  preposition  governing  the 
noun,  and  the  pronoun  attached  to  the  verb,  as  almost  to 
appear  indivisible.  '^  That  this  practice,''  says  another 
critic,  **  which  Mr.  Crowe  calls  ike  breaking  the  natural 
Joint  of  the  sentence^  is  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  blank 
verse,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  poet  was  himself  conscious  of  the  mechanism  which 
he  employed,  or  that  he  was  directed  by  any  other  prin- 
cifde  than  his  own  acute  sensibility  to  harmony." 

Whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse  be  entitled  to  pre-emin- 
ence^ is  a  question  not  easily  determined.  In  the  choice  of 
his  measure,  the  poet  must  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject.  In  all  gay  and  airy  excursions  of  &ncy,  or  the 
lighter  touches  of  feeling,  rhyme  will  be  found  an  auxiliaiy 
equally  pleasing  and  important :  likewise  in  such  composi- 
tions as  require  a  measure  of  spirited  and  vivacious  move- 
ment. **  To  satire  it  adds  poignancy,  to  humour  it  gives 
elq;ance ;  it  imparts  renovation  to  old  ideas,  and  lends  at- 
traction to  trivial  sentiments ;  it  renders  familiar  illustration 
graceful,  and  plain  sense  eloquent."  Wherever  much  ori- 
ginality of  thought  exists,  this  metrical  charm  is  unneces- 
sary ;  and  where  imagination  reigns  in  luxuriance,  it  may 
be  well  jresigned  to  blank  verse. 
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Of  the  thougliu  and  languid  of  Poetry.  — Remarkable  diflbrences  be- 
tween Prow  and  Poetry.— Pastorals.— The  Elegy.— The  Sonnet 
— Lyric  Poetry. — Didactic  Poetry.  —  Epic  Poetry.— The  Drama.— 
The  Epigram.  —  The  Epitaph. 

XlAViNG  described  the  several  sorts  of  verse,  so  as  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  metres  we  shall  proceed  to  the  difierent 
forms  of  poetical  productions.  Previously  to  this,  we  may 
make  some  observations  on  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
poetry.  Horace  has  given  the  requisites  of  a  poet  in  the- 
following  lines : 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
Magna  sonitiirumy  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

VLqbl.  Sai:  A.  LUt.  i. 

Is  there  a  man  whom  real  genius  fires. 

Whom  an  enthusiasm  divine  inspires ; 

Who  talks  true  greatness ;  —  let  him  boldly  claim 

The  sacred  honours  of  a  Poet's  name.  Francis. 

« 

The  Ingenium  of  Horace,  means  that  iwoeniion;  and  the 
menSf  that  Enthusiasm,  which  form  the  Epic,  Tragic,  or 
Lyric  poet  Invention  is  the  character  of  poetry  in  general : 
it  is  that  which  can  form  a  fiible,  plot,  or  story,  and  orna- 
ment it  with  characters  and  circumstances :  the  poet  can 
create  imaginary  beings,  describe  what  he  never  saw,  and 
add  fimcied  and  interesting  embellishments  to  what  he  bad 
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The  OS  nui^na  saniturum  regards  the  language  alone,  whidi 
is  proper  for  the  higher  departments  of  poetry.  A  certain 
strength  and  nobleness  of  style  is  so  essential  a  part,  that  a 
poem,  which  had  both  inyention  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
highest  degree,  would  be  ridiculous,  if  the  language  were 
cold  and  feeble. 

The  highest  exercise  of  invention  is  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  subject ;  but  here  judgment  must  come 
in  aid  of  imagination,  to  ascertain  what  subject  admits  of 
poetical  embellishments.  Unless  that  is  interesting,  all  the 
ornaments  of  poetry  and  language  will  be  lavished  in  vain. 
But  if  the  subject  be  well  conceived,  appropriate  beauties 
will  seem  naturally  to  arise  out  of  it,  and  the  execution  wUl 
be  proportionally  easy.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  tran- 
slate the  Bible  into  English  verse ;  the  most  however  that 
could  be  done  in  this  way,  would  be  to  form  it  into  rhymes, 
as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  poetical.  Milton  selected 
almost  the  only  JScriptural  subject  that  afforded  scope  for  a 
brilliant  imagination.  The  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  of 
itself  well  adapted  to  the  ornaments  of  poetry ;  and  from  an 
obscure  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  the  vigorous 
fancy  of  the  poet  formed  the  sublime  episode  of  a  war  in 
heaven.  Admirable,  however,  as  the  poem  is,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  mischief,  by  infusing  into  ignorant  minds, 
false  ideas  respecting  the  Almighty.  Multitudes,  no  doubt, 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  founded  en- 
tirely upon  facts  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  instead 
of  being  the  work  of  the  Poet's  creative  imagination. 

Poetry  has  been  denominated  an  imitative  art :  it  must 
not,  however,  be  an  imitation  of  nature  in  every  particular, 
but  of  what  b  deified  and  exalted,  as  fiu*  as  the  human 
imagination  is  capable  of  rising.  The  poet  must  be  capable 
of  amplification ;  the  very  soul  of  fine  poetry  is  detail;  and 
the  strongest  mark  of  a  vigorous  imagination  is  the  power 
of  displaying  all  the  nice  and  discriminating  features  of  the 
human  character  and  passions.  Shakspeare  surpasses 
every  other  poet  in  this  excellence ;  and  in  Milto^  though 
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the  subject  may  seem  un&TooraUe  to  such  a  display,  the 
most  striking  passages  are  <^  this  kind*  With  reqaect  to 
the  thoughts  and  ornaments,  poetry  draws  her  resources 
from  every  quarter:  of  course  he  that  knows  most,  and  has 
read  most,  will  be  the  best  poet  Miltcm's  extensive  know-* 
ledge  serves  peipetually  to  enrich  his  poem,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  his  reader,  and  Shakspeare's  fertile  ima- 
gination derived  embellishments  firom  every  thing  existing 
in  nature  and  art,  by  means  of  the  slightest  associations* 

Althou^  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  rules  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  poetical  composition,  yet  the  following  observ- 
ations, taken  diiefly  from  Dr.  Oeoige  Gr^ory's  Letters  on 
Literature^  may  be  deserving  the  attenticm  of  young  writers. 

Eveiy  ornamental  thought  in  poetry  should  flow  natu- 
rally out  of  the  subject :  it  should  not  be  pressed  into  the 
service,  as  if  it  were  dragged  in  fix>m  a  common-place  book. 
—  Trite  and  common  thoughts  and  reflections,  notwith- 
standing their  moral  tendency,  shoidd  be  rejected,  because 
in  poetry  we  expect  novelty  and  ingenuity,  both  in  thought 
and  expression;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exerted  in  avoiding  ooti- 
ceit  or  afiectation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  language  of  poetry  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  prose:  tins  every  one 
knows,  though  but  few  persons  can  assign  for  it  the  just 
reasons.  They  seem  to  result  partly  from  poetry  being  of 
a  more  duraUe  character,  and  partiy  from  the  circum- 
stance^ that  whatever  is  addressed  more  to  the  passions 
than  to  the  reason,  requires  a  higher  colouring.  The^rs^ 
remarkable  difference  between  poetry  and  prose,  isj  that 
the  former  admits  of  the  ufle  of  words  and  expressions, 
which  in  the  latter  would  be  accounted  obsolete.  This 
principally  arises  from  the  permanency  or  stationary  cha- 
racter of  poetry.  Prose  in  some  measure  depends  on  the 
style  of  conversation,  which  is  perpetually  varying,  but 
poetry  survives  these  vicissitudes,  and  therefore  many  words 
in  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  which  perhaps  the  age  imme^ 
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diat^y  succeeding.  ;would  have  r^arded  as  low,  are  now: 
<x>nsecrated  by  time. 

.  2dly.  Some  poetical  words  take  an  additional  syllable^  as 
dispsLTtj  enchain,  &c.  while  others  are  made  shorter  by  a 
syllable,  as  vale^  trtanjp,  clime,  mom,  eve,  &c. 

Sdly.  Certain  abbreviations,  and  particularly  the  casunt, 
by  which  a  letter  is  cut  oiFfrom  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
syllable,  are  admissible  in  poetry,  which  are  not  allowable 
in  prose,  as 

*Twas  on  a  lofly  vase's  side. 

T*  alarm  th'  eternal  midnigbt  of  the  grave. 

4thly.  Poetry  admits  of  a  bolder  transposition  than  prose, 
which  might  be  exemplified  in  many  passages  from  Milton, 
but  the  following  is  to  the  point : 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 

Under  the  opening  eyelid  of  the  mom. 

We  drove  afield.  Moruufy  on  LyckUu, 

5thly.  Poetry  transforms  nouns  and  adjectives  into  verbs 
and  participles,  thus  we  have  to  hymn,  varying,  jnctm^d 
walls,  caverrCd  roofi,  &c. 

6thly.  The  soul  of  poetry  is  particularizing  and  bringing 
to  view  minute  circumstances,  which  give  animation  tp  the 
picture;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  poetry  often  uses  a  peri- 
phrasis rather  than  a  plain  or  simple  description* 

7thly.  Poetry  admits  of  more  and  stronger  figures  than 
piose^  and  particularly  the  prosopopoeia ;  and  it  also  admits 
of  a  greater  abundance  of  epithets  t  even  compound  ^ithets 
are  necessary  a(]guncts  in  poetiy,  such  as  doud^apt  towers, 
jVfOity-^toMUtiigr,  &c.  * 

After  all,  the  distinguishing  character  of  poetry,  as  fiir  as 
regards  the  style,  lies  more  in  the  rejection  than  in  the  adop- 
tion of  particular  phrases  or  forms  of  speech.  Whatever  is 
technical,  common,  or  colloquial,  should  be  avmded.  Where 
dignity  is  expected,. a  phraset,  though  not  low  in  itself,  yet 
being  commcm  in  prose-writing  or  conversaticm,  will  com- 
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monly  degrade  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  <^  There 
was,  before  the  time  of  Dryden,  no  poetical  diction,  no 
system  of  words  at  once  rdKned  from  the  grossness  of 
domestic  use,  and  free  from  the  harshness  of  .terms  appro- 
priated to  particular,  arts.  Words  too  familiar,  or  too  re- 
mote, defeat  the  purpose  of  the  poet  From  those  sounds, 
which  we  hear  on  small  or  coarse  occasions,  we  do  not 
easily  receive  strong  unpressions  or  delightful  images ;  and 
words,  to  which  we  are  nearly  strangers,  wheneyer  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  to  themselves  which  they  should 
convey  to  things.  Those  happy  combinations  of  words, 
which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose,  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted ;  we  had  few  elegancies  or  flowers  of  speech ;  the 
rose  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from  the  bramble,  or  dif- 
ferent colours  joined  to  enliven  one  another/' 

Of  Pastoral  Poetry*  Hie  pastoral  is  a  very  agreeable 
species  of  poetry,  biit  it  is  limited  in  its  ol:gect  When 
formed  on  the  model  presented  to  us  by  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  it  should  be  a  description  of  rural  scenes  and  natural 
feelings  enriched  with  elegant  language,  and  adorned  by 
the  most  melodious  numbtfs.  It  was  probably  not  in- 
vented tin  men  had  begun  to  assemble  in  great  cities,  and 
the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  societies  was  known.  From 
the  tumult  of  a  city  life^  mea  look  back  with  complacency 
and  a  longing  eye  to  the  innocence  of  a  country  retire- 
ment. Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorab  which  have 
conie  down  to  us  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  Virgil 
imitated  him  in  the  court  of  Augustus. 

The  pastoral  recals  objects  which  commonly  delight  in 
childhood  and  youth.  It  gives  the  image  of  life,  to  which 
we  join  the  ideas  of  innocence,  peace,  virtue,  and  leisure. 
It  contemplates  objects  favourable  to  poetry;  such  as  rivers 
and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks,  trees,  and  shep- 
herds.. The  pastoral  poet  paints  the  simplicity,  the  tran- 
quillity, and  happiness  of  a  country  life,  but  conceals  its 
rudeness  and  misery.     His  pictures  ore  not  those  of  real 
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life :  they  merely  resemble  it  Most  df  our  Eng^idi 
torab  represent  scenes  that  are  artificial^  and  sentim^its 
that  are  &ctitious,  because  they  are  imitated  from  other 
poets,  the  natives  of  a  luxuriant  region,  accustomed  to  the 
living  tints  and  glowing  azure  of  a  cloudless  sky* 

To  have  a  proper  idea  of  pastoral  poetry,  we  must  coii- 
sider  the  scenery,  the  characters,  and  the  subjects  which  it 
exhibits.  The  scene  must  be  in  th^  country,  and  the  alia- 
sions  should  be  to  natural  objects.  The  poet  must  diversify 
the  face,  of  nature,  but  on  all  occasions  the  scenery  must  be 
adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  pastoral,  so  that  nature  may 
be  shown  under  the  forms  that  most  accurately  correspond 
with  the  emotions  and  sentiments  which  he  describes.  As 
to  the  characters  in  pastorals,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
are  persons  who  reside  constantly  in  the  oountiy,  they  must 
be  shepherds,  and  wholly  engaged  in  rural  occupadons. 
The  shepherd  must  be  plain  and  unaffiscted,  without  being 
dull  and  insipid.  He  must  possess  good  sense,  and  even 
vivacity;  and  should  display  tender  and  delicate  feelings. 
With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  pastorals,  it  is  not  osoug^ 
that  the  poet  should  give  shepherds  discoursing  together. 
Every  good  poem  must  have  a  topic  that  should  be  in- 
teresting in  some  way,  and  in  this  lies  the  difficult  of 
pastoral  poetry.  The  active  scenes  of  a  country  life  are 
too  barren  of  incidents,  and  the  condition  of  a  shepherd  has 
few  tilings  in  it  that  produce  curiosity  and  surprize. 

Of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  the  former  is  distinguished  fer 
the  simplicity  of  his  sentilhents,  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
bers, and  the  richness  of  his  scenery ;  but  he  occasionally 
descends  into  ideas  that  are  mean,  abusive,  and  immodest 
Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the  pastcmd  simplicity  and 
grace^  without  any  offensive  rusticity. 

Of  all  the  modems,  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has 
been  the  most  happy.  His  scenery  is  striking,  and  his  de- 
scriptions are  lively :  he  is  pathetic,  and  writes  to  the  heart. 
Neither  the  pastorals  of  Mr.  Pope,  nor  of  Mr.  Philips,  are 
any  acquisition  to  English  poetry.     But  Mr.  Shenstone's 
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**  PasU^  Ballad*'  b  one  of  the  most  d^ant  poems  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  ^  Gentle  Shepherd*'  of  Allan 
Ramsay  will  bear  being  broa^t  into  comparison  with  any 
composition  of  this  Mod,  in  any  language.  To  this  poem^ 
it  is  a  disadvantage  that  it  is  written  in  the  old  rustic  dia- 
lect of  Scotland,  which  is  almost  obsolete;  and  another 
objection  is,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  man- 
ners of  Scodand,  that  none  but  a  natiye  of  that  country 
can  relish,  or  even  understand  it  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  full  of  natural  description,  and  it  excds  in  tenderness  of 
sentiment.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  skilful  pencil, 
the  incidents  are  affecting,  and  the  scenery  and  manners 
are  lively  and  just 

Of  the  Elegy,  The  name  of  Elegy  was  originally  given 
to  the  funeral  monody,  but  was  afterwards  attached  to  all 
plaintive  strains.  In  the  Latin  language  it  was  always 
written  in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse.  By  the  mo- 
dems, an  elegiac  stanza  was  invented,  assimilating  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  those  slow  numbers.  Many  el^ies,  and 
these  probably  the  best,  are  expressive  of  only  soothing 
tenderness :  such  are  those  of  Tibullus,  so  hi^pily  imitated 
by  Hammond.  The  Jesse  of  Shenstone,  which  has,  per^ 
haps,  never  been  surpassed,  is  all  pathos.  The  celebrated 
elegy  of  Gray  combines  every  charm  c^  description  and 
sentiment.  The  elegiac  stanza,  which  soon  becomes  op- 
pressive to  ihe  ear,  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  lighter 
strain,  as  in  the  Juan  Fernandez  already  referred  to : 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  surrey. 

My  right  there  is  non6  to  dispute  $ 
From  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
Oh  solitude !  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?  — 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place !  Cowpeb. 
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Of  the  Sonnet.  The  Sonnet  represents  the  el^y  in  an 
abridged  form :  the  same  slow  stanza  is  assigned  to  eadi, 
and  the  sentiments  suitable  to  the  one  are  impropriate  to 
the  other.  It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  school,  and  has, 
at  different  periods,  been  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  well  suited  U>  the  genius  of  our  languji^ 
The  original  form  was  fourteen  lines,  viz.  two  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each,  and  two  of  three,  and  this  form  is  still  pre- 
served in  what  are  esteemed  true  sonnets.  The  foliowing 
by  Milton  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  English  sonnet: 

4 

O  ii]g^tiiigaie»  that  on  yon  leafy  spray 
Wast  blest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still! 
Thou  with  fresh  hopes  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
When  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes,  that  close  the  eye  of  Day, 
First  heard,  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill 
Portend  success  in  love.    Oh !  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  Inrd  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh. 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why, 
Whether  the  muse,  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

Of  Lyric  Poetry.    The  ode  is,  in  Greek,  equivalaitwith 
song  or  hymn,  and  lyric  poetry  implies  that  the  verses  are 
accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  with  a  musical  instrument*    It 
is  versatile  and  miscellaneous,  and  admits  almost  eveiy 
diversity  of  measure  and  subject     Love  and  heroism,  , 
friendship  and  devotional  sentiment,  the  triumphs  of  beauty, 
and  the  praises  of  patriotism,  are  all  ^^propriate  to  lyrical 
composition.     The  soul  of  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy, the  voice  of  sympathy,  may  all  breathe  in  the  same 
ode.    It  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  structure  of  the  ode 
should  be  so  perfectly  exact  and  formal  as  a  didactic  poem ; 
but  in  every  work  of  genius,  there  ought  to  be  a  whole,  and 
this  whole  should  consist  of  parts,  which  should  have  a 
bond  of  connexion*   In  the  ode,  Bie  transitions  from  thought 
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to  thought  may  be  brisk  and  rapid,  but  the  connexion  of 
ideas  should  be  preserved. 

'  Pindar,  the  father  of  Lyric  poetry,  has  led  his  imitators 
into  wildness  and  enthusiasm ;  but  in  Horace,  every  thing 
is  correct,  harmonious  and  happy.  Grace  and  elegance 
arc  his  characteristics.  He  supports  a  moral  sentiment 
with  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one  with  felici^,  and  has  the 
happy  art  to  trifle  most  agreeably.  Of  our  own  lyrical 
writers,  Dryden  is  eminent;  his  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  is 
well  known.  Gray  is  distinguished  by  the  majesty  and 
delicacy  of  his  expression,  and  the  correctness  of  his  style. 
Collins  is  not  unfrequently  animated  by  a  portion  of  Pin- 
daric spirit. 

Among  the  minor  lyrics  are  included  Songs,  of  which 
the  themes  are  in  general  amatory  or  convivial.  Some, 
however,  are  patriotic  and  martial,  and  not  a  few  of  a  hu- 
morous cast.  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  some  other  of 
their  contemporaries  have  left  behind  them  songs  of  great 
beauty.  In  the  last  century,  the  most  popular  Song-writer 
was  Gay. 

Of  Didactic  Poetry.  The  express  intention  of  this  is  to 
convey  instruction  and  knowledge  on  a  particular  subject. 
The  highest  species  of  didactic  composition  is  a  formal  trea- 
tise on  some  philosophical  or  grave  subject  Such  is  the 
poem  of  Lucretius,  <<  De  Rerum  Natura;''  such  also  are  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Armstrong's  poem  on  Healtli, 
and  the  Art  of  Poetry  by  Horace^  Vida,  and  Boileau.  In 
all  these  works,  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  but.tlie 
practical  lessons  must  be  enlivened  with  figures,  incidents, 
and  poetical  painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  has,  more 
than  any  other  writer,  the  art  of  beautifying  the  most  com- 
mon circumstances  in  the  business  of  which  he  treats.  He 
was  happy  in  his  subject,  for  a  dissertation  on  rural  em- 
ployments and  affidrs  afibrds  a  vast  scope  for  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  description.     The  plan  which  he  adopts  is  suffi* 
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ciently  regular  for  the  conveying  of  all  necessary  instruction, 
while  the  poem  is  every  where  enlivened  by  animated  de- 
scription, splendid  allusions,  or  interesting  narrations.  The 
reader  who  is,  in  the  least,  acquainted  with  the  Georgics, 
cannot  forget  the  description  of  the  perpetual  spring  in 
Italy,  nor  that  of  the  Scythian  winter ;  with  what  interest 
does  the  poet  describe  the  happiness  of  a  country  life,  the 
prodigies  that  preceded  the  death  of  Ccesar,  and  the  disease 
among  the  catde,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  tale  of  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice. 

In  all  didactic  works,  such  a  method  and  order  are  re- 
quisite, as  shall  exhibit  clearly  a  connected  train  of  instruct 
tion ;  but  considerable  liberties  may  be  taken  with  regard 
to  episodes  and  embellishments,  for  in  a  poetical  perform- 
ance, a  continued  series  of  instruction,  without  aitertain- 
ing  embellishments,  would  fieitigue  and  disgust  rather  than 
amuse* 

Of  didactic  poetry,  satires  and  epistles  run  into  the  most 
familiar  style.  The  satire  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  but  it  was  Horace  who  brought  it  to  the 
perfection  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Satire  appears 
in  three  different  modes,  in  the  voitings  of  Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  Persius*  The  satires  of  Horace  are  characterised  by 
their  ease  and  grace :  they  glance  rather  at  the  follies  and 
weakness  of  mankind,  than  their  vices.  Juvenal  is  more 
declamatory  and  serious,  and  has  greater  strength  and  fire, 
Persius  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  noble  and  sublime 
morality.  Poetical  episties,  when  employed  in  moiral  and 
critical  topics,  resemble  satires  in  the  strain  c^  their  poetry. 
But  in  the  epistolary  form,  various  other  subjects  may  be 
treated.  The  ethical  epistles  of  Pope  are  a  model,  and  he 
exhibits  in  them  the  strength  of  his  genius.  His  imita- 
tions of  Horace  are  so  happy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  original  or  the  copy  is  the  most  to  be  admired. 

The  Night  Thoughts  of  Dr.  Toung  may  be  fiurly  dassed 
among  moral  didactic  poems.  In  this  work,  there  is  great 
enetigy  of  expression,  many  pathetic  passages,  haf^y  images. 
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and  moral  reflections.  The  opening  of  the  poem  has  been 
regarded  as  only  second  to  the  exquisite  fines  of  the  im- 
mortal Shaksp^are  on  Sleep : 

Tu^d  nature's  tweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleeps 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  yvdt  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes. 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsoUied  with  a  tear. 

Of  Epic  Poetry.  Epic  poetry  concentrates  all  that  is 
sublime  in  action,  description,  or  sentiment  In  the  struc- 
ture of  a  regular  poem  of  this  order,  criticism  requires  that 
the  {iftble  should  be  founded  in  &ct,  and  that  fiction  may 
fill  the  picture  of  which  the  outline  is  traced  by  trudi. 
The  machinery  should  be  subservient  to  the  main  design. 
The  action  should  be  simple  and  uniform.  In  Homer's 
Iliad,  the  action  is  limited  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  conciliation  of  Achilles  to  the 
common  cause.  In  the  Odyssey,  it  is  the  establishment  of 
Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  an  event  which,  after  innumerable  di& 
ficalties,  he  is  finally  enabled  to  accomplish.  In  VirgiPs 
^neid,  the  hero  is  destined  to  found  a  Trcgan  colony  in 
Latium.  In  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  object  is  the 
restoration  of  that  city  to  the  Christians.  In  the  Lusiad 
of  Camoens  the  subject  is  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco 
de  Gama.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  but  not  so  well 
supported.  The  subject  is  perhaps  too  recent,  and  the 
savage  barbarities  which  the  Portuguese  committed,  naturally 
prejudice  us  against  it.  It,  however,  afibrd^  an  admirable 
scope  for  description,  and  for  the  introduction  of  very  inte- 
resting scales. 

In  Epic  poems.  Criticism  requires  that  poetical  justice 
should  be  dispensed  to  all  parties,  success  bemg  awarded  to 
the  virtuous,  and  punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty. 
Homer,  VirgU,  and  Tasso  have  constructed  their  poems  on 
this  principle.  The  Paradise  Lost,  whether  it  be,  or  be 
not  ranked  in  the  class  of  Epic  poems,  is  justly  deemed  one 
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of  the  highest  efforts  of  poetical  genius.     The  authori  in 
the  conduct  of*  the  subject,  has  shown  a  very  wonderful 
stretch  of  imagination  and  invention,  and  has  admirabiy 
sustained  the  various  characters  which  he  has  introduced^ 
But  Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  is  his  sublimity,  in 
which  be  very  &r  surpasses  Virgil,  and  by  some  is  thought 
to  excel  even  Homer.     By  all  it  is  admited  that  Milton's 
sublimity  is  different  from  that  of  Homer.     That  of  the 
latter  is  generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity, 
while  Milton's  possesses  more  of  calm  and  amazing  gran- 
deur.    Homer  warms  and  hurries  us  along;  Milton's  is  that 
of  wonderful  and  stupenduous  objects.     Milton  unites  with 
his  sublimity  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the 
pleasing :  his  language  and  versification  possess  very  high 
merit    His  style  is  fiill  of  majesty,  and  wonderiuUy  adapted 
to  his  subject.     His  blank  verse  is  harmonious  and  diver- 
sified, and  affords  the  most  complete  example  of  elevation, 
which  the  English  language  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the 
force  of  numbers. 

Of  the  Drama.  —  The  Drama  was  originally  a  metrical 
composition,  and  exhibited  all  the  critical  refinements  of 
poetry.     The  title  of  poet  is  still  given  to  every  dramatic 
author  although  he  should  write  in  prose,   and  have  no 
talent  whatever  for  poety.     The  avowed  object  of  the  dramA 
is  to  develope  the  passions,  6r  to  delineate  the  manners  of 
mankind ;  tragedy  effects  the  one,  and  comedy  the  other. 
In  the  English  language,  there  are  many  popular  dramas 
of  a  mixed  character,  which  are  written  in  verse  inter- 
mingled with  prose,  and  which  are  called  plays.    The  triple 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  are  seldom  observed  on 
the  English  stage,  and  it  is  admitted  that  between  the  acts 
any  change  is  admissible.     In  truth,  this  operation  is  per- 
formed without  condition  and  restriction,  and  is  allowed 
without  censure^  provided  the  cause  and  object  of  it  is  im- 
mediately comprehended  by  the  audience.    To  the  limitation 
of  time,  more  attention  is  paid.     In  many  tragedies,  the 
action  is  included  in  one  day.     Unity  of  design  is  an  ob- 
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lotion  imposed  by  good  sense^  and  Shakspeare^  guided 
only  by  his  feelings  of  propriety,  is,  in  general,  carefiil  to 
exclude  from  bis  plajrs  a  divided  interest.  In  constructing 
a  dramatic  fable,  the  author  has  to  provide  sources  of  con- 
stantly augmenting  interest;  to  present  characters,  to  sug- 
gest  situations  capable  of  extorting  from  the  spectators  an 
active  participation  in  the  scene;  above  all,  to  supply  a 
series  of  natural  incidents,  the  spring  of  dramatic  action, 
by  which  all  the  life  and  motion  of  the  piece  are  produced. 
The  dramatic  style  should  derive  its  character  from  that  of 
the  individuals  present^  in  the  scene,  and  transmit  die 
impression  of  every  feeling  which  is  there  pourtrayed.  On 
this  excellence  is  founded  the  superiority  of  Shakspeare 
to  all  other  dramatists ;  from  his  pen,  each  passion  receives 
its  appropriate  language.  With  a  few  masterly  touches, 
he  lays  open  the  heart,  exhibits  its  most  secret  movements, 
and  excites  in  every  bosom  correspondent  emotions. 

Of  ike  Epigram.  An  epigram  is  a  little  poem,  treating 
of  one  thing  only,  whose  characteristics  are  brevity,  beauty, 
and  point  The  word  epigram  signifies  inscription^  for 
epigrams  derive  their  origin  from  those  inscriptions  placed 
by  the  ancients  on  their  statues,  temples,  pillars,  triumphal 
arches,  &c.  which,  at  first,  were  very  short,  being  some- 
times no  more  than  a  single  word;  but  afterwards,  increasing 
their  length,  they  made  them  in  verse,  to  be  better  retained 
by  the  memory.  This  short  way  of  writing  came  at  last  to 
be  used  upon  any  occasion  or  subject,  and  hence  the  name 
of  epigram  has  been  given  to  almost  any  small  copy  of 
verses,  without  any  regard  to  die  original  application  of 
the  term.  The  usual  limits  of  an  epigram  are  from  two  to 
twenty  verses,  though  it  often  extends  to  fifty,  but  the 
shorter  the  better  it  is,  and  the  more  perfect ;  because  the 
epigram,  exhibiting  only  a  single  thought,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  little  compass,  or  it  looses  its  force  and 
strength.  It  is  principally  the  point  that  characterizes  the 
epigram.     It  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  some 
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are.  ^e  to  pi:asfe  ap^  o%|S  to  ^tirize ;  t^9^tace% 
^ftsfesDt  of  e;i^g9jn^ipn,  as  ill-tepip,^  fr^ueptlj.  series  in  tb^ 
plftfifi  Oii  wit.  We  b^ye  iftawj  fi^cell^nt  epigyain?  m  asp 
o^m  l%P£A9g^ ;  t^p^  of  PxioT  are  ^igtjily  f  steemed ;  die 
^ollpwiipg  is  a  ^jffi  en^oQiium  pn  the  perfoxm^g^  ^f  911  c^- 
ceU^t  P9iot^ : 

VENUS  MISTAKEN. 

When  Chloe's  picture  was  to  Venus  shown ; 
Surprised,  the  goddess  took  it  for  her  own. 
And  what,  said  she,  do^s  this  bo]4  painter  meao? 
When  was  I  bathing  thus,  and  naked  seen  ? 
Pleas'd  Cupid  heard,  and  checked  his  mother's  pride; 
And  who's  blind  now,  mamma  ?  the  urchin  cry'd ; 
'Us  Chloe's  eye,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast : 
Fnend  Kb^iira^d's  genius  fancy'd  all  th^  r^t. 

The  epi^am  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  on  the 
words  Dum  vivimtiSn  vivamus^  is  well  known : 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  grasp  ikt  pleasure  of  the  passing  day: 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacrcKl  preacher  crieat^ 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies : 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 
I  live  in  pleasure,  while  I  live  to  Thee. 

Of  the  ^pitapk.  Tj'be  epitaph  is  nearly  alUed  to  the 
epigram,  and  Ijias  a^  similar  derivation,  meaning,  as  the 
term  ifljportSj  an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  In  its  original 
structure,  it  consisted,  of  only  a  single  line,  or  a  few  words 
intended,  to  afjtract  the  ijiotice  of  t^e  pass^^r.  In  a  good 
epitaph,  the  name,  and  somethii^  of  the  character  of  the 
person  should  be  intro^ced;  and  the  place  in  which 
epitaphs  are  usually  presented  to  public  view  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  on  this  account  every  thmg  light  and 
trifling  should  Ije  avoided.  The  following  epitaph  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  a  celebrated  musician^  possesses  all  these  cha- 
racteristics : 

Philips !  whose  touch,  harmonious,  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  po^er  aad  hapless  love. 
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Rest  here,  cBstrest  by  poverty  no  more ! 
Find  here  that  calm  thoa  gay'st  so  oft  before  | 
.  Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  \ 

That  of  the  illustrious  Newton  is  hi^ly  appropriate: 

Isaacum  Newton 
Quern  inunortalem 
Testantur  Tempus,  Natura,  Coeliun, 
Mortale&lioc  marmor 
Fatetur.  . 

The  difficulty  of  writing  an  epitaph,  consists  in  giving  a 
particular  and  appufkiiate  praise,  whicbj  in  most  instances, 
is  almost  impossible,  because  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
havf?  l|tt}e  thfLt  ciist|ggui$hf§  th^m  froip  others,  apd,  there- 
fore^ nothing  can  bd  md  of  ibmi>  thi^t  wUl  mt  pppjjr  to 
thousands  more. 

The  elegance  of  an  epitaph  consists  in  a  nervous  and 
expressive  brevity,  and  it  is  often  closed  with  a  sort  of  epi- 
grammatic po|nt : 

Undeneath  this  noble  maible  hesfse 
lies  the  subject  of  aU  rerH^ 

S^efi  sis^r,  Peo^brok^'A  Wi^^j 

Death !  ere  ^ou  has^  kill'd  another 

Fair,  and  leam*d,  and  good  as  she,  , 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee^ 
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CHAR  XV, 


ON  ELOCUTION* 


Cicero's  division  of  Oratory.  —  Defects  in  enunciation.— In  what  an 
orator  should  excel.  —  Articulation,  the  principal  thing — Accent — 
Emphasis.— Passbns  of  the  mind,  how  expressed.  —  Cadence — 
Pauses— Gesture— Action.  — Practical  Rules. 


JbiLOCUTioN  13  a  most  important  branch  of  oratory.  In 
common  language,  this  term  signifies  utterance^  deUvery, 
or  pronunciation.  Elocution  was  much  cultivated  by  Ci- 
cero and  Quintilian,  and,  before  their  time,  by  Demosthenes* 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  latter  being  asked  what  was  the 
first  point  in  oratory?  answered,  Pronunciadon ;  being 
asked  what  was  the  second?  he  replied.  Pronunciation;  and 
what  was  the  third?  —  Pronunciation:  shewing  thereby, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  whole  art  of  oratory  consisted  in 
this. 

Cicero  divided  oratory  into  five  parts:  (1.)  Invention^ 
by  which  we  are  to  provide  ourselves  with  suitable  and 
sufficient  materials  for  a 'discourse.  (2.)  Dispodtiony  by 
which  the  subject  is  divided  into  parts,  according  to  the 
most  natural  order,  and  which  includes  the  proper  distri- 
bution and  arrangement  of  ideas.  (3.)  Elocution^  which  he 
defines  as  consisting  in  suiting  words  to  the  ideas,  and  as 
constituting  the  style  of  the  subject  (4.)  Memory^  or  a 
fiusully  of  clearly  discerning  and  retaining  our  ideas,  and  of 
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edUing  to  mind  the  most  proper  words  by  which  to  express 
them.  (5.)  Pronunciation^  or  the  art  of  managing  the  voice 
and  gesture  in  speaking.  The  great  design  of  pronmici- 
ation,  to  which  this  chapter  of  our  work  is  devoted,  is  to 
express  our  ideas  clearly,  and  to  make  our  sentiments  ap- 
pear to  come  from  the  heart,  in  order  that  they  may  excite 
the  attention  and  interest  of  those  who  listen  to  them. 

Previously  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  for  a  good  pro- 
nunciation,  we  shall  mention  some  &ults,  into  which  yoimg 
persons  are  apt  to  fall. 

The  faults  of  a  bad  or  defective  pronunciation  are,  (1.) 
when  the  voice  is  too  loud,  which  is  as  inconvenient  to  the 
speaker,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  hearers.     (2^)  Another 
fiuilt  equally  bad  is  when  the  voice  is  too  low.     Every  per« 
son's  voice  should  fill  the  place  in  which  he  speaks.     The 
art  of  governing  the  voice  consists  very  much  in  avoiding 
these  two  extremes.    As  a  general  rule  we  should  carefully 
preserve  the  Key,  that  is,  the  command  of  the  voice,  and  at 
the  same  time  adapt  the  elevation  and  strength  of  it  to  the 
number  of  the  persons  we  speak  to ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
place  in  which  we  speak.     (S.)  Another  &ult  in  pronun- 
ciation is  a  thick,  hasty,  and  inarticulate  voice.     This  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech, 
but  more  firequently  by  inattention  and  bad  habits.    In  the 
former  case  more  may  be  required  than  mere  personal  exer- 
tion: the  aid  of  a  professional  person  should  be  sou^t,  to 
direct  to  the  use  of  proper  methods  for  overcoming  the  de- 
fect   But  if  the  fault  originates  in  mere  bad  habit,  then 
notlung  more  is  wanting  than  constant  efforts,  till  the  de- 
fect is  cured.     It  b  recorded  of  Demosthenes,  who  became 
the  greatest  orator  the  world  ever  produced,  that  he  had, 
in  the  outset  of  life,  three  natural  impediments  in  pronun- 
ciation, all  of  which  he  conquered  by  invincible  labour  and 
perseverance :  one  was  a  weakness  of  voice,  which  he  cured 
by  frequently  declaiming  on  the  sea-shore,  amidst  the  noise 
of  the  waves.     Another  was  a  shortness  of  breath,  which 
he  corrected  by  repeating  speeches  as  he  walked  up  a  hill* 
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tiife  ttird was  iKe  feultof  a  thick  way  df  speakliig,  6f  wMcb  he 
tirby  HMseli'  ^  declaimitig  wiih  pebbles  in  hii  mouth. 
(4.t  ^peiikihg  too  quick  dnd  too  slow  are  Ukew&e  fidihs  in 
pronunciation.  Tob  rapid  speaking  causes  the  hearei-  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  half  he  listens  to,  arid  by  a  too  slow 
utterance  the  speaker  becbfaes  tedious,  which  cah  hardly 
be  compensalecl  by  the  iriipOttince  ahd  tacellence  bT  the 
sentiments  delivered.  '[B.)  There  tire  other  fanltif  ho  be 
avoided,  such  as  are  pi^cldiibed  by  a  flat,  dtlUi  mdfihml  totie 
of  voice,  without  emphasis  or  cadence,  6r  any  fegaifl  to 
{he  sense  or  subject  of  whdt  is  i-ead ;  aiid  lUte^^  reading 

with  a  tdrie. 

having  pointed  but  the  &ult^  ih^i  shetv  tiiemself^  in  a 
f)ad  delivery,  ^e  shall  ^rck:eed  Hb  j^bM  but  ih  ii\M  rhanner 
ah  orator  piight  to  excel.  It  1^  evident  that  the  pHihe  tfb- 
ject^  of  every  piihlib  speaker  shotild  be,'>^,-  iH  kp^k  ^  is 
to  be  nilly  aiid  easily  liriiJerstdbd  by  hi^  ttfeaters  i  k&d,  fiexif 
to  ^pfess  ^iihseli'  with  ^uch  grace  ahd  knti^^  Si  U  pledisk 
and  inbve  thef^. 

In  order  ib  !)e  fully  ahd  efislljr  Hhder^tM  l&a^petiajaitf^ 
of  a  prbper  d^ee  of  loudness  of  foiee,  ttie  fi^dMeB  6tby 
distinct  afticiilatioii,  sI6^^es^  ithd  ^to^iikpf  bf  pfbiitiMi&- 
tibh.  A  speaker  miiit  MhavSvtb  ib'  fil  ^  Mi  Vmce  iiie 
space  occupied  hf  th6  tts^^bly;  whiMi  f^pmOa  dt»  life  pti^ 
per  pitch  arid  th^^gemeht  6f  tUe  f  oiee.'  It  hi  lidC  hetebmff 
fhfit  the  highest  j^tbh  Htmk  toic^  ^difld  be  uM  itt  older 
to  be  well  heard.  1" o  a^selt  the  cbntr^rf  of  tfaisl,  i^  ft^^M- 
feund  iwb  thingsr  materially  difl^ehf,'  flz.  loiidhess  t>r 
strength  of  sbuhd,  with  the  key  or  note  oh  whfdt  w^  speak. 
The  voice  may  be  tendered  loudef  without  altering  At 
key ;  and  i,  speaker  wiH  always  be  ablb  tb  give  tM§t  body, 
most  persevering  fette  or  soimd,  to  that  pitch  nf  voice^  to 
which  he  Is  aceustomed  ih  coiivitsatidn.  Bnt  if  h%  b^ln 
on  the  highest  pitch  of  his  v<Hee,  he  will  soon  fhttgue  him- 
^If,  lilid  sp^ak  widi  paih;  ivhidi  mtist  exdte  wAeaaj  tiaisa- 
i\6as  iii  the  audience.  To  be  well  beards  a  spaaktr,  bcfort 
he  begiils;  diould  fi±  bift  ej^es  ott  MiM  of  tUe  ntat  diitat 
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persons  in  the  asseinbly,  and  consider  tiiniself  as  spring 
to  Uieni)  because  we  naturally  and  mecRadTcauy  expre^  3ur 
words  widi  sucn  a  degree  of  strengtH,  as  to  oe  j^eardi  hy 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  pro* 
vided  he  or  they  be  situated  withm  the  reach  of  our  voice* 
This  will  be  the  case  in  puollc  spewing,  as  well  as  iii  com- 
mon conversation. 

In  order  to  be  well  iand  clearly  understooct,  distinctness  o? 
articulation  is  oi  niucn  nio're  uiiportahce  iJiah  mere  loud- 
ness of  souna*  A  gbo<l  articulation  consists  in  giving  a 
dear  and  full  utterance  to  tne  several  simple  and  complex 
sounds.  The  nature  of  the  sounds,  Ifierefore,  bugtil  16  be 
well  underscood ;  ana  much  pams  should  be  taken  ib  l^is^ 
cover  and  correct  those  faults  iii  aiticulation,  wiiich,  )}iougli 
sometimes  ascribed  to  a  detect  iii  the  organs  ot  speeco,  are 
generally  the  consequence  of  inatfehtion.  Some  persons 
find  it  difficult  to  articulate  tne  letter  I ;  others,  me  simple 
sounds  espressed  by  ?*,  5,  tn*  and  sJi ;  biil  the  instance  of 
defective  articulation  which  is  most  common,  and  requires 
the  most  particular  notice,  is  the  dmissibiri  ot  the  aspirate 
A,  an  omission,  which  materially  a^e'cts  the  energy  of  pro^ 
nunciation ;  the  expression  of  emotions  and  passions,  ollen 
depending,  in  a  great  mea^ure^  ?P^^  ^^  vehemence  with 
which  the  aspinsti  is  uttered.  Other  defects  in  aiticulation 
consist  in  a  confused  and  cluttering  pronuijciation  of 
words.  The  best  iSetfaodi  of  overcoming  this  habit,  are, 
to  read  aloud  passages  chosen  for  the  purpose,  particularly 
siicfi  as  Al^iiM  ifil!)  \(S/ig  miA  mhim  Mf6rQ%  tA:  in  vAixtfi 
many  shbn  syllables  cfoihe  together ;  ^Ad  to  teaA  U  certaiil 
stated  times,  tiiueh  ^lo^er  than  the  sehJde  tod  a  jttst  Mbde 
of  sp&khig  wblili  reSqiihfe.  Personi$,  who  have  not  stttdiied 
iiie  art  X^  elbchtion;  ofijeti  hhre  a  hkbit  of  uttering  thefr 
words  iso  i-apidly,  .tiiat  the  exercise  now  recommend^ 
oii^ht  g^erally  to  be  made  use  of  for  a  considerable  time, 
at  least  tin  the^  cw^  read  distinctly  and  deliberately.  The 
^eaker  must  give  etery  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  pro^ 
portion,  aiid  ^lake  eveiy  ^^Hable,  and  ^ven  every  lettet,  be 
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heard  distinctly.  .  Such  a  pronunciation  adds  wei^t  and 
dignity  to  language :  it  assists  the  voice  by  the  pauses  and 
rests  which  it  enables  the  speaker  to  make,  and  he  thus 
acquires  a  command  over  himself  which  is  essential  to  good 
oratory. 

In  our  language,  every  word  of  more  syllables  than  oncf 
has,  at  least,  one  accented  syllable,  which  should  always  be 
marked  by  a  stronger  and  more  forcible  utterance  than  the 
rest.  This  variety  of  sound  serves  to  distinguish,  from  each 
other,  the  words  of  which  3  sentence  is  composed.  Ac- 
cording to  Mason,  whose  '*  Essay  on  Elocution"  is  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  that  has  been  since  written  on  the 
sulgect,  when  we  distinguish  any  particular  syllable  in  a 
word  with  a  force  of  voice^  that  force  is  celled  accent  i  when 
we  thus  distinguish  any  particular  word  in  a  sentence,  it  is 
called  emphasiSf  and  the  word  so  distinguished,  the  empka^ 
tical  word.  The  emphatical  words  in  a  sentence  are  those 
which  carry  a  weight  or  importance  in  themselves,  or  those 
en  which  the  sense  of  the  rest  depends;  and  these  must 
always  be  distinguished  by  a  fuller  and  stronger  sound  of 
voice,  wherever  th^y  are  found,  whether  in  the  b^inning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  sentence;  thus ; 


Rte  facias,  Rdm^ 


Rdcte,  d  po8gii»  ri  non,  quoci]knq[ue  modo  Rda, 

Get  pllkce  and  weUthy  if  ponible,  with  grace; 
If  not,  by  kay  means,  get  wddth  and  pllU». 

In  these  lines,  the  emphatical  words  are  accented,  and,  in 
general,  the  sense  will  pomt  out  which  they  are.  Some 
sentences  are  equivocal,  that  is,  they  contain  in  them  more 
senses  than  one;  and  which  the  intended  meaning  is,  can 
only  be  known  by  observing  on  what  word  the  emphasis  is 
laid.  The  following  sentence  is  given  as  an  instance: 
'*  Shall  you  ride  to  town  to-day?"  This  question  is  capable 
of  being  taken  in  four  di£Ferent  senses^  according  as  the  em- 
phasis is  laid.  If  it  be  on  the  word  youj  the  answer  may 
be^  "  No,  but  I  shall  send  the  servant'*    If  on  the  word 
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ridej  the  uiswer  might  be,  <*  No,  but  I  propose  to  walk.'^ 
If  on  the  word  tawn^  the  question  is  varied,  and  the  answer 
may  be,  **  No,  I  shall  ride  into  the  country ;"  and  if  the 
emphasis  be  laid  on  the  words  to^day^  the  answer  may  be^ 
<*  No,  but  I  shall  to-morrow/'  Such  is  the  importance  of 
laying  a  right  emphasis. 

To  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
chief  rule  is,  that  the  speaker  study  to  acquire  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  force  and  spirit  of  those  sentiments  which  he 
is  about  to  deliver.  Although  it  is  of  importance  to  a 
speaker  to  find  out  and  distinguish  the  emphatical  words, 
yet  he  must  be  cautious  against  multiplying  them  too  much. 
Emphasis  becomes  striking  only  when  used  with  prudence 
and  reserve.  If  emphatic  tones  recur  very  firequently,  they 
soon  fiul  to  excite  the  attention  of  an  audienre. 

We  may  fiuther  observe,  that  the  difierent  passions  of 
the  mind  are  to  be  expressed  by  a  difierent  modulation  of 
the  voice :  loroej  by  a  soft,  smooth,  languishing  note;  anger j 
by  a  strong,  vehement,  and  hasty  speech ;  joyy  by  a  quick, 
sweet,  and  clear  sound ;  sarrofv,  by  a  low,  interrupted  pro- 
nunciation ;  Jear  by  a  dejected,  tremulous,  hesitating  tone ; 
courage^  by  a  full,  bold,  and  rather  loud  address,  In  re- 
gular orations,  the  exarditan  should  be  delivered  in  a  lower 
voice ;  the  narration  should  be  distinct ;  the  reasonings  or 
argumentative  part,  clear  and  slow ;  and  the  perorationj 
strong,  forcible,  and  animated. 

The  variation  of  emphasis  must  not  only  distinguish  the 
various  passions  just  enumerated,  but  must  be  carried  to 
tlie  several  forms  or  figures  of  speech  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. In  prosopopceia^  the  voice  must  be  changed  from 
one's  own  to  that  of  him  who  is  supposed  to  be  introduced. 
In  the  antithesisj  the  one  contrary  must  be  pronounced 
rather  louder  than  the  other.  In  a  climax^  the  voice  should 
always  rise  with  it.  In  dialogues^  it  should  be  altered  with 
the  parts.  In  repetitions^  it  should  be  loudest  in  the  second 
place. 

Cadence  is  opposite  to  emphasis^  but  not  less  important  in 
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•  •  •  * 

lUSt  elocution.     The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  elevates  the 
voice;    by  the  former,  the  voice  gradually  falls,  and,  if 
rightly  managed,    it   is   extremely  musical.      Besides   a 
cadence  of  voices  there  is;^  in  all  correct  writers^  a  cadence 
of  style:  tliat  is,  when  the  sense  is  nearly  completed,  the 
remaining  words  gradually  glide  away  among  themselves. 
If  an  author's  language  be  elegant,  tHe  cadence  of  his  style 
will  naturaUy  direct  the  cadence  of  the  voice.    Cadence 
generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  unless  it 
closes  with  an  emphatical  word.     Every  parenthesis  is,  to 
be  pronounce4  in  cadence,   that  is,  with  a  lower  and  a 
quicker  voice  than  ordinary,  that  it  may  not  take  off  the 
attention  too  much  from  the  sense  of  the  period  which  it 
interrupts.     Apostrophes  and  prosopopoeias  are  tft  be  pro- 
nounced in  emphasis, 

*  -1     .  f  *       ^ 

Next  to  emphasis;  pauses  demand  attention :  these  are  of 
two  kindS)  ( 1  •)  emphatical  pauses ;  and  (2.)  such  as  mark  the 
distin^ons  ot  sense.  ^  An  onphatical  paiise  is  made  after 
some^iing  has  been  saia  of  importance,,  to  fix  uie  hearer^s 
attention ;  and,  sometimes,  a  subject  of  interest  is  preceded 
bf  a  pause  of  this  natin'e.  In  pauses,  as  with  regaxd  to  em- 
phases, care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  too  often  re- 
peated. For  since  they  excite  particular  attention,  and 
raise  expectation,  if  this  be  not  fully  answered,  tney  will 
occasion  disappointment  and  disgust.  But  the  chief  use  o? 
paus^  is  to  mark  ^e  divisions  of  the  sense,  and,  &.  the 
same  time,  to  permit  the  iq)eaker  to  draw  his  breath ;  and 
the  just  and  graceful  management  of  sucli  pauses,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  points  to  be  accomplished  in 
elocution. 

To  obtain  the  proper  command  of  the  breath,  a  speaker 
should  be  careful  to  provide  a  supply  of  it  fully  adequate 
for  what  he  is  about  to  utter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  breath  is  only  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  end  of  a 
period,  when  tlie  voice  is  allowed  to  fall..  It  may,  with  a 
proper  degree  of  attention,  be  easily  inspired  at  the  in- 
tervals of  a  sentence,  when  the  voice  suffers  onlyamomen- 


tary  suspension}  and  lience  a  sufficient  si^plj  may  be 
obtained  for  carrying  on  the  longest  without  improper  in- 
tehruptioris. 

PHtise^j  m  pttblib  discouirsej  must  be  formeii  lipoH  the 
mantier  in  which  we  ilattirtily  express  oursdVes  in  ciJtii- 
mon,  sensible  conversation^  ahd  hdt  froih  th^  punc^'Alion 
lisufliiy  fotihd  in  books,  which  is  arbitrttiyi  arid  freijtiehdy 
t^priciouii  &fad  i&Ise.  1\>  ihUlte  {iauses  gt^ceful  ind  exprek- 
*Ve,  ffifejr  thust  hot  dliljr  fall  ih  thg  right  iilaces,  bttt  be 
jACcompani^  Vlf  a  t>topfer  tone  of  Volce^  by  whifch  tlife  Aihirk 
bf  the  pidSU  h  i«tiiiiited,  miibh  itlbre  tfiah  bjr  ttte  lln^h. 

In  readfilg  6f  Hf^itlhg  verses;  there  is  iaoth  BtlBchl^  in 
ittfllciiig  the  {Wiufe^  ^llh  ^Wiftftty.  Ther»  ar^  two  kmcis 
of  ^u^es)  th(§  one  at  thfc  end  of  the  lihe,  and  fii^  other  ih 
th^  ihiddle  6r  it;  Rhytne  alwiiys  rehd^  the  fBrniigV  M- 
fM&,  aifdMbimg^  th^  i^aer  K)  db^ve  it  iti  titbttGhi^dn. 
Iti  blafik  t^^  It  id  I^  ^Hbd^HIb^  tod  m^A  ^@fe  i^  Ub 

m^mm  fif  th§  §d[!s^  ifc  KSi  mj^h  mourn  ^heMi,  Bi 

Yo^fitigH;  «ny  ^<^rd  shotdd  b^  pdd  to  tHfe bfos^  bf  Sttht: 
«ld  h  &I  c«ttfdn$  tfaftt  (fie  ddde  tff  thb  liil^,^  ^here  Ih^lfS  is 
tf^  p^d  te  the  metttiitig}  shoiild  b^  tittfked  Billy  by  siiEfi  & 
li)(hi  Btt^pmsioH  df  round}  ss  tn^y  ^S^Hii'gtnih  the!  f)a5§£g& 
ftoii  oti^  hm  U)  ftiQflil^ry  Withofut  iKjtiHng  Ihe  ^dUSei  The 
pattfe  Wkhin  ttkft  Ihfti^  usuail^  ftfis  ^ef  thg  llnirth;  Siffi} 

sixth;  of  te^eiith  vyUAlAmi  and  when  it  e»)hdtt£^  Wi&.  the 
divisioti  <9f  ien§«^  the  tihe  tl  reM  #t!h  (Rg  QtHft)^  ^ale^  its 
in  th«  ibilowfaig  Ifaies  of  FV^'s  ]!lf n^tetkB  t 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  sons; 
Tt)  hettV^l^  themes,  sublimer  strains  belong. 

But  if  it  happen  that  words,  which  have  sueh  ail  ihtiniate 
connexion  as  not  to  admit  even  of  a  momentary  separation^ 
be  divided  from  each  other  by  this  pause  in  the  niiddle  of 
the  verse,  there  will  be  a  conflict  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  read  the  lines  with  grace. 
In  such  cases,  the  sound  must  be  jsacrificed  to  sense :  the 
following  instance  is  taken  from  MUton : 
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■■  What  in  me  is  dark. 

Illumine :  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  shews  that  the  pause  must  be  after  the  word 
illumine,  that  is,  after  the  third  syllable;  but  if  the  melody 
only,  were  to  be  regarded,  there  should  be  no  pause  tiU 
after  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable. 

Above  all  things,  in  elocution,  we  must  follow  nature, 
that  is,  our  own  natural  dispositions  and  affections ;  hence 
a  man  will  deliver  his  own  compositions  with  more  prc^ 
priety  and  more  animation,  than  he  can  those  of  another 
person:  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  pronunciation,  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  mind  should  be  permitted  to  have  its 
course.  We  must  study  the  most,  natural  way  of  expres- 
sing ourselves,  as  to  the  tone  of  voice,  which  is  difierent 
from  emphasis,  cadence,  and  pauses.  This  b  best  learnt 
by  observation  on  the  common  forms  of  conversation,  where 
all  is  free,  natural,  and  easy ;  and  when  we  are  only  intent 
on  making  ourselves  understood,  and  conveying  our  ideas, 
in  a  strong,  plain,  and  lively  manner,  with  the  most  natural 
language,  elocution,  and  action.  The  nearer  our  pronunci- 
ation in  public,  comes  to  the  freedom  and  ease  of  that 
which  we  use  in  common  discourse,  provided  we  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  preserve  a  propriety  of  ex- 
pression, the  more  just,  natural,  and  agreeable  it  will  be. 

The  orator  must  attain  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  collected  and  composed :  for  this  pur- 
pose he  should  not  only  be  entirely  master  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  delivers  himself,  but  he  must  be  conscious  that 
his  matter  merits  the  attention  of  his  audience.  He  should 
endeavour  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  what  he  has  to  say,  and 
if  the  sight  of  any  of  his  hearers  discompose  him,  he  should 
cautiously  keep  his  eyes  from  that  part  of  the  assembly  in 
which  they  are. 

We  are  now  led  to  make  some  observations  on  gesture 
or  action.  The  best  rule  is  to  recommend  attention  to  the 
looks  and  gestures  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  com- 
passion, or  any  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  ad- 
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vantage  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men^  and  to  adopt 
those  as  the  model  for  imitation.  A  public  speaker  must, 
however,  adopt  that  manner  which  is  most  natiural  to  him- 
self. His  motions  and  gestures  should  exhibit  that  kind  of 
expression  which  nature  has  dictated,  for  unless  this  be  the 
case,  no  study  can  prevent  their  appearing  sti£P  and  un- 
graceiul.  The  study  of  action  consists  chiefly  in  guarding 
against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning 
to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker  in  the  most 
gracefiil  manner. 

The  parts  of  the  body  that  are  principally  employed  in 
oratorical  action,  are  the  heady  thejace^  the  eyesj  ^ehandSf 
.  and,  in  &ct,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  head 
should  be,  for  the  most  part,  erect,  turning  gently,  some- 
times on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  that  the 
voice  may  be  heard  by  the  whole  audience,  and  that  a 
seeming  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  several  parts  of  it 
Every  passion  uttered  by  the  tongue  should  be  painted  in 
ihejixcef  and  there  is  frequently  more  eloquence  in  a  look, 
than  any  words  can  express.  By  this  an  audience  may  be 
awed,  incensed,  softened,  grieved,  &c.  according  as  it 
catches  the  fire  of  the  speaker's  passion  from  his  counten- 
ance. The  eyes  should  be  carried  from  one  part  of  the 
audience  to  another,  with  a  modest  and  decent  respect, 
which  will  tend  to  recal  and  fix  their  attention,  and  animate 
the  speaker  in  his  delivery.  In  the  motions  made  with  his 
handsj  consists  the  principal  part  of  gesture  in  speaking. 
The  right  hand  should  be  more  employed  than  the  left, 
but  very  warm  and  animated  emotions  require  the  exercise 
of  them  both  together.  But  whether  a  speaker  gesticulates 
with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that 
all  his  motions  should  be  easy  and  unrestrained.  Perpen- 
dicular movements,  in  a  straight  line  up  and  down,  which 
Shakspeare  calls  ^<  Sawing  the  air  with  the  hand,"  are  to 
be  avoided.  Oblique  motions  are  the  most  pleasing  and 
graceful.  Sudden  and  rapid  motions  are  rarely  to  be  used. 
The  posture  of  the  body  should  be  usually  erect ;  not  per- 


Wirt  ?^^S??W^  »^r  »^V9y?  inoti<)iiless.  J|  |^oul4  ju> 
^WW  ^^  rootipn  of  the  head,  h^ds,  and  eyeS|  whef^ 
ih^jl  a^a  directed  to  any  pi^rticul^r  part  of  ^e  auj^enpf). 
A  fftwiqg  JPi>tiftp  of  the  whole  body  is  not  only  yery  un- 
g^ac^i^i],  but  tend?  to  lull  th^  audience  to  ^leep. 

Ev^y  speaker  should  gqard  ffgainst  all  affectati^p,  and 
the  s^il^  in^^latictn  of  a^pther  person ;  his  inwner^  ^  well 
as  bis  discourse)  should  be  his  own.  Whatever  \s  native 
t^pugh  attended  with  (defects,  is  ^kely  to  plisase,  bec^yse  it 
shows  the  man,  and  has  the  appearance  pf  comiag  irQin 
\^^  li^fupt.  Tp  attain  an  ext^'emdy  correcj;  and  graceful 
petlipd  of  delivery,  is  a  matter:  9^  extreme  4j||^culty,  but  to 
apquire  a  forcible  and  persuasive  {fanner,  is  within  the 
pgyirer  of  almost  any  person  who  attempts  to  plead  at  the 
b^r,  ox  speak  |rom  the  pplpit. 

The  following  bjpts  ^nd  rules,  taken  from  Dr.  Knox's 
Treatise  on  Liberal  Education,  may  be  fou^d  usefuL  not 
on^  to  nistructors  of  th^  ypung,  but  to  pther^  who  are  s%- 
deayonring  to  improve  theposelves  in  the  act  pf  elociitiou. 
When  4  boy  is  so  far  advanced  in  the  classics,  as  to  be  able 
to  aiford  tixq^  and  attention  to  othe^  obj^ts,  he  should 
enter  on  the  art  of  speaking.  Once  a  week,  or  oftener,  h^ 
should  rehearse,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  boys  in  the  schf)ol, 
seated  as  auditors,  some  celebrated  passage  frpm  Pemos^ 
thenes,  Plato,  Homer,  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Milton,  Sihak- 
speare,  Pope,  or  Addison.  These  original  writers,  or 
others  of  the  same  class,  whose  characters  are  established, 
are  recommended,  as  being  fully  sufficient  to  form  tl)e 
tasjte,  as  well  as  to  furnish  matter  for  the  practice  of  elocu- 
tion in  all  its  varieties :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
learning  by  heart  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  finest 
authors,  is  a  very  great  collateral  advantage  attending  the 
study  of  the  art  of  speaking. 

The  first  object  is  to  habituate  the  scholar  to  speak  slowly 
and  distinctly;  for  boys  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  careless  and 
pi:ecipitate  manner  of  articulating  their  words;  and  till  this 
fiiult  is  removed,  no  improvement  ^an  be  made  in  elegance 
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of  expression.  A  distinct  enunciation  in  speaking,  re- . 
sembles  perspicuity  in  writing.  Wit^put  it  there  can  be 
no  graceful  elocution ;  as,  witliout  perspicuity,  there  can  be 
no  beauty  of  style.  It  may  be  necessary  that  many  weeks, 
and  even  iponths,  should  be  employed  i^  obtaining  this 
primary  and  important  point,  a  slow  and  distinct  utterance. 
This,  however,  is,  of  itself,  a  valuable  attainment  An  ex- 
cellent  method  of  introducing  it,*  is  the  motion  of  an  in- 
structor's hand,  resembling  tlie  beating  of  time  in  music, 
and  directing  the  pauses  or  the  learner,  and  the  slower  or 
quicker  progress  of  his  pronunciation.  It  is,  likewise, 
very  useful  to  insist,  during  ihe  exercise,  that  every  syllable, 
but  especially  the  last,  shall  clearly,  and  almost  separately, 
strike  the  ear,  but  without  dwelling  upon  it ;  otherwise  the 
slqw  and  distinct  manner  will  degenerate  into. the  heavy 
and  the  sluggish.  During  this  process,  all  monotony,  and 
all  disagreeable  tones  are  to  be  carefully  corrected. 

liyhetQ  a  Aoyr  and  distinct  utterance  is  obtainedj  and  the 
disagre^ble  ton^s  correct^,  the  graces  of  elocution  will 
claim  the  pupil's  attention.  Modesty  is  one  of  the  n^ost 
becoming  grac^  of  a  young  person.  When  be  speaks  in 
publiQ,  it  is  one  of  the  fin^t  rhetorical  ornaments  thaf  can 
be  used.  The  best  writers  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric 
have  prescribed  the  appearance  of  modesty  even  iii  men  : 
but  it  must  not  be  the  result  of  affectation.  The  classical 
manner,  as  it  may  be  denominated,  must  be  found  in  every 
place  attached  to  ancient  learning ;  for  there,  if  that  kind 
of  learning  be  properly  u^iderstood,  and  its  beauties  felt, 
taste  will  prevail,  and  where  that  is  the  case,  no  mode  of 
speaking  can  be  encouiraged  which  would  not  please  an 
Attic  audience. 

Dr.  Knox  does  not  approve  of  young  people  making 
much  use  of  action,  because  it  is  unbecoming  if  it  be  awk- 
ward, and  it  must  be  awkward  if  the  subject  spoken  be  not 
evidently  felt  by  the  speaker.  "  I  have,"  says  the  JDoctor, 
^^  been  present  on  many  public  occasions  when  boys  have 
spok^,  and  I  have  never  yet  observed  above  one  or  two 
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who  used  action  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  derisioil 
of  the  audience."  He  is  also  averse  from  the  practice  of 
acting  plays,  and  still  more,  from  boys.and  young  people 
attending  spouting  clubs  and  debating  societies ;  and  hav- 
ing rejected  the  forward  and  declamatory  style,  he  explains 
what  he  means  by  the  classical :  that  is,  a  clear  and  distinct, 
an  emphatic  and  elegant  utterance  without  affectation.  To 
speak  well,  our  author  admits,  depends  more  on  corporal 
endowments,  than  almost  any  other  accomplishment;  for 
whatever  learning  and  judgment  the  mind  may  have  ac- 
quired, yet  unless  nature  has  formed  the  organs  of  speech 
in  perfection,  and  given  a  considerable  degree  of  bodily 
strength  to  the  student,  he  will  seldom  become  a  distinguished 
speaker.  Art  and  application  will,  however,  assist  him ; 
and  if  they  only  enable  him  to  speak  slowly  and  distinctly, 
they  will  have  done  him  much  service. 

"  I  will  not,"  says  Dr.  Knox,  "  close  this  section  with- 
out seriously  advising  all  who  are  designed  to  fill  that  office 
which  is  instituted  to  instruct  their  fellow-creatures  in  moral 
and  religious  truth,  to  pay  great  attention,  in  their  youth, 
to  the  art  of  speaking.  The  neglect  of  it  has  brought  the 
regularly  educated  professors  of  religion  into  contempt 
among  die  lower  orders  of  the  people ;  among  those  who, 
for  want  of  other  opportunities,  stand  most  in  need  of  in- 
struction from  the  pulpit." 

It  must  be  farther  observed,  that,  in  the  application  of 
the  Rules  of  Elocution  to  practice,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
just  and.  graceful  elocution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  exercises,  beginning  with  such  as 
are  more  easy,  and  proceeding,  by  degrees,  to  tfiose  that  are 
more  difficult.  For  this  purpose  we  have  divers  helps,  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  sought ; 
among  these,  Dr.  Enfield's  «  Speaker,"  and  "  Exercises  in 
Elocution,"  take  the  lead.  Next  in  order  are  the  "  Aca- 
demical Speaker,"  and  "Rhetorical  Grammar,"  by  Mr. 
John  Walker,  who  was  a  master  in  this  useful  art  By 
the  same  author  we  have  a  small  tract  entitled,   «  The 
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Melody  of  Speaking  delineated,  or  Elocution  tau^t  like 
Music,''  kc 

These  works  will  furnish  the  practitioner  with  an  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  examples  in  reading ;  but,  at  first,  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  most  simple  sentences ;  for 
unless  he  can  read  these^  and  easy  narrative  or  didactic 
pieces,  with  distinct  articulation,  just  emphasis,  and  proper 
modulation,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  do  justice  to  the 
sublime  descriptions  of  poetry,  or  the  animated  language  of 
the'  passions. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  THE 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

Gregory's  Letters  —  Blair's  Lectures  —  Barrow*s  Lectures  —  Lord 
Karnes's  Elements  of  Criticism  —  Priestley's  Lectures  on  Oratory  and 
Criticism  —  Mason's  Essays,  &c,  &c. 

Ins  work  of  limited  extent,  and  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
directory  to  the  young  in  many,  not  to  say  the  circle  of 
sciences,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  be  very  full 
on  any  one  subject.  It  is,  however,  presumed,  that  the  fore- 
going clusters  on  the  Belles  Lettres^  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concise  introduction,  or  practical  guide,  to  the  arts  of  Com- 
position and  Criticism,  which  are  the  chief  desiderata  in 
polite  learning.  For  those,  however,  who  have  imbibed  a 
taste  for  English  literature,  our  directions  will  not  be  deemed 
sufficiendy  extensive.  If  they  have  entered  into,  and  feel 
the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  this  pursuit,  as 
described  in  tlie  first  chapter  of  the  present  essay,  which 
has  been  chiefly  taken  from  the  manuscript  lectures  of  an 
elegant  scholar,  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Kippis, 
they  will  be  anxious  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  calculated  at  once  to  excite  their  in* 
terest,  and  yield  the  most  solid  instruction  and  improvement. 
In  recommending  a  plan  of  studying  the  Belles  Lettres, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  refer  tlie  reader  to  tliose  trea« 
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tueiy  from  which  we  ourselves  have  borrmred  ha:gely  in  the 
composidon  of  this  department  of  our  work.  One  of  the 
first  books  that  we  would  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
person  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  polite  literature,  is  the  late  Dr.  George  Qregoiy's 
^  Letters  on  Literature^  Taste,  and  Composition/'  which 
contain  the  result  of  various  observations,  made  by  a  vi- 
gorous and  cultivated  mind,  upon  the  different  subjects 
under  discussion. 

Dr  Gregory  commences  his  volumes  wUh  a  philosophical 
but  popular  analysis  of  those  principles  of  association,  &om. 
whidi  we  derive  the  pleasure  that  b  excited  by  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts.  His  remarks  on  this  phenomenon  of  the 
mind,  may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  Dr.  Stewart's 
q>ecalations  on  the  same  point,  to  which  we  shall  haf  e  oc- 
casion to  refer*  The  Doctor  dien  endeavours  to  explain 
Chis  principle,  continuing  Us  inquiry,  by  some  judicious 
remaiks  on  style,  and  the  sources  of  fine  composition.  His 
letters  on  the  Sublime,  Pathetic,  and  Ludicrous,  will  amply 
repay  a  close  attention :  th^  are  short,  but  full  of  interest 
and  sound  instruction.  From  these  our  author  carries  us 
to  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  component  parts  of  Elo- 
quence^ and  an  examination  of  the  essentials  of  good 
writing.  Under  this  branch  of  his  subject  he  comes  to  the 
c<msideration  of  language,  the  perspicuity,  purity,  and  har- 
mony of  sentences,  tmd  the  graces  of  good  composition. 
On  these  sutgects,  as  well  as  on  the  difierent  usages  and 
figures  tsispeechf  we  have  conducted  the  reader  to  a  certain 
^stance;  lie  will  find  them  treated  more  at  large  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  and  illustrated  by  a  greater  number  of  examples, 
than  we  had  room  to  admit  He  next  advances  to  a  more 
mthargoi  view  of  composition.  The  several  methods  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  in  a  logical  discourse,  are  wdl  ex- 
plained and  appreciated :  the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  viz. 
chat  of  the  senate,  tlie  bar,  and  the  pulpit,  are  neatly  con- 
trasted, and  the  rise  and  progress  of  eloquence  are  de- 
scribed with  accuracy  and  spirit. 
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Dr.  Gregoiy  begins  his  second  volume  with  a  comparison 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  perfect  composition  of  an 
argumentative  or  oratorical  discourse,  with  those  which 
must  be  encountered  by  the  historian.  '  The  narrative  style 
he  considers  as  the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  His  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  are  so  excellent  and  so  practical, 
that  we  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
work  itself. 

'^  Let  any  man  of  letters  try  to  compose  an  argumenta- 
tive,  or  even  an  oratorical  discourse,  and  let  him  afterwards 
attempt  a  narrative,  and  he  will  soon  find  the  latter  by  &r 
the  more  difficult  task.  It  is  difficult  to  form  and  pursue  a 
lucid  order  and  arrangement ;  it  is  difficult,  out  ot  the  num- 
ber of  circumstances  which  will  crowd  upon  him,  to  select 
those  only  which  are  important  and  striking;  to  kkiow  where 
to  be  brief  and  where  to  be  minute ;  to  distinguish  the  lights 
and  the  shades ;  to  see  on  what  he  ought  to  enlaige,  and 
what  he  should  cursorily  pass  over.  It  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  a  flat  and  monotonous  tone ;  to  give  spirit, 
animation,  and  interest  to  a  mere  recital  of  fiicts;  and  that, 
when  the  writer  composes  not  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, or  the  ardour  of  controversy,  which  in  narrative  is 
seldom  the  case 

^*  Perspicuity,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  narrative.  The  impression  must  be  dear  and 
vivid.  Whether  the  subject  will  admit  of  ornament  or  not, 
is  a  remote  consideration  compared  with  this  indispensable 
quality.  On  this  account,  the  writer  of  even  an  extended 
histoiy  should  take  care  to  have  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  in  his  mind,  at  least  to  a  given  period. 
He  should  see  it  as  a  picture  or  a  drama  before  his  eyes, 
previous  to  his  beginning  to  compose.  If  he  has  this  view 
of  the  subject  before  him,  he  will  easily,  if  he  has  judg- 
ment and  taste,  distinguish  the  parts  or  circumstances 
which  should  be  treated  in  detail^  from  those  which  should 
be  transiently  glanced  at,  or  perhaps  wholly  omitted. 

16 
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**  To  have  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjeet 
previously  formed,  (at  least  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  the 
order  of  time)  will  enable  an  author  to  write  with  vivacity, 
and  to  interest  his  readers,  for  he  will  describe  within  a 
shorter  compass,  and  in  a  manner  less  dull  and  tedious 
than  the  person  who  transcribes  every  circumstance  from 
a  note  book ;  and  the  iancy  will  have  a  more  unbounded 
range,  and  be  able  to  throw  in  more  of  ornament  and  dcH 
quence. 

^^  As  in  the  style  of  narrative  perspicuity  is  the  first  object, 
an  author  should  be  careful  that  every  sentence  may  pre- 
sent a  distinct  image ;  for  nothing  confuses  more  than  when 
several  circumstances  are  blended  or  complicated  one  with 
another.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  to  avoid  a  mo- 
notonous tone,  which  is  a  very  common  vice  of  narration, 
the  sentences  must  not  be  too  short 

^*  The  d^ree  of  ornament  or  figure  to  be  employed,  must 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  subject ;  but  in  general 
it  is  safer  to  attempt  too  little  in  the  way  of  ornament  than 
too  much.  Nothing  tends  more  to  confiise  a  narrative  than 
a  style  too  florid ;  though  figurative  language,  sparingly  and 
judiciously  introduced,  occasionally  gives  animation.  The 
comparison  is  a  figure  too  flat  and  formal  to.  suit  with  nar- 
rative, and  almost  the  only  figure  which  may  be  fireely 
employed  is  the  metaphor.  But  even  metiqihors,  when 
introduced,  should  be  easy  and  natural ;  for  recondite  or 
remote  allusions  perplex  the  mind,  and  withdraw  the  at- 
tention firom  the  subject.  They  must  not  be  common-place 
neither,  for  nothing  renders  a  style  so  frigid  as  common-place 
ornaments.  But,  after  all,  the  attentive  and  studious  peru- 
sal of  the  best  writers  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
department,  wUl  efiect  infinitely  more  than  any  abstract 
rules  or  •  observations  whatever.  Read  carefiilly  the  most 
approved  narrators ;  mark  their  manner  of  bringing  events 
and  circumstances  before  your  view ;  observe  their  mode  of 
connecting  them :  the  compass  and  turn  of  their  periods* 
You  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  abrupt;  nothing  either 
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defectively  terminated,  or  violently  or  harsUy  introduced  : 
or  where  there  is  a  deviation  irom  the  thread  or  course  c( 
the  story,  the  reader^s  mind  is  prepared  by  a  short  intro- 
duction or  apology,  so  that  the  smoothness  and  umplicity 
of  the  narrative  shall  not  be  materially  intemqsted.  Aa 
you  will  have  to  write  in  English,  I  would  advise  you  to 
study  the  best  models  in  your  own  language^  for  none  has 
better  writers  of  narrative.  It  will  also  be  an  improving 
exercise,  if^  after  having  read  a  long  passage,  and  made 
yourself  master  of  the  fiu^ts,  you  dose  the  book  and  try  to 
narrate  them  yonrsd^  when  the  comparison  will  shew  you 
your  own  defects,  and  enable  you  to  avoid  than  <»  a  future 
occasion.  For  the  grave  kind  of  narration,  examine  the 
style  of  Robertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith*,  and  Dr. 
Hawkesworth's  Voyages;  for  the  lighter  and  more  familiar 
kinds,  the  short  narratives  in  the  Spectator,  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Addison;  scHne  of  a  similar  nature  in  the 
Kambler  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  the  Adventurer  of  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  will  afford  you  unexceptionable  specimens." 

The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Gregory  on  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Gibbon ;  on  the  An- 
nalists and  Biographers  of  our  own  country,  on  the  writers 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Fictitious  Narrative,  and  Episto- 
lary  writing,  are  well  adapted  to  inform  the  mind,  strengthen 
the  judgment,  and  improve  the  taste  of  young  persons,  and, 
as  such,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  their  at* 
tention.  A  brief  but  excellent  account  of  poetry  follows 
the  subjects  already  noticed:  its  various  descriptions  are 
correctly  classified ;  and  the  authors  who  have  excelled  in 
each,  are  ranked  without  prc^dice  or  pardality,  we  oon«^ 
oeive,  according  to  their  most  legitimately  acknowledged 
precedence. 

If^  therefore,  a  young  person  desirous  of  extending  his 
knowledge  in  polite  literature,  be  limited  either  in  the  time 

*  The  History  of  Englandy  in  a  leriet  of  Letters  from  aNoblemaa  to 
his  Sod,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  historical  language,  sufficiently 
familiar,  without  any  loss  of  dignity. 
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that  he  can  expend  in  study,  or  in  the  means  of  possessing 
himself  of  a  number  of  books,  we  have  no  scruple  in  r^ 
commending  Dn  Gregory's  Letters,  as  a  work  that  will 
answer  all  common  purposes* 

Dr.  Blair^s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  LettreSf 
weU  deserve  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  student  in  pdite 
literature.  They  were  or^^ally  published  in  two  volumes^ 
4to.  but  have  gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions  in 
three  volumes,  8vo,  In  recommending  this  work  to  the 
reader's  attention,  we  need  do  little  more  than  briefly  enu«» 
merate  the  contents  of  the  several  volumes. 

The  first  volume  contains  introductory  dissertations  on 
Taste,  Gmus,  and  Ciiticbm  :  —  on  the  sources  of  the  plea- 
sures of  Tast^  Sublimity,  Beauty,  Novelty,  Imitation,  and 
Description;  and  on  the  rise  and  progress' of  language  and 
writing.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  principles  of  Uni-» 
versal  Grammar  are  investigated,  and  these  principles  ap« 
plied  to  the  English  tongue.  From  this,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  style,  which  is  treated  of  under  the  two  heads  of 
Perspicuity  and  Ornament  The  Jbrmer  is  considered,  as 
it  relates  to  the  chmce  of  single  words  and  phrases ;  and 
under  the  kUter  are  examined  the  origin  and  nature  of 
figurative  language. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  general  characters  of  style  are 
explained,  and  directions  are  given  for  forming  a  style. 
These  are  followed  by  critical  analyses  of  the  style  of  some 
papers  of  the  Spectator,  and  of  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  Swift,  which  abound  with  much  useful  criticism,  and 
merit  the  attention  cf  those  who  would  understand  the 
principles  of  good  writing. 

The  author  next  treats  of  Eloquence,  properly  so  called, 
or  public  speaking,  in  its  different  departments.  In  this 
part  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  that 
of  popular  assemUies,  are  illustrated  at  omsiderable  length, 
and  will  be  extremely  usefiil  to  those  who  are  practically 
^^8*8^  ^^  ^  learned  professions.  Dr.  Blair  has  drawn 
with  a  masterly  hand,  the  characters  of  several  of  the  most 
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distinguished  English  writers,  viz.  Swift,  Tillotson,  Ad* 
dison,  Shaftesbury,  and  Bolingbroke.  These,  in  general,  are 
accurate  and  highly  finished  delineations.  The  predo- 
minant and  characteristical  manner  of  each  author  is  happily 
seized  on,  and  exhibited  in  striking  colours.  To  illustrate 
Dr.  Blair's  manner,  rather  than  to  give  proof  of  our  asser- 
tions, we  will  transcribe  his  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke* 
He  is  speaking  of  the  vehement  style,  which  implies 
strength,  but  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  simplicity*  It 
is,  he  says,  a  glowing  style,  the  language  of  a  man  whose 
ima^ation  and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  afEected 
by  what  he  writes ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser 
graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fulness 
of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of  oratoiy, 
and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet  The  oraticms 
of  Demosthenes  ftimish  the  full  and  periect  example  of  this 
species  of  style.  Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  had 
most  of  this  character,  though  mixed  with  several  defects, 
is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

*^  Bolingbroke,"  he  adds,  <<  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a 
factious  leader ;  the  demagogue  of  a  popular  assembly. 
Accordingly  the  style  that  runs  through  aU  his  political 
writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than 
writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  with  rhetorical 
figures ;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity. 
He  is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us 
in  many  different  views,  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour. 
He  is  bold  rather  than  correct;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong 
but  often  muddy.  His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length 
and  shortness;  inclining,  however,  most  to  long  periods, 
sometimes  including  parentheses,  and  frequently  crowding 
and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  another,  as  na- 
turally happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the  choice 
of  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  the  exact 
construction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  but  greatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  easeJ* 
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-  In  his  thiid  volumei  Dr.  Blair,  after  giviug  a  oompara- 
tive  view  of  the  merit  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  and 
making  some  observations  on  the  diffisrent  styles  of  His- 
torical, Philosophical  and  Epistolary  writing,  with  remarks 
on  Dialogue  and  Fictitious  History,  devotes  himself  en* 
tirely  to  Poetry,  dn  which  is  included  the  Drama.  This 
part  of  the  work,  which  to  many  readers  will  appear  most 
interesting,  contains  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished species  of  poetical  compositions. 

A  work  of  similar  import  to  that  of  Dr.  Blair,  is  entitled 
**  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres  and  Logic,  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Barron,  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Logic,  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.  These 
lectures,  as  far  as  th^  Belles  Lettres  are  concerned,  treat : 

1 .  Of  the  structure  of  language,  and  the  properties  of  style. 

2.  Of  spoken  language,  or  eloquence,  as  proper  for  ddi- 
beradve  assemblies,  courts  of  justice,  and  the  pulpit.  5.  Of 
written  language,  or  the  most  enynent  kinds  of  composition 
in  prose  and  verse.  The*  reader,  if  he  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Barron  with  those  of  Dr. 
Blair,  will  find  a  great  similarity  in  the  subjects  discussed ; 
in  those  of  Mr.  Barron,  the  arrangement  is  often  more 
dear  and  lucid  than  that  of  Dr.  Blair,  but  the  author  is 
evidently  indebted  to  his  predecessor  for  much  of  what  is 
exceUent  and  valuable  in  his  work,  and  unfortunately  there 
is  no  acknowledgment  made  of  the  obligations  due  to  him* 
In  justification  of  Mr.  Barron,  it  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  the  lectures  in  question  were  published  after 
his  death,  and  before  they  had  undergone  his  own  revision, 
and  preparation  for  the  press.  The  omission  complained 
of  does  not  affect  their  value  to  the  student ;  he  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  information  which  they  are  calculated 
to  convey ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Barron's  Lectures  may  be 
studied  with  great  advantage,  either  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 

^*  Elements  of  Criticism,"  by  Lord  Kames,  is  a  very 
valuable  work  connected  with  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres : 
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it  was  published  m<H*e  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  Hiam- 
tains,  at  the  present  time,  a  high  reputation  among  the 
learned.  It  was  in  truth  the  first  considerable  work  on 
the  subject  of  criticism  in  our  language ;  and  every  subae^ 
quent  writer,  whether  he  acknowledge  it  or  not,  is  greatly 
indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the  number  of  examples  which 
be  collected,  and  for  the  value  and  profundity  of  his  re- 
marks and  observations.  He  was  well  acquainted  writk  the 
human  mind,  and  applied  his  knowledge  to  illustrate  and 
investigate  the  science  which  he  undertook  to  estabUsb  on 
a  solid  foundation. 

Lord  Karnes  introduces  his  work  with  some  curious  ob- 
servations concerning  the  impressions  which  we  receive 
from  the  senses.     He  next  traces  the  progress  of  our  plea- 
sures, among  which  the  organic  take  die  lead,  though  th^ 
are  of  short  duraticm  :  when  prolonged,  he  says,  they  kise 
their  relish ;  when  indulged  to  excess,  they  beget  satiety 
and  disgust    The  pleasm^es  of  the  eye  and  ear  succeed, 
and  prepare  us  for  enjoying  internal  objects,  where  there 
cannot  be  an  organic  impression.     He  then  proceeds  to 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  those  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear  especially,  which   require  extraordinaiy  culture, 
such  as  are  inspired  by  poetry,  painting,  music,  gardening 
and  architecture.     The  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  he  ob* 
serves,  are  evolved  by  studying  the  sensitive  part  of  human 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objects  are  naturally  agree- 
able, and  what  are  naturally  disagreeable.     The  man  who 
aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts,  must  pierce  still  deeper. 
He  must  clearly  perceive  what  objects  are  lofty,  what  are 
low,  what  are  proper  or  improper,  what  are  manly,  and 
what  are  mean  or  trivial.     Hedce  is  supplied  a  foundioion 
for  judging  of  taste,  and  for  reasoning  upon  it     Where  it 
is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  correct.     Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals, 
become  a  rational  science,  and  like  morals,  may  be  culti- 
vated to  a  high  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold,''  says  his  Lordship,  ^^aretheadvantagesof  cri- 
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ticism,  when  thus  Btudied  as  a  rational  scioice.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  redouUes 
the  pleasure  wUch  we  derive  from  them*  To  the  man  who 
resigns  himself  to  feelings  without  interposing  any  judg- 
ment, they  become  mere  pastime,  and  will  in  time  lose  their 
power  over  the  mind,  and  be  n^lected ;  but  to  those  who 
deal  in  criticism,  as  a  regular  science,  governed  by  just 
principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  &ncy, 
the  fine  arts  are  a  fiivourite  entertainment,  and  will  in  old 
age  maintain  that  reRsh  which  they  produce  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  life." 

In  the  next  place,  a  philosophic  inquiry  into  the  princi<- 
ples  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflecting  mind  to  the  most 
enticing  logic;  the  practice  of  reasoning  upon  subjects  so 
i^reeable,  tends  to  a  habit;  and  a  habit  strengthening  the 
reasoning  faculties,  prqiares  the  mind  for  entering  into  sub« 
jects  more  intricate  and  abstract. ,  This  branch  of  science^ 
moreover,  furnishes  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
judgment;  we  delight  to  reason  upon  subjects  that  are  equally 
pleasant  and  familiar :  we  proceed  gradually  from  the  simpler 
to  the  more  involved  cases;  and,  in  a  due  course  of  disci- 
pline, custom,  which  improves  all  our  faculties,  bestows 
acuteness  on  that  of  reason,  sufficient  to  unravd  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  philosophy. 

Another  advantage  mentioned  by  our  author,  is,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  on  the  fine  arts,  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  which  r^;ulate  our  conduct  Rational  criticism 
tends  to  improve  the  heart,  no  less  than  the  understanding. 
It  contributes  to  moderate  the  selfish  alfisctions,  and  is  a 
strong  antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion.  Delicacy  of 
taste,  obtained  by  rational  criticism,  tends  likewise,  his 
Lordship  assumes,  to  invigorate  the  social  affections;  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  great  supporter  of  morality.  ^^  I  insist  upon  it,'' 
s^rs  he,  ^*  with  entire  satis&ction,  that  no  occupation 
attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty,  than  that  of  cultivating  a 
taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  a  just  relish  for  what  is  beautiful, 
proper,  elegant  and  ornamental,  is  a  fine  preparation  for 
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the  same  just  relish  of  these  qualities  in  character  and 
behaTiour.*' 

His  Lordship  having  thus  stated  the  advantages  whidi 
he  considers  as  necessarily  the  result  of  the  study  recom- 
mended and  enforced  by  the  ^*  Elements  of  Criticism,*' 
goes  on  to  unfold  the  plan  of  his  work,  and  the  method 
which  he  has  taken  to  accomplish  his  object  *^  It  is  not,'* 
says  he,  **  the  author's  intention  to  compose  a  r^;ular  trea- 
tise upon  each  of  the  fine  arts ;  but,  only,  in  general,  to 
^chibit  their  fundamental  principles,  drawn  from  human 
nature,  the  true  source  of  criticism.  The  fine  arts  are 
intended  to  entertain  us,  by  making  pleasant  impressions, 
and  by  that  circumstance,  are  distinguished  from  the  usefiil 
arts:  but  in  order  to  make  pleasant  impressions,  we  ought 
to  know  what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what 
naturally  disagreeable.  That  subject  is  here  attempted, 
as  far  as  is  necessary  for  unfolding  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  fine  arts;  and  the  author  assumes  no  merit 
from  his  performance,  but  that  of  evincing,  perhaps  more 
distinctly  than  hitherto  has  been  done,  that  these  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  every  just  rule  of  criticism,  are  founded 
upon  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.  What  the  au* 
thor  hath  discovered  or  collected  upon  that  subject,  he 
chooses  to  impart  in  the  gay  and  agreeable  form  of  criticism ; 
imagining' that  this  form  will  be  more  relished,  and  is, 
perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  than  a  regular  and  laboured 
disquisition.  His  plan  is  to  ascend  gradually  to  principles, 
from  facts  and  experiments  ;  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
former,  handled  abstractedly,  and  descending  to  the  latter. 
But,  though  criticism  is  thus  his  only  declared  aim,  he  will 
not  disown,  that  all  along  it  has  been  his  view  to  explain 
the  nature  of  man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being,  capable 
of  pleasure  or  pain ;  and  though  he  flatters  himself  with 
having  made  some  prc^ess  in  that  important  science,  he 
is,  however,  too  sensible  of  its  extent  and  difficulty^  to  un- 
dertake it  professedly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the  chief  purpose  of 
his  present  work." 
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We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Lord  Karnes's 
work,  it  being,  as  we  have  observed,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  others  have  been  built :  it  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  as  a  first  book  on  the  subject,  if  the  student  has  access 
to  any  of  those  which  have  been  before  mentioned.  The 
<<  Elements  of  Criticism,"  is  a  treatise  more  philosophical, 
and  less  practical,  than  the  works  either  of  Gr^ory,  Blair, 
or  Barron,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  such  as  cannot  fidl  of  af- 
fording to  the  diligent  and  attentive  student,  much  valuable 
Jinowledge  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  polite  literature. 

Dr.  Priestley's  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,  pub- 
lished in  1777,  in  4to.,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in 
conjunction  with  the  ^^  Elements  of  Criticism,''  or  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Belles  Lettres  department  of  this  work, 
or  the  other  elementary  treatises  which  we  have  noticed. 
The  Doctor  brought  forward  his  work,  avowedly  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  to 
which  there  is  a  constant  reference  through  tiie  whole  of  it, 
in  order  to  explain  facts,  relating  to  the  influence  of  oratory, 
and  the  striking  efiect  of  excellence  in  composition,  upon 
the  genuine  principles  of  human  nature.  The  Doctor 
farther  observes,  that,  at  the  time  when  he  published  this 
volume,  the  most  extensive  work  on  tiie  subject  of  criticism, 
was  that  of  Lord  Karnes,  ^^  to  whom,''  says  he,  ^*  I  am 
indebted  for  a  very  great  number  of  my  examples,  especially 
those  irom  the  dramatic  writers,  and  sometimes  for  the 
observations  too ;  but  with  respect  to  this  subject,  on  which 
so  many  able  men  have  written,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say 
to  whom  we  are  ultimately  obliged  for  any  very  valuable 
remark." 

Dr.  Priestley  likewise  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr. 
Ward's  Lectures  on  Oratory,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  which 
we  also  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers,  into  whose 
hands  they  may  chance  to  &11.  To  these  we  must  add, 
"  Essays  on  Poetical  and  Prosaic  numbers :"  —  "  On  the 
Power  and  Harmony  of  Prosaic  Numbers  :'*  and  "  On  Elo- 
cution,"  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Mason;  and  the  article 
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Poetry  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Cyclopedia :  to  all  which  we  our- 
adres  have  been  inddbted.  Dr.  Crombie's  woric,  already 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Grammar;  the  rales  for  style, 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  and  his  Exercises ;  Mr.  Irving^s 
<^  Elements  of  Eng^h  Composition ;"  and  stiU  more,  Mr. 
Rippin^iam's  ^^  Rules  for  English  composition,"  wfll  be 
found  usefol  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  of  which  we  are  now 
treating. 

If  the  youth,  who  is  desirous  of  improvement  in  oompo- 
sition,  be  acquainted  with  the  Latin  or  Frendi,  or  any 
other  language  than  his  own,  he  cannot  do  better  than  oc- 
casionally translate  passages  from  a  classical  author,  into 
Engli^,  and  when  he  has  done  his'best,  if  he  compare  his 
version  with  an  existing  translatian,  he  will  perceive  in 
what  his  own  defects  consist,  and  be  able  to  correct  them. 
In  this  view,  he  might  take  Cicero's  treatise  De  Amicitia, 
or  De  Senectute,  and  compare  his  own  efforts  with  the 
version  of  Mr.  Melmoth. 

Another  useful  method  will  be,  to  read,  or  to  hear  read, 
narratives,  or  other  compositions,  in  various  styles,  and 
then  write  down  what  he  remembers  in  his  own  language ; 
and  at  first,  without  mucdi  r^ard  to  any  thing  except  cor- 
rectness of  thought.  Writing  down  at  home  recollections 
of  sermons  that  are  heard,  without  attempting  to  remember 
die  preacher's  expressions,  and  occasionally  allowing  the 
mind  to  follow  its  own  train  of  ideas,  has  been  recommended 
by  persons  who  have  themsdves  benefited  by  the  practice. 

With  regard  to  original  compositions,  the  youth  should, 
previously  to  his  taking  up  his  pen,  fix  in  his  mmd  dia- 
tincdy  what  object  he  has  in  view,  what  subject  he  means 
to  discuss*  what  fact  he  intends  to  illustrate,  what  moral  he 
wishes  to  enforce,  or  what  circumstances  he  has  to  narrate. 
When  he  has  made  up  his  mmd  on  this,  he  will  next  con- 
sider the  several  ways  by  which  his  object  may  be  attained, 
and  having  determined  upon  what  spears  to  him  die  best, 
let  htm  patiendy  pursue  it  without  deviation.  In  his  fctt 
essays,  he  will  probably  be  diort ;  but  modes  of  amfd^fica- 
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tion  will,  after  some  practice,  readily  occur.  All  he  should 
chiefly  regard  in  his  earlier  attempts,  is  correctness  in  the 
structure  of  his  sentences,  and  the  bearing  of  his  argument 
on  the  business  in  hand.  Young  persons  are  often  defec- 
tive in  breaking  down  their  thoughts  into  sentences ;  but  on 
this  we  have  already  treated  at  large.  To  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  own  compositions,  when  they  have  not  the  assistance 
of  a  guide,  they  will  do  well  to  lay  aside  for  a  few  days  what 
they  have  composed,  and  then  examine  it  by  such  rules  of 
criticism  as  they  may  be  acquunted  with.  Of  one  thing 
they  may  be  certain,  if  they  do  not  themselves  understand 
what  they  have  written,  other  people  cannot.  Learning  to 
correct,  and  not  sparing  their  own  compositions,  are  very 
important  points,  and  cannot  be  recommended  too  strongly'. 

Schemes  have  been  given  by  Walker  and  others  for 
theme-writing,  but  we  feel  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  shackling  the  minds  of  young  people  with  those  kinds 
of  forms.  If  they  attempt  to  write  on  a  subject  of  imagin- 
ation, let  the  imagination  have  fair  and  full  play  for  the 
exercise  of  its  powers :  no  candid  friend  will  throw  cold 
water  upon  the  rudest  essays.  In  matters  of  reasoning,  they 
should  digest  their  plan,  and  minute  down  their  leading 
divisions. 

To  conclude,  young  people  will  acquire  a  just  taste  for 
composition,  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  those  moral  Essays, 
which  periodically  appeared  during  the  last  century,  and 
which  have  been  collected  into  volumes,  and  are  generally 
known  under  the  denomination  of  British  Classics.  Such 
are  the  Spectator,  the  Rambler,  the  Guardian,  Adventurer, 
&c.  These  will  enrich  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  choice 
sentiments,  and  will  inspire  the  reader  not  only  with  a  love 
of  what  is  excellent,  but  with  a  readiness  to  imitate  it. 
"  Whoevjer  wishes,"  says  Dr,  Johnson,  •*  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  os- 
tentatious, must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison." 
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ON  HISTORY. 

Utility,  pleasures,  and  advantages  attendant  on  the  stady  of  Hiitory, 
illustnted  by  Bp.  Burnet  —  Cicero  —  Dionysius.  —  Study  of  History 
favourable  to  freedom  •»  to  the  attainment  of  practical  experience  — 
to  a  just  dependance  on  a  superintending  providence.  —  Sources  of 
Ifistory;  oral  tradition  —  poetry  —  public  festivak  —  erection  of 
pillars — monumental  inscriptions  —  existing  laws  -—  records  of  courti 
of  justice  —  archives  of  the  state  —  public  treaties  —  manifestoes  •— 
negociations— progress  of  statistical  science— fiunily  history. 

J.  HE  study  of  History  is  universally  popular.  It  is 
equally  attractive  to  the  unreflecting  and  to  the  philosophi- 
cal mind.  The  former  it  interests  by  the  agitation  and 
stimulus  of  novelty  —  the  latter  by  the  usefulness  of  the 
deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which  it 
records.  By  some  philosophers,  who  have  afiected  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  penetration,  or  at  least  of  research, 
into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  tliis  general 
attachment  to  the  study  of  History  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  principle  of  self-love.  *  The  utility  of  these  refined 
speculations  may  be  called  into  question :  they  are  gene- 
rally founded  on  visionary  notions,  and  are  almost  uni- 
formly unsatis&ctory  in  their  results.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  metaphysician  admits  the  fact  of  the  high 
gratification  which  is  derived  from  historical  inquiries. 
This  &ct  is  indeed  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
public  estimation,  a  person  who  is  not  tolerably  well  versed 

See  the  commencement  of  Bolingbroke's  second  Letter  on  the 
study  of  Hisiory. 
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in  historical  knowledge,  is  precluded  from  a  copious  source 
of  amusement,  as  well  as  lamentably  deficient  iu  the  requi- 
sites of  a  liberal  education.  An  individual  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  incapable  of  entering  upon  the  roost  frequent  and 
the  most  common  topics  of  enlightened  converse.  He  can- 
not even  comprehend  the  nature,  or  discuss  the  tendency, 
of  passing  events.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  an 
ancient  author,  "  nescire  qttid  acddrrit  antequam  natus  sis^ 
est  semper pueiiim  esse" 

Were  the  study  of  History  consideretl  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  innocent  and  elegant  amusement,  it  would  be  iii 
no  small  degree  commendable.  *  Whatever  enables  man 
to  beguile  the  weariness  of  the  journey  of  life,  without 
debasing  the  mind,  or  inflaming  the  passions,  producesr  an 
accession  to  human  felicity,  and  is  proportionally  valuable. 

In  this  point  of  view.  History,  when  considered  merely 
as  a  source  of  amusement,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  novels 
and  romances,  the  perusal  of  which  too  frequently  debili- 
tates the  intellect  by  inflaming  the  imagination,  and  insen- 
sibly corrupts  the  heart  by  the  infusion  of  a  most  dangerous 
species  of  moral  poison. 

But  the  study  of  History  is  adapted  to  .purposes  of  a 
higher  and  a  more  noble  nature.  It  is  calculated  to  en- 
lighten the  judgment  upon  those  subjects  which  have  a 
direct  bearing,  not  only  upon  individual  utility  and  comfort, 
but  also  upon  the  wel&re  of  the  conununity  at  large«  It 
leads  to  a  knowledge  of  man  in  his  social  relations.  It 
exhibits  the  various  operation  of  different  systems  of  polity 
upon  human  Imppiness.  It  points  out  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  upon  which  states  and  empires  have  suffered 
shipi^eck.     It  speaks  with  a  warning  voice  to  the  oppres- 

*  To  the  study  of  History,  may  be  justly  i4>plied  the  commendi^tion 
which  Cicero  bestows  on  the  study  of  .polite  literature  in  general: 
"  Quod  si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  ostenderetur,  et  si  ex  his  studiis  delec- 
tado  sola  peteretur :  tamen,  ut  ppinor  banc  animi  remissionem  huma- 
nisnnmm  ac  liberalissimain  judicaretis.'* 

Oratio  pro  ArchiA  Pp^ 
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sor,  and  infuses  consolation  and  courage  into  the  oppressed. 
Upon  the  high  principle  of  religious  motives,  virtue  has 
been  roused  to  exertion,  or  has  been  stroigthened  to  the 
endurance  of  remediless  wrong,  by  a  belief  in  a  fiiture  state. 
Where  this  principle  has  been  unfortunately  waixting,  hope 
has  fondly  anticipated,  as  the  reward  of  illustrious  deeds^ 
the  verdict  of  history. 

Who  is  not  afiected  by  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
Cicero,  after  having  saved  the  Roman  republic  from  the 
treasonable  plots  of  Catiline,  -intimates  that  he  looks  for- 
ward for  his  revrard  to  the  honour  in  which  he  should  be 
held  by  posterity.  "  Qaibus  pro  tantis  rebus,  Quirites, 
nullum  ego  a  vobis  pnemium  virtutis,  nullum  insignc 
honoris,  nullum  monumentum  laudis  ipostulo,  pvaeterquam 
hujus  diei  memdriam  sempitemam.  In  animis  ego  vestiis 
omnes  triumphos  meos,  omnia  omamenta  honoris,  monu- 
menta  glorias,  ludis  insignia  condi  et  collocari  volo.  Nihil 
me  mutum  potest  delectare,  nihil  tacitum,  nihil  dieiuqiie 
hujusmodi  quod  etiam  minus  digni  assequi  possint.  Me- 
mori&  vestra,  Quirites,  nostrse  res  alentur,  sermonibus 
crescent,  literarum  monumentis  inveterascent  et  oorrobora- 
buntur;  eandemque  diem  intelligo,  quam  spero  aetemam 
fore,  et  ad  salutem  urbis,  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus  m^ 
propagatam."  —  In,  L.  CatiL  Oral.  III.  subjmem. 

In  the  season  of  adversity,  Hope  has  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  period  when  the  dazzling  glare  of 
spurious  glory  should  be  absorbed  in  the  superior  bright- 
ness of  the  rays  of  truth ;  and  when  the  historic  Muae, 
pointing  to  the  issues  of  tilings,  and  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
great  drama  of  politics,  shall  vindicate  the  claims  of  justi^ 
shall  exhibit  delinquency  in  its  true  colours,  and  shall 
stow  on  integrity  its  due  rcwanl.  * 

In  the  transactions  of  life,  it  unfortunately  happens  that 

*  Tacitus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Annals,  thus  tersely  states  his 
opinion  as  to  this  province  of  History,  ^  Prscipuum  munus  Annaliiim 
reor,  ne  Tirtutes  sileantur,  utque  praris  dictis  factisque  ex  posteritate  et 
in&mi&  metus  sit." 
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eomiptioa  and  depravity  are  not  discountenanced  to  that 
degree  which  reason  and  a  regard  to  the  public  good  re* 
quire.  Nay,  they  are  too  frequently  hailed  by  the  syco- 
phancy of  flatterers  with  obsequious  approbation,  and  with 
high  applause.  They,  that  are  **  worn  and  hackneyed  in 
the  ways  of  men,''  afiect  to  treat  with  scorn  the  dictates  of 
political  integrity.  They  despise  the  admonitions  of  those 
who  wish  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  the  laws  of  justice 
cannot,  even  in  political  transactions  and  relations,  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  —  They  hold  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
thoughtless  and  the  profligate,  those  who  midntain  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  individual  possessed  of  any  degree  of 
influence  in  the  conduct  or  in  the  control  of  public  afiairs, 
to  consul^  above  all  things,  for  the  welfiire  of  his  country, 
by  devoting  his  talents  from  the  purest  and  most  disinter- 
ested motives  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  good.  To 
the  ingenuous  youth  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  pages  of 
history  may  be  properly  recommended,  as  furnishing  an 
antidote  against  the  mischief  which  is  likely  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  selfish  and  heart-chilling  maxims  of  these  pernicious 
teachers.  There  he  will  see  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  fatal  consequences  of  error  and  prejudice^  of  folly  and 
vice.  There  will  he  behold  the  deceiver  entangled  in  the 
toils  which  he  had  laid  for  others,  and  the  vindictive  and 
the  violent  hurried  to  destruction  by  their  own  ungovern- 
able impetuosity.  There  too  he  will  find  recorded  the 
actions  and  the  sayings  of  patriots  of  high  principle ;  and 
by  imbibing  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  characters,  he 
will  be  incited  to  an  emidation  of  their  virtues. 

It  may  perhaps  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  few  individuals 
ever  intermixed  in  practical  politics  with  purer  views  than 
Bishop  Burnet.  That  celebrated  author,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  when  speaking  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  intimates  in 
the  fc^owing  terms,  his  opinion  of  the  evil  consequences 
]  resulting  to  those  who  then  occupied  the  higher  stations  in 
society,  from  the  neglect  of  historical  studies  :  ?**  M«D}  who 
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have  no  principles,  cannot  be  steady ;  now  the  greater  fmrt 
of  the  capital  gentrj^  seem  to  return  again  to  .a.loye.<)t* 
tyranny,  provided  they  may  be  the  under-tyrants  tbem^ 
selves ;  and  they  seem  to  be  even  uneasy  with  a  court,  when 
it  will  not  be  as  much  a  court  as  they  would  have  it.  This 
is  a  folly  of  so  particular  a  nature,  that  really  it  wants  a 
name.  It  is  natural  for  poor  men  who  have  little  to  lose 
and  much  to  hope  tor,  to  become  the  instruments  of  slavery; 
but  it  is  an  extravagance  peculiar  to  our  age,  to  see  rich 
men  grow  as  it  were  in  love  with  slavery  and  arbitrary 
power.  The  root  of  all  this  isy  that  our  gentry  are  not  in 
time  possessed  with  a  true  measute  of  solid  humledge  and 
sound  religion^  with  a  love  to  th^ir  country^  a  hatred  of 
tyranny  J  and  a  zeal  for  liberty,  PlntarcKs  lives,  with  the 
Greet  atul  Boman  History,  ought  to  be  early  put  in  their 
hands;  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  all  history,  more 
particularly  that  of  our  awn  nation ,-  which  they  should  not 
read  in  abridgments,  but  in  thejidlest  and  most  copious  cot- 
lectors  of  it,  that  they  may  see  to  the  bottom  what  is  our  conr 
stitution,  and  what  are  our  laws  ;  what  are  the  methods  bad 
princes  have  taken  to  enslave  us,  and  by  what  conduct  we  Aovr 
been  preserved.  Gentlemen  ought  to  observe  these  things^  and 
to  entertain  one  another  qfien  upon  these  subfectSf  to  raise  in 
themselves  and  to  spread  around  them  to  aU  others  a  noble 
ardour  for  law  and  liberty'*  • 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  tliat  remarks  such  as  these,  though 
just  in  themselves,  are  applicable  only  to  the  favoured  few 
who  sit  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  and  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs.  It  may  at  least  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  a 
country  which  enjoys  so  great  a  portion  of  civ'd  liberty  as 

♦  It  was  not  merely  with  a  view  of  gratifying  the  ear  of  his  readen 
with  the  jingle  of  alliteration,  that  the  good  Bishop  in  this  passi^  thus 
associated  the  terms  « law  and  liberty."  —  He  was  well  aware  fliat  the 
ideas  represented  by  these  terms  can  never  be  disunited  —  that  as  Kberty 
can  never  be  reckoned  secure  unless  it  be  fenced  and  guarded  bj  1ml 
pro¥isions--8o  the  exercite  of  tnie  liberty  consists,  not  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  capricious  will,  but  in  a  course  of  action  which  is  sanction^  by 
equitable  laws?  •, 
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liAppiiy  fells  la  the  lot  of  the  inhabttanU  of  the  British 
empire,  almost  every  order  of  the  community  has  its  in* 
fluence  upon  the  measures  of  the  legislative  and  of  the  ex* 
ecutive  powers ;  and  that  therefore,  upon  the  principles  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  a  knowledge  of  History  should  be  diffus^ 
amongst  our  countrymen  to  as  wide  an  extent  as  possible* 
For  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  it  is  highly  expe- 
dient that  they  who  are  called  upon  to  deliberate  on  matters 
of  the  highest  moment,  should  be  possessed  of  the  gu  ide  which 
is  the  most  likely  to  lead  them  to  a  correct  decision.     And 
in  the  case  in  question,  this  guide  is  to  be  found  in  the 
study  of  Hbtory)  which  is  calculated  to  form  good  citisens^ 
and  to  ornament  society  with  integrity.     It  was  in  this  view 
that  Cicero  denominated  History   ^^m^agistra  viia^**   the 
preceptress  of  the  art  of  living  welL     To  the  same  purpose, 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has,  in  a  maxim  which  has  beed 
repeatedly  quoted  with  high  approbation,  characterized 
llistory  as  *^  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples."    A  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  their  country  was,  in  the 
best  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  held  to  be  essentially 
requbite  to  qualify  ingenuous  youth  for  the  attainmoit  of 
stations  of  dignity,  power  and  profit,  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.     Hence  the  bitterness  of  the  sarcasm  ut- 
tered by  Marius,  when  he  asserted,  in  the  speech  in  which 
he  claimed  the  chief  command  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
that,  in  his  d^enerate  days,  men  of  illustrious  birth  did  not 
heg}n  to  read  the  History  of  their  country  till  they  were 
elevated  to  the  highest  office  of  the  state— that  is,  as  be 
said,  **  they  first  obtained  the  employment,  and  then  be- 
thought, themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  it." 

Political  Freedom  indeed  gives  additional  efficacy,  and 
imparts  an  additional  value  to  individual  virtue,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  those  lessons  of  virtue  which  are  to  be  learned 
by  the  study  of  History.  This  study,  when  prosecuted 
under  propitious  circumstances,  produces  that  expansion  of 
mind  which  is  incompatible  with  the  benumbing  and  debas- 
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ing  condition  of  slavery.  If  a  modern  OreA  reads  the 
story  of  the  gallant  onset  made  by  TBrasybuIus  upon  the 
oppressors  of  his  country,  he  reads  it  with  the  apadiy  <^iii- 
difierence,  or  with  the  sigh  of  despair*:  but  the  example 
of  Hampden  is  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  fjiglxsh- 
men,  to  incite  them  to  a  determined  and  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  first  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  is  the  practical  use  which  may  be  made  of  History, 
which  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  recommendations,  as  ixmi- 
trasted  with  the  fabulousness  of  romance.  '<  History/* 
as  Dr.  Priestley  well  observes,  ^  presents  us  with  the  same 
objects  which  we  meet  with  in  the  business  of  life.**  Hence 
it  aflbrds  to  men  of  thoughtful  mind,  a  happy  subject  fer 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  an  excellent  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  certain  degree  of  experience,  without  incurring^ 
the  hazards  which  are  incident  to  an  actual  intercourse  with 
the  world  at  large.  Hence^  too,  it  tends  to  molKfy  and  to 
subdue  the  prejudices,  which  are  too  apt  to  cloud  the  in- 
tellect of  those  whose  knowledge  of  past  transactions  is  par* 
tial  and  confined.  For  as  the  connexions  of  events  are  in 
a  mann^  infinite,  the  exainining  of  them  in  thdr  different 
relations  at  once  gives  strength  to  the  understanding  and 
liberality  to  the  principles  of  th^  free  inquirer.  It  enables 
him  to  percdve,  and  duly  to  appreciate,  what  is  valuable  in 
the  kstitutions  of  ancient  times,  and  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  thus  prepares  him  for  a  due  estimate  of  the  political  re- 
gulations of  his  native  land.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  spruigs  of  action,  and 
with  the  consequences  of  political  measures,  which  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  discreet  application  of  the  general  principkB 

*^  It  thould  seem,  however,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  ^ory  of 
their  ancettorB,  it  not  entirely  extinct  among  the  oppietied  tribes,  who 
now  people  the  islands  and  the  continent  of  Greece,  When  acde- 
brated  modem  traveller  was  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  a 
QnA  seaman,  one  of  his  boat's  crew,  pointing  to  a  particular  part  of 
the  shore,  exclaimed  « there  Uy  our  fleet."  Under  happy  auspices,  re, 
coUections  of  this  nature  may  produce  signal  and  salutary  eflects. 
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which  are  to  be  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  historical 
fiicts,  will  enable  the  student  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  tendency  of  any  course  of  political  measures,  which  may 
happen  to  be  the  practical  subject  of  immediate  discussion 
in  hb  own  times.  Thus  may  the  study  of  History  be  re- 
garded as  promoting  the  improv^nent  of  society,  by  impart- 
ing to  the  existing  generation,  the  lessons  which  ar^  to  be 
gathered  from  the  experience- of  their  predecessors. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  minor  im- 
portance, that  the  study  of  History  tends  to  convince  the  man 
of  reflecting  mind  of  the  superintendence  of  the  divine  will 
in  the  aflbirs  of  the  world,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  cheer- 
fid  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  the  Deity.  When 
we  behold  the  most  important  events  brought  about  by  the 
most  seemingly  insignificant  causes  —  when  we  see  the 
schemes  of  the  intelligent  and  the  prudent  frustrated  by 
drcnmstances,  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  taken  into 
their  calcination  of  contingencies — when  we  find  the  devices 
of  the  powerful  thwarted,  and  issuing  in  events  the  very 
contrary  to  what  they  intended  to  bring  about — and  espe- 
cially when  we  contemplate  the  most  signal  good  produced 
from  apprehend^  evil,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  ac-. 
knowledge  the  natural  blindness  and  weakness  of  man* 
We  are  awed  and  humbled  to  submission,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  assurance  that 

There  is  a  providence  that  shapes  our  ends» 
Roiigh<Jiew  them  as  we  will. . 

In  this  brief  enumeration  of.  the  principal,  uses  to  be  de? 
rived  from  the  study  of  History,  it  is  pre-supposed  that  Jiisr 
torical  facts  are  made-  the  subjects  of  mature  reflection. 
The  reader  who  contents-  himself  with  merely  storing  his 
mind  with  a  multiplicity  of  events,  even  though  those  events 
may  be  most  accurately  arranged  in  his  memory^  wiU  de- 
rive little  profit  from  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labour. 

J  seldom  h^pens  that  persons  who  are  remarkable  (ot 
the  extent  of  their  memory  in  the  xecollection  of  dates  and 
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of  other  minutift,  are  distinguished  by  the  solidity  of  their 
judgment  It  is  not,  however,  intended,  by  this  observatioD^ 
to  depreciate  the  study  of  chronology,  which  is  abscdotid^ 
necessary  to  a  tliorough  acquaintance  with  History,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  may,  in  early  life,  be  acquired 
by  an  easy  effort.     One  twentieth  part  of  the  time  which  is 
usually  devoted  in  grammar-schools,  and  that»very  pniperly, 
to  the  instructing  of  pupils  in  the  genders  of  Latin  nouns, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  store  up  in  their 
memory  all  the  chronological  epochs  a  knowledge  of  which 
i&  necessary  or  expedient.     But  after  all,  die  chief  object  of 
a  preceptor  ought  to  be  to  teach  his  scholar  to  seize  the 
points  of  importance  in  a  historical  narrative,  and,   by  the 
application  of  his  reasoning  powers,  to  judge  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  events. 

Historical  facts  ought  to  be  considered  as  materials  for 
thinking.  If  properly  estimated,  they  serve,  not  simply  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  but  to  exercise  the  nobler  fiiculties 
of  the  human  mind,  to  strengthen  the  understandings  and 
to  amend  the  heart.  To  this  topic  may  be  justly  applied 
the  observation  of  President  Montesquieu,  ^^  //  ne  ^agit  de 
fiure  liref  mats  defaire  penser" 

The  origin  of  the  sources  of  history  is  to  be  investigated 
by  observing,  in  remote  ages,  the  early  progress  of  civil 
society.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pride  of  ambition,  which 
^i^P^S^  human  ingenuity,  and  employs  it  in  transmitting  to 
future  times  the  memory  of  signal  victories  and  of  extensive 
conquests,  in  the  rudest  stages  of  society  internal  arrange- 
ments are  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  in&nt  commu- 
nities ;  and  treaties  and  covenants  are  entered  into  by  in- 
dependent tribes.  It  is  obvious  to  the  sUghtest  consideratioD, 
that  the  desire  entertained  by  the  parties  concerned,  to  se> 
cure  the  memory  of  these  arrangements  and  covenants, 
would  give  rise  to  records,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
main  sources  of  history.  In  the  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge,  these  records  would,  of  neceHsity,  be  first -re- 
tained and  handed  down  by  tlic  medium  of  Oral  Tradition. 
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And  as  the  genius  of  nian,  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society,  is 
naturally  inclined  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry ;  and  as  me* 
trical  compositions  are  best  adapted  to  make  a  permanent 
impression  upon  the  memory,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  first  historical  memorials   assumed  a  poetical  form. 
And  this  presumption  is  corroborated  by  numerous  hints 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  by  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  upon  the  condition  and 
the  customs  of  uncivilized  nations  in  modern  times.     In  the 
poems  of  Homer,  minstrels  and  heroes  are  represented  as 
singing,  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  the  deeds  of  mighty  chief* 
tains  of  old.*^     And  in   Ovalle's  Historical   Relation  of 
Chili,  we  have  the  following  curious  account  of  the  af^ 
pearaiice  of  a  traditionary  historian  of  that  country.  ^'  For 
proof  of  the  care  they  take  to  keep  the  memory  of  remarks 
able  passages,  I  must  relate  here  what  I   learned  from 
Father  Diq];o  Torres  BoUo,  a  very  extraordinary  man  both 
for  holiness  of  life  and  skill  in  government.     This  great 
man,  returning  firom  Rome  (whither  he  had  been  sent  as 
procurator  of  the  province  <^  Peru)  to  found  the  province 
of  Quito,  he  saw,  in  a  place  where  four  ways  met,  an  In- 
dian,  who,  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  was  singing  a  great 
many  things  all  alone,  in  his  own  tongue;  the  father  called 
one  in  his  ccHupany,  who  understood  it,  and  asked  him^ 
what  that  Indian  meant  by  that  action :  who  told  the  ikther 
that  tlie  Indian  was,  as  it  were^  the  register  of  that  country^ 
who,  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  in  it^ 
from  the  deluge  till  that  time^  was  bound  every  holiday  to 
repeat  it  by  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  singing  bs  he  ^aft 
then  doing.     He  was,  moreover,  obliged  to  instruct  others 
in  the  same  way,  that  there  might  be  a  suooession  of  men  to 
do  the  same  thing  after  he  was  gone." 

*  HiUfl  when  Ulysses  and  Phoenix  visited  Achilles  for  the  purpose  of 
deprecating  his  wr^,  they  found  him  playing  on  his  lyre: 

and  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  German  chieftain,  Arminius,  says,  (Annal. 
L.  II.  C.  88.)  '*  septem  et  triginta  annos  vitae,  duodecim  potentisc  ex- 
pleviti  caniturque  sdhuc  barbaras  apud  gcntes." 
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Even  in  modern  times,  the  remembrance  of  the  minute 
circumstances  of  History,  is  kept  alive  in  ballads  and  puly 
poems,  an  extensive  collection  of  which  affords  matter,  not 
only  <^  amusement,  but  also  of  accurate  information,  .espe- 
cially as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  different  classes  of  a 
community,  on  the  occurrence  of  specific  political  events. 

Another  simple  method  of  preserving  the  memoiy  of  past 
tninsactions,  is  the  commemoration  of  tliem  by  the  ob- 
servance of  stated  days  of  public  festivity,  or  humiliation. 
Thus  the  migration  of  the  children  of  Israel  fix>m  Egypt, 
is  still  celebrated  amongst  their  descendants,  by  the  festival 
of  the  Jewish  Passover ;  and  the  generality  of  the  British 
youth  derive  their  earliest  knowledge  of  two  important 
events  in  the  history  of  their  country  firom  the  custom  of 
wearing  oak  brandies  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  of  lighting 
bon-fires  on  the  5th  of  November. 

Another  method  of  preserving  the  memory  of  illustrious 
personages,  and  of  important  events,  iq>parently  more  e£- 
fidctual,  but  |n  reality  less  so  than  the  former,  is  the  erection 
of  uninsciibed  pillars,  and  monuments  of  stone  or  eartlu 
Whatever  memorials  of  this  kind  have  been  erected  before 
die  invention  of  alphabetical  characters,  have  stood  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  tradition  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
persons  and  the  events  which  they  were  intended  to  cele- 
brate.    But  the  tradition  may  be  lost,  and  that  the  more 
easily  in  consequence  of  the  apparently  greater  durability  of 
its  substitute.     In  that  case,  the  object  of  the  memorial 
perishes.     It  is  an  awfiil  admonition  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man pride,  and  at  the  same  time  a  signal  instance  of  the 
superiority  of  written  records  over  all  other  historical  me- 
morials, that  though  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  seem  calculated 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  earth  itself,  the  date  of  their  con- 
struction, and  the  object  of  their  erection,  are  absdutdy 
unknown. 

From  these  uninscribed  monuments,  the  next  step  to  the 
perpetuating  of  the  remembrance  of  remarkable  events  would 
be  registering  them  in  monumental  inscriptions,  and  on 
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tables  of  brass,  stone,  or  other  durable  materials,  exposed  to 
public  view.*^  Hence  the  transaticm  is,  by  just  degrees, 
easy  and  natural  to  the  most  copious  accumulation  of  mate* 
rials  for  History,  in  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  written 
records  or  authentic  accounts  of  public  transactions,  com- 
posed by  the  authority,  and  digested  under  the  inspection, 
of  persons  holding  the  higher  offices  in  the  state.  These 
would  of  necessity  be  at  first  but  scanty,  supplying  little  more 
than  the  dates  and  order  of  events,  without  any  detail  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  those  events  were  accompanied,  or 
of  the  causes  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  But  they 
would  increase  in  number  and  importance  with  the  progress 
of  civilization;  they  would  become  more  ample  in  proportion 
to  the  diffiision  of  literature;  and  being  deposited  in  places  of 
safe  custody,  they  would  constitute  a  rich  mine  of  historic 
fiwts,  authenticated  by  the  best  authority.  To  give  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  various  species,  and  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  utility  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  these  records^ 
would  be  an  arduous  task.  It  may,  on  the  present  occasion, 
suffice  briefly  to  mention  their  principal  classes. 

And  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  collections  of  the  laws, 
ordinances  and  internal  regulations,  enacted  and  enforced  in 
a  state  during  aiiy  particular  period  of  its  history,  .are  well 
calculated  to  give  an  accurate  view  of  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  its  inhabitants  at  that  period.  They  give  to 
those  who  examine  them  with  due  attention,  foil  intimation 
whether  they  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity^ were  then  exalted  by  liberQr,  or  degewied  by 
slavery;  whether  their  natural  rights  were  stricdy  guarded, 
or  vidlaitiy  trampled  upon.  They  also  apprise  the  reader, 
what  were  the  prevailing  crimes  and  vices  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  passed,  and  what  measure  of  punishmentwas 

•  Of  this^  aa  instance  is  aflbrded  in  the  telebrated  Anindelian  marUes, 
which  exhibit  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Grecian  histoiy 
till  oxty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  Capitoline 
■aihtes^  which  contain  a  list  of  the  Roman  magistratesy  and  the  most 
important  occurrences  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic. 
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public  men ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  collec|ioa 
otlMeiSf  of  which  the  appendix  principally  consists,  fsxhihifs 
an  interesting  variety  of  s^le,  rising  in  excellence  through 
just  d^rees,  from  the  clumsy  ooersoiess  of  Chancellor 
Middleton,  to  the  graceful  ease  of  the  pro6igate  Boling- 

broke. 

It  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  correcdy  to  decide  nprai 
the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  commanders  of  fleets  and 
armies,  without  an  inflection  of  such  returns  of  their  fixcest 
and  of  such  details  of  their  plans,  and  the  reasons  <^  their 
movements,  as  they  are  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
submit  to  their  superiors.     A  mere  attention  to  dates  wDl 
apprize  the  readers  of  gazettes,  that  Cveneral  Washington, 
in  the  years  1775  and  1776,  lay  encamped  before  the  town 
of  Boston,  at  the  head  of  a  force  fiur  superior  to  that  of  the 
British,  for  the  space  of  nine  months,  without  striking  a 
blow.     The  general's  official  correspondence  with  Congress^ 
accounts  for  his  seeming  dilatoriness,  by  revealing  the 
astonishing  fact,  that,  during  a  great  part  of  this  timeir 
he  was  so  scantily  provided  with  powder,  that,  had  the 
British  been  aware  of  his  situation,  and  marched  to  attadc 
him,  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  <if  abandon- 
ing his  positicm.* 

Though  the  declarations  and  manifestoes  which  die  rulers 
of  states,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,' are  in  modorn  times 
accustomed  to  issue  as  a  record  of  their  mutual  grievances, 
and  as  apologies  for  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  are  usually  drawn  up  with  considerable 
artifice,-  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  distort  &cts  and  to 
disguise  the  truth,  to  the  discerning  mind  they  not  unfre* 
quentiy  afford  a  clue  for  the  tracing  of  political  mysteries ; 
and  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  by  him  who  would 
wish  to  be  well  versed  in  history. 

The  records  which  have  been  preserved  of  tlie  instructions 
given  to  plenipotentiaries,  and  of  the  suooessfid  and  the  un- 

•  See  Washington's  Official  Letters,  published  in  London,  in  1795» 
in  two  vols,  o€t«7o. 
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successful  n^^iations  which  have,  firom  time  to  time,  taken 
place  between  belligerent  powers  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  afford  abundant  matter  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  student  of  History.  Thej  admit  the  reader,  as 
it  were,  behind  the  curtain.  They  reveal  the  views  and 
escpectadons  of  adverse  powers ;  their  sense  of  strength,  or 
their  consciousness  of  weakness ;  the  real  as  well  as  the 
pretended  foundation  of  their  demands,  and  the  true  as  well 
as  the  alleged  reason  of  their  relinquishment  of  claims. 
They  not  unfrequently  develope  the  whole  system  of  the 
policy  of  a  state ;  and  while  they  afford  specimens  of  the 
mutual  ^cerc^ise  of  consummate  dissimulation,  they  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  valuable  documents  which  can  be 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  historian. 

Of  no  less  value  are  all  those  records  which  afford  au- 
thentic materials  for  statistical  science;  namely,  accurate 
accounts  of  the  population  of  different  countries  at  several 
periods — of  their  revenues  —  their  conmierce,  their  naval, 
military,  and  religious  establishments-— of  their  dvil  ccm- 
stitution,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  classes  into  which 
their  inhabitants  are  subdivided. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
these  public  documents,  much  light  is  frequently  thrown  on 
national  transactions  by  the  papers  of  individuals.  The 
management  of  state  afibirs  has  been  well  denominated  "  a 
craft."  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  poli- 
tician, to  be  able  to  put  a  fair  seeming  upon  the  schemes  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  he  frequently  adopts  the  most 
skilful  artifices  to  disguise  the  motives  of  his  actions,  and  to 
conceal  from  observation  his  ulterior  views  and  designs. 
These,  however,  he,  in  all  probability,  reveals,  either  to  his 
superiors  and  employers,  or  to  his  confidential  friends. 
When  communications  of  this  kind  come  to  light,  they  ob- 
viously tend  to  explain  what  is  obscure  in  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs,  and  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  truth.  Of 
these  repositories  of  private  confidence,  the  diligent  and 
bithful  historical  inquirer  will  be  anxious  to  avail  himself 
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Id  many  points,  the  orations  of  Cicero  exhibit  the  outward 
appearance  of  public  transactions  in  which  that  true  lover 
of  his  country  was  engaged ;  but  the  real  nature,  quali^, 
and  purpose  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  trans- 
actions, are  clearly  to  be  understood  only  by  the  perusal  of 
his  Epistles,  in  many  of  which  he  appeals  to  have  opened 
to  his  friends  his  most  secret  thoughts.     Tacitus^  in  the 
compiling,  or  rather  in  the  composition  of  his  Annals,  con- 
sulted not  only  the  public  records  of  the  times  of  which  he 
treated,  but  also  the  private  memoirs  of  such  senators  as 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire.  * 

In  this  respect,  the  historian  of  modern  times  enjoys  great 
advantages  over  the  writer  who  endeavours  minutely  to  in- 
vestigate the  events  of  ancient  history.  There  exists  a  rich 
abundance  of  private  memoirs  and  letters  of  such  statesmen 
as  have,  in  later  days,  directed  the  affairs  of  ahnost  every 
country  in  Europe.  These  documents  disclose  the  hidden 
causes  of  many  public  proceedings,  which  cannot,  without 
their  aid,  be  thoroughly  understood.  They  evince  the 
occasional  embarrassments  of  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  dis- 
play, in  all  their  deformity,  the  mean  artifices  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  interested  manoeuvres  of  the  crafty  and 
dishonest,  who  have  abused  the  delegation  of  power.  A 
careful  perusal  of  their  pages  will  abate'the  ardour  of  poli- 
tical idolatry,  and  prepare  the  free  inquirer  to  investigate 
the  truth  with  candour  and  impartiality. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  sources  and  repositories 
of  historical  materials.  Others,  no  doubt,  may  be  oiumer- 
ated.  The  diligent  and  sagacious  inquirer  will  glean  bets 
from  quarters  apparently  the  most  unpromising  and  barren. 
What  is  lost  upon  a  careless  or  an  ignorant  reader,  may 
dispense  a  ray  of  light  to  the  man  who  applies  the  powers 
of  an  actrve  mind  to  the  investigation  of  historic  truth.     He 

*  Thus,  in  recording  the  proposal^to  assassinate  Arminius,  made  to  the 
Roman  government  by  Adgandestrius,  referring  to  his  authorities,  he 
says,  "  Reperio  apud  scriptores,  senatoresque  eontndem  tcmponim.'* 
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who  proposes  to  himself  this  as  his  object,  will  not,  when 
occasion  requires  it,  shrink  with  disgust  from  the  toil  of 
turning  over  heaps  of  rubbish  in  search  of  a  single  pearl. 
Thus  the  intelligent  and  industrious  Gibbon,  speaking  ot 
the  works  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  observes  t 
*^  The  smallest  part  of  these  writings  is  of  the  historical 
kind ;  yet  the  treatises  which  seem  the  least  to  incite  th^ 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  frequently  conceal  very  useful  hintd 
or  very  valuable  &cts.  The  polemic^  who  involves  himself 
and  his  antagonists  in  a  cloud  of  argumentation,  sometimes 
relates  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  heresy  which  he  ccm- 
futes ;  and  the  preacher  who  declaims  against  the  liixuiy^ 
describes  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  seasonably  introduces 
the  mendon  of  some  public  calamity,  that  he  may  ascribe 
it  to  the  justice  of  ofiended  heaven*"  Thus  extensive  is 
the  field  of  investigation  which  lies  open  to  the  historian ; 
thus  various  are  the  sources  to  which  he  must  apply  in 
i^earch  of  materials  from  which  he  may  deduce  the  thread 
of  his  narrative. 
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Km  I&toiians  nierb  diromdew. -- Char^^ 
—Ancient  Histoiy,  importance  of.  —  General  Hirtories  and  Compett' 
diums,  TurselHn'8  —  Le  Clerc's  —  Sleidan's  —  Boswief  s — RoUin's— 
MiHot's.  —  Particular  Histories,  Gillies'  History  of  Greece—  HookeV 
ftoman  History-^Gibbon.— Course  of  Andent  Ifistoiy  described^ 

• 

As  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  general,  attain  to  matarity 
by  slow  degrees,  so  the  science  of  History,  in  particular,f 
continued^  for  a  lengthened  period,  in  a  state  of  in&ncy. 
The  first  historians  of  every  country  were  mere  chromders 
of  events,  the  evidence  of  which  rested  on  the  uncertun^ 
of  tradition  and  hearsay ;  or  which  were  in  some  degree/ 
but  in  general  slightly,  investigated  by  inquiries  made  in 
the  couise  of  foreign  and  domestic  travel    Those  simple 
narratives  which  are  to  this  day  lead  with  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and  Froissart,  were  th« 
fruits  of  many  a  long  and  painful  journey.     It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  personal,  still  more  than  of  the  epistolary 
intercourse,  which,  during  the  barbarism  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  clergy  of  distant  provinces  and  of  remote  countries 
maintained  with  each  otbef,  that  the  mass  of  true  and  fidse 
reports  was  collected,  which,  from  the  recesses  of  monastic 
libraries,  shed  a  dim  light  upon  the  period  which  intervenes 
between  the  seventh  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  sera.     For  the  monasteries  were  then  the  prin- 
cipal, or  rather  the  only  refuge  of  literature,     \^thin  thdr 
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gloomy  walls  genius  occasionally  broke  the  trammels  of 
superstition,  and  studious  industry  beguiled  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  the  endless  round  of  religious  exercises.  Thef  e^ 
chronicles  were  compiled,  transcribed,  and  deposited  in-a 
custody  which  was  respected  by  the  semi-barbarous  chief* 
tfun,  and  even  by  the  lawless  freebooter.  In  mahy  of  these 
compositions  the  marvellous,  as  might  be  expected,  fre^ 
quently  supersedes  the  probable  {  miracles  and  prodigies 
are  more  abundant  than  the  incidents  of  common  life^  and 
truth  is  obscured  by  &ble.  The  traditionary  errors  thus 
recorded,  for  some  time  obtained  implicit  belief,  and  were 
handed  down,  by  compiler  after  compiler,  to  the  credulity 
of  successive  generations^  But  as  knowledge  was  improved 
and  extended,  the  scope  of  the  historian  was  Enlarged ;  his  ^ 
judgment  became  more  discriminating,  and  his  taste  more 
fastidious.  He  rejected  the  &bulous,  the  uninteresting^  and 
the  trifling  matter  which  he  found  in  the  writings  of  his 
precursors,  or  cited  ft  only  as  a  characteristic  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  age  in  which  it  was  collected.  He  fixed  his 
principal  attention  upon  topics  of  inquiry,  the  discussion  of. 
which  Uended  the  entertaining  with  the  Useful.  By  just 
degrees  his  character  was  matured;  till,  by  applying  to 
historical  investigations  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy, 
he  rose  (uxxi  the  rank  of  a  mere  narrator  to  that  of  a  guide 
in  morals,  and  an  instructor  in  politics. 

The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  is,  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  reap  the  foil  advantage 
which  maybe  derived  from  historical  researches.  If  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  discrimination,  he  is  liable  to  waste  his 
time  and  to  be  led  into  error,  by  listening  to  the  inconsist- 
encies and  the  improbabilities  of  fiction;  if  devoid  of  the 
foculty  of  deducing  usefol  consequences,  the  utmost  extent 
of  accomplishment  to  which  he  may  be  expected  to  attain, 
wiU  be  the  making  his  memory  a  depository  of  barren  in- 
cidents. To  distinguish  probability  from  improbability,  to 
separate  truth  from  fidsehood  in  the  undigested  mass  of  the 
obscore  records  of  ancient  times,  or  amidst  the  misrqiresent' 
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ations  of  party  zeal  and  factious  malignity  in  more  modem 
periods,  requires .  the  exercise  of  consummate  sagacity. 
Voltaire  has  justly  observed,  that,  in  order  to  be  qualified 
to  seize  the  proper  objects  of  history,  a  man  must  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  books  alone.  He  must  l^ave  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  must  be  endowed  widi 
sufficient  skill  to  enable  him  to  analyze  the  prejudi<ses  and 
the  passions  of  men.  A  reader  of  this  description  will  ^ve 
due  weight  to  circumstances  and  situations.  He  will  noty 
for  instance,  estimate  the  character  of  a  despot  by  the 
panegyric  of  a  courtier ;  and  if  a  prince  has  resisted  the 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment,  and  restrained*  die 
power  of  the  clergy,  he  will  not  pass  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  him,  merely  because  his  reputation  happens  to  be 
vilified  in  the  writings  of  a  monk. 

In  order  to  complete  the  character  of  a  Historian,  to 
this  soundness  of  the  intellect  should  be  added  a  strict  in- 
tegrity of  principle  and  a  fiseling  heart  His  standard  of 
moral  and  political  excellence  must  be  fixed  at  an  elevated 
point.  He  must  be  endued  with  a  sense  of  dignity,  which 
will  lead  him  to  disdain  to  become^e  convenient  apologist 
of  folly  or  of  vice.  He  must  entertain  a  strong  dislike  of 
every  species  of  injustice ;  and  he  ought  to  be  armed  with  a 
boldness  of  spirit,'  which  will  prompt  him,  without  rq;aid 
to  personal  consequences,  to  refuresent  the  actions  of  men 
in  their  true  lineaments.  At  the  same  time  it  b  his  duty  to 
cherish  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  to  chastise  and  subdue  all 
those  party  feelings,  and  sectarian  prejudices,  which,  pre- 
senting facts  through  a  deceitfid  medium,  distort  their 
forms,  and  display  them  in  colours  not  their  own.  He 
must  beware  of  indulging  the  partiality  qf  &vouritism  —  of 
lavishing  upon  some  honoured  hero  praises  to  which  he  is 
not  justly  entitled,  and  of  ascribing  to  him  glories  to  which 
he  has  no  claim.  *     He  must  also  divest  himself  of  that  at- 

*  **  Quis  nescit  primam  esse  historia  legem,  ne  quid  frlsi  dicere 
Mideftt,  tie  qoid  veri  non  andeat,  ne  qua  tuspido  gratiie  nt  in  acribeiMks 
ne  qua  simultatis."  CicEao  de  Oratare,  liU  iL  c.  15. 
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tachment  to  system,  the  consequence  of  a  propensity  to 
generalize  ideas,  which  is  too  often  mistaken  for  genuine 
philosophy.  He  must  carefully  guard  himself  against  this 
error,  which  causes  so  many  investigators  of  past  transac- 
tions to  overlook  circumstances  which  controvert  their  re* 
spective  theories,  and  induce  them  to  undervalue  and 
suppress  such  facts,  as  appear  to  be  in  any  point  of  appre- 
hended importance  inconsistent  with  their  preconceived  con- 
ceptions. He  must  eradicate  from  his  mind  those  visionary 
notions,  which  have  led  some  writers  to  behold  in  the  midst 
of  that  historical  darkness,  where  nothing  is  disdnciiy  vi- 
sible, the  perfect  form  of  a  free  constitution.*  Nor  will  he 
be  actuated  by  the  views  which  have  induced  others  to 
dwell  with  satisfaction  upon  those  incidents  alone,  in  the 
annals  of  their  fore&thers,  which  afford  the  plausible  plea 
of  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.f 

m 

«  **  Disciple  jusqu'alors  de  I'estimable  auteur  des  Qbervatiqns  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  j'etois  persuade  que  la  Nation,  libre  sous  la  pr&- 
quere  race  et  sous  les  premiers  successeurs  de  Pepin,  n'^toit  tomb^e 
dans  Ja  servitude  que  par  la  foiblesse  des  derniers  descendans  de  Char* 
lemag^e.  Je  me  representois  un  peuple  heureuz,  ne  dependant  sous, 
un  mpnarque  que  des  loix  qu'il  se  donnoit  lui-meme,  et  que  le  souverain 
confirmait.  '  Je  savob  que  le  vertueux  abb^  de  Mably  ^toit  incapable 
de  Touloir  tromper  ses  lecteurs,  et  je  nesoupfonnois  pas  qu'il  e(kt  ex€ 
tromp^  lui-meme  per  le  d^sir  de  voir  la  liberty  dans  des  temp^  oik  lea 
t^nebres  de  Phistoire  penpettent  a  peine  de  rien  voir  distinctement, 
J'^is  seulement  ^tonn€  de  ne  pouvoir  comprendre  comment,  en  moins 
(Tun  demi-fiiecle,^  un  peuple  libre  et  l^g^ateur  ^toit  tomb^  dans  left 
fisrs,  sans  que  I'faistoire,  a  cette  ^poque,  nous  ait  conserve  le  souvenii; 
d'aucune  r^olution  violente.  J'entrqms  de  lire  nos  vieilles  formulea 
et  nos  andens  capitulaires,  non  pour  y  chercher  des  armes  contre 
Topimon  de  I'abb^  de  Mably,  qui  etoit  devenue  la  mienne,  mus  pour 
trouver  de  nouveaux  appuis  a  cette  opinion.  Quelle  fAt  ma  surprise 
de  ne  voir  dans  ces  siecles  ou  U  a  plac^  le  trone  de  la  liberty  qu'un  peu- 
ple serf  comme  celui  de  la  Rusde,  de  la  livonie,  de  la  Pologne ;  un 
peuple  qu'on  vendoit  avec  la  terre  qu'il  rendoit  f^cende;  de  ne  voir 
ifhommes  libres  que  la  foible  population  des  conqu^rans  et  un  petit 
nombre  de  Gaulois  admis  a  Thommagc  du  Souverain,"  &c.  See  the 
Prefape  to  M.  LevesqueH  Histoire  de  France  sous  le  Cinq.  Premiers 
Valois. 

t  This  &ult  is,  in  no  small  degree,  chargeable  to  Homo's  History  of 
England.    • 
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The  faragoiog  enmnenitian  of  the  qualities  of  a  His- 
tanaOf  tomj  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  enter  upon  his- 
lorical  inquiries,  without  a  view  of  sofamittbig  the  result  cf 
titmr  invotij^ons  to  the  scrutiny  ct  the  public  eye.     In 
every  department  of  knowledge,  and  in  every  drcnmstance 
of  life,  truth  should  be  the  olgect  of  the  inquirer — and 
tmdi  is  to  be  fisund  only  by  diligent  research,  and  by  an 
unpi^diced  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  which  have 
been  eommunicaled  to  man,  by  his  all-wise  Creator.     The 
author  and  the  reader  of  History,  ought  to  be  directed  by 
■SmiUr  rules,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  enlightpsned  spec- 
tator judges  of  the  merit  of  a  specimen  of  art,  by  thepiin- 
dples  which  guide  the  hand  of  the  skilful  artist 

In  a  regular  course  of  historical  studies,  our  attention  is 
in  the  first  place  directed  to  Ancient  History.   Though  the 
importance  of  this  tvanch  of  inquiry  was,  peihqis,  in  the 
age  of  pedantry  too  mych  magnified,  it  has  of  late,  by  acHne 
authors  of  no  mean  repute,  been  too  much  decried.    The 
destiny  of  mighty  states  and  empires,  is  surdy  in  itself  a 
Intimate  subject  of  attentive  examination.     At  whatever 
period  of  the  world  these  states  and  empires  may  hare  ex- 
isted, the  tracing  of  the  causes  of  their  rise  and  of  their 
decline,  cannot  fail  to  impart  lessons  of  wholesome  ii^truo* 
tion ;  and  as  the  natural  constitution  of  man  is  the  same  in 
all  ages,  a  due  consideration  of  the  events  and  characters  of 
^Ider  times,  will  tend  tp  correct  fiJse  estimates  of  things, 
and  to  establish  moral  and  political  principles  upon  the  sofid 
basis  of  experience.     The  minute  inquirer  into  the  events 
of  Ancient  Histofy  will  find,  that  they  have  a  much  more 
direct  analogy  to  the  transactions  of  modem  times,  than  is 
generally  imagined.     To  this;  it  may  be  added,  that  dass* 
ical  literature  is  so  strictly  connected  with  historical  invest* 
igation,  that  whilst  the  original  writers  of   Greece  and 
Rome  retain  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  at  pie* 
sent  hold  in  the  education  of  an  "Rnglinh  gentleman.  Ancient 
History  will  claim,  and  will  usefiilly  occupy,  a  reasonable 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 

18 
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As  it  b  supposed,  that  the  student  of  History  enters  upon 
this  inquiry  at  an  early  period  of  life,  it  follows  as  a  neoes^ 
sary  consequence,  that  he  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  per- 
usal of  such  authors  as  are  easy  of  comprehension,  and  at 
once  dear  and  succinct  in  their  style,  and  in  the  disposi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  their  matter.  In  pursuing  his 
historical  studies,  he  will  find  it  expedient  to  trace  back  the 
course' which  has  been  delineated,  of  the  progress  of  histori- 
cal composition.  In  this  course  general  histories  and  compen^ 
dhans  are  the  last  in  order.  But  these  are  the  first  books  to 
which  the  historical  student  will  be  referred ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  his  knowledge  increases  and  his  judgment  ripens, 
he  will  be  encouraged  to  apply  himself  to  the  examination 
of  the  older  chronicles  and  original  documents,  and  to  the 
discussion  of  disputed  points  in  History.  It  has  been  well 
observed  by  Dr.*  Priestlay,  in  his  Lectures  on  History, 
ithat^this  method  of  beginning  by  eompendiums  ^*  is  like 
sketching  im  entire  outline,  brfore  any  part  of  a  picture  is 
finished ;-  imd  learning  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth, 
before  the  geography  of  particular  countries.*'  The  ad- 
rantagies  of  this  method  are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious. 
It  at  once  directs  the  attention  of  the  youthfiil  mind  to 
those  grand  and  striking  events  in  the  annals  of  states  and 
empires,  which  have  produced  the  most  important  effects 
in  their  respective  destinies.  It  distinctly  shows  the  bear- 
ing upon  each  other,  of  transactions  which  took  place  in 
successive  epochs ;  and  points  out  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  conduct  of  (Merent  coimtries  upon  their  mutual 
welfare.  Fot  a  judicious  compendium  follows  the  ^*  summa 
Jastigia  rerum**  It  dwells  upon  circumstances  of  primary 
impoxtance,  the  conspicuous  results  of  a  multiplicity  of 
mihute  operations.  It  avoids  debatable  points,  or  states  in  ii 
short  compass  the  decision  which  is  the  result  of  laborious 
investigation ;  and  thus  bringing  to  view  nothing  but  what 
is  in  a  manner  palpable  and  plain,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  to  impress  the  memory  of  the 

ybuthful  student. 
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A  variety  of  general  epitomes,  embracing  of  course  an 
abridgment  of  Ancient  History,  bave  been  written  in  tfae 
Latin  tongue.    Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  Tarsd* 
lin's  and  Le  Clerc'^,    The  former  was  long  made  use  o^  as 
a  t^xt  book  in  foreign  universities.     Tbe  custcnn,  aow 
almost  universally  adopted*  of  giving  lectures  in  the  venMb^ 
cular  tongue  of  the  respective  coaqtries  of  Europe,  haa 
duninished  tbe  popularity  of  these  Latjncompends.  Never->. 
theless,  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  together  with 
Sleidan's  *^  Introductio  ad  Historiam^*  qt  i^  brief  account 
of  the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedoiuan,  and  the 
Roman  monarchies,  are  by  no  means  undeserriog  of  pe^-^ 

usaL 

Pofjguet's  Piscours  ^ur  I'llistoire  Universelle,  which,  aa 
it  was  brought  dowu  Pldy  to  (he  time  of  Charlemagne^ 
may  be  considered,  as,  in  the  main,  an  qiitovieof  And^it 
History,  at  its  first  appearance  attained  a  reputation  hardly 
warranted  by  its  merits.  It  is  indeed  a  very  elegant,  and 
^en  fui  eloquent  performance.  But  the  mind  of  its  author 
was,  unfortunately,  nptalitde  tainted  with  bigotry.  HenQQ 
he  too  frequently  restrain^  th^  exc\irsipns  of  inquiry,  an4 
is,  at  the  same  time,  uncharitable  apd  credulous.  To  whicb 
ipay  be  added,  that  in  presenting  a  ^rpnological  series  of 
eyents,  without  their  details,  he  frequently  becomes  dry  andl 
uninteresting. 

The  most  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time^  the  most  inta» 
restmg  compendium  of  Ancient  History  is  that  of  RoUin, 
This  work  14  cpmpiled  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  fitxm  the 
heat  Qreek  and  Latin  historical  writers.  In  style  it  i& 
flqent  and  elegfMit ;  and  it  evinces  in  its  narrative,  and  in  its 
rejections,  the  pipus  and  upright  views  of  its  autbor. '  Ia 
consequence  of  the  judicious  interposition  of  detailed  anec- 
dotes of  the  principal  characters  of  antiquity,  it  produces 
1^  land  of  dramatic  e^pt,  which  is  well  calculated  to  awaken 
curiosity,  and  to-iinplant  good  principles  in  the  juvenile 
mind.  M.  RoUin  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  discriminate  between  the  marvellous  and  the  pro- 
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bablci  in  his  recital  of  events.  He  has  also  occasionally 
adopted  an  .erroneous  system  of  chronology.*  But  as  9k 
genuine  and  entertaining  abstract  of  the  representations, 
made  by  the  original  historians  of  antiquity,  his  work  hasi 
not  hitherto  been  excelled. 

The  ancient  History  of  the  Abb^  Millot,  which  consti-^ 
tutes  the  first  part  of  his  Histaire  GenSralej  is  more  brief 
ihan  that  of  Mons.  Rollin.  It  is  also  composed  with  a 
more  acute  spirit  of  criticism.  Its  arrangement  is  judicious,, 
and  its  diction  is  compact  and  terse.  In  pursuance  of  the 
prindples  laid  down  in  his  preface,  the  learned  author 
sei^ces  those  topics  of  historical  developement,  which  pre-^ 
spent  the  greatest  portion  of  utility.  He  gives  a  bold,  but 
^thfiil  sketch  of  events  and  characters,  and  enriches  his. 
pages  with  such  an  admixture  of  philosophical  observations,. 
i|s  may,  without  disgusting  the  reader  who  is  eager  in  the. 
pursuit  of  incident,  conduce  to  the  formation  of  an  early 
habit  of  reflection. 

Tb^  historical  works,  both  of  Rollin  and  of  Millot,  may 
b^  read  by  the  youthful  student  with  improvement  and 
pleasure.  If  leisure  is  wanting,  for  so  extended  a  course 
of  the  elements  of  Ancient  History,  the  latter  is,  upon  the 
vhole^  to  be  preferred  to  the  former. 

•  In  an  able  critique  of  the  present  work,  in  the  Month!/ Review  for 
July,  1816»  it  18  justly  observed,  that  **  Rollin  was  misled  by  the  old 
scripture  critics  to  record  wrongly  the  principal  fi»cts  in  the  Hebrew 
annalsy  e^)ecially  those  relating  to  the  captivity.  It  had  not  been  dis- 
covered in  his  time^'that  the  allusions  in  Isaiah  belong  to  the  siege  of 
Babylon  by  Darius,  and  not  to  the  siege  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus :  nor  had; 
it  beei>  discovered  that  Josephus  relates  twice  over  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus ;  once  after  the  Greek  historians 
who  call  lum  Cambyses,  and  once  after  the  Oriental  historians  who 
call  him  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  is  in  consequence  an  interpolation  of 
fill]  seventy  years  of  apparent,  but  unreal  events,  which  has  disturbed 
the  order  of  time,  twisted  the  paralleUsm  of  Babylonish  and  Egyptian 
Chronicles^  and  occasioned  the  absurd  hypothetical. conversion  of  Cy-v 
axares  into  Darius  the  Mede.  Rollin  treats  the  romance  of  Xenophon, 
entided  Cyropcedia,  as  true  history;  and  with  still  greater  want  of 
judgment,  he  treats  as  fabulous  the  sound  and  trust-worthy  information 
of  Herodotus. 
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With  regard  to  Greek  history,  we  have^  in  the  English 
language,  two  works  of  considerable  merit  —-the  Histories 
of  Gillies  Aid  of  Mitford.  These  works  stand  paralleled 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Rollin  and  Millot. 
The  former  is  the  more  popular,  the  latter  the  more  learned. 
The  former  is  fluent  in  style,  the  latter  abrupt.  By  the 
perusal  of  the  one,  the  reader  is  more  amused  than  instruct^* 
ed  —  by  the  study  of  the  other,  he  is  more  instructed  tfaiui 
amused. 

Our  language  is  also  enriched  by  two  works^  whidi  coasts 
prdiend  the  general  history  of  the  Roman  state^  from  the 
period  of  its  foundation  to  that  of  its  extinction.  Hooke's 
Roman  history,  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  settlement  of 
(the  empire  under  Octavius,  is  comprised  in  four  Tolumes^ 
quarto.  Hooke  was  a  gendeman  of  considerable  eruditiooy 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  oirignal  historians, 
from  whom  he  derived  the  materials  of  his  own  narraftiye. 
In  the  detail  of  facts,  he  is  copious,  accurate,  and  precise; 
and  in  stating  the  balance  of  evidence,  he  generally  displays 
considerable  critical  acumen.  His  prejudices  against  Dr, 
Middleton,  who  had  offended  his  feelings  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  by  his  celebrated  Letter  frqp  Rome,  have  per- 
haps induced  him  to  give  a  certain  colouring  to  facts,  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  Cicero  *,  but  on  the  whole,  he  is  can- 
did and  impartial.  If  his  style  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy,  it  is  even  in  its  tenor,  clear  and  perspicnous. 
In  consequence  of  its  prolixity,  his  work  is  not  known  m 
proportion  to  its  merits.  But  it  maybe  safely  recommend- 
ed, as  containing  a  rich  repository  of  facts  coUected  with 
industry,  and  arranged  with  judgment 

A  most  important  series  of  ^yents,  supplying  the  principal 


*  On  this  account  the  student  will  do  well  to  ch^di,  as  it  were,  tUs 
portion  of  Mr.  Hookers  narrative  by  the  perusal  of  Middleloii*s  Life  of 
Ocero,  a  work  of  great  labour^  and,  though  the  accuracy  of  sonw  of 
Dr.  M.'s  occasional  translations  from  Cicero's  writings  has  been  qoei' 
tioned  by  the  critical  deliracy  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  —  a  worir  of  high 
authority. 
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links  of  the  chain  which  connects  ancient  and  modem 
tory,  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the  student  in  Gibbon's 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
The  merits  of  this  celebrated  work,  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate. It  requires  no  commcm  degree  of  scholarship,  to.  be 
duly  aware  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials,  which,  in  the 
course  of  its  composition,  its  author  was  obliged  to  study 
and  to  arrange.  The  minuteness  of  his  references,  is  a 
circumstance  deserving  high  commendation.  His  patience 
and  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment  in  the  investigation  of 
facts,  insure  him  immortal  honour.  His  language  is  ele- 
vated and  dignified ;  but  his  desire  to  vary  his  phrases,  and 
to  say  common  things  in  an  uncommon  way,  firequently 
betrays  him  into  afiectation.  *  The  unremitting  pomp  of 
his  periods  becomes  fatiguing  to  the  ear ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  luxuriancy  of  diction  his  reader  often  sighs  for  the  sim* 
plicity  of  Addison,  f  These  remarks  on  the  style  of 
Gibbon  are,  it  is  presumed,  properly  introduced  into  a 
sketch  of  a  pourse  of  study  designed  for  the  guidance  d 
youth.  ^  Decvpit  exemplar  vitiis  imitalnle  "  —  and  the  gor- 
geous apparatus  of  ambitious  ornament,  is  too  apt  to  dassle 
^nd  mislead  the  juvenile  scholar.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  Gibbon  gave  indications  of  an  active  and  in- 
quisitive mind.  He  had  scarcely  assumed  the  toga  tfirilis, 
when  he  began  to  study  polemic  divinity;  and  was  sooq 
bewildered  in  the  masses  of  the  controversy  betweeii  th^ 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  cburches.  In  cons^ 
quence  of  his  abjuring  the  Protestant  faith,  he  was  sent  by 

*  The  foUowing  passage  in  die  Prooemium  to  the  8th  hook  of 
Quintiliaii»  is  strikingly  descriptiye  of  the  fault  of  Gibbon's  style: — 
**  Nan  et  qaod  rect^  chd  potest,  circumimus  amore  verborum :  et  quod 
satis  dictum  est  repetimus :  et  quod  uno  verbo  patet  pluribus  oneramus^ 
et  pleraque  significare  melius  putamus  quam  dicere." 

f  -For  a  brief,  but  masterly  criticism,  on  Mr.  Gibbon's  style,  the  rea- 
der may  be  referred  to  the  Preface  to  the  late  Professor  Porson's  Let- 
ters to  Archdeacon  Travis,  on  the  severity  of  which  the  historian,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  remarks  with  exemplaiy  good  humour— ''the 
sweetness  of  his  praise  is  tempered  by  a  reasonable  mixture  o{  acid^** 
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his  fiither  to  Switzerland,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  a  clergyman  of  Lausanne.    Esctremes 
often  meet ;  and  by  a  transition  by  no  means  unprecedented, 
he  soon  bounded  over  the  limits  that  separate  Popery  and 
Infidelity.     Nor  were  his  new  principles  inactive.     In  his 
history  of  the  ^^  Decline  and  Fall,"  whilst  he  professes  the 
utmost  plenitude  of  belief,  he  aims  an  artful  thrust  at  the 
system  of  Christianity,  by  attempting  to  account  for  ita 
progress  merely  firom  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  in* 
dependently  of  its  truth  and  Divine  original;  and  by  co- 
vertly   endeavouring    to    discredit  the  evidence   of  the 
miraculous  powers   delegated  to   the  apostles.     By   the 
disingenuous  manner  in  which  he  has  insinuated  his  anim^ 
adversions  upon  the  Christian  religion,  he  has  deservedly 
incurred  a  serious  impeachment  of  his  character.  *    Had 
he  openly  attacked  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  the 
great  body  of  liis  readers  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  weighing  his  arguments,  and  deciding  on  their 
intrinsic  worth.     But  in  his  celebrated  xvtii  and  xvith  cbap^ 
ters  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  he  has  so  skilfully  intermixed 
correct  statements  of  facts  with  conclusions,  or  rather  hints 
of  conclusions,  which  are  generally  esteemed  Unwarrantable 
and  mischievous,  that  it  will  be  proper  for  every  one  who  per-^ 
uses  his  work,  to  read  some  of  the  answers  that  have  been 
written  to  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  most  strongly  tinc-» 
tured  with  Infidelity.     Of  these  answers,  the  ablest  is  that 
of  Bishop  Watson.     Some  very  judicious  remarks  on  this 
subject  will  also  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  general 
conclusion  of  Priestley's  <<  History  of  the  Comipticms  of 
Christianity." 

*  The  integrity  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  principles  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
may  be  duly  appreciated  hy  the  perusal  of  the  following  extract  from 
his  private  Memoirs.  **  Had  I  believed  that  the  majority  of  English 
readers  were  so  fondly  attached  even  to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Chrit> 
tianity ;  had  I  foreseen  that'the  pious,  the  timid,  and  the  prudent  would 
feel  or  allect  to  feel,  with  such  exquisite  sensibility,  I  might  perhaps 
have  softened  the  two  invidious  chapters,  which  would  creaie  vumy 
enemki  and  condHate  few  friends.^* 
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.    A  fter  allowing  for  every  deductioii,  however,  Mr.  Gibbon's 
History  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  cor^* 
rect  and   elaborate   works,  which    grace   the   annals  of 
English  literature.     It  commences   with   a   view   of  the 
policy  which  swayed  the  Roman   cabinet  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.     Rapidly  passing  on  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines^ 
A.  D.  180,  it  then  begins  to  assume  the  form  of  a  history 
in  detail,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West ;  and  is  after- 
wards continued  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  A.  D.  1453,  and  concludes  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Papal  power  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  adjacent 
territory. 

Whilst  the  generality  of  readers  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  Epitomes   of  Ancient   History,  or  with 
works  which  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
writers  of  antiquity,  the  student  who  is  so  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  leisure,  will  not 
limit  himself  to  these  means  of  information;  but  will  apply 
himself  to  the  original  depositories  of  facts.     In  order  to  do 
this  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage,  he  will  find  it 
expedient  to  pursue  in  his  reading  the  regular  order  of 
time ;  for  which  purpose  he  may  take,  as  his  guide,  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  course  of  Ancient  History  as  abridged 
from  Wheare's  Lectures  on  History,  published  by  Bohun. 
In  this  sketch  of  a  course  of  History,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that,  according  to  ancient  and  laudable  custom,  the 
pupil  is,  at  an  early  age,  initiated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  his* 
torical  books   of  the  Old  Testament.     Independently  of 
their  value  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures deservedly  claim  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  into  the 
early  state  of  the  world.     It  has  been  well  observed  by  a 
very  competent  judge,  that  ^^  the  truth  of  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  never  been  invalidated 
by  any  monument  of  antiquity,  that  can  stand  the  test  of 
sober  investigation." 

He  will  then  proceed  to  Herodotus,  the  earliest  historian 
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extant  next  to  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  whose  works  include  the  history  of  tlie 
Lydiansy  lonians,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks^  and 
Macedonians,  from  the  year  713,  to  the  year  479  before 
the  birtli  of  Christ  By  way  of  illustration  of  Tarious  cir-» 
cumstlLnces  related  by  Herodotus,  it  will  be  advisable  for 
him  to  peruse  the  first,  second,  thirds  and  seventh  books  of 
Justin,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia. 

In  reading  Herodotus,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distin-> 
gaish  truth  fi'om  fable.  But  &ble  is  rejected  from  the  va-* 
luable  work  of  the  philosophic  Thucydides,  whose  intro- 
ductory summary  of  the  History  of  Greece,  takes  up  the 
thread  of  narration  where  it  was  dropped  by  Herodotus  i 
and  who  continues  the  Grecian  annals  to  the  twenty-first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Additional  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  this  period,  by  the  perusal  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus  —  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books  of  Justin,  and  the  first  book  of  Orosius. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Xenophon's  History  of' 
Greece  complete  the  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  was  left  imperfect  by  Thucydides.     After  these,  the 
student  will  read,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  proAt,  Xeno- 
phon's interesting  story  of  the  Expediticm  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.     He  Will  then  resume  the 
same  elegant  author's  History  of  Greece,  which  brings  down 
the  annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  B.  C.  368.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Justin 
treat  of  the  same  events ;  as  also  the  fourteenth  and  part  of 
the  fifteenth  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  continuation 
of  whose  work  contains  the  history  of  Greece  and  Persia 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

The  history  of  Alexander  has  been  written  by  Arrian, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  Plutarch.    Afler  these  authors  may 
be  read  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  which,  together  with  the  thirteenth,  fi>ur- 
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teeotbt  and  fifteenth  books  of  Justm,  contain  the  History  of 
Greece  from  the  year  S23  before  Christ  to  the  year  S01« 

At  this  period,  the  course  of  historical  narration  may 
be  traced  from  the  sb^teenth  to  the  thirtieth  books  of  Jus* 
tin,  and  all  that  follow,  till  the  two  last,  which  complete 
the  history  of  Greece  till  it  jningles  with  that  of  Rome. 

The  early  annals  of  Rome  are  illustrated  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  the  fragment  of  whose  history  which  has 
'been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  time,  extends  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Decemvirate  in  the  year  341  before  Clirist. 

To  this  period  also  extend  the  three  first  books  of  Livy^ 
whose  tenth  book  brings  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  year 
292  before  the  Christian  sera* 

The  work  of  Livy  has  unfortunately  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  modems  in  a  very  mutilated  and  imperfect  state.  A 
chasm  occurs  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  books,  which 
may,  however,  be,  in  some  measure^  fiUed  up  by  the  perusal 
of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Polybius-— the  seventeenth^  . 
eighteenth,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  books  of  Justin, 
and  fourteen. chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  Orosius— -the 
second  tome  of  the  annals  of  Zonaras,  and  Appian's  Punic 
and  Illyrian  Wars.  After  Appian,  may  be  read  the  re- 
i&ainder  of  Livy,  from  the  twen^^first  book  to  the  en<^ 
which  brings  the  Roman  histoty  to  the  year  before  Christ 
166,  and  the  Epitome  of  Florus,  which  carries  it  down 
nearly  to  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  war  of  Jugurtha,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
which  happened,  respectively,  100,  and  62,  years  before 
Christ,  have  been  narrated  with  energetic  conciseness  by 
Sallust 

Many  of  the  varied  transactions  in  which  Julius  Caesar 
was  engaged,  are  best  illustrated  by  his  celebrated  com*- 
mentaries,  and  the  supplement  to  that  work,  compiled  by 
Hirtius  and  others.  The  secret  history  of  this  important 
period  will  be  most  clearly  understood,  from  the  perusal  of 
Cicero's  Epistles;  and  great  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  course  of  ancient  history,  by  occa- 
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sional  references  to  the  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and  Ro^ 
mans,  as  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  The 
fragments  of  the  history  of  Dio  Cassius,  which  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time,  contain  a  detail,  but  not  a  very 
interesting  one,  of  the  events  that  took  place  between  the 
period  when  Lucullus  flourished,  and  the  death  of  the  Em^- 
peror  Claudius.  In  combination  with  Dio  Cassius,  may 
be  read  with  advantage  the  elegant  Compendium  of  Velleius 
Paterculus. 

The  lives  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  written  by  Suetonius, 
will  prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Tadtus, 
who  may  justly  be  denominated  the  chief  of  philosophical 
historians.  On  the  times  of  servility  which  succeeded  th^ 
period  in  which  he  lived,  a  dim  light  is  shed  by  the  works 
of  Aurelius  Victor,  Herodian,  the  six  compilers,  who  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scriptores  Romania 
Eutropius,  Zosiraus,  Zonaras,  Jomandes,  Ammianus  Mar*- 
cdlinus,  Procopius,  Agathias,  Nicetas  Acomiatus,  "Nice^ 
phorus  Crregorius,  and  Joannes  Cantacuzenns,  which  may 
be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  detailed. 

Procopius,  Zonaras,  &c.  are  distinguished  by  the  appeU 
lation  of  the  Byzantine  historians ;  and  their  works  relate 
the  history  of  the  Greek,  or  Eastern  empire^  to  the  period 
of  its  destruction  by  the  Tuiks.  A  collection  of  these  wri- 
ters, was,  at  various  intervals  of  time,  published  in  thirty- 
six  magnificent  volumes  in  folio,  from  the  Louvre  press« 
They  were  likewise  reprinted  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1 729. 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 


Modern  History  —  Voltaire's  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  &c.  —  Hist.  Modcrne 
par  Millot — Russell's  Modem  Europe  —  Gibbon  — -  Gaillard's  His- 
toire  de  Charlemagne  —  Berington's  Lives  of  Abeillard,  &c.  —  Abbe 
Sade's  Memoirs  de  Pertrarque  —  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  —  L'En- 
fant — Roscoe's  Lorenzo  and  LeoX.  —  Robertson's  Charles  V.  and 
History  of  America  —  Watson's  Philip  H.  and  IH.  —  Harte's  Life  of 
^ustavus  Adolphus  —  Schiller's  History  of  the  thirty  years'  war  — 
Voltaire's  Lous XIV.  —  Sketch  of  English  History:  Rapin  —  Hume 
—  Macaulay — Henry — Andrews — Robertson — Warrington — Ori- 
ginal writers —  General  History  of  England — Bishop  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation — Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  —  M*Crie's 
Life  of  Knox. 

.A  GOOD  general  epitome  of  Modern  History,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  young  students,  was  a  work  long  wanting  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  The  Modem  Universal  History  is  too 
voluminous,  and  its  various  portions  are  executed  with  very 
unequal  degrees  of  merit.  Voltaire's  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs 
et  r Esprit  des  Nations^  is,  as  indeed  its  title  imports,  rather 
a  commentary  upon  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  pre- 
supposed, than  a  detail  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  Hts-* 
toire  Modeme  of  the  Abb^  Millot  is  judicious  as  fitr  as  it 
goes ;  but  though  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  impartial, 
it  is  too  much  compressed  for  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  topics  which  it  embraces.  A  more  valuable  compen*- 
dium  will  be  found  in  Russell's  History  of  Modem  Europe. 
This  publication  has,  indeed,  a  high  claim  to  notice.     It  is 
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divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  embracing  the  period  fix>m 
the  rise  of  modem  kingdoms,  to  the  peace  of  Wes^halia  in 
1648;  and  the  second  comprehending  the  events  which 
influenced  the  fate  of  Europe,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  176S.  This  is  the  grand  oudine  of 
Mr.  Russell's  work.  The  subdivision  is  ingeniously  efiected 
by  a  series  of  letters,  in  which,  with  gi-eat  labour  and  con- 
siderable sagacity,  the  principal  transactions  of  the  leading 
European  States  are  concatenated  with  as  rigid  an  adherence 
to  chronological  order,  as  was  consistent  with  the  mixed 
and  fluctuating  interests  of  these  States.  A  third  part, 
bringing  the  history  down  from  the  peace  of  Paris  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Coote^ 
who  has  strictly  adhered  to  the  plan,  and  in  a  great  dqpree 
imbibed  the  liberal  spirit  of  his  accomplished- original. 

As  a  repository  of  &cts,  methodically  arranged,  and  dlli- 
gendy  authenticated,  Mr.  Russell's  history  is  a  work  of 
considerable  utility ;  but  to  recommend  it  merely  as  the 
work  of  a  faithful,  or  even  of  an  elegant  compiler,  would 
be  to  deprive  its  author  of  the  praise  to  which  he  is  emi- 
nently entided,  for  the  admiiable  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  the  higher  ofiices  of  the  historian.  The  set- 
dement  and  changes,  as  well  as  the  connexion  and  depend- 
ance  of  the  difierent  nations  of  Europe,  are  traced  and 
illustrated  by  him,  in  a  way  which  must  make  them  familiar 
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to  almost  the  humblest  capacity,  and  this  very  interesting 
part  of  the  work  has  been  mainly  executed,  not  only  by  the 
limitation  of  the  history  to  admitted  fiKts;  but  from  the 
additional  li^t  thrown  back  upon  these  &cts,  by  the  clear 
exposition  which  Mr.  Russell  has  given  of  dseconsequoicea 
which  resulted  from  them.  By  an  adherence  to  tlus  oon* 
nection»  the  true  light  and  harmony  of  history  are  preserved. 
But  such  advanti^;eB,  however  striking,  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  serve  to  recommend  this  admired  work.  Itoo- 
Qorred  to  the  penetrating  mind  of  Mr*  B.n.'wafJI,  that  many 
events  derived  an  air  of  importaBce  merely  fix>HL  the  period 
at  which  they  oceurred,  or  the  personages  who  happened 
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to  be  engagod  in  them.  Such  events  he  has  wisely  passed 
over,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  of  a  more  permanent 
interest ;  and  thus,  without  any  real  sacrifice,  the  labours 
of  the  student  have  been  materially  abridged,  and  what  is 
of  still  more  importance,  his  progress  towards  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  has  been  freed  from  those  frequent 
interruptions,  which  usually  embarrass  the  efK^rts  of  an  or- 
dinary mind. 

Modem  History  opens  to  the  philosopher  and  the  poK- 
ticion  a  spacious  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  obviously  impossible, 
in  the  narrow  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  essay,  to 
enumerate  even  the  principal  works  on  this  subject,  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  historical  student  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  following  series  of  modem  historical 
reading  will  be  found  amply  to  reward  the  diligence  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  prosecution 
of  it. 

It  being  presumed  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  events  of 
^nodem  history  are  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind  by 
the  dilig^tit  perusal  of  Russell's,  or  of  some  other  compen- 
dium, it  may  be  observed  that  the  origin  of  the  barbarous 
tribes,  whose  chiefi,  at  difierent  periods  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is 
niinutely  traced  by  Gibbon  in  the  latter  volumes  of  his  De- 
cline and  Fall,  and  that  so  extensive  is  the  range  of  this 
work,  that  it  fumishes  almost  a  complete  history  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Much  valuable  information,  relative  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  early  periods  of  modern  history,  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  elegant  Histoire  de  Charlemagne^  pub- 
liahed  bjr  Mcms.  Qaillard,  in  the  year  1 782,  in  four  volumes, 
12mo. 

The  general  state  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
described  in  an  animated  manner  by  Berington,  in  the 
iMCond  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abeillard  and 
Heloisa.    This  book  is,  indeed,  highly  creditable  to  its  aa- 
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thon     It  is  composed  from  authentic  materials^  and  conveTs 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  cliaracters  of  whidi  it  treat& 
Though  Mr.  Berington  may  be  deemed   too  partial  in 
ascribing  the  ambitious  aims  of  Pope  Gregory  to  his  ardent 
desire  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  the  remarks  which  he  makes  in  other  parts 
of  his  volume  on  the  futility  of  the  temporal  claims  of  the 
pontifical  see,  evince,  that,  with  whatever  partiality  he  may 
regard  the  proceedings  of  that  pontiff,  it  is  a  partiality  to 
the  man  rather  than  to  his  dignity.      His  passing  insinu- 
ations against  the  Protestants  may  be  forgiven  as  a  saoifice 
necessary  to  deprecate  the  wrath  likely  to  be  exdted  in  the 
bigottedly  orthodox  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the 
general  strain  of  liberality  which  pervades  thb  work. 

The  Abbfe  Sade's  Memohres  star  la  Vie  de  Ftanpois  Be- 
trarquej  in  three  vols.  4to.,  is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
research ;  and  the  very  circumstance  which  constitutes  its 
chief  fault  as  a  biographical  composition,  renders  it  the 
more  interesting  and  useful  to  the  student  of  general  history. 
Its  author  frequently,  and  indeed  systematically,  indulges 
himself  in  details  of  circumstances,  with  which  his  hero  has 
littie  or  no  connexion ;  and  has  thus  contrived  to  interweave 
into  the  memoirs  of  an  anchoret,  a  minute  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Itsdy,  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  style  of  the  Abbe  Sade,  is  too 
frequendy  flippant  and  affected,  and  the  loves  of  Petrarch 
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are  almost  uniformly  dull  and  tiresome.  But  the  rich  fund 
of  general  information  which  is  contfuned  in  these  volumes, 
will  make  ample  amends  for  the  occasional  tediousness  which 
is  apt  to  weaiy  the  patience  of  their  reader. 

A  succinct  narration  of  general  history  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  which  work,  in 
relating  the  origin  of  that  famous  ecclesiastical  feud,  the 
schism  of  the  west,  almost  touches  the  period  of  Petrarch, 
and  traces  the  course  of  the  principal  occurrences  which 
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took  place  in  Italy  and  Europe  in  general,  to  somewhat  be-* 
yond  the  middle  of  the  fifieenA  century. 

An  impartial  and  elaborate  account  of  the  progress  and 
termination  of  the  above-mentioned  schism,  and  of  the 
disputes  which  took  place  between  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  and 
the  representatives  of  the  church,  and  which  for  some  years 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Christendom,  may  be  found  iii 
L'Enfiuit's  Histories  of  the  Councib  of  Constance  and  of 
BasU. 

During  the  decline,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  Europe  was  for  a  considerable  period  involved  in  the 
gloom  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  This  gloom  first  be^ 
gan  to  be  dispelled  in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classic  writers.  In  proportion  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  these  writers  was  disseminated,  the 
human  intellect  was  expanded.  Considerable  advances 
were  made  in  knowledge  at  the  commencement  of  the  fif» 
teaith  century,  before  the  termination  of  which,  literature 
and  the  arts  displayed  a  blaze  of  glory,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Tuscan  merchant,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  became 
the  founder  of  a  family,  the  ramifications  of  which  have,  in 
process  of  time,  been  extended  to  the  principal  sovereignties 
of  Europe. 

The  life  of  this  illustrious  patron  of  literature,  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  was  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.  in  1795.  Few 
works  of  modem  times  have  acquired  greater  reputation 
than  this  elegant  piece  of  biography.  Introducing  his  sub- 
ject by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  who  was  bom  A.  D.  1889,  Mr.  Roscoe  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  progress  of  Lorenzo's  education,  and  traces 
his  history  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  A.  D.  1492.  As 
Lorenzo's  political  connexions  were  very  extensive,  his 
history  embraces  the  principal  occurrences  which  happened 
in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Europe  during  his  life* 
But  Mr.  Roscoe  is  particularly  happy  in  the  delineation  of 
his  hero,  in  the  character  of  an  encourager  of  literature  and 
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the  arto«  The  intimate  friendship  whidk  sobfiisted  between 
Lorenzo  and  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time^  gives 
occasion  to  the  introduction  of  masterly  critirisms  on  the 
labours  of  a  variety  of  scholars  and  artists  of  illastrious 
name.  The  purity  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  taste  b  erinced  by  die 
elegant  simplicity  of  his  style ;  and  his  occasional  trans- 
lations  of  the  poetical  pieces  with  which  his  work  is  inter- 
spersed, may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of  highly  finished 
Tersification. 

The  succeeding  period  of  general  History  is  ably  illus* 
trated  by  the  same  author  in  his  Life  of  Leo  X.  'When 
the  subject  of  a  biographical  memoir  has  acted  a  oonspicu- 
ous  part  in  public  life,  his  private  history  is  so  intermixed 
with  the  general  course  of  historical  events,  that  a  reference 
to  the  one  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  developement  and 
explanation  of  the  other.  Hence  Mr.  Roscoe  was  not  only 
authorized,  but  in  a  manner  compelled,  in  the  work  in 
question,  to  enter  at  large  into  the  state  of  Italy  and  of  Eu* 
rope,  which  had  so  much  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Leo,  and  which  was  also  in  no  small  degree  modified  by 
the  actions  of  that  pontiff.  Even  when  the  power  of  the 
papal  see  had  begun  to  decline,  the  personal  character  of 
an  individual  pope  had  considerable  weight  in  political 
transactions ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Leo  X.  in  particular 
constantly  interposed,  and  frequently  with  decisive  effect, 
in  the  contests  which  took  place  during  his  pontificate,  be- 
tween the  European  powers^  The  causes  and  the  progress 
of  these  contests  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  his  biographer 
to  investigate;  and  this  task  Mr.  Roscoe  has  executed  with 
a  degree  of  diligence  and  impartiality  which  entitles  bim  to 
a  high  encpmium.  In  the  life  of  heo,  as  in  the  life  of  bis 
fether  Lorenzo,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  given  a  copious  bistoiy  of 
the  progres  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

So  extensive  were  the  territories  which  fell  by  inherit- 
ance to  Cliarles  V.  of  Spain,  and  to  the  dominion  of  which 
he  was  called,  by  his  election  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  tiiat  bis  history  occupies  a  vast  space  in  the  ge- 
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aeral  history  of  Europe.  In  this  subject  the  late  Dr.  Ro« 
bertson  found  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  his  talents. 
His  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  ex* 
tended  throu^  four  volumes;  and  .comprehends  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  transactions.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  from  the. 
subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  embracing  the  several  heads  of  Govern- 
ment, Laws,  and  Manners  —  Military  establishments,  and 
the  political  constitution  of  the  principal  states  in  Europe. 
By  many  critics  this  dissertation  is  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable— -certainly  it  is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  Dr* 
Robertson's  work.  It  is  illustrated  and  enriched  by  vari- 
ous notes,  and  by  numerous  references  to  authentic  docu- 
ments. The  history  of  Charles  V.  comprehends  the  event- 
fiil  period,  which  occurred  between  the  years  1500  and 
1559 ;  and  his  biographer  is  naturally  led  to  relate  the  re- 
volution by  which  the  free  constitution  of  Spain  was  over* 
tumed  —  the  rivalship  between  Charles  and  Francis  I.  king 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  imperial  crown  — *  the  long 
and  bloody  wars  which  took  place  between  these  monarchs, 
and  which  for  a  lengthened  period  desolated  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  —  and,  lastly,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany.  A  single  glance  at  these  topics 
will  convince  the  historical  student  of  the  gieat  importance 
of  this  work,  which  is  highly  commendable,  as  evincing  the 
candour  of  its  author,  his  patience  in  research,  the  lumin- 
ousness  of  his  arrangement,  and  the  neatness  and  perspi- 
cuity of  his  style. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  also  conferred  a  signal  obligation  on 
those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  tlie  changes  which  take 
place  in  human  society  and  manners,  by  the  account  of  the 
grand  revolution,  which  took  place  in  the  system  of  Euro- 
pean commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  other  navigators,  which  is  contained  in  his 
History  of  America. 

When  Dr.  Robertson  dropped  the  thread  of  history^  it 
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was  taken  ap  by  Dr.  Watson.  Though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  latter  aathor  follows  his  learned  predecessor  *^pas^ 
sibus  aqtdsj^^  yet  he  has  performed  his  task  with  no  com* 
mon  ability ;  and  his  history  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  11. 
king  of  Spain,  occupies  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  exten* 
sive  collections  of  English  literature.  It  has  been  observed 
that  those  portions  of  time  which  have  been  adorned  by 
virtues,  present  not  any  interesting  materials  for  the  la-, 
hours  of  the  historian.  If  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
be  true  —  if  history  most  strongly  arrests  the  attention 
when  it  is  the  register  of  enormous  crimes,  Dr.  Watson  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  period  which  he  has  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  historic  illustration.  It  is  truly  ^^  atrox  prceUisy 
apimum  casibus!^  A  large  portion  of  the  globe  depended 
for  its  happiness  or  misery  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Philip  II.  His  connexion  with  this  country,  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  maiTiage  with  Mary,  will  interest  the  Eng- 
lish reader  in  his  destiny.  His  unrelenting  bigotry  against 
die  Protestants,  breaking  out  into  acts  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, intermixes  with  his  personal  history  that  of  the 
reformed  religion.  The  struggles  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  throw  off  his 
detested  yoke,  present  a  most  awful  and  important  crisis, 
and  the  reader  is  gratified  by  the  narrative  of  the  rise  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  whose  constitution  was  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  its  founders. 

The  History  of  Philip  II.  brings  the  course  of  events 
down  to  the  year  1598. 

The  Life  of  Philip  III.,  begun  by  Dr.  Watson,  and  after 
his  death  finished  by  his  executor.  Dr. Thompson,  presents 
us  with  an  account  of  the  fruitiess  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  to  subdue  the  Northern  Netherlands,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  Batavian  republic.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  the  account  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  form  an  interesting  subject  of 
historic  narrative.    It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the 
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political  alliances  and  the  wars  of  Philip  IL  and  Philip  III« 
involve  the  interests  of  so  many  states,  that  their  history 
displays  the  general  topics  of  the  history  of  Europe,  during 
the  period  of  the  lives  of  those  monarchs,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  the  year  1621. 

Sooh  after  this  period,  the  royal  authority  was  established 
in  France,  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  party 
of  the  Huguenots,  by  the  transcendent  abilities  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  consequence  of  this  consolidation  of  domes- 
tic power,  the  French  monarchy  attained  to  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  influence  in  the  transactions  of  Europe^ 
and  of  course  its  history  begins  to  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  attention  of  the  student.  This  history  is  narrated 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  and  spirit,  by  Voltaire  in  the  175th 
and  subsequent  chapter  of  his  *^  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et 
I'Esprit  des  Nations"  which  may  be  read  with  considerable 
profit,  as  well  as  with  much  amusement. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  religious  troubles  which 
at  this  epoch  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Germany,  are  re- 
lated with  more  fidelity  than  elegance  by  Harte  in  his  Life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  A  more  popular  narrative  of  these 
interesting  events  is  to  be  found  in  Schiller's  history  of  tiie 
thirty  years'  war. 

Voltidre's  Life  of  Louis  XIV.  will  conduct  the  reader  to 
tlie  period  when,  in  consequence  of  the  alliances  formed  by 
the  English  nation  with  various  continental  powers,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  strictiy  connected  with  that  of  our  na- 
tive land.* 

It  is  indeed  advisable  that  during  the  whole  course  of 
reading  as  referring  to  Modem  History,  a  steady  eye  should 

*  In  the  foregoing  detailed  course  of  Modern  History^  such  works 
have  been  industriously  selected,  as  may  serve  to  exhibit,  besides  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  states  and  chieftains,  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  literature  and  the  arts.  These  topics  are  too  often  neglected 
by  general  historians.  They,  however,  claim  the  attention  of  him  who 
would  wish  to  become  well  acquainted  with  our  common  fortune — and 
the  reader  of  well  disciplined  feelings  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  occa- 
sionally to  retire  from  the  spectacle  of  fields  of  carnage,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  calm  and  tranquil  pursuits  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher. 
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be  directed  to  the  History  of  England.  To  this,  as  to  a 
eentral  point,  the  historical  inquiries  of  an  English  gentle- 
man should  habitually  tend.  <^  Nature/'  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
justly  observes,  '^  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  a  lively  im- 
pulse to  extend  the  narrow  span  of  our  existence,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  events  that  have  happened  on  the  soO 
which  we  inhabit,  of  the  characters  and  actions  of  those 
men,  from  whom  our  descent  as  individuals  or  as  a  people 
is  probably  derived.*  The  same  laudable  emulation  will 
prompt  us  to  review  and  to  enrich  our  common  treasure  of 
national  glory:  and  those  who  are  best  entitled  to  the 
esteem  of  posterity  are  the  most  inclined  to  celebrate  the 
merits  of  their  ancestors."  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
endeavour  to  give  any  additional  weight  to  the  suflrage  of  a 
writer  so  eminently  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  departments  of  historical  study.  The 
following  sketch  of  a  course  of  English  History,  is  there- 
fore introduced  without  any  farther  preliminary  remarks. 

*  If  it  be  true>  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  nature  is  uni- 
form in  her  operations,  the  foregoing  observation  of  Mr.  Gibbon  is  miore 
oratorical  than  strictly  correct.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Missionary  Proyart,  there  has  existed  at  least  one  nation,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  entertained  no  wish  **  to  extend  the  narrow  span  of  thdr 
existence"  by  a  reference  to  the  transactions  of  thai  forefathers. 
Speaking  of  the  natives  of  Loango,  the  good  father  says,  ''  They  are 
endowed  with  a  happy  memor}\  The  missionaries  saw  some,  who, 
within  a  month,  have  repeated  Grod's  commandments,  which  they  had 
heard  only  once  recited  in  a  public  place.  They  make  no  use,  how- 
ever, of  this  faculty,  for  transmitting  to  future  ages  what  passes  among 
them  that  is  memorable,  assuming  as  a  principle,  that  they  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  what  is  strictly  necessary,  as  well  for  knowledge  as 
for  the  wants  of  life;  they  all  live,  with  regard  to  history,  in  that  in- 
difference which  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  places, 
who  know  no  more  of  what  passed  in  France  under  Lewis  the  Great, 
than  under  Julius  Cesar.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  do  not  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  done  by  their  fathers,  they  «nswer,> 
that  it  signifies  little  to  know  how  the  dead  have  lived;  the  main 
point  is,  that  the  living  should  be  honest  people.  According  to  the 
same  principle,  they  keep  no  account  of  their  age:  it  would  be,  say 
they,  loading  one's  memory  with  an  useless  reckoning,  since  it  does  not 
hinder  us  from  dying,  and  gives  us*  oo  insight  into  the  tenn  of  one's 
life."— Proyar/'i  Hut,  f{f  lioango^  chap.ym. 
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It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  most  elaborate,  and 
perhaps  the  most  fiuthfiil  general   History  of  England 
should  have  been  composed  by  a  foreigner,   Kapin   de 
Thoyras,  a  French  refugee,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
native  country  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nants.    His  voluminous  work  is  of  great  authority 
on  account  of  his  perpetual  references  to  original  docu- 
ments;   and  the  ample   quotations  which   he  fi*equently 
makes  from  important  state-papers,  confer  upon  it  addi- 
tional value.     He  has  so  copiously  detailed  the  matters 
which  were  agitated  in  the  turbulent,  but  prudent  parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I.,  ^as  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  rise  of 
those  parties  which  to  this  day  divide  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.    On  the  dark  and  horrible  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  he  perhaps  throws  as  much  light  as  it  is 
now  possible  to  obtain.     In  reference  to  this  important 
period,  he  has  stated  historical  difficulties  with  candour, 
and  in  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  parties,  he 
has  weighed  evidence  with  laudable  scrupulosity.     It  may 
however  be  discerned  that  the  bias  of  his  afiections  inclines 
to  the  Whigs.     But  such  is  the  authenticity  of  his  mate- 
rials, and  so  impartial  are  the  general  conduct  and  results 
of  his  investigations,  that  his  history  to  this  day  deservedly 
maintmns  a.  considerable  degree  of  popularity. 

The  continuation  of  Rapines  history,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Tindal,  his  translator,  but  which  it  is  now  under- 
stood was  in  reali^  written  by  Dr.  Birch,  is  copious  to 
prolixity;  but  it  gives  a  dear  view  of  the  intrigues  of 
party,  and  of  the  parliamentary  manceuvres  which  have  in 
modem  times  taken  place  of  the  violent  and  mortal  con- 
tests of  the  barons  of  old. 

Hume's  History  of  England  affords  a  singular  instance 
of  a  literary  production  at  first  unjustly  depreciated,  and 
afterwards  gradually  winning  its  way  to  a  station  of  high 
eminence  in  general  estimation.  On  the  appearance  of 
that  portion  of  his  work  which  he  first  submitted  to  the 
public  inspection,  viz.  the  history  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
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Mr.  Hume  was  assailed,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  <<  by  a 
universal  cry  of  reproach  and  disapprobation.'' 

The  leaders  of  the  public  opinion  were  at  that  time 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Whig  prindples,  which  justi- 
fied the  claim  of  King  William  III.  and  consequently  of 
the  Hanover  &mily,  to  the  throne  of  these  realms;  and 
they  received  ift'ith  indignation  references  to  ancient  autho- 
rities and  coloured  statements  of  facts,  which  tended  to 
controvert  many  of  their  favourite  maxims.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Hume's  sceptical  notions  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion were  well  known  to  the  literary  public ;  and  his  repu- 
tation was  attacked  by  a  union  of  orthodox  zeal  and 
political  enthusiasm.  His  constitutional  apathy,  however, 
prevented  him  from  being  discouraged ;  and  he  proceeded 
by  degrees  to  enlarge  his  plan,  till  his  History  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar,  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  In 
process  of  time  this  history  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  standard  work ;  and  its  merits  are  certainly 
very  considerable.  In  his  selection  of  topics,  its  author  is 
judicious  —  in  his  investigation  of  facts,  he  is  in  the  main 
accurate  and  precise  —  in  his  delineations  of  character,  he 
evinces  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  Calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  and  impartial  enquiry  have,  it  lias 
been  observed,  tended  to  confirm  rather  than  to  controvert 
tliose  views  of  the  progress  of  the  British  constitution, 
which  for  a  time  rendered  him  so  unpopular  as  a  historian. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  liberties  of  English- 
men are  not  to  be  staked  upon  precedent  —  we  may  there- 
fore read  with  patience  even  an  industriously  ample  record 
of  the  despotic  maxims  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
certain  of  our  ancient  monarchs ;  and  while  improvements 
in  our  own  civil  polity  can  be  peaceably  effected  by  the 
regular  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  we  may  listen 
without  vexation  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Tudors.  The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Hume  is  however  a 
want  of  tliat  feeling  of  sympathy  witli  the  general  body  of 
the  community,  which  fosters  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
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generous  principles  of  freedom.  He  views  with  little  or 
no  indignation,  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  despotism ;  and 
records  with  fiigid  apathy  the  glorious  struggles  of  the 
assertors  of  liberty.  He  can  bestow  a  sigh  upon  the 
sufferings  of  men  exalted  in  rank  and  endued  with  power ; 
but  for  plebeian  sorrows  he  has  no  pity. 

The  continuations  of  Hume's  history  by  SmoUet  and 
Belsham,  are  rather  the  essence  of  gazettes  and  party 
pamphlets,  than  specimens  of  genuine  historical  com- 
position. 

If  any  tory  poison  lurk  in  that  portion  of  Hume's  His- 
toiy,  which  treats  of  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
the  antidote  is  to  be  found,  in  **  The  History  of  England, 
from  the  accesion  of  James  I.  to  the  elevation  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  by  Catharine  Macauley."    This  work  exhibits 
the  view  in  which  the  most  interesting  period  of  English 
history  is  contemplated  by  the  stem  spirit  of  a  female  re- 
publican.   Mrs.  Macauley  had  studied  with  fixed  attention 
the  voluminous  writings  in  which  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  polity  were  freely  discussed  by  the  industrious  scho- 
lars, who  dignified  the  annals  of  English  literature  during 
the  reign  of  James,  and  of  the  first  and -second  Charles. 
From  these  writers,  she  has  imbibed  those  maxims,  which, 
in  the  course  of  her  history,  she  has  steadily  maintained  as 
the  standard  of  political  exceUence.     An  inspection  of  her 
references,  and  an  examination  of  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing notes,  which  she  has  appended  to  her  narrative,  will 
afford  ample  proof,  that  in  the  mvestigation  of  facts,  she 
has   had   recourse   to   the  most  genuine   sources   of  in- 
formation. 

When  the  student  has,  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Rapin  and  Hume,  obtained  a  dear  notion  of  the  general 
course  of  events  in  the  English  History,  he  may  read  with 
advantage  Henry's  History,  originally  published  in  six 
volumes,  quarto.  In  this  work,  the  several  topics  of  his- 
torical information,  at  certain  defined  periods,  are  discussed 
in  separate  chapters.  By  this  novel  plan,  the  course  of 
historical  narrative  is  necessarily  interrupted;  but  in  the 
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work  in  question,  this  fault^s  compensated  by  the  exht- 
bition  of  a  mass  of  minute  and  particular  information,  col- 
lected with  great  research,,  and  which  throws  a  much 
clearer  light  upon  the  literature,  arts,  and  manners  of  the 
several  periods  of  our  history,  than  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  perusal  of  works,  composed  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. 

The  History  of  Great-  Britain,  connected  with  the  Chro- 
nology of  Europe,  by  James  Petit  Andrews,  F.  A.S.,  is  also 
a  publication  singular  in  its  design,  but  of  no  inconsiderable 
utility.     Of  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  following  account  is 
given  in  the  preface.     ^*  The  History  of  England  is  meant 
to  be  concisely  told,  yet  not  so  briefly  as  to  leave  any  material 
circumstances  omitted.    The  corresponding  page  of  general 
chronology,  is  extended  on  the  same  system  to  comprdiend 
the  annals  of  every  Eurc^ean  state,  and  only  wanders  into 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  when  tempted  by  circum- 
stances closely  connected   with  the  interests  of  Europe. 
The  notes  are  intended  to  contain  events  of  an  inferior 
class,  which,  although  not  foreign  to  the  text,  are  yet  not 
necessary  to  be  intruded  on  those  who  read  only  for  solid 
information.     To  each  book  are  added  two  Appendixes. 
The  one  tells  such  incidents  as  could  not  properly  be 
thrown  into  the  notes;    relates  the  life  of  every  distin- 
guished British  writer;  includes  a  specimen  of  his  worics, 
if  poetical;  and  thos  becomes  a  chronicle  of  British  liter- 
ature*    The  otlier  presents  an  analysis  of  the  times  and 
their  manners,  under  the  respective  heads  of  Religion,  Qo- 
vemment^"  Sec 

In  the  two  volumes,  which  he  lived  to  publish,  Mr.  An- 
drews executed  with  diligence  and  success  what  he  thus 
imdertodc  to  perfonn ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  his 
labours  were  diverted  to  other  objects,  and  at  length  pre- 
matorely  dosed  by  hia  death,  when  he  had  arrived  at  llie 
period  of  the  accession  of  Edward  VL 

The  early  history  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  most  othern»- 
tions,  is  obscured  by  fiddes,  which  ai*e  detaSed  wjdi  every 
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grace  of  style,  in  the  History  of  Buchanan.  But  whoever 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
periods  of  the  Scottish  Anqals,  will  do  well  to  peruse  with 
attention  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  during  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Mary,  and  King  James  VI.  till  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Engl/md ;  and  Laing's  History  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Union  of  tlie  Crowns,  on  the  accession 
of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  Union  of 
the  Kingdoms,  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  These 
are  standard  works,  and  are  executed  in  so  able  a  manner, 
as  at  once  to  instruct  the  inqubitive  mind,  and  to  gratify 
refined  taste. 

No  work  has  hitherto  superseded  Ldand's  History  of 
Ireland,  which  traces,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  trans^ 
actions  which  took  place  in  that  country,  from  the  Inva* 
sion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  the  reign  of 
M^iUiam  III. 

In  the  History  of  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Warrington, 
the  reader  will  find  collected  all  the  facts,  which  can  throw 
light  upon  the  government,'  manners,  and  final  subjugation 
of  a  people,  still  strongly  marked  by  distinctive  charac* 
teristics  and  peculiar  customs. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  operation  of  a  great 
law  of  our  nature,  that  the  stream  of  History  should  become 
more  mixed  and  polluted,  in  proportion  as  it  flows  farther 
from  its  source.  Secondary  historians  are  apt  to  view  facta 
through  peculiar  media ;  and  from  various  motives,  to  give 
an  erroneous  representation  of  their  nature  and  bearings. 
To-  which  it  may  be  added,  that  events  and  circumstances, 
wluch  to  one  man  appear  of  Iktie  or  no  moment,  are  regarded 
by  another  as  extremely  important  Hejioe  the  student  of 
English  history  who  has  leisure,  industry,  and  opportuni^ 
to  encounter  the  laborious  undertaking,  will  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  ascend  to  the  original  writers  of  our  annals,  and 
diligeacitly  to  peruse  the  statements  which  they  have  handed 
down  to  posterity*  Of  these  writers,  a  catalogue,  accom- 
panied with  copious  critical  remarks,  is  given  in  Nichol- 
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son's  English  historical  Library,  of  which  the  followinj* 
ahridgment,  may  at  least  serve  to  evince  what  copious 
materials  serve  to  throw  light  on  almost  every  period  of  our 

annals. 

The  earliest  document  of  English  history,  now  known  to 
be  extant,  is  Gildas's  Epistola  de  Excidio  Britannias,  or  ac- 
count of  the  devastation  of  Britain,  by  the  Caledonians  and 

the  Saxons. 

Next  in  order,  occurs  tlie  Venerable  Bede's  Historian 
J^cdesiasticae  gentis  Anglorum  Libri  tres,  which,  though 
professedly  a  history  of  the  church,  throws  some  light  on 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 

Nennius,  a  monk  who  flourished  in  the  year  830,  com- 
posed several  works,  of  which  the  only  one  remaining,  is 
his  Historia  Britonum. 

The  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  will  convey  to  the  philosophical 
repdei*  many  suggestions,  as  to  the  state  of  society  and 
fanners  in  the  tenth  century,  at  which  period  they  were 
promulgated. 

The  romances  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  un- 
important annals  of  Caradocus,  the  monk  of  Lancarvan, 
will  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  a  perusal :  but  the  reader 
will  derive  some  interesting  information  from  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  and  the  Life  of  Alfred,  commenced  by  Asserius 
Menevensis,  and  completed  by  some  of  his  learned  contem- 
poraries. 

Ethelward  Patricius  lived  in  the  year  1090,  and  compiled 
A  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  the  time  of  Edgar. 

Verst^an's  Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence  in  Anti- 
quities, though  by  no  means  devoid  of  error,  treats  some- 
what at  large  on  the  language,  religion,  manners,  and 
government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

It  is  not  less  true  than  surprising,  that  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  remote  periods  of  English  history,  from  the 
twilight  of  Iceland.  Aras  Erode  in  his  history  of  that 
island,  gives  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
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And  England.  The  Norwegian  histories  of  Theodoric,  and 
of  Snorro  Sturlesonius,  are  also  said  to  toueh  upon  the  ex" 
ploits  of  our  Danish  kings. 

Saxo  Grammadcus,  Sweao  Agoiris,  aKd  OIaui»  Worinius^ 
in  their  respective  work»,  take  cursoiy  notice  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  England* 

After  the  Conquest^  Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyhind,  wrote 
a  history  of  his  convent,  in  which  he  incidentally  narrates 
the  genera]  occurrences,  which  took  place  in  England^ 
during  the  period  of  which  he  treats^  which  commences 
A.D.  626,  and  terminates  A.D.  1069. 

Marianus  Scotus,  a  monk  of  Mentz,  wrote  a  general  his- 
toiy  of  Europe,  in  which  he  traces  the  English  History  to 
the  year  108S.    , 

Of  the  history  of  Marianus,  much  use  was  made  by 
Florentius  Bravonius,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  who,  how- 
ever, made  considerable  additions  to  his  narrative  of  events. 
The  work  of  Florentius,  which  is  carried  to  the  year 
1119,  wasomtinued  ^y  years  &rther  by  one  of  hb  brother 
monks. 

Eadmerus,  a  monk  of  Ciemterbury,  wrote  the  history  of 
'William  I.  and  II.  and  of  Henry  I.  with  great  judgment 
and  impartiality. 

High  encomiums  have  been  jtistly  bestowed  on  the  work 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Gestis  Anglomm,  which 
contains  a  view  of  the  English  history,  from  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  to  the  end  (rf*  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen.  * 

The  historical  works  of  Simeon  Dunehnensis,  of  Ealred', 
Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  and  of  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
don,  though  they  throw  some  light  on  the  annals  of  th^ 
twelfth  century,  are-  but  of  minor  importance. 

Oervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  wrote  much  at  lai^ 
upon  the  British  Histoiy;  but  the  only  portion  of  his  work 
which  has  survived  to  modem  times,  comm^ioes  with*  the 
jFear  1112,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  L 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Roger  de  HbvedeO}  a  contemporary  with  the  two  former 
hiitoriansy  has  traced  our  history  to  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  John. 

Ralph  de  Diceto^  Dean  of  London,  who  is  mudi  praised 
by  the  illustrious  Selden,  wrote  two  historical  treatises,  the 
latter  of  which  terminates  with  the  early  years  of  the  rdgn 
of  John. 

Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Albansi  was  endued  with  a 
degree  of  intellect  and  integrity,  far  superior  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
profession  to  which  he  was  devoted.  His  Historia  Mijor, 
as  continued  by  Rischanger,  contains  the  history  of  our 
kings,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  to  the 
conclusion  of  that  of  Henry  III.  Though  the  chronicle  of 
the  same  author  purports  to  be  merely  an  abridgment  of 
the  above-mentioned  work,  it  in  point  of  £em^  contains  se- 
veral particulars,  which  are  not  therein  mentioned. 

The  chronicle  of  Melross,  which  is  brought  down  to  the 
year  1270,  though  it  was  compiled  in  Scotland,  treats  prin- 
cipally of  the  affairs  of  England. 

The  history  of  Thomas  Wikes,  canon  regular  of  Osney, 
near  Oxford,  b^ins  at  the  conquest,  and  ends  at  the  death 
of  Henry  I. 

The  Polychronicon  Temporum  of  Roger  Cestrieus, 
traces  our  history  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  year 
1S30. 

From  the  chronicles  of  John  Brompt(Hi,  Walter  Hem- 
mingford,  and  Ralph  Higden,  some  useful  information  may 
be  gleaned. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictiiie 
order,  compiled  a  history  which  ends  at  the  year  1S07,  and 
was  continued  by  Adam  Merimuth  to  the  year  1380. 

ITie  chronicle  of  Henry  Knighton  touches  slightly  on 
the  Saxon  period  of  our  history,  but  treats  more  at  lai^ 
of  the  posterior  events  to  the  year  1395. 

The  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
accurate  account  of  the  wars  of  Edward  III*  and  of  the 
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dumtlerly  reign  of  his  successor,  Richard  IL  is  to  be  £)und 
in  the  chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart 

Thc»nas  Walsingham,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St  Al- 
bans, took  up  the  thread  o£  our  history  where  it  was 
dropped  by  Matthew  Paris*  and  continued  it  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  V* 

Of  the  disasters  which  befel  the  English  in  France,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI«  a  particular 
accoimt  is  given  in  the  chronicles  of  Monstrelet. 

William  Caxton,  who  was  a  menial  servant  to  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  wrote  a  his- 
tory entitled  Fructus  Temparum^  in  the  latter  portion  of 
which  he  narrates  interesting  transactions,  the  truth  of 
which,  from  the  situation  that  he  held  in  the  family  of  the 
Duchess,  he  had  good  means  of  ascertaining. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Robert  Fabi&n,  a  merchant  (rf* 
London,  wrote  his  Historianim  Concordantitc,  which  is 
held  in  particular  esteem,  on  account  of  the  minuteness 
with  which  he  gives  the  local  history  of  the  Metropolis. 

Polydore  Virgil's  history  supplies  a  chasm  of  almost 
sev^ity  years  m  our  annals,  including  particularly  the  lives 
€3f  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V.  His  work  also  contains 
the  view  taken  by  a  zealous  Catholic  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  history  of  the  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, was  written  by  Edward  Hall,  whose  work  is,  how« 
ever,  chiefly  valued  by  such  of  our  antiquaries  as  are 
curious  concerning  the  changes  of  costume,  which  took 
place  in  England,  in  the  times  of  which  he  treats. 

The  chronicle  of  Ralph  Holinshed,  continued  to  the  year 
1586  by  John  Hooper,  alias  Vowel,  is  a  work  deservedly 
held  in  high  estimation. 

John  Stow,  who  died  A.  D.  1605,  left  behind  him  a 
historical  work,  the  fruit  of  forty  years'  research ;  in  the  re- 
vising and  contiauing  of  whidi  Edward  Hows  was  em- 
ployed for  thirty  years  more.    The  result  of  this  industry 
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is  an  excellent  arrangement  of  a  great  variety  of  raluable 

materials. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  author  of  the 
English  Historical  Library,  the  chronicle  of  John  S^peed  is 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  now  extant.  It  commences  with 
the  earliest  period  of  our  history,  and  is  continued  to  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  James  L 

The  chronicle  of  Richard  Baker  contmns  the  histoiy  of 
our  kings,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the, 
reign  of  James  I.     It  was  brought  down  to  the  Restoi*ation 
by  Edward  Philip.     This  work  is  not,  however,  r^arded 
as  by  any  means  equal,  in  interest  and  authority,  to  that 
of  Speed.  * 

From  the  period  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  original  records  of  our  history  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament  and 
of  our  courts  of  law;  in  royal  proclamations,  manifestoes, 
and  charters;  in  voluminous  collections  of  state-papers 
made  by  Rushworth,  Thurloe,  Clarendon,  Whitelocke^ 
Dalrymple,  and  others,  which  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  this  Essay  to  enumerate.  To  this  stock  of 
documents,  the  curiosity  of  inquirers,  and  the  h'berality  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  are  almost  annually  making  im- 
portant additions;  so  that  with  regard  to  the  later  annals 
of  the  British  history,  tiie  student  is  rather  in  danger  of 
being  bewildered  by  the  variety,  than  of  being  left  in  the 
dark  by  the  want,  of  historical  materials. 

*  Most  of  our  ancient  historians  will  be  found  in  Sir  Heniy  SavUle'a 
Quinque  Scriptores  Anglis  Historiae,  printed  in  165S;  in  the  Rerum 
Anglicanarum  Scriptores,  pubUshed  at  Oxford  in  1684;  and  in  two  toIs. 
of  Dr.  Gale,  the  first  containing  five,  and  the  second,  fifteen  historical 
writers.  There  are  separate  editions  of  Marianus,  of  Florentius,  of 
Eadmerus,  of  Matthew  Paris,  of  Trivet,  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  of 
Froissart,of  T.  Walsingham,  and  of  William  Caxton.  —  Of  Frbissart 
and  of  Monstrelet,  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  of  Hafod,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  has  favoured  the  public  with  translations,  which  will  long 
survive  as  memorials  of  his  industry,  and  of  his  ability. 
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Though  nothing  can  be  fiirtlier  removed  from  a  spirit  of 
strife  and  discord  than  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  those 
principles  of  genuine  Christianity,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  in- 
culcate, above  all  things,  the  virtues  of  justice,  benevolence, 
and  mutual  forbearance,  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that^ 
by  the  intermixture  of  human  interests  with  matters  purely 
spiritual,  our  holy  &ith  has  been  perverted  into  an  occasion 
of  animosity ;  and  religious  disputes  have  even  influenced 
the.  destiny  of  states  and  kingdoms.  The  struggles  of  the 
first  Christians  against  the  power  of  paganism  ;  the  rise  and 
progress  of  theological  sects  and  opinions ;  the  gradual  usur- 
pations of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  —  and  the  rapid  decline  of 
their  authority,  at  the  period  when  the  human  mind  was 
roused  from  the  long  sleep  of  ignorance  —  the  various 
modifications  of  religious  establishments  —  the  oppression 
exercised,  in  difierent  countries,  by  the  professors  of 
the  dominant  belief,  and  the  resistance  made  against  that 
oppression  by  sectaries  —  these  are  topics  which  cannot  be 
neglected  by  him  who  would  fully  rei^  the  best  fruit  of 
historical  inquiries  •— an  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  intellect  These  topics,  indeed,  are  so  prominent 
in  importance,  that  they  continually  present  themselves  to 
view  in  the  details  of  the  civil  history  of  the  world.  But 
they  well  merit  being  considered  as  objects  of  primary  con- 
sidemtion ;  and  being  thus  considered,  •  they  constitute  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  This  thorny  maze  of  in- 
quiry has  been  explored  by  a  multitude  of  writers,  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  industry  and  discretion.  But  the  views  of 
the  student  of  general  history  will  be  most  completely 
answered  by  the  perusal  of  the  work  of  Mosheim,  whose 
learning  and  whose  patience  in  investigation,  are  only  to  be 
equalled  by  his  candour  as  a  critic,  and  by  his  fidelity  as  a 
narrator  of  fiu;ts. 

The  general  history  of  our  native  country,  will  give  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  good  sense  and  vigour,  from  time  to  time 
evinced  by  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  in  resisting  the 
extravagant  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  pontifical  court. 
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But  the  aeries  of  the  events  and  transactions  which  finally 
liberated  the  subjects  of  these  realms  firom  the  yoke  of  Po- 
pery, are  recorded  with  due  particularity  and  minuteness 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformati(»i.  In 
point  of  composition  this  work  is  not  a  model  of  elegance ; 
but  its  matter  is  excellent,  and  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  founded  on  the  most  authentic  documents. 

Whosoever  wishes  to  trace  the  ramifications  of  Sectari- 
anism in  England,  may  be  referred  to  Neale's  History  of 
the  Piuritans,  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  which,  commenc- 
ing at  the  rise  of  Non-conformity  in  the  days  of  ElizabeCh, 
traces  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  English  Protestant 
Dissenters,  to  the  triumph  of  tlie  principles  of  equity  in  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary. 

A  spirited  account  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  found  in  Cook's  history 
of  that  important  event,  and  in  Dr.  M^Crie's  Life  of  John 
Knox ;  the  favourable  rec^tion  of  which  works  is  a  happy 
indication  of  the  encouragement  at  this  day  affi>rded,  by  the 
suffirage  of  the  public,  to  industrious  research,  and  honest 
representation  of  &cts,  and  a  rational  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  religious  Uberty. 

The  subsequent  annals  of  Scottish  ecclesiastial  afiESBiirs  axe 
given  in  sufficient  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  and 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Spottiswood's  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  —  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
struggles  against  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  which, 
firom  time  to  time,  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  Scotland,  till, 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
Government  was  firmly  established  in  that  country,  are  in 
no  publication  so  ably  narrated  as  in  Mr.  Liung^s  histoiy, 
which  has  before  been  mentioned  with  due  applause. 

To  the  books  which  have  been  recommended  as  worthy 
of  perusal  in  the  foregoing  course  of  History,  it  were  an  easy 
task  to  make  considerable  additions.  But  in  a  sketch  of 
tins  nature,  designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  young  Academic* 
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selection  is  obviously  more  desirable  than  variety  -—  com- 
pactnessy  than  di£Pusion.  Though,  therefore,  many  works 
of  indisputable  merit  are  omitted  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  series  of  which  it  is  composed,  will  be  found 
tolerably  well  connected,  sufficiently  complete,  and,  above 
all,  selected  with  impartiality.  In  the  perusal  of  these,  as 
indeed  of  any  historical  works,  the  student  must  not  neg- 
lect the  requisite  geographical  investigations ;  nor  must  he 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  dry  arrangements  of  Chronology. 
It  will,  of  course,  then  be  expedient  that  he  should  provide 
himself  with  the  best  maps,  both  ancient  and  modem,  and 
with  the  most  copious  and  accurate  historical  and  chronolo- 
gical tables,  by  frequent  reference  to  which,  his  memory 
will  be  aided,  and  a  more  vivid  representation  of  past  trans- 
actions will  be  impressed  upon  his  mind.  But  above  all— 
for  the  precept  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  anxiously 
inculcated  —  let  him  make  historical  &cts  the  subjects  of 
serious  meditation.  Let  him  consider  them  as  exhibiting 
a  picture  of  human  life,  and  as  tending  to  refine  the  moral 
sense,  and  to  correct  the  evil  passions  of  men,  by  exhibiting, 
in  striking  points  of  view,  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  de- 
formity of  vice. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Objects  of  Qeognphy-*-Grdes  on  the  Globe -*L»dtade  wadLoag^ 
tude — Zones — £Kze  and  Shape  of  the  Earth — Ediptic — Principal 
diyisions  of  Land  and  Water, 


1h£  term  Geography  is  derived  from  yiy,  the  Earthy 
and  y^a^cif}  I  describes  and,  agreeably  to  its  etymolc^- 
cal  meaning,  it  signifies  a  description  of  the  Earth. 

Geography  has  for  its  objects,  (1),  The  surftce  of 
the  earth,  its  divisions,  and  their  relative  situations;  the 
climate  and  soil  of  each;  the  &ce  of  the  country;  and 
the  enumeration  of  its  productions  and  animals :  (2)  The 
divisions  of  the  earth  as  inhabited  by  nations  of  men, 
(such  as  empires,  kingdoms,  republics,  provinces,  &a 
and  the  origin,  language,  religion,* government,  political 
power,  commerce^  mental  culture,  and  manners  and  customs 
of  those  nations.  Tlie  first  class  of  these  objects  comes 
under  the  head  oS  Physical  or  Natural  Geography  s  the  other, 
under  that  of  Civil  and  Political  Geography,  —  Other 
arrangements  have  been  adopted  by  different  writers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  figure  of  the  earth,  is  very  nearly 
that  of  a  perfect  globe  or  sphere.  (See  Vol.  II.  Astronomy.) 
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Hence  ^obes  give  a  better  idea  of  the  form  and  relative 
situations  of  countries^  than  maps  can  do. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  earth  moves  completely  romid 
the  sun  in  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  hours; 
and  that  it  turns  completely  round,  from  west  to  east,  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  This  last  motion  being  the  same 
as  it  would  be,  if  the  earth  moved  upon  an  axis  or  spindle,  an 
imaginary  line  passing  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  may 
be  supposed  to  turn,  is  called  its  Ajns.  The  extremities  of  the 
axis  are  called  Poles  j  the  one,  the  nearer  to  the  country  we 
inhabit,  is  called  the  North  Pole;  the  other,  the  South  Po^s. 
The  parts  of  the  heavens  to  which  these  point,  are  also  called 
the  Poles ;  and  though  the  axis  of  the  earth,  in  moving  round 
the  sun,  always  retains  a  parallel  direction  (i.  e.  in  eveiy 
position  is  parallel  to  what  it  was  in  every  other),  yet  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fixed  stars  is  so  great,  that,  in  comparison  with 
it,  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  though  above  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  millions  of  miles,  becomes  a  mere  speck, 
and  the  poles  of  the  earth  appear,  iii  every  situation  of  the 
earth,  to  point  at  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens.  Hence 
the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth  produce  no 
apparent  motion  in  the  poles  of  the  heavens:  and  those 
stars  which  are  nearest  to  either  of  the  poles,  appear  to 
move  round  the  earth  in  smaller  circles  than  those  which 
sae.  more  remote, 

A  line  drawn  round  a  globe  is  obviously  a  circle*  Upon 
artificial  globes,  various  circles  are  described,  the  utility  of 
which  will  soon  appear;  and  though  there  are,  of  course, 
no  such  cirdes  on  the  surfiu^e  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  hea- 
vens, it  is  convenient  to  imagine  them  there ;  and  we  speak 
of  them,  without  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  really  so  de- 
lineated. 

That  circle  on  the  surfiu:e  of  the  globe  which  is  every 
where  equally  distant  from  each  pole,  is  called  the  ^jua- 
ior ;  and  it  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts  or  Hemi- 
spheres^ the  Northern  and  the  Southern.—-  If  a  plane  passing 


aqoBtoty  be  oonceiTed  to  extend  to 

^l*^-^«f^  irhich  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to 

^'^^  7  jS^^  an  imaginary  circle,  which  is  called 

ptf^  ly>**'*^^»  ^  JSjiiiworfm/,-  and  for  the  reason 

(^  ^^^^^i  in  reference  to  the  poles,  diis  circle  always 

j/^^^^  exactly  the  same  situation,  whatever  be  the  sita- 

^^fthe  earth  in  its  orbit.     The  appellation,  Eguinoo 

^ is  given  to  it,  because  when  the  sun,  through  the 

^iiiuaI  motion  of  the  earth,  is  seen  in  this  circle,    the 

^sy6  and   nights  are  equal  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

^bmetimes  the  terrestrial  equator  is  called  the  Equinoctial 

Line  J  or,  (especially  in  the  older  accounts  of  voyages)  M^ 

lAne. 

Those  circles  which  pass  through  both  poles,  are  called 
Meridians  i  or,  more  properly,  the  halves  of  these  circles, 
from  pole  to  pole,  are  thus  named :  and  meridians  are  said 
to  be  meridians  of  the  places  through  which  they  pass,  as 
the  Meridian  of  London^  &c.  As  it  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient to  describe  meridians  for  all  the  places  noted 
on  the  artificial  globe,  the  brass  circle  in  which  it  turns,  is 
employed  to  r^iesent  the  meridian  of  any  place  under  it, 
and  is  called  the  Brazen  Meridian.  If  the  meridiaas  on 
the  earth's  surface  be  extended  into  the  ccmcave  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  the  circles  which  they  form  in  it  are  also 
called  Meridians;  and  their  name  is  derived  firom  tlie 
fiict,  that  when  the  sun  is  seen  upon  one  of  them,  it  is 
mid-day  (meridies)  at  all  the  places  of  which  it  is  the 
meridian* 

All  circles  are  considered  as  divisible  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty  equal  parts,  called  Degrees:  each  d^ree  into  sixty 
Minutes;  each  minute  into  sixty  Seconds;  each  second  into 
sixty  Thirds;  and  so  on.  These  divisions  are  thus  marked : 
29°  13'  54^^,  &c.  i.  e.  twenty-nine  degrees,  thirteen  minutes, 
My-four  seconds,  &c.  A  Semicircle  (or  half  a  circle)  con- 
tains 180°;  and  a  Quadrant  (or  quarter  of  a  circle)  con- 
tains 90\ 
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Suppose  any  meridian  to  be  opposite  to  the  sun :  Before 
it  comes  agfun  to  the  same  situation,  every  degree  on  the 
equator  must  have  been  opposite  to  the  sun.  But  if  360** 
come  successively  opposite  to  the  sun  in  twenty-four  hours, 
15^  will  come  successively  in  one  hour.  If  then  through 
every  15th  degree  on  the  equator,  a  meridian  be  drawn, 
each  of  these  will  be  opposite  to  the  sun  an  hour  sooner 
than  the  next  western  meridian.  Meridians  so  drawn  are 
called  Hour-circles :  but  on  large  globes,  the  meridians  are 
more  commonly  drawn  through  every  10th  degree. 

If  on  a  plane  (that  is,  flat  surface,)  we  know  the  distance 
of  a  point  from  each  of  two  straight  lines,  whose  situation 
we  know,  we  can. obviously  find  the  situation  of  the  point. 
Straight  lines  cannot  be  drawn  on  a  globe,  but  circles  can ; 
and  the  distance  of  a  point  from  two  known  circles,  enables 
us  to  find  the  place  of  the  point 

The  equator  and  some  particular  meridian  which  is  caUed 
the  First  Meridian^  are  the  circles  thus  employed ;  apd  the 
distance  from  them  is  measured  in  degrees^  because  the 
number  of  degrees  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  globe, 
and  the  real  distance  does. 

The  geographers  of  different  countries  fix  upon  different 
meridians.  In  the  British  realms,  the  meridian  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Grreenwich,  is  the  first  meridian :  in  France 
the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris :  and  some  geognu- 
phers  begin  firom  Ferro^  one  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator  is  called  its 
Latitude.  It  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees,  &c.  in 
the  arc  of  the  meridian,  between  the  place  and  the  equator. 
Latitude  is  called  North  or  Souths  according  as  the  place  is 
north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the  first  meri« 
dian.  It  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees,  &c  in  that 
part  of  the  equator  which  is  between  the  first  meridian  and 
the  meridian  of  the  place.  It  is  reckoned  Ea^  or  West  to 
180^ ;  that  is,  to  exactly  the  of^posite  side  of  the  earth. 
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Latitude^  theO)  is  the  distance  from  the  Equator^  measured 
on  a  meridian  ;  Ijongitude  is  the  distance  from  a  Meridian, 
measured  on  the  equator.  Hence  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
each. 

To  find  the  Latitude,  bring  the  place  under  that  senu- 
circle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  in  which  the  divudons  begin 
at  the  equator :  the  degree  exactly  above  the  place  is  the 
Latitude  required. 

To  find  the  Longitude,  bring  the  place  to  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  brazen  meridian :  the  degree  of  the  equator 
which  is  at  the  same  time  under  that  edge,  is  the  required 
Longitude. 

When  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  known,  the  place 
may  be  thus  found.  Bring  the  given  degree  of  longitude* 
on  the  equator,  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brazen  meri- 
dian :  all  places  then  under  that  edge,  are  in  the  given 
longitude;  cmd  of  these  places,  that  which  is  under  the 
^ven  d^ree  of  latitude  <m  the  meridian,  is  the  place 
required* 

By  astronomical  observations,  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  numerous  important  places  have  been  discovered. 
These  data  enable  us  to  determine  the  proper  situation 
of  those  places  on  the  globe  or  in  maps.  If  we  know  the 
distance  and  direction  of  other  places  from  them,  we  can 
determine  the  situation  of  these  other  places.  Such  observ- 
ations and  measurements  and  calculations  have  long  been, 
and  still  are,  going  on  in  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  position  of 
places,  they  are  marked  on  a  surface,  on  which  the  figure 
of  the  particular  country  is  described.  Of  ihose  countries 
to  which  most  attention  has  been  given,  the  maps,  by  re- 
peated alterations,  have  been  made  so  correct,  that  we 
may  gain  from  them  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  th^  shape 
of  the  countries,  and  of  the  positions  of  their  different 
parts. 

If  the  ajus  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  (or  upright) 

16 
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with  respect  to  the  plane  in  which  it  moves  round  the  suni 
some  part  of  the  equator  would  always  be  opposite  the  sun : 
but  as  it  is  inclined  to  a  perpendicular  about  2S^%  some^ 
times  the  parts  north  of  the  equator,  sometimes  the  parts 
south  of  the  equator,  are  (q>posite  the  sun.  Two  circles 
drawn  on  the  globe,  each  at  this  distance  from  the  equator, 
are  called  the  Tropics.  When  the  sun  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  the  sign  0  (Cancer),  it  is  opposite  the  northern  tro|Mc, 
thence  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  when  the  sun  appears 
to  be  in  i:f  (Capricorn),  it  is  opposite  the  southern,  which 
is  thence  called  the  Tropic  of  Capricom. 

If  the  earth's  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit^  the  people  at  the  poles  (if  there  were  any)  would  see 
the  sun  always  in  their  horizon,  and  it  would  be  always 
day  to  them.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  they  have  continual 
day,  only  so  long  as  the  equator,  and  the  parts  nearer  to 
them  than  the  equator,  have  the  sun  opposite  to  them ;  and 
they  have  continual  night,  when  the  more  distant  parts 
have  the  sun  opposite  to  them*  When  the  sun  is  opposite 
to  one  of  the  tropics,  the  people  who  are  as  &r  from  the  cor- 
responding pole,  as  the  tropic  b  from  the  equator,  see  the 
sun  for  more  thata  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  the  case 
with  every  part  nearer  to  the  poles,  but  never  with  any 
part  fiurther  from  them.  To  point  out  this  peculiarity,  a 
drdb  is  described  on  the  globe^  2Si^  from  each  pole.  These 
circles  are  called  Pciar  Circles  ;  one  the  Jrctic^  the  other 
the  Jntarctic ;  names  which  signify  the  north,  and  the 
opposite  to  the  north. 

The  polar  circles  and  the  tropics,  are  parallel  to  the 
equator;  that  is,  each  of  these  circles  is  every  where 
equally  distant  from  the  equator.  Consequendy  the 
latitude  of  all  the  places  under  any  one  of  them  is  the 
same.  Hence  they  are  called  Parallels  of  Latitude,  and 
all  other  drdes  which  are  parallel  to  the  equator  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  odled  Parallels  rf  Latitude. . 

The  space  between  the  tropics  is  called  the  Torrid  Zone 
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(or  belt).  The  spaces  between  the  tropics  and  the  adjacent 
polar  circles  are  called  the  Temperate  Zones.  The  spaces 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  adjacent  poles  are  called 
the  Frigid  Zones. 

The  terrestrial  globe  presents  one  remarkable  circle, 
which  is  described  upon  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming a  greater  number  of  problems,  viz.  the  ecliptic. 
The  Ecliptic  is  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  whidi  is  formed 
by  exttfiding  the  plane  of  the  eartli's  orbit  As  the  earth 
and  sun  are  always  in  this  plane,  the  sun  appears  to  move 
among  the  fixed  stars,  in  the  ecliptic,  as  the  earth  really 
moves  in  its  orbit,  while  performing  its  annual  drcmt 
round  the  sun.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  of  the  equator, 
intersect  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  23^^;  and  the  sun 
therefore  sometimes  appears  in  the  equator,  sometimes 
north  of  it,  and  sometimes  south  of  it;  but  never  more 
distant  firom  it  than  23^^  When  it  is  seen  in  the  equator, 
as  has  beien  already  stated,  the  days  and  nights  are  every 
where  equal ;  and  the  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the 
sun  then  appears,  are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points.  When 
the  sun  is  seen  at  die  greatest  distance' from  the  equator 
(that  is,  when  it  is  in  either  tropic),  it  appears,  for  some 
days,  to  stand  still,  neither  receding  from,  nor  approaching 
to,  that  circle.  Hence  those  points  of  the  ecliptic  which 
are  90^  distant  from  each  equinoctial  point,  are  called 
the  Solstitial  Points,  fvota  the  Latin  word  Solstitium. 

It  is  found  by  actual  measurement,  that  the  length  of  a 
d^ee  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  latitude  45"^  (that  is  half 
way  between  the  equator  and  the  pole),  is  69i  English 
miles.  Hence  (69f  miles  x  360  =)  24912  mUes  =:  the 
circumference  of  the  eiuth.  Farther,  it  is  known  that  the 
circumference  of  every  circle,  (and  consequently  of  every 
sphere,)  is  to  the  diameter,  nearly  as  3.1416  to  1 ;  or,  less 
accurately,  as  22  to  7.  Hence  we  find  the  diameter  of 
die  earth  tr  7930  miles,  and  its  radius  =  3965 ;  or,  by 
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the  last  method  the  diameter  ==  7926^  miles,  and  the 
radius  =  SdSSh 

The  earth  is  somewhat  flatter  at  the  poles  than  at  the 
equator :  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid*  This  difference  is  caused 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  difference  of  about  thirty^four  miles  between  the 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  This  causes  a  very  small 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  latitude,  which 
in  them  is  the  only  difference.  As  the  meridians  all  meet 
at  the  pole,  the  distance  between  those  which  at  the  equator 
are  a  degree  asunder,  graduaDy  diminishes  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles.  This,  is  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  degrees  of  longitude  gradually  diminish  as  they 
became  more  distant  from  the  equator.  Thus,  the  distance 
between  two  meridians  a  degree  asunder,  in  latitude  20^,  is 
about  6S  miles ;  in  latitude  40^,  it  is  about  53  miles ;  in 
latitude  60^,  about  84^  miles;  and  in  80%  about  12 
miles;  —  in  the  latitude  of  London,  51°  81^,  the  distance 
is  45  miles;  in  that  of  Liverpool,  5S°  22',  it  is  about  41 
miles ;  and  in  that  of  Exeter,  50^  44^  it  is  about  44  miles. 

The  chief  terrestrial  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  are, 
Europe^  Asia^  j^ricoj  North  AmericOj  South  America^ 
Australasia  and  Polynesia.  Of  these  seven  divisions, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  form  the  Eastern  Continent; 
and  North  and  South  America,  the  Western  Continent. 
America  is  abo  called  the  New  World,  because  it  was  not 
laiown  by  Europeans,  till  the  dose  of  the  15th  century; 
and  Eurcqie,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  called  the  Old  World 
Australasia  (that  is.  Southern  Asia)  comprehends  the  con- 
tinent of  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  isles :  Polynesia 
(or  the  system  of  many  islands)  comprehends  numerous 
groups  between  Australasia  and  America,  not  conveniently 
classing  with  any  of  the  other  divirions. 

Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  frequendy 
called  the  four  quarters  of  the  world;  and  till  lately, 
Ajudralasia  and  Polynesia  were  not  re^oned  separately : 
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but  this  arrangement  is,  in  the  present  state  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  very  objectionable,  and  b  pretty  much 
abandoned.  Independently  of  its  making  no  provision 
for  New  Holland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific^  the 
term  quarters  ocmveys  an  erroneous  idea;  for  if  the  extent 
of  Europe  be  called  one,  that  of  Asia  will  be  nearly  four; 
of  Africa,  five ;  and  of  America,  seven. 

The  Ocean  occupies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
surfiice.  The  greatest  depth  of  it  which  has  been  as- 
certained, is  about  890  fiMhoms ;  and  the  mean  depth  is 
supposed  to  be  about  820  fiMhoms.  Its  saltness  is  the 
greatest  near  the  tropics,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  poles. 

Many  well-authenticated  fiicts  prove,  that  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  are  constantly  encroadiing  upon  the  land  in 
some  places,  and  receding  from  it  in  others.  And  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  formation  of  many  islands  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Ocean  is  divided  into  smaller  Oceans  and  Seas, 
limited  partly  by  real,  partly  by  imaginary  boundaries. 
The  largest  of  these  divisions,  which  covers  about  one- 
third  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and  is  nearly  10,000  miles  in 
breadth,  is  the  Pacific  Ocean^  which  Ues  between  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  Australasia  and  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and  contains  numerous  groups  of  islands, 
which  appear  like  the  summits  of  large  mountains  emeig- 
ing  from  the  sea.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  between  Europe 
and  Africa  on  the  east,  and  America  on  the  west.  The 
Indian  Ocean  is  a  kind  of  bay,  bounded  by  Africa,  Asia, 
and  New  Holland.  The  Arctic,  or  E^czen  Ocean,  lies  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  part  of  America.  The 
Southern  Ocean  lies  south  of  all  the  ccmtinents. — The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  distinguished  into  North 
and  South,  according  to  their  position  respecting  the 
jequator.   ,  .     . 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of 
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Modem  Geography,  The  sources  of  information  are 
readily  accessible  to  all  our  readers ;  and  we  shall  probably 
render  them  more  service  by  giving  them  such  a  sketch  of 
Ancient  Geography ^  as  may  answer  the  wants  of  those  who 
require  general  information,  and  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  such  as  wish  to  make  themselves  extensively  familiar 
with  this,  usefiil  branch  of  knowledge. 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  Continued. 

Ancient  Divisions  of  Europe. — Seas. — ^Rivers.-* Britannia. — Germania. 
^^jallia. — Vindelicia,  Rhoetiay  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dada,  lllyricaniy 
and  MoHia.  —  His{>ania.  —  Italia.  —  Sidlia.  —  Thracia,  Macedonia, 
Thessalia,  and  Epinis.-»Gnecia  Propria. — Peloponnesus.-— Grecian 
Islands^  with  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  JSgaean  Sea. 

1  HE  Ancients  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe;  with  the  northern,  and  eastern 
parts  of  Asia ;  with  the  central  parts  of  Africa,  and,  except 
the  coasts  merely,  with  the  southern  parts.  As  they  were 
unable  to  venture  &r  from  land,  they  had,  of  course,  no 
acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  the  earth,  which  lie  remote 
from  the  eastern  continent  And  with  respect  to  those 
parts  of  the  world  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  the 
ancient  Geographers  knew  little  of  the  countries  which  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  great  empires,  and  particularly  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  appellations  Europe^  Asia^  and  Africa^  were  at  first 
given  only  to  small  districts ;  but  they  were  gradually  ex- 
tended to  those  divisions  of  the  earth  to  which  they  are 
now  applied,  as  far  as  these  were  known. 
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Europe. 
The  leading  divisions  of  Europe  were  as  follow. 


Scandinavia^  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland, 
and  Denmark.  * 

Sarmatiay  Poland  and 
Russia. 

Britannia^  Britain. 

Germania^  Germany  and 
Holland. 

Gallia,  France,  Switzer- 
land, the.  Netherlands,  and 
part  of  Holland. 

Vindeliciaj  and  JR/iceiia, 
parts  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
Tyrol,  and  the  Qrisons.. 

Noricum,  Austria. 

Pannonia,  western  part  of 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  parts 
of  Bosnia  and  Servia. 


Dacia,  Transylvania,  Mol- 
davia, and  Wallachia. 

Hfyricum^  Croatia,  Mor** 
lachia,  and  Dalmatia. 

M(B$ia^  Bulgaria,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Servia. 

HispaniOj  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. 

Italia^  Italy. 

Sicilian  Sicily. 

Thracia^  Romania. 

Macedonia,  thecentralpart 
of  Rumelia. 

Grtecia,  Albania,  and  Li* 
vadia. 

Peloponnesus^  tlie  Morea. 


The  principal  sea  known  to  the  Ancients  was  the  Medi- 
terranean, Mare  Internum,     The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  was 
called  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Hercideum.     The  chief  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  ancient  names,  are.  Sinus 
Gallicusy  the  Gulf  of  Lyons;  Sinus  JLigasticus,  the  Gidf  of 
Oenoa;   Mare  Tyrrhenum  or  Inferum,  washing  the  west 
shore  of  Italy;  Fretum  Sicuhan,  the  Strait  of  Messina; 
Sinus  Tarentinus^  the  Gulf  of  Tarento;  Mare  Superunif 
jtdria^    or  Sinus  Adriaticus,  the  Gulf  of  Venice;    Mare 
Janiumf  the  bay  lying  between  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
(which  was  also  sometimes  included  under  the  general  nam^ 
of  Adria ;)  Sinus  CorinthiacuSf  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto;  Masis 
MyrUnm,  lying  along  the  S.  £•  of  Greece;  Sinus  Saronicus^ 
the  Gulf  of  Engia ;  and  .^aum  Mare,  the  JEgean  Sea  ot 

*  The  continental  part  of  Denmark  was  called  Chertonestts  Gmbrica. 
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Archipelago:  besides  many  other  Gul&,  &c.  receiving  ' 
names  from  neighbouring  towns  or  districts.— The  .^^ean 
Sea  communicates  by  the  Hellespont  or  Dardanelles,  the 
Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Tkracian  Bosphorusj 
with  the  Pantus  Euxinm^  the  Black  Sea :  and  the  Euxine 
communicates,  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus^  or  Strait  of 
Kafia,  with  the  Palus  Mos^is  or  Sea  of  Azov. — ^The  Baltic 
Sea  had  the  appellation  Sinus  Codanus. 

The  principal  European  Rivers,  which  were  most  known 
among  the  Ancients,  were, 

Vistula,  Balis,  Guadalquiver. 

FiadeTy  Oder.  Iberusy  Ebro. 

Albisy  Elbe.  BJiodanuSy  Rhone. 

Visurgisy  Weser.  Aravy  Soane. 

Shenusy  Rhine.  Isaroy  Isere. 

Mosay  Meuse.  Tiberisy  Tiber. 

Scaldisy  Scheldt.  Padus  or  EridatiuSy  Po. 

Tamesisy  Thames.  Danvbius   or  Ister,    Da- 

Sequanoy  Seine.  nube.     See  p.  314. 

Samaray  Somme.  CEnuSy  Inn. 

Matronay  Mame.  TyraSy  Dniester. 

Ldgery  Loire.  Hypanisy  B(^. 

Garumnay  Garonne.  Borysthenesy  Dnieper. 

Duriusy  Douro.  Tanaisy  Don. 

Tagusy  Tayo.  jRAa,  Volga. 
Anasy  Guadiana. 

The  following  sketch  is  designed  merely  to  aid  the  general 
reader,  and  to  serve  others  as  an  introduction  to  works  of 
more  extensive  information.  BJ  however,  the  reader  will 
consult,  as  he  proceeds,  some  good  collection  of  ancient 
maps,  he  will  be  well  prepared  for  the  perusa}  of  the  classics, 
or  of  works  on  ancient  history.  D*Anville's  Atlas,  or 
Wilkinson's  Adas  Classica,  will  be  found  most  serviceable; 
but  the  small  maps  in  the  Translation  of  D'Anville's  Com- 
pendium, or  even  those  in  Adam's  Summary,  will  answar 
the  purpose  tolerably  well. 
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V 

BRITANNIA. 

Roman  Britain  extended  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The 
part  of  Scotland  lying  to  the  north,  was  called  Caledonia. 

The  principal  rivers  having  ancient  names  are,  Tamesisy 
the  Thames;  ScArifuif  the  Severn;  Deva^  the  Dee;  Itunoj 
the  Eden;  Glota^  the  Clyde;  Devana,  the  Dee;  Bodotria 
or  Boderioj  the  Forth ;  AbtiSi  the  Humber.  Tlie  Wash  was 
called  Metaris  j^sHtarium,  The  other  aestuariesj  &c.  were 
denominated  from  the  rivers  flowing  into  them. 

Julius  Cssar  advanced  only  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Under  Claudius,  the  east  and  south  was  subdued.  Agricola 
penetrated  as  far  as  Caledonisi ;  and  he  built  a  line  of  forts 
between  the  aestuaries  of  the  Glota  and  Bodotria.  Adrian, 
in  order  to  contract  the  frontier,  formed  a  rampart  sixty 
miles  in  length,  from  Solway  Frith,  to  the  Tyne:  this  was 
called  Vallum  Adriani,  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Romans  built  a  wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  called 
Vallum  Antoninif  Graham's  Dike.  In  A.  D.  209,  Severus 
built  an  immensely  strong^  and  well  fortified  wall,  a  few 
yards  north  of  Adrian's  rampart.* 

The  principal  British  states  were  the  Cantii  inhabiting 
Kent;  the  TrinobarUes,  Essex  and  Middlesex;  the  Belga, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire ;  the  DurotrtgeSf 
Dorsetshire;  the  Damnoniiy  Devon  and  Cornwall;  the 
Atrebatiif  Berkshire;  the  Iceniy  Norfolk,  Suffolk  Hunting- 
donshire,  and  Cambridgeshire;  the  Brigantes^  the  five 
northern  counties,  south  of  the  Tyne;  the  Ordaoices  dwelt 
in  North  Wales ;  and  the  SiUtres  in  South  Wales. 

The  Romans  divided  Britain,  south  of  Adrian's  Wall, 
into  four  districts,  whose  respective  extent  is  only  imper- 
fectly known :  Britannia  Prima^  south  of  the  Thames  > 
Britannia  Secundai  west  of  the  Severn  and  Dee;  Maxima 
Co'sarieTisisy  north  of  the  Mersey  and  Humber;  and  FUma 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  these  fortifications,  see  Dr.  Butlee's. 
Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography. 
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Casariensis^  the  country  lying  between  these  three  districts 
and  the  German  Sea.  Between  the  walls  of  Antoninus  and 
Adrian,  the  country  was  called  Valentia. 

The  most  noted  places  were,  JhOupiaj  Ridiboiougfa,  the 
usual  landing-place,  fiunous  for  oysters;  Partus  Dtdnisy 
Dover;  Porhis  Lemanus^  Lyme,  where  Cassar  first  landed ; 
Doraoemumy  Canterbury;  Durobrivis^  Rochester;  Venta 
Belgarum^  Winchester ;  Dumiuniy  Dorchester ;  Isca  Dam- 
nordorumy  Exeter ;  AquiB  Salts,  Bath ;  Glevum  Gloucester 
Londiniuniy  London;  Vendamiumj  Verulam,  near  St  Albans 
Camelodunumy  Maiden ;  Deoa,  Chester :  Ldndum  LancoYn 
Bboracumy  York. 

Of  the  British  Islands,  Vectis  was  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
Cassiteridesy  the  Scilly  Islands ;  the  Mond  of  Cffisar,  was 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  the  Mona  of  Tacitus,  was  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  the  seat  of  the  Druids.*    Ireland  was  called  Hi- 
hernia  or  leme ,-  but  it  was  little  known  to  the  Romans. 

GERMANIA. 

Ancient  Germany  was  bounded  by  the  Sinus  Codanus 
(the  south  part  of  the  Baltic  S^)  the  Vistula,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Rhine.     It  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes, 
whose  manners  have  been  described  by  various  authors, 
and  in  particular  by  Tacitus.     The  great  natural  feature  of 
ancient  Germany  was  the  Silva  Hercynia,  or  Hercynian 
Forest,  which  was  of  immense  size,  and  seemed  to  cover 
the  whole  country.     Some  of  the  more  remarkable  tribes 
were,  thePm/i,  in  Holland;  iheChauci,  between  the  Frisii 
and  the  Elbe;  the  CJkerusci,  W.  of  the  Elbe,  and  S.  E.  of 
Ae  Chauci,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Arminius,  cut  6ff 
three  Roman  I^ons,  commanded  by  Varus,  A.  D.  10:  but 
were  themselves  completely  conquered  by  Germanicus;  the 
Boii,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  caUed  Bohemia;  the 
Qjiodi,  inhabited  Moravia;  the  Suevi  dwelt  in  the  centre^ 

•  A  good  account  of  the  andent  Britons  and  Germans  will  be  found 
in  Adam  •  useful  Summary  of  Geography  and  Hhtory. 
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between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula;  iHe  Scueones  were  eadt 
of  the  eestttary  of  the  £lb^  and  the  Angli  south  of  them; 
t)ie  Lcmgpbardi  (Lombards)  still  farther  south ;  ,the  FindSi 
(Vandals)  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Gothanes 
(Grotlis)in  the  N.  E.  washed  by  the  Baldc  and  the  Vistula. 

GALLIA,  OR  GAUL. 

This  country  was  named  by  the  Romans,  Gallia  Trans^ 
eflpinoj  or  Ulterior^  togdistingnish  it  from  the  northern  part 
of  Ittdy*  It  comprehended  the  whole  country  westward 
of  the  Rhine,  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  including,  there- 
fore, Switzerland,  Flandera,  and  part  of  Holland,  as  well 
as  France.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  GdUdia^  and  Uie 
people,  GaUUa. 

,  Gaul  was  occupied  by  three  nations  Bdga^  CeUcs^  and 
AquUani :  the  Belga,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhfaie^ 
the  Cett^f  from  the  Seine  and  Mame  imd  Upper  Rhine  to 
the  Garonne :  and  the  AquUani  between  the  Garonne.and 
the  Pyrenees* 

The  principal  mountains  in  Gaul  were,  Cebetmdf  theCe^ 
vennes,  in  Languedoc;  Fogesus^  the  Vosges;  Juta;  and 
the  A^?e3f  under  difierent  denominations.  The  chief  rivers 
have  been  already,  mentioned. 

About  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
Romans,  under  the  pretence  of  succouring  the  people  of 
Marseilles,  and  other  allies,  carried  their  arms  into  Gaul^ 
Und  made  themselves  masters  of  a  district  west  of  the 
Rhone,  which  they  called  Pr&oinda^  the  Province.  Juliiur 
Caesar  conquered  Craal,  and  Augustus  divided  it  into  four 
paxts :  Provincioj  or  Gallia  Narbonensis,  lying  S.  E.  of  an 
irregular  line  from  the  Lacus  Lemanus  (Lake  of  Geneva)  to 
^e  middle  of  the  Pyrenees ;  Aquitania^  bounded  by  th^ 
Loire,  the  Province,  the  Pyrenees,  and  die  Atlantic ;  GaU 
lia  Celtica,  or  Lugdunensisy  from  the  Liger  to  the  Sequana 
and  Matrona ;  and  Gallia  Belgica^  lying  north  of  the  Rhone, 
along  the  Rhine,  and  N.  E.  of  the  Seine. 

In  Provincia,  among  many  other  tribes,  we  find  the 
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JllobrogeSf  north  of  the  Isara ;  the  Centrones  and  Caimigeg 
along  the  Alps;  and  the  Salyesj  along  the  MediteFranean 
east  of  the  Rhodanus.  The  most  remarkable  towns  were^ 
Geneva:  Vienna^  Vienna;  Aqua  Sextue^  Aix;  MasaSifty 
Marseilles,  fomided  by  a  colony  from  Phocaea,  in  Ionia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  long  retained  the  polite  manners 
and  literary  taste  of  the  Greeks ;  Fonan  JuLii,  Fr^as,  a 
celebrated  Roman  port;  Nemausus^  Nismes,  where  are  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct  almost  entire;  Narbo, 
Narbonne,  the  capital  of  the  Province ;  and  Tohsoy  Tou- 
louse. 

In  Aquitania,  we  find  the  Biturtges  QM,  in  the  N.  £. 
and  S.  of  them  the  Aroemij  both  powerful  tribes  in  the 
tim^  of  Csesar  and  the  Pictanes^  SantoneSj  and  Biturtges 
Fifmsct  along  the  sea  coast:  Mediolamany  Saintes;  Partus 
Saatanumf  RochdUie;  Avaricum^  Bourges;  Augustoritumty 
Limoges ;  and  Burd^ala,  Bourdeaux. 

In  Gallia  Lugdunensis  were  numy  noted  nations  and 
cities.  Among  the  former,  we  may  mention  the  following ; 
the  JEdui^  along  the  Lioire,  and  south  of  the  Sdne,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Gaul ;  the  Lingones  north  of 
them;  the  Senones  and'Parhii  along  the  Seine;'  the  Car-^ 
mdes  and  Cenomani^  westward  of  these ;  and  the  Veneti  on 
the  coast  north  of  the  Loire^  distinguished  by  thdr  power 
and  skill  in  maritime  affairs.  Of  the  chief  cities  we  may 
notice,  lAtgdumtm^  Lyons;  Bibracte  or  Augustodunttm  Autun, 
the  capital  of  the  .dSdui ;  Alesia^  Alise^  by  the  capture  of 
which  Caesar  finished  the  reduction  of  Gaul;  Lutetia  Pari-- 
siorumt  Paris;  and  Autricum^  Chartr^  where  the  Druids 
held  their  annual  sessions.  The  island  of  Sena^  Sidu,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Gallic  priestesses.  —  The  whole  coast 
between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  was  csXi&di  Armoricoj  fiv>m 
the  Celtic  Ar^Mor^  signifying  near  the  sea:  but  this  ap* 
pellation  was  afterwards  confined  to  Bretagne. 

In  Gallia  Beloica  were  the  Hdvetii  inhabiting  Switzer- 
land; the  Sequent  J  between  the  Arar  and  Mount  Jura 
(both  which  states,  in  Julius  Caesar's  time,  were  in  Celtic 
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Graul:)  the  Germanic  various  tribes  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine;  the  Batavij  in  the  southern  part  of  Holland; 
the  Morini  nearest  to  Britain ;  and  the  Atrebates  south  of  the 
Morini.  .  Some  of  the  most  noted  towns  were  Tig^nan^ 
Zug;  Aventicum^  Avances;  Visontisj  Be5an9on,  on  the 
Dubis  (Doux ;)  ArgentorcUunty  Stratsburg ;  Augusta^  Trem- 
sarum^  Trier;  Colonia  Agrvppina^  Cologne;  Partus  Icctusj 
or  ItiuSf  whence  Csesar  sailed  for  Britain,  the  exact  situ- 
ation of  which  is  not  known ;  and  Lugdunum  BcUavsrumy 
Leyden.  —  Through  the  country  of  the  Treveriy  north  of  the 
Moselle,  passed  the  large  forest  Arduenna^  Ardennes,  ex- 
tending from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  about 
250  miles  long  and  in  some  places  100  broad.  •- 

VIKDEUCIA,  RHJETIA,  NORICUM,  FANKONIA,  DACIA, 

ILLYRICUM,  AND  M<E8IA. 

ViNDELiciA  extended  from  Brigantinus  Lacusy  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  to  the  Danube,  and  the  Inn.  Its  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Vindelicorum^  now  Augsberg.  — ^  Riei^tia,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Helvetii ;  south  by  Gallia  Ci- 
salpina;  east  by  Noricum ;  and  north  by  Vindelicia.  Tri- 
dtntum^  Trent,  was  noted  in  aftertimes  for  the  ecclesiastical 
council  held  there  from  1545  till  1563.  —  Noricum  lay 
east  of  the  Inn,  and  south  of  the  Danube,  as  &r  in  the  S. 
E.  as  the  Savusy  the  Save,  and  on  the  east  to  Pannonia. 
On  the  Ister,  eastwards  of  GBnus,  was  Lduriaam^  the  sta- 
tion of  a  Roman  fleet.  —  Pannonia  stretched  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Noricum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Save :  on  the  south  it  extended  to  Illyricum.  Its  capital 
was  Sirmiunty  on  the  Save.  In  the  north  was  Vindebona, 
Vienna;  but  the  chief  city  of  that  district  was  Cartmntumy 
Altenburg,  a  little  further  down  the  Danube.  —  Dacia  ex- 
tended from  the  Tyras  to  the  Ister ;  and  from  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Tibiscus  (the  Theis)  to  the  Euxine.  Between 
this  r^on  and  Pannonia  (which  it  joined  on  the  S.  W.) 
dwelt  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  called  JazygeSy  south  of  the  Car- 
pates  Mantesy   the  Carpathian   Chain.     The   Geta  who 
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&rmed  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dacia,  were  of  Scythian 
origin.  —  Illtricum  extended  from  Hiatria,  (the  N.  E. 
portion  of  ItalyO  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far 
soath  as  the  Gvl(  of  Drin,  a  little  north  of  Dyrrachium.  In 
the  N.  E.  it  did  not  reach  the  right  bank  of  the  Savos. 
The  northern  part  was  called  Libumia  s  the  southern^ 
Dalmatian  In  the  latter  was  Epidaurus,  R^pisi  Veochio, 
a  sea-poit  on  the  Adria.  —  M(E8ia  extended  along  Dacia, 
south  of  the  Danube,  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Chain  of  Hamus,  Eminehdag. 
South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  Tomi^  Tomeswar, 
to  which  Ovid  was  banished.  The  nation,  along  the  shore 
qf  the  Euxine,  were  called  Siytha :  in  the  centre  were  the 
TribaUi;  in  the  west,  along  the  Danube,  were  the  Scordisci; 
and  south  of  them  the  coimtry  was  called  Dardania.  In 
the  reigns  of  Augusta  and  Tiberius  Mcesia  was  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  under  the  names  of  Mcesia  Sai^eritn'^ 
now  Servia,  and  Mcesia  Inferior y  now  Bulgaria.  •  About 
130  miles  eastwards  of  Singidtmum^  Belgrade,  was  the 
fiimous  Pons  Trq^ani,  or  bridge  built  by  Trajan  to  pass  into 
Dacia.  It  was  3325  feet  long;  and  the  ruins  of  it  still  re- 
main. From  about  this  place  the  Danube  assumed  the 
name  of  Ister ;  and  thence  to  its  source  it  was  termed 
Danubhis. 


HISPANIA. 

HiSPAKiA  comprehended  the  whole  peninsula  south  of 
the  PjO'enees.  It  was  called  by  the  poets  Iberia  or  Hes- 
peria*  The  Romans  (who,  before  their  wars  with  Carthage, 
had  little  acquaintance  with  it,)  divided  it  into  Hispania 
CiterioTj  called  by  Augustus  Tarraconensis^  (extending  to 
the  Douro,  and  an  irregular  line  from  belove  Carthago  NooOy 
Carthagena,  to  the  Douro,  passing  by  Salamantica,  Sala- 
manca,) and  Hispania  Ulterior^  or  farther  Spain.  Hispania 
Ulterior  was  divided  by  the  Anas  into  two  provinces,  the 
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western,  called  LusUanifh  po^y  corFesponding  to  Portugal; 
the  south-easterns  called  Batica. 

There  were  numerous  nations  in  Spain ;  the  fdiowing 
were  son)e  of  the  most  remarkable : : —  The  Ilergetes  along 
the  river  Siccris  (the  Segre)  north  of  the  Iberus;  the  Va^ 
cones  to  the  west  of  the  Ilei^tes,  in  Navarre ;  the  Cantabri 
still  iarther  west,  about  Biscay,  the  last  nation  of  Spain 
which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  Were 
the  Concani^  famous  for  their  savage  manners,  and  drinking 
the  blood  of  horses ;  the  Edetanij  along  the  eastern  coast, 
south  of  the  Iberus;  the  CeUiberi,  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  westwards  of  the  former,  occupying  part  of  Arragon 
and  Valentia :  the  Carpetani^  who  occupied  the  centre  of 
Spain,  in  the  north  of  New  Castile ;  and  the  Oretani  in  the 
south  of  New  Castile.  These  were  all  in  Tarraconensis.  — 
The  most  noted  tribe  in  Bastica  were  the  J^detani  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis. 

The  most  remarkable  towns  in  Hispania  Citerior, 
were  as  follows :  —  IlerdOy  Lerida,  the  capital  of  the  Iler« 
getes,  celebrated  for  its  resistance  against  Caesar,  under 
the  lieutenants  of  Pompey:  TarracOy  Tarragona,  which 
gave  name  to  the  province :  Ccesar  Augustay  more  anciendy 
Salduboy  Saragossa;  and  about  100  miles  westwards  was 
Numantiay  noted  for  its  desperate  resistance  against  the 
Romans,  by  whom,  under  Scipio  Africanus  minor,  it  was 
at  last  entirely  destroyed :  Bibilisy  S.  W.  of  Saragossa,  was 
the  birth  place  of  Martial :  Sagunhm  (a  little  north  of  Fa- 
lentia)  was  the  first  city  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
attacked  by  Hannibal,  by  which  he  began  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.C. 219;  its  remains  are  now  called  Muriviedro,  a 
corruption  of  Muri  Veteres:  Toletumy  Toledo,  on  the 
Tagus,  was  the  capital  of  the  Carpetani ;  the  Port  of  CaUey 
Oporto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  whose  name  forms 
part  of  the  word  Portugal.  — ^  The  sea-coast,  north  of  Car- 
thago Noooj  was  called  Spartarius  Cdmptis^  from  the  quan- 
tity of  rushes  growing  there. 
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In  H18PAVIA  Ulterior  were  Cordubd^  Cordova,  the 
birth-place  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  of  Lucan :  UispaliSf 
Seville,  near  which  was  Italica^  the  native  town  of  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and  Silius  Italicus :  Gades,  Cadiz,  peopled  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians ;  east  of  which,  along  the  Meditemn 
nean,  where  the  Bashdi  Pceni,  in  whose  country  was  Munda 
(S.  W.  of  Malacat  Malaga,)  noted  for  Caesar's  final  victory 
over  the  sons  of  Pompey. 

Near  the  Fretum  Herculeum  stood  Calpe^  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  other  was 
at  Abyla^  on  the  African  side.  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
erected .  these,  as  the  western  boundaries  of  the  world. 
Cape  St.  Vincent  was  called  Sacrum  PromontoHumf  where 
the  ancients  supposed  that  the  sun  plunged  into  the 
ocean. 

Majorca  and  Minorca  were  called  BaleareSj  from  the 
dexterity  of  their  inhabitants  in  slinging.  S.  W,  of  these 
were  the  Pityttsa  Insula^  the  largest  of  which  was  Ebususy 
now  Yvica,  south  of  which  was  Ophiusa^  now  Fromontera. 

ITALIA. 

Ancient  Italy  was  called  Hesperta  by  the  Greeks,  as 
lying  west  of  them,  It  was  called  by  the  poets  (Enotriay 
Ausontay  and  Satumia. 

The  chief  mountains  are  the  Alpes  and  the  Apennini. 
The  Alpine  range  had  various  denominations.  B^inning 
at  the  west,  they  were  called  Alpes  Maritinue.  Farther 
north  they  had  the  appellation  Alpes  CottuSy  now  Mount 
Geneorey  where,  probably,  Hannibal  passed  into  Italy. 
Where  they  begin  to  bend  eastwards,  they  were  called 
Alpes  Grainy  Little  St  Bernard :  then  Alpes  Pennine,  and 
Alpes  SummcBy  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Gothard.  The 
succeeding  denominations  are  Alpes  Leponteddy  Bluztiaey 
and  Julue  or  CamiccB, 

The  northern  part  of  Italy,  above  the  Rubicon  the  (Fiume- 
sino),  was  called  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Togata,  deriving 
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this  latter  name  from  the  privilege  which  the  inhabitants  had, 
after  the  Social  War,  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga.  It  was 
intersected  by  the  Pcubts  and  its  tributaries.  The  Ticinus 
(Tisino)  from  the  lake  Verbanus  (Maggiore),  the  Addua 
from  lake  Larius  (Como)  and  the  Mincius  (Mincio)  from  the 
lake  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda),  nm  into  the  Po  from  the 
north ;  and  the  Trebia  joins  it  from  the  south.  The  AlhesiSy 
Adige,  runs  into  the  Adriatic  north  of  the  Po.-^Nearthe 
Ticinus,  Hannibal  first  defeated  the  Romans  under  Scipio; 
and  a  second  time  near  the  Trebia,  under  Sempronius. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  Liguriaf  in  which 
was  Genua f  Genoa.  North  of  Liguria  were  the  Taurinty 
whose  capital  was  Augusta^  Turin.  Eastwards  were  the 
Insubresy  in  whose  territory  were  Medictatnuny  Milan,  and 
Ticinumy  Pavia.  Among  the  Cenanumni  was  Mantua^  near 
whldi  Virgil  was  bom. — North  of  the  Po,  on  the  Adria, 
were  the  Venetij  in  whose  territory  was  Patavhmy  Padua, 
the  birth*place  of  Livy.  At  the  head  of  the  Adria,  were 
Aqtaleioy  near  which  was  the  river  Timavus ;  Forum  Jidiiy 
Friuli;  and  Tergeste,  Trieste.  —  South  of  the  Po,  were 
Placentiai  Parma  ;  Bonomay  Bologne;  Mutina^  Modena; 
where  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  by  Antony;  and 
Ravenna, 

The  chief  parts  of  Italia  Propria  were^  Eiruriaj 
Umbriay  Picenuniy  the  Sabine  territory,  Latiumj  Samnium^ 
Campania^  Aptdia^  Calabiia^  iMcarda^  and  the  territory  of 
the  Bruttiu  —  The  Southern  part  of  Italy  was  called  Magna 
GnsciOf  from  the  number  of  cities  in  it  which  were  founded 
by  Grecian  colonics  ;  but  how  far  the  appellation  extended 
is  uncertain. 

Etruria  or  TusciA,  extended  from  the  Macra  to  the 
Tiber.  The  Etrurians  were  called  Tyrrheni  by  the  Greeks, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  colony  from 
Mseonia,  in  Lydia.  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
augury.  The  principal  river  of  Etruria  was  the  Amus- 
(Amo),  entering  the  sea  at  Pisie,  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable places  were  the  following :    Pisttyriaj  Pistoja,  in 
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the  noitfay  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated.  Clusrum 
(Chiiui),  the  city  of  Porsena,  we^  of  the  Locus  Trasimenus 
(Lago  di  Perugia),  near  which  Hannibal,  a  third  time,  de- 
feated the  Romans  under  Flaminius.  South  of  this  lake  was 
Perusia,  and  north  of  it  was  Cortona.  About  fifty  miles 
from  Rome,  find  not  far  from  the  sea  we  find  Tarquinii^ 
whence  the  Tarquinian  ikmily  came  to  Rome ;  and  between 
this  and  Rome  was  Care^  whose  inhabitaats  {Gserites)  ob- 
tained the  privileges  of  the  city,  except  the  r^ht  of  voting, 
by  their  hospitable  reception  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  other 
fugitives,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  B.  C- 
Parallel  with  Tarquinii,  near  the  Tiber,  was  Falerity  the 
city  of  the  Falisci ;  and  E.  of  Caere,  on  the  Cremeraf  was 
Veii^  taken  by  Camillus  after  a  ten-year's  siege. 

Umbria  extended  from  the  Rubicon  (the  river  which  no 
one  was  to  pass  with  an  armed  force)  to  the  Tiber  and  the 
Nar.  South  of  the  Rubicon  was  Ariminum^  Rimini ;  and 
Pisaurum,  Pesaro.  On  the  Nar  was  Namia^  near  the 
Sabine  territory ;  and  seven  miles  up  the  river,  between  two 
branches,  was  Interamna  (Temi),  the  birth  place  of  Tacitus 
the  historian,  aiid  of  Tacitus  the  emperor:  and  farther 
north  was  Spolelium,  Spoleto.  —  The  Metawrus  (Metro)  is 
a  small  river  entering  the  Adria  a  little  south  of  Plsaurum; 
and  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  by  the  Consuls 
Livy  and  Nero,  B.  C.  207. 

PiCENUM,  celebrated  for  its  apples,  extended  from  a 
little  N.  of  Ancona,  a  sea-port,  built  by  the  Greeks,  to  about 
Adria ;  but  it  is  sometimes  carried  as  far  S.  as  the  river 
Atemus. 

The  Sabine  territory  was  bounded  by  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio.  The  most  noted  places  were,  Nursia ; 
Reate  on  the  Velinus  (a  river  running  through  the  Lfocus 
Velinus^  into  the  Nar),  near  which  Vespasian  was  bom ; 
Cures,  whence  the  Romans  were  called  Quirites;  Notnen- 
turn :  Crustumej'ium ;  FidetKEy  five  miles  from  Rome; 
Mons  Sacer,  three  miles  from  Rome,  the  hiU,  whither  the 
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Plebeians  seceded;  and  above  all,   Tibur  (TiToIi)  on  the 
Anio  (Teverone)  near  which  was  Horace's  Sabine  &rm.* 

Latium  extended  from  the  Anio  and  Tiber,  along  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  beyoiid  the  Liris^  Garigliano.  It  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  various  tribes.  The  Latinilay  from  the  Anib 
and  Tiber,  to  the  sea ,  the  JEqui,  eastwards  to  Samniuni ; 
the  Bidulif  on  the  shore,  between  the  Latins,  and  the  Folsctf 
whose  territory  extended  across  Latium :  between  the  .^Iqui 
and  Volsci  were  the  Hemici ;  and  south  of  the  Volsd,  along 
tBe  shore,  the  Atanmcu  —  Rome,  on  the  left  bauk  of  the 
Tiber,  was  built  on  seven  hills.  In  the  centre,  adjoining  the 
Tiber,  was  Mons  Palatinus ;  on  the  south  of  it  was  Aven* 
tinus :  on  the  east,  Ccdius  and  Esquilinus  ;  north  of  these, 
Viminalis  and  Qidrinalis;  and  N.  W.  of  Palatinus,  was 
Capitalinus.  The  Jtmtctdum  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Tiber,  opposite  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  north  of  the  Capi«^ 
ioline,  was  the  Campus  Martius.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  near  the  Palatine,  was  the  Forum;  adjoining 
which  was  the  famous  milliarium  aureum,  or  gilded  column, 
from  which  all  the  Roman  roads  were  measured.  —  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  Osiia,  anciendy  the  port  of  Rome; 
Along,  or  near  the  coast,  were  Laurentum  ;  Lavininm^ 
built  by  JEne»& ;  Ardea^  the  capital  of  the  Rntuli;  Antiumy 
where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  fortune,  and  northwards 
of  it,  Corioli ;  and  Suessa  Pometica^  near  the  Via  Appia, 
between  the  Appii  Forum^  and  the  Tres  Tabirrue,  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts.  To  the  &  £.  along  the  coast,  were 
the  Paludes  Pomptimey  extending  to  the  Promontory  of 
Circeiij  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  and  to  Anxur  or  Terra^ 
etna.  S.  E.  of  Anxur  was  Caieta,  the  burial  place  of  the 
nurse  of  ^neas,  between  which  and  Formia^  was  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  near  which  he  was  assassinated.  East  of  Formiae 
was  MinturtUBj  on  the  slow-flowing  Liris,  (in  the  marshes 
near  which,  Marius  concealed  himself;)  and  Sinuessa.  — ^^In 
the  interior  of  Latium,  we  find  Pramestej  lying  southwards 

*  For  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  this  neighbourhood, 
»ec  Adam's  Summary,  p.  139  and  144,  &c. 
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of 'Tibur;  and,  nearer  Rome,  Tusctdum  (Frascati),  near 
which  was  Cicero's  noted  villa.  Southwards  of  these  places 
were  Mount  Algidus^  and  Alba  Jbonga  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
AJbanus,  —  Farther  eastwards  was  Anagnia^  the  capital  of 
the  Hernici;  and,  near  Samnium,  Arpinum^  the  birth- 
place of  Marius  and  Cicero. 

Sahnium,  in  a  wide  acceptation,  included  the  country 
bounded  by  Picenum,  the  Sabine  territory,  Latium,  Cam- 
pania, Apulia^  and  the  Mare  Superum.  In  the  north,  bor- 
dering on  Picenum,  were  the  Vestini  /  and  south  of  theA, 
bordering  on  Latium,  were  the  Marsi  and  Peligni^  cele- 
brated foi*  their  valour.  Marrulrium,  the  duef  town  of  the 
Marsi,  lay  S.  £•  of  the  Locus  Fudntts ,-  eastwards  of  which, 
in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  was  SulmOj  the  birth-place  of 
Ovid.  In  the  south,  were  the  Hirpini,  near  Campania,  in 
whose  territory  was  Beneventum ;  a  few  miles  from  which, 
on  the  Appian  road,  was  Caudium,  near  which  was  the 
celebrated  defile  called  Furca  Caudttue^  where  the  Romans 
were  obliged  by  the  Samnites  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

Campania  lay  along  the  Mare  Inferum,  from  Latium  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemunij  called  Sinus  Pces^ 
ianus.  Its  chief  city  was  Capua,  more  anciently  Fultitmumj 
celebrated  for  the  luxury  of  its  vihabitants ;  and  the  country 
round  it  was  singularly  fertile.  On  the  coast  was  Neapolis^ 
Naples,  more  anciently  Parthenope.  Mount  Vesuvius 
is  about  eight  miles  east  from  Naples,  and  between  them 
were  Heradaneum  and  Pompeii^  both  overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake  and  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  '79. 
Eastwards  of  Naples  lay  NoUiy  where  Marcdlus  repulsed 
Hannibal.  West  of  Napleis  were  Puteoli  and  Baia,  cele- 
brated as  the  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility ;  and  near  Baiae 
was  the  IjOCus  Avemus.  The  northern  promontory  of  the 
Crater^  or  Bay  of  Naples,  was  called  Misenum ,-  and  the 
southern,  Mineroce  Promontihium.  Opposite  this  last  was 
Caprea,  a  small  island  in  which  Tiberius  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life;  and  south  of  it  were  the  Strenusa,  three 
rocky  islands,  the  abode  of  the  Syren?.  —  North  of  Mise- 
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niim  was  CunuCf  the  residence  of  the  Sybil,  founded  hy  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  North  of  Capua,  near 
the  Vultumus,  was  Vetu^hm^  &mous  for  its  oU ;  and  be* 
tween  this  and  the  sea,  was  Teanmmj  westwaixl  of  which 
were  Mount  Massicus^.dsoA  Ager  FalernuSf  &mou&  for  their 
wine. 

Apuua  (noted  tw  its  fine  sheqs  pastures)  lay  along  the 
Adria,  ircHn  above  Mount  Garganusy  the  spur  of.  the  booty 
to  the  peninsula  forming  the  hed«  Its  coast  was  called 
Daunia.  Arpi  or  Argjfrtpa^  built  by  Diomedes,  lay  south 
of  Gai^anus.  Apulia  is  intersected  by  the  At^/idm  (Ofiui- 
to),  on  the  left  of  which  stood  CtmusiuMf  and  four  iniles 
fiirther  down,,  on  the  other  side,  Canfkr,  where  Hannibal 
gained  his  signal  victory  .over  the  Romans,  B.  C.  216. 
South  of  these,  on  the  confines  of  Lucania,  is  Fenusia,  tlie 
birth-place  of  Horace  ;  and  below  it,  Mons  VuUw\  inclosed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Aufidus*. —  On  the  coast,  south  of 
the  Anfidus,  was  Barium^  famous  for  its  fish ;  and  Egnatia^ 
the  last  stage  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  -journey  to 
Brnndusium. 

Calabria,  Messapia^  or  lajH^a,  forms  the  south-eastern 
peninsula  of  Italy :  the  south  part  of  it  was  called  Saleniini 
Campi.  There  were  in  it  two  important  towns,  Brtmiu-- 
skan  and  Tarentym.  From  the  former,  noted  for  its  har-^ 
bdur,  the  Romans  usually  passed  to  Greece,  landing  at 
Dyrrachiuih, .  in  Macedonia.  Hydrtmtum  \OtC9nU>)f  was 
still  nearer  to  Greece ;  but  it  was  farther  from  Rome,  and 
the  passage  less  certain.  Between  these  towns  was  Rudiaf 
the  birth  place  of  Ennius,  the  first  eminent  Rcmian  poet, 
and  the  friend  of  Soipio  Africanus :  and  near  the  extremity 
of  the  heel  was  Matinum^  celebrated  for  its  beeSf  Tarentum 
was  possessed  by  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians  under  Pha^ 
lantus.  There  also  the  (diilosopher  Archytas  lived;  and  it 
was  once  celebrated  for  its  power  and  attainments;  but 
afterwards  for  its  luxury  and  efieminacy.  Near  Tarentum 
was  the  river  Gaksus.  — The  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  is 
very  flat 
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LucAViA  ley  south  of  Ctaipania  and  Apulia.  The  Bist 
town  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  south  of  the  Silarus^  is  Pioium^ 
celebrated  for  its  roses.  East  from  Psestum  is  Mount  Al^ 
humm:  and  south,  on  the  coast,  is  Vdia^  or  EUa^  the  city 
of  Zeno,  the  philosopher;  below  which,  was  the  Pramon- 
tory.of  Palinurm.  On  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  were  Meta* 
pantum,  the  celebrated  school  of  Pythagoras;  Heradeoj 
whose  citizens  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  dttz^is ; 
and  &^faris  or  T%uriU  whose  inhabitants  were  so  noted  for 
their  elfeminacy  and  luxury. 

The  BauTTii  extended  from  Lucania  to  the  extremity  of 
Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  ConserUia  near  the  west  coast ; 
but  Croton  on  the  east  was  much  more  noted.  The  Cro- 
lonians  were  once  celebrated  for  their  attrition  to  athletic 
exercises;  and  Milo  was  the  most  fiunous  athleta  we  read 
of.  Croton  was  a  litde  northwards  of  the  Ladmwn  PrO" 
mofUoriumj  on  which  stood  a  fiunous  temfdeof  Juno.  S.  W. 
of  this  was  Scylaciumy  and  fiuther  south,  Coubm,  situated 
on  a  lofty  eminence.  Locri  (near  the  Promontory  Zephy* 
rium)  was  the  residence  of  the  &mous  l^slator  Zaieucus. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  Fretum  Siculum, 
was  Sh^ifwij  a  little  north  of  the  Promontory  Leuccpetra^ 
the  termination  of  the  Apomines.  The  nearest  promon- 
tory to  the  Sicilian  Pelorum,  is  Canjfi ;  and  a  little  north 
of  it  the  Promontory  Scj^JUeum^  where  fiibles  say  the  de- 
structive monster  Scylla  had  her  abode. 

The  great  Boman  Roads  took  their  names  either  from 
the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  from  the  places  to 
which  they  led.  The  most  remarkable  was  the  ViaAppia^ 
extending  from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  The  chirf  towns 
and  stages  were,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Terracina,  Fundi, 
Mintunue,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudium,  Beneventum,  Equo- 
tuticum,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  Barium,  Egnatia,  Brundu- 
siuni.  Between  Forum  Appii  and  Terracina,  there  was  a 
canal  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  on  which  travellers 
were  drawn  in  a  boat  by  a  mule. 
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SICILTA,  SARDINIA,    AND   CORSICA. 

SiciLTA  was  also  called  Trinacria^  or  Trtquetra,  from  its 
fi>rin.     Its  three  capes  were  Pelorum^  on  the  east ;  Lilylkeum^ 
on  tlie  west;  and  Pachymaa^  on  the  south.     From  the 
winding  direction  of  the  Fretum  Siculum, .  the  Pelorum 
appears  to  close  the  opening ;  and  its  tower  and.  light-house 
seem  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.*      Siimawhaiii 
near  this  promontory  (l^ut  wihMii»>4»s<ims>>rin,)  was  the  ''^^^  ^y  ^ 
whirlpool  Chatybdis.     South  of  Pelorum  was  Messana^  or 
Messina^  (more  anciently  Zancle.)     The  inhabitants  were 
called  MamertirUj  from  a  fierce  tribe  in  Campania,  who 
treacherously  got  possession  of  it.      Passing  the  town 
Tauramemum^  the  little,  but  noted  iriver  Acis^  and  the  three 
rocks  of  lava,  called  Cydopum  ScopuU^  we  come  to  Catanoj 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  jEina^  by  the  eruptions  of  which  it 
has  been  several  times  overwhelmed.     South  of  Catana  is 
the  river  Sinusthus^  and  then  succeeds  the  country  of  the 
LeontineSf    remarkable   for    its    fertility,   formerly  called 
Liestrigonii  CampL     Between  the  Simasthus  and  Syracuse, 
was  Mount  Hybia^  famous  for  its  honey.    Syracuse  was  tlie 
ancient  capital  of  the  island.     It  was  a  place  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  consisting  of  five  parts  or  towns.    One  of 
ihem,  Ortygia^  was  on  an  island,  in  which  was  the  famous 
fountain  Arethusa,  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Alpheus.    The  promontory  south  of  the  harbour, 
was  called  Plernn^fHumm    Scmiewhat  north  of  Pachyhum, 
we  find  the  river  Helorus  running  through  a  fertile  plain. 
Passmg  the  cape,  somewhat  fiurther  fi^m  it  than  Syracuse, 
was  Camarina.     Beyond  it  was  Oeloy  and  the  Gdoi  Campi^ 
through  which  ran  the  Himera^  the  boundary  between  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse.     North  of  the 
Geloi  Campi  was  Enna,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
whence  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.     Farther 

^8e6  ^n.  iii.  410.  Here  and  elsewhere,  we  have  selected  those 
facts  respecting  the  different  places,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  clas- 
sicsy  though  our  plan  would  not  allow  of  quotations  from  them. 
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westy  on  the  coast,  was  Agrigenium^  or  AgragaSf  a  populoiis 
and  opulent  city,  of  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Much  nearer  the  westeni  estreixiity  of  the 
island)  was  Sdirms  (so  named  from  the  quantity  of  wild 
parsley  which  grew  there)»  whose  stupendous  ruins  prore 
its  andoit  magnificence.  After  passing  Ub^Mxum^  and  the 
town  Drfpanum^  we  come  to  Eiryxj  a  lofty  mountain,  on 
which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus,  who  was  thence 
called  Eiycina.  A  litde  southward,  off  the  coast,  were  the 
JEgateSf  near  which  the  Romans  obtained  the  great  victory 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  B.  C.  242.  Hast 
of  Eryx  was  SegesUf  or  EgeaiOf  called  by  Virgil  Acesta.  On 
the  north  coast  was  Panomms  (now  Palermo),  so  called  from 
the  excell^ice  of  its  harixmr.  Eaist  of  this  was  Himeraj  on 
a  small  river  of  that  name;  and,  near  the  east  extremity, 
Mt^la  and  Naulochus.  On  the  bay  between  these  phices, 
Sextus  Pompeius  was  defeated  by  Agrippa,  B.  C.  35 ;  and 
to  the  a.W.  of  it  were  the  Insula  JEclug^  or  InsuUe  Fulca- 
»U  the  Lipari  Islands.  The  largest,  next  to  Lipara,  is 
SiroagyUi  Stromboli,  which  incessantly  sends  forth  flames ; 
and  there  ..Solus,  the  god  of.  the  winds,  was  supposed  to 
reside  and  keep  the  winds  in  a  vast  cavern.  Hiera^  south 
of  Lipara,  was  one  of  the  forges  of  Vulcan.  —  S.  W.  of 
Pachynum  is  MdUcy  Malta,  near  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  wrecked. 

.  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  retain  their  ancient  appellations. 
In  Sardinia  was  found  a  poisonous  herS,  which  produced 
a  convulsive  laugh :  this  gave  rise  to  the  expression  Risus 
Sardous,  or  Sardonicus,  a  Sardonic  smile^  used  to  signify  a 
malevolent  grin.  The  prindpal  town  was  Caralisj  Cagliari. 
This  island  was  called  by  die  Greeks  Idinusa^  fircMn  ks 
resemblance  to  the  sole  of  the  fiwt.  —-Corsica,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Cynm  (whence  the  epithet  Cymssus),  abounded  in 
yew  trees ;  and  from  this  drcumstance  (as  is  supposed),  its 
hojaey  acquired  a  bitter  taste.  —  Between  the  nortt|^ 
promontory  of  Corsica,  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  near 
Populonium,  is  Zfco,  Elba,  noted  for  its  iron. 
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THRACIA9  MAGEDOtftA,  THESSALIAy  AND  £PIRUS. 

THRACfi  lay  betwaan  the  chain  of  Hamusj  Emindidag, 
(which  separated  it  from  Mcesia) ;  those  of  Rhodapej  and 
Pangaus  on  the  west  (which  also  extend  towards  the 
Eoxine^  and  which,  with  the  river  Strymon^  anciently  di- 
vided it  from  Macedonia) ;  the  Euxine^  the  Thracian  Boa* 
phorus,  the  Propontis,  .and  the  Hellespont,  on  the  east; 
and  the  MgBBtsn  8ea,  on  the  sooth.  The  latter  boundary 
between  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  was  the  river  Nesmsj 
which  entered  the  sea  opposite  Thasus^  an  iriand  noted  for 
its  wines  and  marble.  -^  The  chief  river  of  Thrace  was  the 
Hdnrusj  which  enters  the  sea  neariy  opposite  the  island 
Samathrace.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  river  was  Ismarusy  or 
Ismata^  a  mountain,  fiunous  for  its  wine.  On  the  east 
mouth  of  the  Hebnis  was  JEinoty  where  was  the  tomb  of 
Polydoms,  the  son  oS  Priam ;  and  near  the  ri^t  bnandi 
was  Doriscusi  in  the  jrfains  of  which  Xerxes  numbered  his 
forces.  Farther  west,  near  the  Nessus,  was  Ahdera^  the 
native  city  of  Democritus  (the  lauflhinir  pUHosopher)  which 
was  infested  with  a  thick  air,  supposed  to  render  the  inha- 
bitants stupid.  -^  The  peninsula,  west  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  called  the  Thracian  Chertonesm.  Near  the  middle  of 
this  wad  the  little  river  JEgos  Pciamos^  running  into  die 
Hellespont,  at  the  mouth  of  which  Lysander  totally  de- 
fiMted  the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  C.  405,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  Pelpponnesiaii  war.  South  of  it  was  Sestosj  where 
Hero  lived,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic 
aide^  tile  residence  of  Leander.  Here  the  Hellespont  was 
not  a  mile  across ;  and  Xerxes  threw  over  it  a  bridge  of 
boats.  North  of  the  ^gos  Potamos  was  Lffsimadiia^  buHt 
by  Lysimachns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoms  from  the  Pro- 
pontis,  was  Byxa$Uiutti,  now  Constantinople,  near  which 
Derius  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  his  eiqiedition  against 
the  Sc^thiantf.  —  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoms  into 
the  £nxine,  were  two  rocks  called  Cyamce^  or  SympUgades 
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(one  on  the  Europeaiif  the  other  cm  the  Aaisdc  shore), 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  moveable^  owing  to  the 
apparent  variations  in  position,  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel. 

Some  of  the .  most  noted  Thradan  tribes  were,  the 
Eihnesj  BistoneSf  CiconeSf  Bessie  Odrysa^  &c«  The  hitter 
aflforded  q>iphets  for  Thrace,  for  Oipbeus  who  was  bom 
in  Thrace,  for  Mars  worshipped  in.  Thrace,  &c. 

Magbdohia  extended  westwards  from  the  Nessus  to  the 
Adria,  and  isouthwards  to  Mount  Olympus^  which  divided 
it  from  Thessaly.  —  The  Roman  province  of  Macedonia 
included  Epirus  and  Thessaly;  whQe  that  of  Achaia  com- 
prehended Greece  Proper,  and  the  Peloponnesus.     West 
of  the  Nessus,  we  find  PhiUppi^  well  known  in  the  Scrip- 
ture hbtory,  and  near  which  Brutus  and  Casuus  were  de- 
feated by  Antony  and  Augustus,  B.  C.  42.     Westwards, 
on  the  Strymon,  was  Jmphipolis  /  and,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Shymonicus  Simss,  was  Siagira,  the  native  place  of 
Aristotle.    The  mountainous  peninsula  between  the  Stry- 
ihonic  and  Singitk  Gulfs,  was  called  Mount  Athos  (Monte 
Santo),  across  which,  near  Acanthus,  Xerxes  diig  a  canal 
for  his  fleet     The  middle  peninsula  was  called  SMonid  ; 
which  was  separated  from  Pallene  by  the  Taranaicus  Sinusm 
At  the  head  of  this  gulf  was  OfyntkuSj  the  occasion  of  the 
fttal  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.    N.  E.  of  this 
city  was  Ckalcisj  which  gave  the  name  Chalcidice  to  the 
neighbouring    region,    including   the    three    peninsulas. 
Westwards  of  this  district  is  the  Sinus  Tkermaicus  (Gulf  of 
Salonici) ;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  PotitUeOf  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  oradons  of  Diemosdienes.    At  the  head 
of  the  gulf  was    Thessalanica,    more  anciently   T^arma. 
Westwards  fh>m  this  city  was  PeUa,   the  birthrplace  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.    The  part  of  Macedonia  in  which  it 
lay  was  called  PiBonia,  or  Emathia.     Farther  up  the  river 
on  which  Pella  stood,  was  Edessa,  the  ancient  royal  city ; 
south  of  which  was  Bercea^  whose  inhabitants  are  praised  in 
the  Acts,  for  their  ingenuous  and  teachable   disposition. 
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The  district  north  of  Tlessaly,  along  the  Thermaic  Ovl^ 
was  called  Pieria,  from  Mount  Pim;,  sacred  to  theMuscis, 
thence  called  Pierides.      North  of  die  river  HaUacmoh^ 
stood  Pydnoy  where  Paulus  Emilias  defeated  Perseus; 
and  fiurther  north'  was  Methane^  at  the  siq;e  of  which  Philip 
lost  his  right  eye.     South  of  the  Haliacmon  was  Dium.  «- 
The  western  part  of  Macedonia,  along  the  Adriatic,  an- 
ciently belonged  to  the  lOyrici  Gentes.    It  included  D^a* 
chiumj    more  -anciently  EpidamnuSf    now   Durazzo^    the 
usual  landing  place  from  Brundusium,  and  celebrated  for 
the  warlike  operations  of  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  and  Appcl- 
Umioy  Polina,  a  city  in  which  learning  was  much  cultiyated. 
Thessalia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Ohfmr 
pus ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Pvndu^  sqwrating  it 
from  Epirus ;  on  die  south  by  that  of  (Eta ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  sea,    along  which  were  Mounts   (hsa  and 
Pelian,   north  and  south.  —  The  river  PeneuSf  with  its 
tributaries,  fertilizes  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  and  enters  the 
sea,  after  passing  throuf^i  the  beautiful  vale  of  TempCf 
which  lies  between  Ossa  and  Olympus*    On  the  Peneus 
was  Larissa^  a  town  of  importance,  ^ear  which  was  a  plain 
of  singular  fertility ;  but  Larissih  the  birth-place  of  Achilles^ 
was  on  the  strait  between  Thessaly  and  Eubcea.    On  the 
Enipeus^  a  stream  running  into  the  Apidanm^  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Peneus,  was  Pkarsabis^  near  which  Caesar 
defeated  Pompey,    in  the  decisive   batde  of   Pharsalia, 
B.  C.  48.     S.  E.  of  Larissa,  on  the  Peneus^  was  Pheray  the 
capital  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Thessaly.  S.E*  of  Pherae^ 
on  the  Pagasaan  Gu^  was  lotcosj  the  city  of  Pelias,  and 
Jason ;  and  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf,  was  ApheUe^ 
whence  the  Argonauts  set  sail.     Into  the  same  gul^  from 
the  west,  ran  the  rivdr  AmphtysuSf  along  which  Apollo  used 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Admetus.     South  of  the  chain  of 
OiAtysj  and  north  of  OBta,  ran  the  Sperchius,  into  the  Sinus 
Maliacus* 

Thessaly  contauied  many  tribes  or  districts,  among  which 
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we  mAy  noCiee  DdhpiOf  in  the  &  W. ;  PAM Jo^  west  of 
•dbe  Sima  Piagataus^  or  Pda^tcus;  Magnesiaf  mnrth  of 
Ihis  gulf,  along  the  coast;  and  PdasgioHSf  south  of  the 
Peneus,  near  Larissa. 

Epibus  lay  betweoi  Tbessaly  and  the  Adria,  as  far  south- 
wards as  the  Smus  Ambracius.  Swne  arrangemeDts  make 
it  include  Acamania,*  south  of  that  gulf»  Its  chief  diyisions 
were  ChaamOf  Thesprotia^  and  Mdoffis.  ChaofUa  lay  along 
ilie  coast  of  the*  Adria  in  the  north.  In  it  was  Oricum 
(whence  was  the  nearest  passage  to  Italy  X  lying  north  of  the 
Aerocermmian  mountains)  a  ridge  surrounded  by  rocks,  and 
extending  into  the  sea. —  Thesprotia  extended  firom  Cbaoniat 
and  along  the  Ambracian  Oulf ;  and  Molassis  lay  N*  £.  of 
The^rotia.  In  these  districts  were  jfmbraeiOj  the  royal  seat 
of  Pyrrhus;  NiccpdiSf  built  by  Augustus,  after  his  victory 
over  Anthony :  Dodonaj  famous  for  the  <xaele  of  Jupiter ; 
near  it  lake  Achenma^  through  which  flowed  the  river  Ache- 
roHi  joined  near  its  mouth  by  the  Cooftusj  astream  of  a  very 
disagreeable  flavour ;  and  not  &r  distant  the  lake  AomuSf  or 
Aoerwusy  wldcfa  exhales  pestilential  vapours.  Pausaniaa 
thinks  that  Homer  took  the  names  of  his  infernal  lakes  and 
rivers  firom  those  of  Thesprotia. 

GR.£CIA    PROPRIA. 

The  appdlation  Greece  was  used  with  various  extent* 
The  most  general  name  for  Greece  among  the<7re^s,  was 
HeUas^  and  the  people  were  HdUenes.  This  indoded 
Thessaly,  Greece  Proper,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
most  usual  terms  in  Homer  are  Achai  and  Dtmai^  and 
sometimes  .irgfiTft.  They  were  also  called  Pelo^',  firom  an 
ancient  nation  of  that  name  in  Thessaly ;  and  LmeSf  DoreSp 
and  JEoleSi  from  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts* 
Attica  was  Ae  original  seat  of  the  lonians;  the  Peloponne* 
sus,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Dorians;  and  Thessaly,  the 
original  country  of  the  .ASolians.  (See  Dr.  Butler^s  Geo- 
graphy, p.  134.) 
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Oteeoe  Proper  included  all  the  districts  south  of  Hiessaly 
and  Epirusy  as  fiur  as  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  Grul& 
Its  leading  divisions  were  Acamania  (sometimes  included 
in  Epirus),  JEioUOf  Dorisy  Locris^  Pkocis^  BoBotia^  Attica 
and  Megaris^ . 

AcARNAHiA  lay  south  of  the  Ambracian  Gulj^  ancT  west 
of  the  river  Achelous^  which  divided  it  from  ^tolia,  aiid  on 
which  was  Stratus^  anciently  the  chief  city*  On  the  Sinvts 
Ambracius,  was  Actiumj  a  small  places  near  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  on  which  stood  a  celdbrated  temple  of 
Apdlp,  and  near  which  Augustus  obtained  his  decisive 
naval  victory  over  Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  B.  C.  d  1 .  At  the 
entrance  of  the  gnli^  was  Anactarium;  and  at  the  head  of  it 
Argas  Ampkilockicumj  founded  by  Amphilochus,  after  he  had 
slain  his  mother  Eriphyle :  the  adjoining  district  was  called 
Amphihckia.  In  the  west  of  Acamania  is  the  bland  Leu- 
cadzoy  £>rmerly  a  peninsula  called  Neritos.  At  the  S* W. 
extremi^  was  the  mountainous  promontory  Z>iica/e  (St 
Maura),  **  where  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  the  celebrated 
rock  from  which  disappointed  lovers  sought  either  death  or 
a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  The  poetess  Saj^ho,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  of  the  lover's  leap, 
on  account  of  her  fruitless  passion  for  Phaon.'' 

JEmoiAA  lay  eastwards  of  the  Achelous,  and  south  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  Corinthian 
Oul^  being  sqiarated  from  it  by  the  territory  of  the  Locri. 
Its  most  noted  town  was  Calydeny  on  the  Evenus^  the  birth- 
place of  Tydeus  and  Meleager.  In  the  Calydonian  forest, 
was  the  boar-hunt,  described  by  Ovid.  The  chief  dty  of 
^tolia,  was  Thermusj  in  the  interior.  —  After  Lacedsemon 
and  Athens  had  enfeebled  them^ves  by  their  mutual 
quarrels,  the  iBtolians  became  the  most  powerful  state  of 
Grreece;  and  distinguished  themselves  as  the  allies,  and 
afterwards  as  the  enemies,  of  the  Romans,^  fay  whom  at  last 
they  were  subdued. 

Locals.    The  Locri  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
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PhocU.  The  Locn  (hoLe  inhabited  die  coantry  S.W.  of 
Mount  Parmususj  along  the  Conslhian  Grtil£  The  most 
remarkable  towns  were  Amphissth  near  Momit  PamaaBitt; 
and  Naupactus  (Leplmto),  a  celebrated  place  for  ship- 
building. This  is  sometimes  included  in  lEibciaa^  owing 
apparently  to  the  neglect  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  was  considered  by  the  andents  as  extend- 
ing.as  Jar  west  as  the  river  Achelous. — ^The  Locri  Epieme-' 
midii  and  Locri  Opuntii  lay  N.  E.  of  Fhods,  opposite 
Euboea.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fimner  was  the 
pass  of  'nermofgfia^  where  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  made 
their  noble  stand  against  Xerxes,  B»  C.  480*  It  lies  be- 
tween Mount  (Eta  and  the  jSiitaa  Maliacus*  At  the  pas9 
itself  the  road  is  about  sixty  Roman  paces,  or  al)out  ninety- 
five  yards  wide;  but  above  and  below,  it  is  scarcely  wider 
than  is  sufficient  for  a  carriage.*  —  The  Ijocri  Opuntii  lay 
to  the  S.E.  They  derived  their  name  firom  Qpitt,iheir 
chief  town* 

Doais  was  a  small  district,  lying  N.  W.  of  Phocis,  east 
of  ^tolia,  and  south  of  Thessaly,  irom  which  last  it  was 
separated  by  the  continuati<m  of  Mount  CEta.  This  was 
the  country  of  the  Dores,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of 
Greece.  They  assisted  the  Heradids  in  the  amquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus ;  and  many  of  them  settled  there* 

Phocis  was  bounded  by  the  Locri,  ^tolia,  Doris;, 
BoBotia,  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  westward  firom  the  Shtus 
CHss^iSj  which  derived  its  name  fix>m  Crissa^  a  town  lying 
a  litde  southwards  of  Cyrrhoy  the  port  of  the  renowned 
Delphi.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  on  an  eminence  above 
Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pamassusy  and  near  the  C€iS'' 

m 

ialian  fountain,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Parnassus  has  two 
sumtnits;  and  is  so  high  as  to  be  seen  from  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  eighty  miles  distant.  Near  Delphi,  were  cele- 
brated die  Pythian  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo's 

*  An  interesting  plan  of  this  defile  may  be  seen  in  the  Maps,  &c.  il- 
lustrative of  the  Travels  of  Anacbarsis  the  Younger,  by  Barthelemy. 
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Tictory  over  the  serpent  Pytho,  fix>m  which  ako  Delphi  was 
sometimes  called  Pytho.  Thr6ugh  the  northern  part  of 
Phods  ran  the  Cephisus,  emptying  itself  into  the  lake.  Copm 
in  Boeotia ;  and  near  it  the  city  of  Elatea,  East  of  Crissa, 
at  the  foot  of  a  continuation  of  Modnt  Parnassus,  was  AtUp- 
ofra^  fimious  for  producing  hellebore. 

B<EOTiA  lay  between  Atdca  and  Phods,  extending  from 
the  Euiipus  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.     It  was  a  fertile  coun- 
tiy,  but  the  atmosphere  was  thick  and  heavy,  which  was 
supposed  to  render  its  inhabitants  dull.    Thebes,  the  ci^>ital 
(on  the  Ismenus,  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Asopus\ 
was  founded  by  Cadmus  (from  whom  the  dtadel  was  called 
Cadmea\  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Pindar,  Pdopidas,  and 
EfMuninondas.    Near  the  source  of  the  Asopus,  in  the  south 
of  Bceotia,  was  Plaksa^  the  scene  of  Pausanias's  victory 
over  Mardonius,  B.  C.  479;     A  little  west  of  Platsea  is 
Leuctraj  where  Epaminondas  defeated  the  Lacedemonians, 
B.  C.  S71.     Farther  west,  on  the  confines  of  Phods,  was 
Mount  Helicon^  the  abode  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  Pama^us.     At  the  foot  of 
Helicon  was  Ascra^  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod ;  and  west- 
wards, the  fountain  Hippoa^ene.     A  little  west  of  the  lake 
Copais  was  Corcnea^  where  Agesilaus  and  his  allies  defeated 
the  Athenians,  B.C.  S94;  and  on  the  confines  of  Phocis 
was  CAieroneOj  the  scene  of  Philip's  &tal  victory,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  liberties  of  Greece,  B.C.  SSS :  it  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Plutarch.    LebadaOf  where  was  the  cde- 
brated  cave  of  Trophonios,  lay  south  of  Cheronaea.    North 
of  Coronea  was  Orckomenusj   cdebrated  for  its   wealth. 
(Jopte^  which  gave  name  to  the  lake,  was  on  the  north  side; 
and  Haliartus  on  the  south.     On  the  Euripus  was  Aulis, 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  whence  the  Greeks 
sailfid  for   Troy;  and  nearer  Attica  was  Deliumy  where 
Socrates  is   said  to  have  rescued  Xenophon,  when  the 
Athenians  Were  defeated  by  the  Bceotians.     Orqpus^  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  Aaopuh  wns  a  souroe  i)i  dbpute  between 
thoie  natkms  r  Tanagra  lay  &rther  up  the  rirer. 

Attica  was  m  part  separated  from  B<)Boda  bj  Mount 
CiAarottf$aid  extended  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  trian- 
gular pemn0Bl%  tentunatmg  m  the  promontcHy  of  Sunkan. 
Athensf  its  cq>ital,  onoe  the  seat  of  refinement,  learmng,  and 
philosofAy^  was  a  fiew  miles  firom  the  Saronic  GvMi,  on 
which  its  harbours  were  sitnatod*  Of  these  the  principal 
was  PirauSf  east  of  which  was  MuniddOf  and  fertfaer  still, 
Pkalerum^  These  harboun  were  connected  with  the  dty 
by  two  wbDs^  the  longest  of  n^iichy  Scoot  the  Pirpeus,.  was 
between  six  and  seven  miles  in  length.  ^  For  a  sketch  of 
the  numerous  objects  of  interest,  in  or  near  Athens,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Travels  ol  Anacharsis,  or  Dr.  Butler's 
spirited  abridgment  in  his  Greography,  or  to  Adam's  Sum- 
mary; confining  oursdves  to  'the  mention  of  a  few  only. 
Atliens  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lUsmsy  and  not  fiir  east 
e£^e'Cephissus,  In  the  centre  of  the  city  was  the  Areopa- 
gus^ or  hill  of  Mars,  on  which  was  the  supreme  dmrt  of 
judicature :  to  the  8.  K  of  it  was  the  Acropolis^  or  citadel, 
on  which  was  the  Parthenorif  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Mmerva ;  and  to  the  S. W.  llie  Pngx^  the  hill  on  which  the 
popular  assemblies  were  hdd.  Nearly  north  of  Areopagus 
was  the  Fcrunij  in  a  part  of  the  Ceramicus,  a  pottery  ground, 
which  extended  NrW.  beyond  the  walls.  One  of  the  ves- 
tibules of  the  Forum^  at  the  eastern  gate,  was  called  PcBctky 
and  was  ornamented  with  the  works  of  the  best  statuaries 
and  painters.  Beyond  the  Ceramieus,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cephissus,  were  the  gardens  of  the  Acaiemia^  the  school 
<^  Plato ;  to  the  N.  E.  of  which  was  the  town  OiUmos. 
Eastwards  of  the  city  was  Cynosarge$j  the  school  of  the 
Cynics;  and  below  this  was  the  Lffcaum^  the  school  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  separated  by  lUssus  i^om 
Mount  Hymettus^  so  celebrated  for  its  honey.  N.  £»  of  the 
city  was  the  Mount  Pentelicust  famous  for  its  marUe ;  north 
of  which  is  the  glorious  plain  of  Marathofh  where  the  Athe- 
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nians  under  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persiansy  B*  C.  490. 
N.  W.  of  this  was  DeceHa,  fortified  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Pelc^xmnesian  war.  West  of  Decelia  was  Phyle^  seized  by 
Tbrasybulus,  when  he  delivered  Atliens  from  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  Between  Deoelia  and  Athens  was  Achartue^  the 
chief  borough  of  Attica.  A  little  above  the  promontory  of 
Sunium  was  Mount  Laurium^  where  were  the  silver  mines 
of  the  Atb^iians.  And  westwards  from  Athens,  on  the 
shore,  was  EleusiSf  where  the.  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  cde- 
brated. 

Meoaris  formed  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  was 
separated  from  BoeoCia  by  Mount  Cithaeron.  Its  chief 
town  was  M^arOf  the  harbour  of  whidi  was  Nisira> 

PELOPONNESUS. 

This  peninsula  had  its  name  from  Pelops,  the  son  of 
Tmntalus.  Its  principal  divisions  were  jtchaioj  ArgoUsy 
Laconiai  Me$senia^  Elis^  aad  Arcadia^ 

AcHAiA  lay  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf*  Its  chief  towns 
were  Sicyon^  the  most  ancient  city  in  Greece ;  and  Corinth^ 
anciently  called  Ephyre,  This  celebrated  city  was  destroyed 
by  Mummius,  B.  C.  146 ;  but  was  rebuOt  by  Julius  Caesar* 
It  had  two  hairbours,  Leckattm  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Cen-- 
chrecB  on  the  Saronic  Chilf.  Its  citadel  was  on  a  lofty  Hill 
called  AcrocorintkuSi  on  which  was  a  large  fountain  called 
Pirene.  Near  Corinth  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games, 
in  h<Hiour  of  Nq)tune. 

Abgolis  lay  between  Arcadia,  Achaia,  the  Saronic  and 
Arg^lic  Gulfs,  and  Laconia.  Its  chief  town  was  Argo&,  or 
Argiy  the  favourite  city  of  Juno>  on  the  river  Inachus.  Its 
harbour  was  called  NaupUa^  southwards  of  which,  near  the 
gulf^  was  Lemay  where  Hercules  killed  llie  hydra.  ^  North 
of  Argos  was  Mycen/ey  the  royal  city  of  Agamemnon,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  which  w&s  Nemea^  where  Hercules  slew  the  lion, 
and  where  the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated  eveiy  three 
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years.  EJast  of  Argos  was  TSfrinSf  a  favourite  residence  of 
Hercules ;  and  farther  east,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  was 
EjndauruSf  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  iE2scula{nus. 
Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  Traaeen^  or  Trxjezene, 
the  birth-place  of  Theseus.  Near  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  was  Hermione. 

Laconia  occupied  the  east  and  central  part  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  middle  ex- 
tremity was  the  promontory  of  Ttenarus  (Gipe  Matapan), 
the  south  eastern,  Malea.  The  eastern  gulf  was  the  Sinus 
Laconicus;  the  western,  the  Sinus  Messeniacus.  The  chief 
city  of  Laconia  was  Sparta^  or  Lacedamany  on  the  EuroUu, 
Anyclds  lay  a  little  southward  of  Sparta ;  and  near  the  coast, 
west  of  the  Eurotas,  was  Gythium^  a  place  of  great  strength. 
To  the  west  of  Sparta  was  Mount  Taygetus. 

Messeni A  lay  west  of  Laconia.  Its  capital'  was  Messene, 
which  was  joined  by  a  wall  to  an  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress called  Jihome.  The  ancient  capital  was  Pylosy  on  the 
south  western  coast ;  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  city  of 
Nestor.  North  of  this  was  Cyparissa^  which  gave  the  name 
of  Sinus  Cyparissius  to  the  adjacent  bay. 
'  Eijs  lay  along  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  Messenia  and 
Achaia.  Not  far  north  of  Messenia  was  another  P}flos^  in 
the  district  called  Tryphylia^  which  disputes  with  the  Mes- 
sehian,  the  honour  of  being  the  country  of  Nestor ;  and 
S.  E.  of  Elis  (the  chief  city,  on  the  river  Peneus),  is  a 
*^  third  Pylosj  which,''  says  Dr.  Butler,  '^  has  also  strong 
claims  to  being  allowed  as  the  country  of  Nestor.  Near  it 
was  a  stream  called  Geron^  and  a  little  vill^  caUed  Gera- 
nuSf  whence  Nestor  appears  to  be  so  often  s^led  in  Hornet^ 
the  Grerenian."  Through  the  centre  of  Elis  runs  the 
Alpheusj  having  Pisa  on  the  north,  and  Olympia  on  the 
south.  Near  Olympia,  the  Olympic  games  were  celd>rated, 
every  5th  year,  the  intervening  period  of  four  years  b^g 
called  an  Olympiad.  The  games  were  revived  in  the  year 
B.  C.  776,  from  which  the  Grecian  dates  were  reckoned. 
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Arcadia,  the  pastoral  country,  sacred  to  Pan,  was  the 
central  region  of  the  Peloponnesus.  On  the  Alpheus,  was 
Megalopolis^  the  buth*place  of  the  historian  Polybius,  built 
by  Epaminondas ;  and  N.  £.*of  this  city,  near  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  was  Mantineoj  where  that  hero  conquered  and 
lost  his  life,  B.  Q  865.  Between  Megalopolis  and  Mantis 
nea,  was  Mount  Mienabu,  the  residence  of  Pan :  near  it 
was  Pattanteumy  the  city  of  Evander ;  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  it,  the  cit)r  T^aa.  S.  W.  of  Megalopolis  was 
LgfCdOiSj  another  &vourite  mountain  of  Pan ;  and  near  it,  a 
district  inhabited  by  the  Parrhatiu  In  the  N.  W.,  on  the 
borders  of  Achaia,  was  Mount  Efymantkus  (fiunous  for  the 
wild  boar  slain  by  Hercules),  from  which  ran  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  between  Elis  and  Arcadia,  fidling  into  the  Al- 
pheus. In  the  N.  E.  of  Arcadia,  were  the  mountain  and 
lake  Sfympkalus,  the  &bled  residence  of  the  Harpies,  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules ;  eastwards  of  which  was  Mount  0^/« 
lencj  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Mercury. 

ORECIAK   ISLANDS. 

Beginning  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  we 
find  Corcyra  (Corfu),  the  land  of  the  Phseadans,  where 
were  the  iamous  gardens  of  Aldnous.  Next  Leucadea, 
already  mentioned  with  Acamania  (p.  829.)  Opposite  the 
mouth  c^  the  Corinthian  Oulf,  is  Cephalenia  (Cefidonia),  its 
chief  town  was  Same^  on  the  east  N.  E.  of  Cephalenia  was 
Ithaca^  the  rocky  and  barren  residence  of  Ulysses,  in  which 
was  the  mountain  NerUos.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
were  the  litde  EchynadeSf  among  which  was  DuUchhan^ 
subject  to  Ulysses.  Off  the  northern  promontory  of  Elis 
is  ZacjffUhus  (Zante) :  and  to  the  aouth,  opposite  the  Sinus 
Ofparissius,  are  the  Sirqphades  [Stnyali\  the  islands  of  the 
Harpies.  In  the  lilUe  bay  adjoining  the  Messenian  Pjrios, 
is  Sphacteriaj  where  many  noble  Lacedaemonians  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Atlienians,  during  the  Pelopon- 
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nenanwar.  The  chief  island  on  the  south  wnsC^tiera 
(Cerigo),  sacred  to  Venus,  lying  S.  £•  of  the  LacomcGul£ 

Passing  by  some  unimportant  islanda  in  the  Argobc 
Gtilf,  and  southwards  of  Argolis,  we  come  to  Calawioy 
westwards  of  Troesen,  sacred  to  Latcma,  where  Demiostheaes 
ended  his  days  by  p<ns6n.  Farther  north,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Saitmic  Gul^  is  .Xgina  (Engia),  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  Pixveus.  On  the  coast  c^  Attica,  south  of  Eleus/s^ 
is  Salamii  (the  island  of  TelamcHi,  the  &ther  of  Ajax  and 
Teucer),  the  scene  of  the  ever*memorsbIe  *  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  B.  C.  480.  — -  S.  E.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  are  the  Cydades^  lying  around  Ddoe:  the 
Sparades  were  the  islands  nearer  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor« 
Delok  (also  called  Ortygia)^  in  which  was  Mount  C^nihus^ 
was  one  of  the  smaller  islands ;  but  its  classical  &me  is 
great,  as  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  derived 
several  poetic  appellations  from  it.  East  of  Delos  was 
Mycone  s  and  to  the  south  ParoSy  noted  for  its  marble,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  West  of  Delos 
was  Oleaross  and  on  the  east,  Naxos^  fruitful  in  wine,  and 
hence  sacred  to  Bacchus.  S.  E.  of  Naxos  was  Donma^  and 
then  Amorgos :  these  were  {daces  of  banishment  for  illus- 
trious RcHuans  under  the  emperors,  as  also  GyartiSt  parallel 
with  Sunium,  and  Seripkusj  westwards  of  Ddios.  M^fos^ 
south  of  Seriphus,  was  the  country  of  Diagoras,  the  Atbdst; 
and  Ceos,  near  Sunium,  of  the  poet  Simimides,  distin- 
guished also  as  a  philosopher. 

Southwards  from  the  Cydades  lay  Gref^,  now  Candia ; 
and  the  sea  between  them  was  called  Mare  Creticum.  Its 
eastern  extremity  was  called  Sanumnmj  or  Salmone :  the 
northern  was  called  Dium.  About  the  centre  of  the  island 
was  the  celebrated  Mouitf  Ida^  where  Jupiter  was  nursed ; 
and  in  the  east  was  Mount  Dicte.  The  three  chief  cities 
were  GnossuSf  or  Cnossus^  the  city  of  Minos,  east  of  Ida ; 

*  Ante  enim  Salaminem  ipsam  Neptunus  obruet,  quiun  Sfdanunii 
trapati  memoriam.    Cic.  Tusc.  Qiuect. 
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Gortitui  south  of  it,  where  was  the  famous  labyrinth  of 
Daedalus ;  and  Cydoiiia  in  the  N.  W. 

Returning  again  to  the  coast  of  Greece,  we  find  the  large 
island  JEubceaj  along  the  coast  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locri^, 
and  Thessaly.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  an 
irregular  strait,  which,  in  the  narrowest  part  was  called  the 
EuripuSf  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  tides ;  but  it 
was  joined  to  it  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  a  mound 
of  earth.  Its  principal  cities  were  Chalcisy  on  the  Euripus, 
and  Eretria  &rther  south.  CarystuSy  in  the  S.  W.  was 
celebrated  for  its  marble.  The  promontory  CaphareuSy  on 
the  S.  E.  is  memorable  for  tlie  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  on  their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  north,  opposite 
the  Pelasgic  Gulf  in  Thessaly,  was  Artemisiwn^  near  which 
the  <jrrecian  fleet  first  engaged  with  that  of  Xerxes. — East- 
wards of  Euboea  was  Sa/rosj  where  Achilles  lay  concealed 
in  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  to  avoid  being  sent  to  the 
Trojan  war. 

Passing  by  some  islands  eastwards  of  Thessaly,  about 
half  way  f>etween  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor,  we  find 
Lemnos  (Stalimene,)  the  island  on  which  Vulcan  is  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  Eastwards  of  Lemnos,  about  five 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Troas,  is  Tenedos.  Proceeding 
southwards,  on  the  coast  of  ^olia,  we  find  Lesbos  (Mitylin,) 
noted  for  its  wine,  produced  near  Methymna^  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  musician  Arion.  Mitylency  the 
capital,  built  by  a  colony  of  ^olians  from  Greece,  was  the 
native  city  of  Pittacus,  and  of  Alcaeqs  and  Sappho. — 
Southwards  of  Lesbos  is  Chios  (Chio,)  noted  for  its  wine 
and  marble.  Farther  south  is  Icaria^  which  gave  name  to 
the  part  of  the  .dEgsean  Sea  lying  south  of  it;  and  to  the' 
east  is  SamoSy  the  country  of  Pythagoras,  the  favourite  isle 
of  Juno,  and  noted  for  its  wine  and  earthenware.  Fartlier 
south  is  Patmosy  to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished; 
and  at  the  S.  W.  of  Asia  Minor  was  Cos  (Stan  Co),  the 
country  of  Hippocrates  and   Apelles,   celebrated  for  its 
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wine  and  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  doth.  At  the  S.  E. 
entrance  into  the  ^g«m  Sea  is  the  celebrated  idand  of 
Rhodes,  where  was  the  brazen  colossus  of  the  sun.  Between 
Crete  and  Khodes  was  Carpathus,  which  gave  the  name  of 
Mare  Carpaihiam  to  the  adjoining  sea. 
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Diyisionsof  Asia — of  Asia  Minor — Grecian  States — Principal  natural 
Features  —  Poritus  —  Paphlagonia  —  Bithynia  —  Mysia  —  Lydia-^ 
Caria  —  Lyda  —  Pampkylia  and  Pisidia  —  Cilicia  —  Pfarygia  -«- 
Galatia  —  Cappadoda  —  Cjprus  —  Armenia  —  Colchis  — -  Sjrria — 
Phoenice  —  Pakestine  —  Arabia  —  Mesopotamia  —  Babylonia  — 
Assyria  —  Media  —  Caramania  —  Hyrcania  —  India— Scythia,  &c, 
—  Africa  —  Egypt  —  Libya  —  Regio  Syrtica  —  Africa  Propria  — 
Numidia  —  Mauretania,  &c.  —  DiascxioNs  fok  thb  Student. 

jlVmong  the  ancient  geographers,  the  appellation  jisiuy  m 
Its  most  extensive  application,  comprehended  all  those  parts 
of  the  modem  division  of  Asia  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. In  a  more  limited  acceptation,  it  comprehended 
that  part  only  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas ;  and  tliis,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  called  Asia 
Minor.  In  a  still  more  limited  sense,  it  was  applied  to  the 
Roman  proconsular  province,  which  comprehended  Mysia, 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria.  In  its  least  extensive,  and 
probably  original  sense,  jt^a  denoted  tlie  country  round 
Ephesus. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asia,  were,  jisia  (Minor^)  with 
Cyprus;  jirmenia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Atbania;  Syria,  with 
Palastine;  Arabia;  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  CAaldaa ; 
Assyria  i  Media;  Susiana,  and  Persis ;  Carmania,  and 
Gedrosia;  Hyrcania,  Aria,  Bactriana,  sndSogdiana;  India; 
Sarmatia  AsicUica,  Scythia,  Serica,  and  the  Sime, 
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Asia  (Minor.) 

Asia  (Minor)  comprises  all  the  pFOvinces  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  extending  in  the  N.  £. 
along  the  Euxine  till  it  begins  to  bend  northwards.  Its 
leading  divisions  were  as  follow.  Along  the  Euxine, 
PontuSf  PaphUxgonioy  and  Bithj/nia:  along  the  JEgaean  sea, 
Mysia,  I^dia^  and  Carta :  along  the  Mediterranean,  after 
passing  Caria,  LyciOj  Pamphylia  with  Pisidia,and  Cilicia  .• 
and  inland,  Phrygia  -with  lA^caonia  and  Isauria,  Gcdatta^ 
and  Cappadocia. 

The  western  coast  was  chiefly  occupied  by  Gredan  colo- 
nies :  part  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  along  the  JEgsBoa  sea,  was 
called  JEolis  or  .^Eolta  ;  the  remaining  coast  of  Lydia,  and 
a  little  of  Caria,  was  Ionia  ;  and  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Caria 
was  called  Doins.  The  Troad  was  northwards  of  ^olia 
along  the  coast  of  Mysia,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont. 

The  principal  natural  features  of  Asia  Minor  were  as 
follow.  The  river  Halys  (Kizil-ermark)  rises  eastwards  of 
Cappadocia,  traverses  the  north  of  it,  and,  after  receiving  a 
large  branch  from  the  south,  runs  northwards  through 
Galatia,  and  between  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus,  and  enters 
the  Euxine  in  the  Sinus  Amisenus,  east  of  Paphlagonia. 
This  was  the  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Croesus.  The 
Sangarius  or  Sagaris  (Sakaria)  flows  from  Galatia,  north- 
wards through  Bithynia,  into  the  Euxine.  The  Hermus 
(Sarabat)  rises  in  Phrygia,  passes  through  Lydia,  and 
ienters  the  iEgaean  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Stm/ma.  The 
Meeander  (Meinder)  rises  also  in  Phrygia,  runs  between 
Lydia  and  Caria,  in  a  winding  course,  and  enters  the  sea 
south  of  the  island  of  Samos.  —  The  great  range  of  moun- 
tains, called  TauruSf  may  be  considered  as  beginning  in  the 
Promontorium  Sacrum^  (tlie  S.  E.  extremity  of  Lyda,  now 
Cape  Chelidoni,)  whence  it  proceeds  south  of  Phrygia, 
through  Cappadocia,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  is  continued  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
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PoNTUS  lay  between  the  Halys  and  the  eastern  limits  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom  about 
three  centuries  before  Christ  Inland  on  the  Iris  was  Ama- 
sia  (Amasieh)  the  birth-place  of  Mithridates  and  of  Strabo. 
South  of  this  was  Zekij  where  Caesar  overcame  Pharnaces 
with  such  rapidity,  that  his  dispatch  to  the  senate  was  com- 
prised in  those  famous  words,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  N,  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris  were  the  plains  of  Themiscyra^  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Amazons^  through  which  runs  the 
Thermodon  or  Terme,  Much  further  east,  on  the  coast,  was 
Ciera5U5(Keresoun),  from  which  Lucullus  first  brought  the 
cherry-tree  into  Italy.  Near  the  confines  of  Colchis  was 
TrapezuSf  Trebisond,  the  first  Grecian  city  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  their  memorable  retreat ;  and  S*  E, 
from  this  city  was  Teches  (Tekeli),  the  mountain  firom 
which  the  troops  of  Xenophon  had  their  first  view  of  the 
sea.  The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  were  called  Chu" 
lybesj  fix>m  their  being  occupied  in  the  forging  of  iron. 

Paphlagonia  extended  firom  the  Halys  to  the  Par- 
thenius,  which  separated  it  from  Bithynia.  On  the  south  it 
was  bounded  by  Galatia*  The  northern  promontory  was 
called  Carambiss  it  is  opposite  to  the  Crivrmetopon^  in  the 
Chersonesus  Tauricay  the  Crimea.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Sinus  Amisenus  was  Sinope^  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes, 
and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  the  time  of 
Mithridates  the  Great. 

BitHYNiA  (more  anciently  Bebycia)  extended  firom 
Paphlagonia  to  the  Proponti^.  On  the  southern  border  is 
the  ridge  of  Olympus,  which  runs  southwards  in  Phrygia. 
At  the  foot  of  this  was  Pt'usa  (Bursa)  which  gave  the  ap- 
pellation Prusias  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  To  the  N.  E. 
is  Niae  (Isnik)  the  seat  of  the  fiunous  council  held  under 
Constandne  the  Great,  A.  D.  ^^5,  at  which  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  drawn  up«  Northwards  was  Nicomedia  (Isnik- 
mid)  on  an  inlet  firom  the  Propontis :  near  which,  towards 
the  Bosphorus,  was  Libyssa  the  burial-place  of  Hannibal, 
who  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the 
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RomanSf  B.  C.  185:  and  on  the  Bosphoriis,  neaily  oppo- 
site Byzantium,  Chatcedon,  now  Seutari.  North  of  Nico- 
nedia  lived  the  Thyni^  along  the  Eiudne.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast,  was  Heractea  Pwitka 
(Erekli) ;  and  north  of  it  the  promontory  AAerusioj  throi^ 
a  cavern  in  which  Hercules  is  said  to  havedragged  Cerberus 
from  hell. 

Mysia  occupied  the  N.  W.  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  along 
the  Propontis,  Hellespont,  and  lEgtBiaa  sea,  as  fiir  asr  the 
Caicus  which  divides  it  from  Lydia.     It  was  separated  from 
Bithynia  by  the  Rhyndacus  (Artacho)  and  Mount  Olympus- 
Beginning  from  the  Bithynian  border,  Cydcus  is  the  first 
place  of  note,  celebrated  fi>r  its  resistance  i^inst  Mithri- 
dates.     Then  we  come   to  the  JBsepus^  and  next  to  the 
Orantcusy  both  running  in  to  the  Propontis ;  the  latter  was 
the  scene  of  Alexander's  first  great  victory  over  the  Persians, 
B*  C.  334,  and  there  also  Lucullus  cut  to  pieces  the  army 
of   Mithridates.      On    the    HeHespont   were   Lampascus 
(Lampsaki)  and  AbydoSf  nearly  opposite  to  Sestos.     South 
of  it  was  Dardanus ;  and  ferther  south,  a  few  miles  from 
the  shore,  was   7V^,  whose  citadel  was  called  Pergama' 
Following  the  plan  of  the  Hellespont  in  the  Travels  of 
Auacharsis,  the  neighbourhood  of  this  celebrated  city  may 
be  thus  described.     The  Xantkusy  or  Scamandery  rises  in 
Mount  Idas  a  lofty  ridge  lying  south  and  east  of  Troy,  the 
summit  of  which  was  called  Gargmms :  and  fiirther  north, 
in  the  same  chain,  the  Simois  rises,  which  takes  a  N.  W. 
course,  and  joins  the  Scamander  below  (that  is  north  of) 
Troy :  so  that  Troy  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamaibi- 
der,  and  not  far  from  the  left  of  the  Simois.     Above  Troy, 
the  Scamander  received  the  T/n/mbns,  a  small  stream  from 
the  east,  passing  through  the  plain  Tkymbroj  in  which  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  Achilles  was  slain  by  Paris. 
The  Scamander,  after  passing  Troy,  and  receiving  the  Si- 
mois, runs  northwards,  and  enters  the  Hellespont  three  or 
four  miles  from  Sigcsumj  the  promontory  on  the  west,  and 
JRhatamm  a  little  farther  to  the  east,  between  which  prok- 
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montories  was  the'  station  of  the  Grecian  camp  and  fleet*  — 
.After  passing  the  Sigsean  promontory,  and  the  island  of  Te- 
nedos,  we  find  Smyntia,  where  was  the  temple  of  ApoUo» 
and  the  resid^ice  of  his  priest  Chiyses ;  and  south  of  it  the 
promontory  Lectum^  now  called  Cape  Baba*  Between 
the  promontories  Sigaeum  and  Lactmn,  the  district  extending 
inland  is  called  the  Troas.  Proceeding  eastwards  along  the 
coast  we  find  Jlssusj  and  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  between 
Lesbos  and  the  Troas,  Adranyttium.  A  litde  to  the  N.  W. 
in  a  district  called  CiUcia  Hypoplaciaj  was  Thebes^  the 
birth-place  of  Andromache ;  and  north  of  this,  Scepsis, 
w^here  the  original  writings  and  the  library  of  Aristotle  were 
discovered,  after  having  been  long  buried.  Southwards  of 
Adramyttium  was  I^fmessus,  the  native  town  of  Bryseis, 
and  fiirther  south,  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Cidcus, 
was  Pergamus  (Bergamo)  the  capital  of  Attains,  who  left 
his  dominions  to  the  Roman  people,  B.  C.  138 ;  where  waa 
the  famous  library  founded  by  Eumenes,  and  where  Galen 
was  bom.  —  The  coast  lying  east  of  Lesbos,  nearly  as  &r  as 
the  Hermm  (Sarabat)  was  called  .MoUoj  having  been  colo- 
nized by  .dSolian  Ghreeks. 

Lydia,  or  M^ONiA,  lay  south  of  the  Caicus,  as  far  as 
the  Maeander,  which  separated  it  from  Caria.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Phrygia*  Its  coast,  from  a  little 
above  the  river  Hermus,  inhabited  by  Grecian  colonies,  was 
called  Ionia,  which  also  included  Miletus  in  Caria.  In  the 
.^Ek)lian  part  of  the  coast  was  Elcech  the  seaport  of  Perga- 
mus ;  and  south  of  it  Cana  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  near  which  were  the  little  islands  oi  ArginusaYiheT^ 
Conon  defeated  the  Lacedasmonian  fleet,  B.  C.  406.  East 
of  Cana  was  Cttma,  the  most  powerful  of  the  ^olic 
colonies;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  Ptoasa,  an 

*  Modern  trarellen  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts,  of  the  plain 
of  Troy;  and,  as  Dr.  Butler  elegantly  obBerves,  <*8ereral  of  the  minor 
features  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  even  nature  herself  in  the  im- 
mortal poem  of  Homer."  The  reader  who  has  opportunity  may  con- 
sult on  tlus  subject,  Gell's  Survey  of  the  Tcoad,  and  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels. 

z  4 
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Ionian  colony,  whose  inhabitants  founded  Marseilles,  in 
Gaul.  South  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  head  of  a  remarkable 
gul^  is  Smyrna  (Ismur),  still  a  flourishing  dty.  This  is  one 
of  the  places  which  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  Homer ;  the  rest  are  comprehended  in  the 

well-known  verse^ 

Smynia,  Rhodiu,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Aigos,  Athens. 

**  Smyrna  and  Chios  (says  Dn  Butler)  have  the  best 
claim.''  A  small  river. named  Meles  runs  near  Smyrna, 
whence  Homer  had  the  appellation  Melesigenes ;  and  tliat 
of  Maeonius  from  the  synonyme  of  Lydia.  On  the  south 
of  the  Sinus  Smymaus  was  Clazomene^  the  birth-place  of 
Anaxagoras:  southwards  of  this  town,  Teosj  the  city  of 
Anacreon,  and  further  south,  LAedus.  Proceeding  along 
the  coast,  we  find  Colophon^  celebrated  for  its  cavalry;  and 
then,  on  the  Cajfster  (which  runs  through  the  Asian  marsh ), 
the  city  Ephesusj  memorable  in  sacred. as  well  as  pro&ne 
liistory.  S.  E.  of  Ephesus,  near  the  Maeander,  was  Magnesia, 
where  Themistocles  died,  and  the  Romans  defeated  Antio- 
chus,  B.  C.  187.  Westwards  of  this  was  Priene^  the  city  of 
Bion ;  and  opposite  to  Samos  is  the  mountainous  promon- 
tory Mycale  (the  extremity  of  which  was  called  TrogyUium\ 
where  the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Grecians,  the 
same  day  on  which  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Platsea,  B.  C. 
479.  —  In  the  interior  of  Lydia,  on  the  Hermus,  was  ano- 
ther Magnesia,  and  &rther  up  the  river,  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  Sardis,  now  Sart,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  the 
royal  residence  of  Croesus,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  B.  C.  548.  Sardis  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  TmohtSy 
on  the  Pactolus,  whose  sands  contained  gold.  Farther  up 
the  Hermus  was  Philadelpkia.  And  in  the  soutli,  on  the 
Maeander,  was  Tralles. 

Caria  occupied  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
sea-coast  was  occupied  by  Grecian  colonies,  and  was  called 
Doris.  Miletus,  on  the  western  coast  was  an  Ionian  city, 
and  once  a  great  and  flourishing  state :  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Timothebs  the  musician, 
and  several  other  eminent  men.    On  a  peninsula  stretching 
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northward  of  Cos,  was  HalicamassuSf  the  residence  pf  the 
kuigs  of  Caria,  where  Artemisia  erected  the  fiunous  monu- 
ment to  her  husband  Mausolus ;  and  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Herodotus,  and  Dionysius*  On  the  next  promontory 
was  Cnidus,  sacred  to  Venus.- 

Ltcia,  wholly  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  separated  firom 
Caria  by  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus  or  Telmessicus  (Macri). 
West  of  this  gulf  was  Mount  CragtiSy  sacred  to  Diana, 
one  of  whose  ridges  was  volcanic,  and  had  the  name  Chi" 
nuera.  Eastwards  was  the  town  and  the  river  XanthuSf 
on  which,  near  the  sea  was  Patara,  where  was  an  oracle  of 
Apollo,  behnreen  which  and  Delos,  Apollo  was  said  to  have 
divided  his  presence.  Farther  east,  on  the  coast,  was 
Myra^  the  capital  of  .the  province.  Then  we  find  the  Pro- 
montorium  Sacrum  already  mentioned;  and  next  Oli/nqms 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Near  PJiase-^ 
lisj  on  the  eastern  limit,  a  branch  of  Taurus,  called  Climax, 
so  contracted  the  shore,  that  Alexander's  SK>ldiers,  in  order 
to  enter  Pampbylia,  were  obliged  to  wade  through  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Pamphtlia  and  Pisidia  lay  between  Lycia,  Phrygia, 
Cilicia,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  former  occupied  the 
coast ;  the  latter  the  interior.  Perga  on  the  Cestrus,  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Pamphylia.  Eastwards  of  Perga  was 
Aspendusj  on  the  Ewrymedon^  at  the  mouth  of  which  Cimon 
destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  and  army.  And  westwards,  on 
the  sea  coast,  Attalia,  now  Satalia.  In  the  west,  near  the 
confines  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  dwelt  the  Solymij  whose 
capital  was  Termessus,  N.  E.  of  this  wsaCremnOf  a  Roman 
colony:  to  the  north  was  Antiochia^  placed  however  by 
some  geographers  in  Plirygia ,  and  to  the  S.  E.  of  Cremna 
was  SelgOj  a  powerful  city  of  Lacedemonian  extraction. 

Cilicia  lay  eastwards  of  Pamphylia,  along  the  coast,  to 
the  limits  of  Syneu  The  western  part  was  very  rugged, 
and  thence  called  Cilicia  Trachea.  It  was  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  Isauria.  Its  chief  ci^  was  Seleucia^  on 
the  Calycadnus^  near  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  promon- 
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tory  Sarpedon.  A  little  to  the  east  the  country  became  more 
level,  and  to  the  borders  of  Syria  was  called  CUida  Gun^ 
pestris.  The  first  place  on  the  coast  was  Carycuu  (Curco), 
celebrated  for  its  safiron.  Eastwards  was  Tarsus^  the  birth- 
place of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  great  and  populous  city,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy.  It 
was  on  the  Cydnus^  where  Alexander  endangered  his  life 
by  bathing.  North  of  Tarsus  was  the  famous  defile  through 
Mount  Taurus,  called  Pjfia  CUiciss.  Near  the  confines  of 
Syria  wais  Issut^  the  scene  of  Alexander's  great  victory  over 
Darius,  B.  C.  SS3 ;  and  between  the  two  countries  were 
the  PyUe  Syrian  a  pass  between  the  ridge  of  Amanus  and 
the  sea. 

Phrygia,  with  Lycaonia  and  I84URia«  The  general 
name  of  Phrygia,  was  given  to  the  whole  region  lying  be- 
tween Lydia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  limited  on  the  soutli 
by  Pisidia ;  but  the  boundaries  were  so  little  ascertained, 
that  Antiochia  is  by  some  placed  in  Pisidia*  by  others  in 
Phrygia,  The  western  part  was  Phtygia  Proper.  Near 
the  Lydian  borders,  southwards  of  the  Msahder,  and  near 
each  other,  were  HierapoUs^  Coloss^e  and  Laodicean 
Where  the  Meeander  was  joined  by  the  little  river  Afizr- 
syas  (on  whose  banks  Apollo  flayed  Marsyas),  stood  Apa* 
mea.  N.  £•  of  this  was  Synnada^  whose  marbles  were  in 
great  estimation  among  the  Romans ;  and  between  Synnada 
and  Antiochia  were  the  plains  of  IpsuSj  where  a  great  battle 
decided  the  fortunes  of  Alexander's  successors,  B.  C.  301. 

The  eastern  part  of  Phrygia  was  called  lA^caonioy  south 
and  west  of  which  was  Isauria,  The  chief  city  of  Lycao- 
nia was  Iconium :  Lystra  and  Derbe  to  the  south,  appear 
properly  to  have  been  in  Isauria;  but  were  sometimes  in* 
eluded  in  Lycaonia. 

Galatia  lay  north  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  About 
270  years  before  the  C!hristian  sera,  some  Gauls,  under 
Brennus,  settied  in  this  region ;  and  they  retained  their 
language  for  above  eight  centuries.  Near  the  river  San- 
garis  was  Pessinusy  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Dindymus^  cele* 
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brated  for  the  worship  of  Cybele ;  and  not  far  eastwards 
was  Gcrdhanj  where  Alexander  cut  the  knot  instead  of  un- 
tying it,  as  the  tradition  required.  Farther  east  was  Ancyra 
(Angora,)  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages. 

Cappadocia  lay  between  Pontus  and  Cilicia;  and  in- 
cluding Armenia  Minor ^  extended  eastwards  to  the  Euphra- 
tes. It  was  a  kingdom  of  the  Persian  empire;  and  at  the 
extinction  of  the  royal  race,  the  Cappadocians  were  of- 
fered liberty  by  the  Romans,  but  preferred  being  governed 
by  kings.  The  northern  part  was  traversed  by  the  Halys; 
on  which,  in  the  west  was  Nyssa.  The  Mehzs  runs  in  the. 
contrary  direction  to  the  Halys,  and  south  of  it,  and  enters 
the  Euphrates.  Near  its  source  was  Mazacoj  the  capital ; 
and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates,  was  Meliiene  a 
noted  Roman  station.  South  of  Mazaca  was  Comanoy  ce- 
lebrated for  its  temple  of  Bellcma. 

The  island  of  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus,  lay  south  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  principal  cities  were  &2a- 
mis  on  the  east,  founded  by  Teucer ;  Pedalium,  or  Ididium, 
Citium,  the  birth-place  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  and  Amathusy  on  the  south ;  and  Paphos  on  the  west. 
A  range  of  hills  in  the  centre  had  the  appellation  Olympus, 

ft 

ASIA  BEYOND  THE  EUXINE  AND  MEDITERRANEAN. 

A  much  more  rapid  sketch  of  the  other  portion  of  Asia, 
will  answer  our  purpose;  and  we  shall  follow  the  order  al- 
ready laid  down.     (See  p.  339.) 

Armenia  lay  eastwards  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor. 
Through  it  runs  the  Araxes  or  Aras  or  PkastSy  which  enters 
the  Caspian  Sea,  after  watering  a  district  called  Phasiancy 
the  native  region  of  the  pheasant.  On  this  river  was  the 
royal  city  ArtaxcUa.  The  Euphrates  rises  in  this  country: 
and  Mount  NipJiateSy  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested. 

Colchis  lay  north  of  Armenia,  along  the  Euxlne. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  another  Phasis  runs  westwards. 
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This  country  is  well  known  in  fable,  as  the  scene  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  —  Iberia  lay  east  of  Colchis;  and 
Albania  between  Iberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  —  North  of 
these  three  countries  was  Mount  Caucasus. 

Syria,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  was 
bounded  by  Cilida  on  the  N.  W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the 
N.  E.,  Arabia  on  the  S.  E.  and  south,  and  the  Meditemir- 
nean  on  the  west  The  southern  part  was  denominated 
Palabstine;  and  the  central  maritime  part  Ph<enice. 
The  rest  may  be  called  Syria  Proper.  —  In  the  north  of 
Syria  was  Samosata^  the  birth-place  of  Ludan.  Southwards 
was  Zeugma^  the  principal  passage  of  the  Euphrates*  On 
the  Mediterranean  was  Alexandria^  Scanderoon ;  and  south- 
wards, Jntiochia^  where  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first 
called  Christians.  It  was  on  the  river  Orontesy  near  the 
mouth  of  which  was  Sdeucicu  Inland,  parallel  with  An- 
tioch  was  Beroga,  now  Aleppo;  N.  E.  of  which  was  Hiera-- 
palisy  where  the  Syrian  goddess  Atargatis  or  Derceto  was 
worshipped.  On  the  coast,  opposite  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  Cyprus,  was  Laodicea ;  parallel  with  this  was  AfOr- 
mea^  where  Seleucus  kept  500  war-elephants.  South'  of 
Apamea  was  Emesa,  where  was  a  tem|de  of  Elagabalus  or 
the  Sun,  the  youthful  priest  of  which  was  made  emperor  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  218.  Farther  south  was  HdiopdUs  (Balbec), 
where  was  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun.  Near  the 
south  of  Syria  Proper  was  Damascus,  celebrated  in  sacred 
and  profane  history.  Between  this  and  the  Euphrates,  in 
a  vast  desert,  was  Palmyra  or  Tadamcra,  the  roytd  citjr  of 
Zenobia,  the  bra^e  and  accomplished  queen,  who  had  Lon.- 
ginus  for  her  secretary.  A  line  firom  Damascus,  through 
Palmyra,  brings  us  to  TAapsactis,  the  renowned  passage 
over  the  Euphrates. 

Phcenige  extended  from  Laodicea  to  below  Aco^  now 
Acre.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its  progress  in  the  arts, 
and  in  navigation.  Its  chief  towns  were  JVipolis,  Tripoli^ 
Berytusf  now  Berut;  Sidan,  now  Sayda;  Tyre,  now  Sur; 
and  Ptolemais,  now  Aco.     Tyre  and  Sidon  were  peculiarly 
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noted  for  tlieir  merchandise.     The  former  was  taken  by 
Alexander,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Paubstine  contained  Galilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in 
the  middle,  and  Judaa  in  the  south.  These  lay  west  of 
the  Jordan.  On  the  east  of  it  was  Pensa*  The  sea-coast 
of  Judaea  was  the  country  of  the  PhiUstines ;.  and  in  the 
S.  E.,  extending  into  Arabia  Petraea,  was  Idtmueoj  or 
Edom.  The  chief  places  in  Galilee  weire  lotapata^  Canoj 
GischalOf  Sephorisj  Capernaum^  Bethsaida^  Nazareth^  Nain^ 
Tiberias^  and  Scythopolis.  In  Samaria  were  Casaraay 
Samaria^  and  Antipatris.  In  Judasa,  Joppa^  Azotusj  Gaza, 
Bethlehem^  Jerusalem^  EmmattSj  Jericho,  and  Massada.  In 
the  Peraea  were  Machtrui^  Bethabara,  Petta,  Magdala, 
Gadara,  Jidias,  and  Casarea  Philippi.  —  The  Jordan  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Antilibanus,  passes  through  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  after  watering  an  extensive  plain,  fills  into 
the  Locus  AsphakileSy  or  Dead  Sea.  —  It  is  obvious  that 
the  important  geography  of  this  country  cannot  be  consi- 
dered in  any  detail  in  a  sketch  so  limited  as  the  present 

Arabia  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Arabia  Petraa 
lay  in  the  N.  W.,  between  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean, 
Palaestine,  and  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  or  Red  Sea,  (between 
the  two  branches  of  which  is  Mount  Sinai.)  Arabia  Felix 
occupied  the  S.  W.  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  rest  was  called 
Arabia  Deserta.  In  Arabia  Felix  were  the  Sabai,  and  the 
region  producing  frankincense. 

Mesopotamia  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  which  divided  it  fiY>m  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Assyria ; 
and  corresponds  with  the  modem  divisions  Diarbekr  and 
Irak  Arabi.  Its  capital  was  Edessa,  in  the  N.  W.  S.  W. 
of  this  was  Apamea ;  and  S.  E.  was  Carra,  or  Charran, 
whence  Abraham  departed  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
where  Crassus  lost  his  YtSk  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  6.  C.  58.  East  of  Carrse  was  NisibiSf  an  im- 
portant post,  which  was  long  a  frontier  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  south,  in  the  plain  of  Cunaxa  (where  the 
two  livers  w6re  united  by  a  canal,)  the  younger  Cyrus  was 
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defeated   and  sltun,  B,  C.  401 ;  and  from   this  place  the 
Ten  Thousand  began  their  retreat. 

Babylonia  and  CHALDiEA  lay  south  of  Mesopotamia, 
extending  on  each  side  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to.  the 
Sinus  Persicus.  The  part  nearest  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
Chaldssa :  but  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
country.  On  the  Euphrates,  near  the  site  of  modem 
Bagdad,  was  Babyloftj  which  with  the  adjoining  country 
was  inclosed  by  an  immense  brick-wall,  forming  a  square 
fifteen  miles  each  way.  *  It  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  agreeably 
to  divine  prophecy,  B.  C.  538.  Here  also  Alexander  died, 
B.  C.  32S.  N.  E.  of  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris,  was  Seleucioj 
deseed  by  Seleucus  Nicator  for  the  capital  of  the  east. 

Assyria,  now  Kurdistan,  lay  east  of  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tigris;  and  it  extended 
southwards  to  Babylonia.  It  had  for  its  capital  Ninus  or 
Ninevekf  on  the  Tigris,  which  like  Babylon  was  a  walled 
province.  A  litde  eastwards,  was  Arbeloy  near  which  Darius 
was  vanquished  and  slain  by  Alexander,  B.  C.  SSI. 

Media  lay  east  of  Assyria,  and  extended  along  the  west 
and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  capital  was  Ecbatanoy 
Hamedan.  The  northern  part  of  Media,  west  of  the  Cas- 
pian, was  called  Atropatene,     Its  capital  was  Gazoj  Tauris. 

SusiANA  and  Persis  lay  southwards  of  Media,  the  for- 
mer along  Babylonia,  the  latter  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  chief  towns  were  Susa  (on  the  Etdaus  or  Choaspes, 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  waters,)  the  winter  re- 
sidence of  the  kings  of  Persia ;  and  Persepolts  to  the  S.  £.9 
whose  magnificent  ruins  yet  remain. 

Caramania,  now  Kerman,  lay  S.  E.  of  Persis ;  and 
Gedrosia,  now  Mekran,  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Mare 
Erythraum  or  Arabian  Sea.  The  people  on  this  coast 
were  called  Ichthyaphagi^  as  living  principally  upon  fish. 
In  passing  through  Gedrosia,  the  army  of  Alexander  ex- 
perienced great  dangers  irom  the  want  of  provisions  and 

*  A  particular  descriptioD  of  Babylon  may  be  seen  in  Adam's  Sum- 
mary, p.  6S4. 
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irater,  and  from  oolunuis  of  moving  sand,  which  had  long 
before  destroyed  the  armies  of  Semiramis  and  Cjrrus.  Its 
ancient  capital  was  Purct^  on  the  confines  of  Caramania.  — 
Returning  to  the  north  we  find 

Hyrcania  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  C^ian.  From 
the  adjacent  district  Parthtene^  the  formidable  Parthians 
derived  their  appellation,  who  founded  an  extensive  empire 
south  of  the  Caspian.  Aria  lay  east  of  Media,  and  S.  E. 
of  Hyrcania,  in  the  situation  of  the  modem  Corasan. 
BactrIana  lay  east  of  Aria,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oxm  or  Gihon,  which  runs  into  lake  Aral.  The  MarguSf 
a  western  tributary  (o  the  Oxus,  bounded  it  on  the  N.  W.; 
and  along  it  lay  a  district  called  Margiana.  Between  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes^  now  Sihon,  nearly  in  the  site  of 
Great  Bucharia,  lay  Sogdiana,  in  which  was  Macaranda^ 
the  celebrated  Sekmarcand.  Between  lake  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  were  the  Chorasmiu 

India  included  Hindostan,  Tibet,  and  the  Birman  Em- 
pire, as  far  as  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  divided  by 
the  Ganges  into  two  portions,  India  intra  Gangeniy  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  The  mountains  on  the  north,  divid- 
ing it  fi*om  Bactriana,  were  called  Paropismus.  The  western 
limits  ^ere  west  of  the  river  Indus^  from  which  the  country 
derived  its  name.  On  it,  or  one  of  Its  tributaries,  was 
TaxilOj  near  which  was  the  fortified  rock  Aomos.  East- 
wards of  thb  was  the  river  Hydaspes  (Shantrou,)  which 
Alexander  passed  to  give  Poms  battle.  Cape  Comorin,  in 
the  south  of  Hindostan,  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
appellation  Comaria;  and  Ceylon  by  that  of  Taprcbana. 
The  peninsula  of  Malaya  they  called  Aurea  Chersonesus. 

Returning  now  to  the  more  northern  regions  of  Asia,  we 
have  to  nodce  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  lying  north  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  west  of  the  Rha :  Scythia  intra  Inuiufny 
north  and  west  of  the  Imaus,  and  Scythia  extra  Imaumj  east 
and  south  of  that  chain.  The  appellation  Imaus  was 
given  to  the  Belur  Tag,  and  to  ridges  forming  part  of  the 
Tbibetian  Alps,  as  well  as  to  others  more  to  the  north. 
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forming  a  part  of  die  Altayan  diidn.  The  chief  tribes  of 
Scythians  were  the  Massageta^  north  of  the  Jaxartes;  the 
Dafue  north  of  Hyrcania,  along  the  Caspian;  and  the 
Saae  east  of  Sogdiana.  Beyond  the  eastern  limits  of 
Scythia  was'SERiCA  to  the  north-west  cf  China;  and 
southwards  of  Serica  were  the  Sin£,  scarcely  coming  wiUiin 
the  limits  of  China  proper.  —  In  the  north  of  Scj^tfaia,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  was  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  they  called  Biphai. 

AFRICA. 

This  appellation  was  principally  confined  by  the  Romans 
to  the  portion  lying  S.W.  of  Sicily ;  and  the  more  extensive 
appellation  was  Libya,  which,  however,  was  appropriate  to 
the  r^ion  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  .S)gypt 

The  principal  divisions  of  Africa  in  ancient  geography 
were,  .^Igyptus^  Ldbya^  Regie  Sofrtiea^  Africa  Propria^ 
Numidiay  Mauretania^  the  Gcshdij  the  Garamantes^  and  the 
^hiopia, 

lE^TST  was  divided  into  Ltferior  and  Superior^  and  be- 
tween them  the  Heptanomis.     In  Lower  .^Bgypt,  between 
the  branches  of  the  Nile,  was  the  DeUaj  so  called  from  the 
form  of  the  Greek  A.      Upper  S^tvt  comprehended 
Thebais  and  Heptanomis.     On  the  Nile,  near  the  tro1[iic  of 
Cancer  was  Syene,  on  the  borders  of  iEthiopia,  where 
Juvenal  was  in  a  kind  of  exile.     Farther  down  the  river 
was  Ombosj  the  scene  of  the  extraordinary  rdigious  conten- 
tion, described  in  his  15th  Satire.     Then  we  came  to  Thelne 
or  Diospolisy  sumamed  Hecatompclisj  or  die  hundred-gated 
city,  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  near  whidi 
was  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnoanu     Farther  north,  on 
or  near  the  Nile,  were  Coptos^  from  which  a  great  tuide  was 
carried  on  with  Berenice  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Egypt; 
Tentyra,  the  city  at  varience  with   Ombos;  Abjfios^  the 
residence  of  Memnon ;  and  Ptolemais.     Parallel  with  Aby- 
dos,  on  the  west,  was  the  Oasis  MagnOf  and  considerably 
north  of  it  the  Oasis  Parva^  fertile  districts,  but  of  danger- 
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ous  actess,  owing  to  the  moving  sands  with  which  they  were 
surroundecL 

AhoatHermopalis  and  Jntinoe^  began  the  district  Hep'- 
TANOMis.  Memphis  was  the  lowest  city  in  it.  This  was 
the  ancient  capita),  about  100  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Near  it  are  the  Pyramids,  the  most  stupendous 
structures  in  the  world.  South  of  it  was  Arsinoej  near  lake 
Meeris^  at  the  southern  extremi^  of  which  was  a  celebrated 
labyrinth,  whose  ruins  still  remain.  A  long  artificial  canal^ 
south  of  this,  extending  above  a  hundred  miles,  was  the 
Mceris  of  Herodotus.  —  Another  Arsinoe,  now  Suess,  was  at 
the  head  of  the' western  branch  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

In  Lower  .^EIgtft  were,  HeliopoUs  or  On,  the  city  of 
the  sun,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta.  SaU^  anciently  die 
capital ;  PeUishrniy  Danu^ta,  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
NUe :  Canopus^  Aboukir,  on  the  western ;  and  JleattnAia^ 
near  the  Locus  Mareotisy  whose  neighbourhood  was  cele- 
brated for  wine.  Alexandria,  so  noted  for  its  commerce 
and  <^ulenoe^  and  its  library,  was  built  by  Alexander.  It 
was  joined  by  a  mole  to  the  island  Pkarosy  on  which  was 
the  celebrated  light  house.  —  East  of  Pelusium  was  Mount 
Casius  and  the  Palus  StrbaniSf  or  Sirbonian  bog,  where 
Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to  have,  perished* 
The  neighbouring  country  is  covered  with  deep  and 
moving  sands,  which  render  the  access,  to  .^Bgypt  very 
dangerous. 

LiBTA  lay  between  JEgypt  and  the  SyrtisMfyor  {now 
the  Grulf  df  Sifira,  a  bay  full  of  dangerous  shoals),  and  in- 
cluded Marmaricoj  adjoining  .^Bgypt^  and  Cj/renaicaf  or  the 
r^on  of  Q/rene,  east  of  the  Syrtis.  They  were  divided 
by  a  place  called  Catabatimms  Magnus^  which  Sallust  and 
other  ancient  authors  make  the  western  boundary  of  Asia. 
iSouth  of  Marmarica  is  an  Oasis,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
desert,  where  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  S.  W. 
of  Cyrmaica  were  the  Psj/lU^  celebrated  for  their  power 
over  serpents.  Ancient  fid>les  place  the ,  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyrenaica. 
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The  Rb0io  SvRTicAf  or  rc^gioo  between  the  SjrtieBCiyoiv 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor^  or  Gulf  of  Cabes,  was  Bomedmes 
called  TrifdUf  from  three  citiea  on  the  coast,  the  principal 
of  which  was  Ijeptis  Magna^  die  ruins  of  which  are  still 
called Lebida.  —  The Loiophagi^  who  ate  the  lotos,  asweet 
intoxicating  food^  lived  on  this  coast ;  particularlyat  Mernnx^ 
an  island  on  Sjrrtis  Minor. 

AFRICA  Propria  (now  Tunia)  extended  along  the  east 
fioastf  lyiog  north  of  Syrtia  Minor.  Its  capital  was  Cartha' 
go  or  Carokedonf  east  of  the  Bagradas^  on  whose  banks,  in 
the  first  Punic  wmr,  Regulos  met  the  enormons  snake. 
Carthage  was  boilt  by  a  colony  of  Tjrians,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  tUfd  .Punic  war  was  destroyed  by  the  Robmois,  B.C. 
145.  The  second  Punic  war  was  ended  B.  C.  SM,  by 
Sctpio's  dietary  over  Hannibal  at  Zama^  about  the  centre  of 
the  proTinoe.  On  die  northern  side  the  Bagradas,  on  the 
coast,  was  Uiica^  where  Cato  and  his  litde  senate  made  the 
iast  stand  against  Csssar;  and  inland  was  Foflca.  Nearly  op- 
posite Zama,  on  the  east  coast,  wasfiai2naM€tes,inthedis<p 
trict  from  which  Rome  was  principally  supplied  with  grain. 
Sooth  of  it  was  Tlu^pms^  B^nsas,  where  Vawspef^  party 
under  Metellus  Scipio  were  defieated  by  Caesar,  B.  C.  46l 
S.  £.  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  was  a  lake  neariy  divided  into 
two  ports;  it  thence  veceived  two  names^  Palm  Tritonis 
in  the  norlh^  and  Ubga  in  the  south.  From  the  fbrmer, 
mear  which  Minerva  is  said  to  have  first  made  her  appear«> 
:ance^  she  was  called  Tritonia;  and  near  the  other,  fiibles 
place  the  abode  of  the  Gorgons;  North  of  the  lake  Trito- 
siis  was  Capsa^  now  Cafia,  where  Jdgurtha  dqxxsited  his 
treasures^ 

NuMiniA,  tibe  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  and  of  Jugurtha, 
corresponds  nearly  withmodem  Algiers.  The  eastern  poar- 
iioA  was  inhabited  by  die  Mass^i^  the  subjects  of  Massi- 
nissa ;  the  western,  by  the  MassasiU,  the  subjects  of  Syphax; 
bcMth  were  united  by  the  Romans  under  Massinissa.  The 
capital  was  Ctria^  now  Constantina. 

Mauretabtja,  now  Fez  and  Morocca,  lay  between  No- 
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inidia  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  time  of  BooGhiw» 
who  deliT^ered  up  Jogurtha,  it  only  extended  to  the  river 
Molochaih  or  Malva.  In  the  sonth  of  Mauretania  is  the 
celebrated  range  of  Atlas.  Southwards  of  the  oout  of 
Mauretania*  are  the  Forhmaia  InsidOy  the  Canaries^  from 
which,  as  the  most  western  land  with  which  they  were 
acquainted*  the  ancients  reckoned  their  longitude.  These 
they  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  blessed  after 
death. 

The  GxTUU  dwdt  southwards  of  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
nu^Ua.  The  Garamamtxs  southwards  of  the  Syrtio  region. 
JEfmioviA  was  south  of  iBgypt;  but  the  s^ipeUadon  was 
sometimes  extended  to  all  the  southern  parts  ci  Africa. 
Along  the  western 'diore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  dwelt  the 
^ZVogloA/ta^  who  lived  in  caverns. 

We  have  given  this  outline  of  Ancient  Geography*  he* 
cause  it  b  not  easy  to  obtain*  in  a  narrow  compass*  that 
kind  of  infonnation  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
with  the  necessary  accuraq^.  IntroductoryworkscHi  Modem 
Geography  are  innumerable ;  but  of  those  on  Ancient  Geo* 
gniphy  there  are  very  fiew  whidi  affinrd  correct  infcHrmatioii* 
in  a  form  at  all  inviting. 

D*  AnviUe's  Ckmipeiufium  of  Ancient  Gec^pnphy  must  be 
frequently  consulted  by  every  ope^  who  wishes  to  attain  a 
sound  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  this  branch  oS  know*^ 
ledge;  and  his  invaluable  writings  may  usually  be  rdied 
upon  with  confidence.  But  for  the  poipose  of  r^pilar 
stndy*  the  reader  will  find  Dr.  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem 
and  Ancient  Geography*  a  much  more  serviceable  guide. 
Thb  work  will  probably  supersede  every  other*  in  the 
specific  ofcgect  for  which  it  is  designed:  it  is  elegant  and 
cotvect ;  and  on  the  poition  most  connected  wilb  Grecian 
literature^  it  is  singularly  excell^t  But  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Latin  classics*  one  work  still  remains  unequalled*  viz. 
Adam^s  Summary  of  Geography  and  History*  both  Ancient 
and  Modem.    With  the  knowledge  which  Dr.  Adam  has 
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communicated  on  the  present  sutgect,  is  combined  a  fimd 
of  varied  though  too  desultory  information,  on  ancient  his- 
tory in  general,  and  especially  on  the  fabulous  and  heroic 
periods.  At  the  end  of  Adam's  Summary  is  a  very  valuable 
Geographical  Index,  which  the  classical  student  may  con- 
sult with  great  benefit;  as  it  ofi^i  brings  into  view  the 
grounds  of  the  epithets  which  occur  in  the  Ladn  writers; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  one  striking  advantage  of  all  his  labori- 
ous and  serviceable  workc 

In  the  particular  department  of  Sacred  Geography,  may 
be  mentioned.  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  the  Geography 
of  the  New  Testam^t,  12mo.,  and  a  laiger  work  by  Dr. 
Wells,  entitled  An  Historical  Qeognphy  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  oiriginally  in  4vol8.  Svo.,  but  rqirinted  at 
the  Clarendon  Press,  in  2  vols  Svo.  Nor  must  we  omiC 
Relandi  Palaestina,  which  cannot  but  prove  of  great  service 
to'the- scriptural  student. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  student  of  An^- 
cient  Geography  should  constantly  employ  Maps  with  any 
of  the  foregoing  works.  If  he  have  access  to  the  editkmbf 
D' Anvill^s  Adas,  rqmblished  in  London,  he  can  have  few 
wants ;  but  on  the  Geography  of  Greece,  we  recommend  him 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Atlas  connected  With  Bar- 
thelemy's  Travels  of  Anacharsis  die  Younger.  Theworkitself 
is  one  of  uncommon  interest  and  merit :  and  is  invaluable  as 
an  introduction  to  the  history  and  geography  of  the  periods 
which  it  comprehends. — Wilkinson's  Atlas  Clashes,  of  the 
same  size  with  his  Modem  Atlas,  is  a  very  usefiil  work  ; 
but  there  is  too  much  unnecessaiy  matter;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably less  known  than  its  merits  deserve.  A  sdecdon 
from  it,  at  a  considerably  reduced  price,  would  bring  it 
more  within  the  reach  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  prin- 
cipally designed.*  —  A  small  collection  of  Scripture  Maps, 

*  Such  a  selection  might  coniist  of  the  following  Maps:  Tens 
Veteribus  Nota,  Romanum  Imperiuniy  Britannicfls  Insuke,  Saxon 
En^and,  Gallia,  Hispania,  Italia,  Romani  Imperii  Primordia,  Gneda, 
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published  by  S.  Leigh  in  the  Strand,  or  his  larger  Scr^ 
ture  Atlas,  from  which  the  former  appears  to  have  been 
selected,  will  be  found  a  very  usefol  aid  in  understanding 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  latter  is  an  extremely  beautifol 
work ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Editor  has  not 
fiilly  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  which  might  have 
been  had  from  different  sources  on  the  modem  geography 
of  Palestine. 

.  We  have  introduced  first  our  reconnnendations  respecting 
the  study  of  Ancient  Geography ;  but  it  is  because  we  pre-» 
sume  upon  the  reader's  previous  acquaintance  with  at  least 
the  outlines  of  Modem  Geography.  If  he  have  not  already 
gained  this  infomiation,  we  must  refer  him  to  such  Intro- . 
ductions  as  those  by  Goldsmith,  Beasley,  Turner,  Guy> 
Payne,  Bruce^  Keith,  &c«  These  he  must  study  with  con- 
stant reference  to  Maps ;  and  of  the  smaller  kind^  may  be 
mentioned  OsteH's.  Adas,  and  Wilkinson's.  Outline  Maps, 
which  the  learner  may  colour  and  fill  up,  or  which  he  may 
draw  for  himself  fix)m  the  maps  already  mentioned,  will  be 
found  of  singular  use  in  fixing  on  the  mind  a  correct  idea 
of  the  form,  relative  situations,  divisions,  and  great  natural 
features,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
diflBsrent  countries*. 

After  obtaining  a  good  general  idea  of  Geography,  he 
may  then  proceed  with  advantage  to  larger  works.  So 
many  might  be  mentioned  with  approbation,  that  selection 
becomes  difficult  Goldsmith's  Geography  on  a  Popular 
Plan,  and  Dr.  Aikin's  G«ographical  Ddineations  will  suit 
different  readers.  The  latter  is  a  truly  valuable  work ;  and 
though  deficient  in  technical  detail,  which  might  be  added 
with  advantage,  it  contains  more  of  the  spirit  of  geography 
in  a  correct  and  pleasing  form,  than  any  production  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to 


Achaia,  Peloponnesus,  Orientis  Tabula,  Ana  Minor,  Syria  et  Assyria, 
Palsestina,  Afiica,  and  Egyptas.  There  are,  howerer,  several'  other 
truly  usefol  maps. 
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inialli^ieiit  ycmiig  penaOMf  wlio  wish  to  tetend  thor  know- 
ledge beyond  die  oommoD  limits  of  sdiool  pmrndte,  but 
Oiimot  aflRnd  tune  to  enter  into  the  yarious  detail  of  large 
works.  With  this  too  we  must  not  fi»get  to  notice  Dr. 
Aikin^s  England  Ddineatod*  ^vHiich  wiU  gi^  a  great  fimd 
of  solid  informadon  respecting  die  southern  part  of  our 
inland. 

Goldsmith's  Geography  is  of  a  more  popular  deseripCibn^ 
giTlng  a  pretty  full  account  <^  the  inhabitants  of  each 
country,  their  manners,  amusements,  and  customs,  and  in- 
teiestfaig  fiiets  in  natural  history,  &c. 

Of  the  hrge^  works  great  praise  is  due  to  Myenfs  Com-> 
pendious  System  of  Modem  Creogrqphy,  Histrarical,  Phyii- 
cal,  Political,  and  Desoripdve.     It  contains  a  great  body  of 
accurate^  useful,  and  interesting  knowledge,  on  die  various 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

With  such  books  as  Aikin,  Goldsmith,  Myers,  Sec  die 
student  may  advantageously  consult  Pinkerton's  Modem 
Geography,  in  2  vols.  4to*  Besides  its  immediate  objects^ 
diis  large  work  contains  a  very  valuable  IntroductioB  by 
Professor  Vince,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Prcyecdon  of  Mape 
by  Lacroix,  and  at  the  end  a  Catalogue  of  Maps,  and  of 
Books  of  Voyages  and  Travels :  and  it  is  enriched  with  a 
very  useful  series  of  Mi^xs,  which  may  serve  die  general 
purposes  of  an  Atlas. 

But  the  most  interesting  mode  of  obtakiing  gec^ptifihical 
information,  is  firom  Voyages  and  Travels ;  and  worb  of 
tins  description,  some  of  eminent  merits  are  cootinaaUy 
coming  before  the  public  The  only  difficulty  is  in  selection* 
in  the  choice  of  the  older  writers,  Mr.  Pitakeitotfs  CbMsh 
k>gue  will  be  found  very  useib);  and  respecting  the  mosc 
recent  works,  die  literary  josmals  wiU  usually  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  what  narratives  convey  the  kind  of  kdanor 
atioft  for  which  he  is  seeking^  and  to  form  aotme  <^g*^wi<>»^  of 
dieir  merits. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Gazette^s,  winch  are  of 
"constant  utility  in  the  library,  the  parlour,  and  the  oonntiii^ 
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house.  As  a  yade-mecom,  the  Compendious  Dictionarj^ 
oontaining  a  concise  description  of  the  most  remarkable 
places^  may  be  recommended.  Waiker^s  or  Brookes's 
Gazetteer,  will  either  oflbmn  answer  the  usual  purpose  of 
such  works ;  but  the  late  edition  of  Crutwell's  Gazetteer, 
in  4  vols.  8to.  must  be  mentioned  as  professing  to  notice 
.all  the  places,  rivers,'  &c.  in  the  known  world. — By  those 
who  wish  for  fiiller  account  of  the  seas,  coasts,  and 
harbours,  Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer  will  be  found  of  great 
utility* 
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IMvisioiu  of  Geography  — Ancient  Gec^raphy —  The  Gnomon — Thalef 
—  Meton  —  First  geographical  observation  -^  Excellent  Roman  cut- 
torn —  Roman  Empire  delineated — Ptolemy  —  Dionysius  —  Know- 
ledge of  the  globe  by  the  anctents — Middle  ages— -Icdand,  disooreiy 
of — Columbus— -Discovery  of  America — Vasco  de  Gama— Cir- 
cumnavigations of  the  Globe  —  Discoveries. 

Cjteographt  naturally  admits  of  three  divisions.  .  (1)  The 
ancient  or  classical,  which  describes  the  state  of  the  earth, 
so  fiur  as  it  was  knoum  from  the  remotest  andquity,  to  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  (2)  That  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  reaches  to  the  restoration  of  learning  in  the 
banning  of  the  fifteenth  centm-y,  when  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese  b^an  to  lay  broader  foundations  of  the 
science :  and  (S)  Modem  geography,  which  embraces-all  the 
recent  discoveries.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science^  and  in  so  doing  we  shall 
borrow  freely  from  a  work  by  Dr.  John  Biair,  that  he 
published  in  1784,  to  accompany  and  illustrate  his  excel- 
lent Chronological  Tables,  which  will  be  described  hereafter/ 
The  geography  of  ancient  writers  scarcely  went  beyond 
the  description  of  countries.  Of  this  kind  is  that  portion 
of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  Moses,  virritten,  per- 
haps, about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Of  this  kind  also  is  the  geography  of 
Homer,  in  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  who  flourished  about 
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nine,  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera.  The  geographical 
knowledge  that  we  derive  from  Herodotus,  who  lived  five 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Homer,  is  partial,  imper- 
fect, and  not  at  all  to  be  dq>ended  on.  It  relates  chiefly 
to  certain  parts  of  Asia;  to  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Europe,  and  also  to  a  part  of  Afirica. 

It  should  seem  that  those  who  made  geography  their 
pursuit  in  those  early  times,  being  destitute  of  mathema^ 
tical  instruments,  and  of  course  unable  to  make  any  accu- 
rate astronomical  observations,  began  to  determine  the 
situation  of  places  according  to  climates,  which  they  pro- 
bably fixed  on,  from  the  form  and  colour  of  certain  animals 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  dijEferent  countries.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  negroes,  called,  at  that  time  Ethiopians,  and 
of  the  larger  sized  animals,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant, 
suggested  the  line  of  division,  where  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone  began  towards  the  north,  and  terminated  towards  the 
south.  This  manner  of  dividing  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
into  climates,  must  be  cohsidered  as  the  earliest  outline  of 
geography  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world. 

The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  skill  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  were  of  course 
the  first  persons  who  paid  any  particular  attention  to  geo- 
graphy, and  it  has  been  said  that  the  earliest  map  was 
made  by  order  of  Sesostris  I.,  who  conquered  Egypt. 
This  prince  having  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  earth  as  it 
was  then  known,  recordai  his  march  in  maps,  and  gave 
copies  of  those  maps,  not  only  to  the  Egyptians,  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment. The  Jews  likewise  seem  to  have  had  geographers 
mnong  them,  and  it  has  been  thought,  by  able  comment- 
'ators  on  the  Scriptures,  that  they  possessed  a  map  of 
Palestine,  when  they  assigned  difierent  portions  to  the 
seven  tribes  at  Shiloh:  <'  Go,''  said  Joshua,  ^^  and  walk 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you."  See  Joshua,  chap,  xviii. 
and  xix.     In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Josephus  says, 


y" 
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that  when  Jot^na  setlt  out  ptofie  from  die  diftfent  ti^bes 
to  measure  the  land,  he  gave  them  as  oompanioiis,  petaons 
/  well  skilled  in  geometry,  whos^  knowlec^e  would  prefvent 
X  them  from  deyiatiBg  fiir  from  the  truth:  hence  it  is  izi- 
/  ferred,  and  inth  a  great  shew  of  reason,  thiit  a  geomeirical 
/  sunrey  was  taken  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Besides  the  method  of  dividing  the  suffice  of  the  globe 
by  climates,  it  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  and  Babylo^ 
nians  adopted  another,  whidi  was  fhat  of  determining  the 
situation  of  places,  or  their  distance  from  the  equator,  by 
observing  tlie  length  of  tfadr  longest  and  shortest  days. 
This  they  performed  by  means  of  a  gnomcm*,  erected 


•  The  aiofdidty  of  the  gfidmoa  fo  (htf  pnfptte  A&^  sHiidedl  te 
KeadeKs  it  very  probable  that  it  was  the  fint  inflmuDeat  ever  used  ibr 
aBtronomical  puxposes.  All  the  knowledge  that  the  andeDta  had  of  the 
solar  theory,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  gnomon.  The  prui- 
dple  of  this  instrument  is  readily  descHbed;  if  the  Is^t  of  a  vertical 
staff  or  pillar  be  compared  with  its  shadow  ea  a  perfirady  horiaontal 
plane,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  may  be  found  by  the  most  simple  trigo>> 
nometrical  calculation,  because  the  hdght  of  the  pillar  will  be  to  the 
length  of  the  projected  shadow,  as  the  langeni  to  faSutj  or  as  the  uam 
to  the  oo-ftne  of  the  adtitode  lequited.  [See  our  dispter  on  trigono- 
metiy,  whore  this  is  more  fuUy  expbuned.] 

The  ancient  obelisks  found  in  Egypt  were  probably,  many  of  them,  at 
lea&t,  instruments  of  this  kind :  this  was  thcar  origmal  purpose,  and  the 
figure  of  an  obelisk  being  rather  pleasing  to  the  sig|tt,  it  was  adopted 
as  an  omaarait  to  public  places.  As  practicrf  aMroaony  advdnoed  l9> 
wards  perfisctioB,  the  gnomon  was  discovered  to  be  considerably  defe^ 
tive.  The  shadow  u  generally  ill  defined,  so  that  its  length  caAnot  be 
very  accurately  measured!,  and  to  obviate  this,  thef  gnomon  must  be  of 
greater  height  than  is  easily  praeticabtek  In  modeni  tanei^  Aenton^ 
the  original  gnomoa  has  been  abandoned^  and  a  new  one  SMhsdcuted  ia 
its  place.  The  gnomons  of  Italy  are  usually  constructed  in  large 
buildings,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  an  aperture  is  made  to  allow  a 
luminoQs  circular  image  of  the  sto  to  be  formed  tm  the  piiveiaenf  be- 
low, on  which  a  meridian  line  is  aoeuratdy  traced.  A  plumb  ttiae  is 
suspended  from  the  aperture  to  the  floor,  so  that  the  hdght  of  the 
aperture,  and  the  distance  of  the  solar  image,  from  the  pdnt  beneath 
It,  are  very  accurately  ascertained.  There  are  on  record  some  very 
andent  observatione  made  with  gnomons,  particnlariy  <^  l^jrtlnas,  who 
observed  the  solstices  at  Marseilles,  full  three  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  One  still  older  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  erected  by  Au- 
gustus, which  bad  been  brought  from  £gypty  and  was  made  ori^inaffy 
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^XNi  a  horizontal  plane^  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
measure  the  shortiiess  or  length  of  the  shadow  in  propor* 
timi  to  the  height  of  the  son, 

Thales,  a  celebrated  philosopher^  and  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greeoey  who  floarished  abont  600  years  before  the 
Christian  aera^  discovered  the  passage  of  the  sun  from 
tropic  to  tropii^  which  enabled  him  to  asoeptain  the  four 
particular  days  when  that  body  appeared  to  be  in  the  equi« 
noctial  and  solstidal  points  in  the  heavens*  He  was  led 
to  the  division  of  the  year  into  its  four  parts^  and  is  said 
to  have  written  treatises  on  the  tropics  and  solstices;  and, 
as  we  have  no  account  of  any  other  instrument  being  at 
that  time  known,  by  the  use  of  which  the  discovery  could 
have  been  made»  it  has  been  concluded,  that  Thales  em- 
ployed the  gnomon  in  his  observations  the  use  of  which  he 
bad  probably  learnt  in  his  travels  into  Egypt.  It  has  been 
observed,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  calculations  of  the  kind 
were  familiar  to  him,  that  he  first  determined  the  hei^t  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids  by  thdr  shadows,  at  the  moment 
when  the  shadow  of  an  object  is  ecjual  to  its  height,  that  is. 


by  Sesostris  nearly  a  thousand  jean  before  the  Christian  aera.  It  was 
iMed  by  ManGus  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  des- 
tinedy  namely,  to  measure  the  height  of  the  sun.  The  most  famous- 
gttomoh  of  modem'timesy  was  constnicted  in  1575,  by  Ignatius  Dante, 
a  Dominican  firiar,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Alatri,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Petronius  at  Bologna.  It  was  originally  only  about  seventy  feet 
h^  but  was  raised  by  Cassini,  in  1659,  to  the  height  of  90  feet ;  and 
it  was  with  thu  that  be  made  bis  solar  obierwitiooa.  AloHMt  all  moden^ 
gnomons  are  accompanied  by  a  meridian  line^  ornamented  with  the 
names  of  the  month  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so  aa  to  serve  as  a 
calendar.  One  of  g^reat  note  is  in  the  Carthusian  convent  at  Rome, 
bi^k  oo  the  ancient  Thenna  of  Diodesian,  by  Biaacbini.  In  theroyal 
observatovy  of  Iteis,  there  is  one  erected  by  the  celdNratedFSeard;  and 
another  in  St  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  begun  by  Sully,  a  watchmaker,  in 
1787,  but  which  has  since  been  improT^l,  and  highly  ornamented. 
Hie  reason  why  none  of  these  gnomons  are  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try^m,  that  we  do  not  regulate  our  clocks  by  solar,  bat  by  mesa  time; 
and  another  drcumstance  may  be,  that  our  .climate  is  veiy  unfavour- 
able for  solar  observations.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to 
this  subject. 
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when  the  sun  is  predsely  45  degrees  above  the  horizon* 
To  Thales  also  has  been  ascribed  the  division  of  due  year 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days;  this,  however, 
there  is  scarcely  any  doubt,  he  learnt  at  Egypt,  and  the 
discoveiy  is,  with  great  probability,  traced  to  Trisme^stus, 
who  is  su[qx>8ed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Moses. 
I^y  asserts,  that  the  addition  of  five  day&  and  a  quarter 
added  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  into  which 
the  year  was  first  divided,  was  made  by  observing  when 
the  shadow  returned  to  its  marks,  a  proof  that  either  the 
gnomon,  or  some  similar  instrument  was  used ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Greeks  derived  xh&r  know- 
ledge of  the  gnomon  trom.  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  it  was 
known  long  before  the  dawn  of  Greek  learning.  '  See 
Chronology. 

From  the  time  of  Thales,  and  his  immediate  successors, 
geognqphy  seems  to  have  received,  very  litde  improvement 
for  two  hundred  years,  till  the  establishment  of  the  fieimous 
school  of  Alexandria ;  although  Pythagoras  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  rightly  informed  with  r^;ard  to  the  true  system 
of  the  world,  being  satisfied  that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre, 
and  that  the  earth  was  globular,  and  had  an  annual  motion 
round  the  sun,  and  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  own  imaginary 
axis. 

During  this  period,  we  have  an  astronomical  observation 
of  considerable  importance  to  geography,  and  the  first  that 
is  recorded,  as  made  in  Greece.  It  was  taken  by  Meton 
and  Euctemon^  who  observed  the  summer  solstice  at 
Athens,  on  a  day  that  corresponded  to  our  27th  of  June, 
432  B.  C.  This  observation  was  probably  applied  by  the 
two  phQosophers  to  the  determining  the  latitude  of  Athens 
at  the  same  time ;  for,  as  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  was  attentively  watched  at  the  moment  of  the 
solstice,  the  proportion  of  that  to  the  gnomon's  h^^t 
Mras  easily  known,  by  which  the  sun's  altitude  would 
be  given.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Timotheus  and 
Aristillus,  who  began  to  make  olDservations  about  three 
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centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  manner  of  determining  the  position  of  the 
stars,  according  to  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  with 
respect  to  the  equator.  This  is  ascertained  fram  the 
**  Almagest^'  of  Ptolemy :  one  of  their  observations  gave 
rise  to  the  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,' 
which  will  be  explained  in  our  chapter  ^^  On  Astronomy." 
Hence  Hipparchus  was  led  to  di£f)ose  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  earth  according  to  latitude  and  longitude,  this  being 
a  new  application  of  that  art  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  consteUadons,  and  therefore  equally 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  tracing  the  meridians  and  paralleb 
of  the  earth.  Hif^xurchus,  by  thus  uniting  geography  and 
astronomy,  fixed  the  former  on  a  solid  and  invariable 
foundation. 

When  the  true  principles  of  geography  were  thus  pointed 
out  by  the  invention  of  longitude  and  latitude,  maps  began 
to  assume  a  new  form  of  projection,  essentially  different 
firom  those  in  use  prior  to  this  period. 

It  was  a  universal  custom  among  the  Romans,  after  -'' 
they  had  conquered  and  subdued  any  provinces,  to  have  a 
map,  or  painted  representation  of  them,  carried  in  triumph ; 
and  in  this  way,  thos%who  were  the  conquerors,  became 
the  delineatoM^of  the  world,  and  thus  rendered  the  horrors 
of  war  subservient  to  the  interests  and  extension  of  science. 
Every  new  war  produced  a  new  survey  and  itinerary  of  the 
countries  where  the  scene  of  action  occurred ;  thus  the 
materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by  every  additional 
conquest.     So  attentive  were  the  Romans  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  that  we  find  Julius  Caesar 
ordered  a  general  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whcde  Roman  / 
empire^  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  selecting  foe  the  purpose^  ) 
persons  who  had  been  well  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
science.    The  three  surveyors  were  Zenodoxus,  Theodo- 
tus,'  and  PolycUtus,  each  of  whom,  with  proper  assistants, 
was  appointed  to  survey  a  difierent.  division  of  the  empiise ; 
and  the  survey  is  said  to  have  occupied  more  than  twenty- 
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five  years.  There  aie  Roman  itineraries  still  esKtent, 
which  shew  with  wbsi  aocuracjr  their  surveys  were  made  in 
every  province. 

To  shewy  however,  that  ge<^^phy  was  not  at  thb  period 
a  new  science  in  the  world,  we  may  observe,  that  bdbre 

ithe  Romans  engaged  in  the  business  of  depicting  countrieiy 
Neco»  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  the  Phcenidans  to  make  a 
sarvey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Aftica,  which  they  acoomplish- 
ed  in  three  yean.    Darius  procured  the  EdiiofMC  sea  and 
/  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  be  surveyed.    Other  instances 
might  be  produced,  but  these  are  suffideot  to  show  bow 
mubh  geography  as  a  scieace^  was  cultivated  at  tibe  period 
of  whidi  we  are  speaking.    In  the  time  of  Socrates,  it  is 
evident,  that  maps  of  some  kind  were  not  uncommon  i^ 
Athens,  for  this  philosopher  is  represented  as  mortifying 
the  pride  of  Aldbiades,  by  desiring  him  to  poiot  out  his 
territories  in  Attica  in  a  map;  and  Pliny  relates,  that 
I  Alexander,  in  his  expediticm  into  Asia,  took  with  him  two 
'   geographers  to  measure  and  describe  the  roads,  and  that, 
\  firom  their  itineraries,  the  writers  of  the  following  ages  took 
/  many  particulars.    According  to  Strabo^  a  copy  of  Alex- 
'^  anger's  survey  was  given  by  Xenodes,  his  treasurer,  to  Pa- 
trodes,  his  geographer,  who  was  abo  commander  cf  the 
fleets  of  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus.     Patrocles  was  author  of 
A.  work  on  geogra{Ay,  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  and  it  appears  that  he  furnished  Eratosthenes 
with  the  chief  materials  and  authorities  for  constnictii^  the 
oriental  part  of  his  map  of  the  known  world. 
-  ^     From  the  ssra  of  Alexander's  expedition  and  ccmquest, 
f  Creography  began  to  assume  a  new  form,  and  it  went  on 
improving  till  the  time  of  Ptpkmy,  in  the  second  century  of 
/  the  Christian  sera,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
mait  of  this  science^  by  a  more  accurate  delineation  of  the 
terrestrial  globe^  than  any  that  had  then  been  given  of  it. 
He  availed  himself  of  all  the  observations  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  corrected  the  mistakes  of  some^  and  sup- 
plied the  many  defects  of  others ;  and,  by  reducing  the  dj»- 
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tiuices  of  places  on  the  eaiib  to  degrees  and  minutes,  making 
use  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  loi^tnde,  and  settling 
the  situation  of  places  by  astronomical  observations,  he 
reduced  geography  to  a  regular  system;  and,  serenteen 
hundred  years  ago,  actually  laid  a*  foundation  for  those 
farther  disooveries  and  improvements,  ivhich  resulted 
from  the  progressive,  and,  at  present,  advanced  state  of 
geography. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy,  Dionysius,  the  African,  flou*  J^^ . 
rished,  usually  called  the  Periegetic^  from  the  tide  of  a  work  / 
that  he  composed  in  verse^  containing  a  description  of  the  \ 
world,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  correct  s^s-  I 
terns  of  aadent  geography.     It  was  translated  into  latin  ] 
verse  first  by  Priscian,  and  afterwards  by  Arienus,  the 
latter  of  whom  also  wrote  a  description  of  tiie  maritime 
coasts. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  knowledge  which  the  an- 
cients possessed  of  the  globe,  and  of  which  there  bavcT  been 
various  opinions ;  but,  according  to  Montucia,  whose  autho- 
rity may  be  safely  depended  on,  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part  of  Europe^  at  least,  all  tiiat  portion  of 
it  which  had  been  made  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  as 
&r  as  the  banks  <^  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  They  were 
femiliar  with  G»ermany  and  Sarmatia,  the  latter  including 
much  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Baltic,  as  a  fleet  had  been  sent 
by  Augustus,  which  sailed  as  fiir  as  the  modem  Jutland, 
which  was  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  of  antiquity.  They 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  island  of  Britain  from  the 
expeditions  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Claudius;  but  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  were  to  them 
nations  of  rude,  uncivilized  savages.  The  boundary  of 
their  kpowledge  of  Europe  to  the  north,  was  Iceland,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  what  they  denominated  the 
^  Ukima  Thule.** 

With  respect  to  Asia,  they  surveyed  the  country  as  &r  as 
the  river  Ganges,  and  the  immense  tract  comprehended  be* 
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tween  the  Indus  and  Granges,  was  called  by  diem  India 
on  this  side  the  Gaiiges.     Farther  on,  towards  the  north  of 
China,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  where  these 
rivers  derive  their  source,  they  placed  several  nations  of 
people;  and,  beyond  these,  btill  more  to  the  east,  the  Seres, 
and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  which  is  now  the  bay  of 
Cochin  China,  caUed  by  Ptolemy,  the  Chneat  Bay,  were 
situated  the  Sinae.    The   Seres  mentioned  by  the  same 
geographer  were  probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
ports  of  China,  and  the  Sinae  those  of  the  southern  parts, 
who  very  early  occupied  what  we  now  denominate  Cochin 
China,  Tonquin,  &c.  countries  which,  in  process  of  time^ 
they  entirely  subjugated.    They  maintained  a  oonunerce  by 
land  with  the  Seres,  and  their  route  is  pointed  out  in  one  of 
the  maps  of  Ptolemy. 

The  ancients,  in  their  accounts,  carried  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Asia  much  fiurther  to  the  east  than  it  is  found  to 
extend  by  modem  geographers;  for,  according  to  them, 
the  Seres  and  Sinae  were  situated  about  the  longitude  of 
180^,  while  the  meridian  of  Pekin  reaches  no  fiirther  than 
134%  reckoning  the  longitude  fircxn  the  most  distant  of  the 
Canary  blands,  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy.  To  the  north  of 
the  Indus,  die  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Sqrthians  and 
Hyperboreans,  that  is,  the  Tartars  and  Samoides  of  mo- 
dem date^  and  some  other  nations  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
who  were  supposed  to  form  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
having  behind  them  an  ocean  of  ice,  which  was  believed  to 
communicate  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  boundary  of 
Asia,  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the  south,  was  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  its  oommumca- 
tion  with  the  Red  Sea  by  means  of  a  strait,  the  figure  of 
which  is  very  ill  expressed  in  .thdr  maps.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Persian  Guli^  with  which  they  were 
acquainted* 

The  situation  of  the  island  of  Taprobana,  referred  to  by 

,  Ptolemy,  and  so  celebrated  among  the  andents,  has  never 

been  fiiUy  ascertained ;  some  suppose  it  was  no  other'  than 
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the  peninsula  of  India;  others  contend  that  it  was  the 
modem  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  there  are  some  who  refer  it 
to  Sumatra.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  which  they  called  the  Golden  Chersonesus, 
and  they  seem  to  have  examined  the  gulf  formed  by  that 
land,  which  is  now  known  as  the  gulf  of  Cochiq  China^ 
or  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  Java,  Borneo,  and  that 
numerous  group  of  islands  which  form,  in  that  part  of  the 
globe,  {MTobably,  the  greatest  Archipelago  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  less  surprising  that  the  Maldives  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  these  navigators,  a  circumstance  that  seems 
to  prove  they  never  ventured  out  into  the  open  sea* 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  those  parts  of 
Africa  that  lay  along  the  coast,  and  to  a  very  small  distance 
inland,  if  we  except  Egypt,  which  they  had  explored  as  &r 
as  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile^  and  beyond  them,  to  the  island 
of  Mearoe,  about  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  extended  no  farther  than  the  shores  of  that  sea, 
excepting  the  part  which  was  dependent  on  Egypt;  the 
interior  of  the  country  being  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  fero*^* 
cious  people.  Nor  were  they  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
countries  which  lay  beyond  the  strait,  and  Ptolemy  seems 
to  have  given  no  credit  to  the  navigators  who  were  said  to 
have  sailed'  round  that  part  of  the  world,  for  he  has  left  the 
continent  of  Airica  imperfect  towards  the  south.  Strabo 
and  Pomponius  Mela  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
sul^ect ;  they  decidedly  asserted  that  Africa  was  a  peninsula, 
and  that  it  was  joined  to  the  continent  only  by  a  neck  of 
land,  which  is  now  called  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  . 

We  may  observe,   that  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  was  once  covered  with  towns,  dependent 
upon  the  Roman  Empire,  flourishing  and  highly  polished ; 
though  it  is  at  present,  and  for  ages  past  has  been,  the  bar^' 
bour  of  pirates,  whom  the  foolish  jedousy  of  the  great. 
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commercial  nations  supports  to  their  own  prejudice  and 
disgnioe.  Proceeding  firom  the  straits  ofCadiz  or  Gibraltar, 
they  coasted  along  as  fiur  as  a  cape,  which  they  called 
*^  Hesperion-^Keras,'*  probably  the  modem  Cape  de  Verde. 
The  Fortunate  Islands,  or  Hesperides,  at  present  the 
Canaries,  seem  to  hare  been  the  boundaries  of  andeiit 
geogngdiy  to  the  west,  as  the  Seres  and  Sinae,  already 
referred  to^  were  to  the  east. 

(During  the  middle  ages,  geography  shared  the  &te  of 
other  arts  and  sciences,  and  went  backward  rather  than  ad- 
vanced* The  weakness  of  the  KonuOi  emperors,  the  relax- 
ation of  military  discipline^  the  passion  for  luxury,  which 
banished  every  desire  of  improvement,  and  every  attempt 
at  discovery,  and  the  continual  incursions  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  while  they  contributed  to  hasten  the  fiill  of  the 
western  empire,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  arts,  and  enve- 
loped the  world  in  profound  and  universal  ignoianoe*  The 
principal  geogn^hers,  duringthe  dark  ages,  were  Arabians^ 
who  applied  themselves  chiefly  to  the  study  and  translation 
of  Ptolemy's  works,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  versions 
from  one  language  to  another,  increased,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  his  errors.  The  principal  attempt 
which  they  made  towards  the  improveincnt  of  geography 
was,  that  of  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridianon  the  f^n 
of  Shinar,  near  Babylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nintb 
century ;  but,  so  &r  were  they  from  the  truth,  that  the  re- 
sult came  out  between  fifty-six  and  fifty-seven  Arabian 
miles,  which  are  equal  to  sixty-five  English  miles ;  and  al- 
most the  only  geographical  discovery,  durmg  the  lapse  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  centuries,  from  the  decline  of  the  Rcxnan 
empire,  was  that  of  Iceland.  It  was  in  861  that  a  Norwe- 
gian navigator,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Feroe  Islands,  was  drivea 

\  upon,  the  coast  of  an  unknown  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Snio-land,  or  Snow-land,  as  characteristic  of  the 
mountains  covered  with  snow.     Another  navigator  from  the 

,  jsame  country  passed  a  winter  on  the  northern  shores  of  this 
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island,  and  the  immense  shoals  of  ice  that  he  met  with,  led 
him  to  bestow  upon  it  the  appellation  by  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  known. 

When  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  which  had  overspread  >^ 
Europe  for  so  many  centuries,  began  to  disperse,  and  sci- 
ence and  commerce  to  assume  their  proper  rank  among  the 
aflbirs  of  men,  geographical  improvements  attained  an  ex- 
tension, and  a  degree  of  correctness  unknown  to  former 
ages*     The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  loadstone^ 
and  of  its  ^>plicati<»i  in  the  Mariner's  Compass,  to  direct- 
ing ships  across  the  ocean,  gave  an  astonishing  facility  to 
geography,  and  led  to  the  most  important  results  in  every  ( 
part  of  the  globe*     This  discovery  was  announced  about 
the  year  1802 ;  and,  in  1360,  Nicholas  Lynn,  a  friar  and 
astronomer  of  Oxford,  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  northern 
islands  of  £ur(^)e,  in  order  to  prove  the  virtues  of  the  mag- 
net in  the  northern  ocean.     The  Portuguese  were  also  ( 
among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  this  period,  and  their   ' 
discoveries  toward  the  east  began  early  in  the  15th  century.   • 
The  island  of  Madeira  was  visited  by  them  in  1419,  and 
its  fertility,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  soon  caused  it 
to  be  colonized.     Cape  Bajador,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Afiica,  was  first  passed  by  them  in  1433 :  St.  Mary,  one  of 
the  Azores,   having  been  visited  in  the  preceding  year. 
Cape  ^e  Verde,  and  the  islands  opposite  to  it,  were  known 
and  explored  in  the  year  1446,  and  farther  discoveries  were 
likewise  loade  in  the  Azores  about  the  same  time.      It  was  \ 
not  till  the  year  1471  that  the  equator  was  crossed,  and  it 
was  at  or  near  this  period  that  Bartholomew  Diaz  was  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  towards  the  south- 
east, when  he  descried  the  grand  southern  promontory  of 
Aftica;  but  the  season  was  so  tempestuous  that  he  was 
prevoited  firom  passing  it ;  and  hence  for  a  time  it  was  de- 
nominated Cabo  Tormentosa,  or  Cape  of  Tempests ;  but  it 
afterwards  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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r      While  the  Portuguese  were  tlius  pursuuig  their  ^aj  to 
I  gl^ry  ^^^  wealth  in  the  east,  Spain  was  influenced  by  the 
I  vast  projects  of  Christopher  Columbus.     He  imagined  that 
the  eastern  limits  of  India  could  not  be  very  distant  from 
the  western  shores  of  Spain,  an  error  which  probably  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  enterprize  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covezy  of  the  American  omtinent.     For  a  considerable  time 
his  plans  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  sovere^s  to 
whom  he  proposed  them.     At  length  he  obtained  a  patron 
in  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  with  three  small  and  ill  equipped 
vessels  set  sail  for  India,  as  he  hoped ;  but  after  enduring 
many  evils,  necessarily  attendant  jupon  such  an  attempt,  he 
arrived  at  a  new  world  instead  of  the  distant  sh<»^  of  the 
.  old  one.     He  sailed  frcMqi  Spain  on  the  Sd  of  August,  1492, 
\  and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  October,  fell  in  with  an 
\  American  island,  whidi  he  named  San  Salvador.    En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  persuaded  the  court  of  Spain 
to  allow  him  to  make  three  other  voyages,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  discovered  the  continent,  and  many  other  islands ; 
and  in  the  year  1495,  he  founded  a  town  at  St.  Domingo, 
which  was  the  first  European  settlement  in  the  western 
world.     This  Qcmtinent  obtidned  the  name  of  America  from 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  published  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Columbus. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  some  modem  writers 
have  claimed  the  honour  of  this  most  important  discovery 
for  a  German,  Ma,rtin  Behem,  or  Boehn,  a  native  of  Nu* 
remberg,  in  Franconia.  This  person  had,  in  early  life^ 
studied  undertheillustriousRegiomontanus,  and  in  i  459-60, 
he  established  a  colony  at  Fagal,  one  of  the  Azores,  where 
he  resided  till  1484,  when,  under  the  patronage  of  John  XL 
of  Portugal,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  south-west,  ftnd 
discovered  that  part  of  America  which  is  now  called  Brazil, 
and  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  This  was  eight 
years  before  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  The  advocates 
for  the  fame  of  Behem  maintain  that  Columbus  would  not 
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have  thought  of  his  expedition,  had  he  not  obtained  some 
informatton  on  the  subject  from  their  hero,  while  in  the 
island  of  Madeira.  It  -may,,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
Dr.  Robertson,  whose  character  as  an  historian,  deserves 
the  highest  respect,  treats  the  history  of  Behem  as  a  fiction, 
and  i£  such  we  should  not  have  introduced  it  in  our  work, 
had  not  his  claim  been  lately  revived  by  M.  Otto  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  established  at  Phila- 
(Idphia.  In  point  of  fact,  to  the  student  of  geography,  it  is 
but  of  little  moment  to  whom  the  honour  of  discovering  the 
continent  of  America  is  due ;  he  is  concerned  only  with  the 
fact  of  its  existence,  which  he  applies  to  the  extension  of 
his  geographical  knowledge ;  and  it  will,  to  him,  be  matter, 
hereafter,  of  curious  reseaixh  to  examine  the  claims  of  dis« 
coverers,  or  pretended  discoverers,  not  only  on  this,  but 
other  subjects. 

The  success,  obtained  in  the  western  hemisphere^  acted 
as  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  same  spirit  in  the'  east';  another 
expedition  sailed  from  Portugal,  under  die  command  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  was  more  successful  than  Diaz  had 
been,  and  passed  the  Cape. of  Good  liope  in  November, 
1 497*  At  first  he  employed  himself  m  exploring  the  eastern 
shores  of  Africa,  as  &r  as  Zanguebar,  when  he  launched 
courageously  to  the  east,  and  arrived  in  1498  at  Calicut, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Men  of  genius  and  talent  applied 
the  powers  of  their  mind  to  the  improvement  of  geography, 
by  other  means  than  that  of  practical  navigation ;  in  the  re* 
tirement  of  the  closet,  they  devised  methods  of  aiding  those 
who  were  capable  of  bringing  their  theories  to  the  test  of 
experiment. 

Duration  and  space^  however  difierent  in  nature,  it  was 
soon  found,  might  be  applied,  in  an  astronomiod  or  geo- 
graphical sense,  to  the  measure  of  each  other,  with  great 
precision.  For  as  one  hour  in  time,  corresponds  to  15  de- 
^ees  of  longitude  on  the  eai:th,  or  in  other  words,  as  f|r  space 
on  the  earth,  equal  to  15  degrees,  requires  one  houi*  to  pass 
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by  a  given  pointy  loi^tode  may  be  expressed  by  time  or 
space f  with  equal  aoconu^  and  clearness :  thus  we  may  say, 
a  place  is  15  or  dO  degrees  east  or  west  longitude  from 
IxmdcMi,  or  that  it  is  one  hour  or  two  hours  earlier  or  later 
tioie  than  that  city;  and  we  know  on  what  meridian  to  look 
fpr  it :  hence  it  was  inferred,  that  accurate  and  well  |$ohig 
time-pieces  would  affixd  a  method  of  asoertainiqg  die 
longitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  additions  that  had  been  made 
to  the  previous  stock  of  geographical  knowledge^  by  the 
discoveries  in  both  hemispheres^  it  is  cert»n  thatlitde  more 
than  a  third  of  the  earth's  surface  was  as  y^  known.    Al- 
though more  than  half  the  globe^  from  east  to  west^  had 
beailtraversed,  the  northern  and  soutbeni  parts  were  still 
unexplored*    The  limits  of  Asia  on  the  east)  and  of  America 
on  the  west;  and  whether  the  two  continents  werejoined^ 
and  thuS)  in  fiict,  formed  only  one^  or  whether  they  were 
sq>erate»  were  matters  of  mere  conjecture :  even  theqpheri* 
cal  figure  of  the  earth  rested  almost  oitirely  i^ion  reasoning 
and  theory,  which  however,  was  confirmed  pDetQr  strongly 
by  the  curved  line  formed  by  the  shadow  on  the  sun  and 
moon  in  solar  and  lunar  ecUpses.    By  many  theorists  at 
this  period,  and  for  three  centuries  afber,  it  was  believed 
there  must  be  a  southern  continent  somewheie  as  abalance 
to  those  chiefiy  in  the  northern  hemiq[>here.     Accordingly 
the  hopes  of  interest  and  honour  impdied  individuals  and 
nations,  to  fit  out  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  still  further 
discovery.    Hence  arose  the  circumnavigation  of  the  gJobc^ 
which  constitutes  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of 
geography,  and  by  which  the  globular  form  of  die  earth 
was  experimentally  proved;   and   at  length  the  idea  of 
anodier  contin^it  has  been  completely  banished  from  die 
mind. 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese^  was  the  &8t  wha 
bravely  undertook  the  circumnavigation  of  the  g^obe.  He 
$|uled  from  Seville^  a  port  in  I^Mun,  on  the  lOth  irf*  Augttsl» 
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1519 ;  and,  <m  the  6th  of  November  following,  enteied  the 
strait  which  has  erer  since  gone  by  his  name^  though  the  ad- 
vocates for  Behem  give  the  honour  to  him.     This  strak,  ^ 
which  is  near  the   southern   extremity  of  America,   he 
navigated,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  found  himself  in  the  • 
South  Sea*  He  then  directed  his  course  towards  the  north- 
west, on  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean,  called  from  its  tran-  / 
qiuUity  when  first  seen,  the  Pacific,  for  four  months,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  thing  of  importance.     He  still  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  and,  in  March,  1521,  discovered 
the  Ladrone  islands ;  from  thence  he  went  to  others,  pro-  : 
bably  the  Fhilij^ines,.on  one  of  which  he  was  unfortunately  i 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives.     After  this,  the  ship,    ) 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Jean  Sebastian  del  Cano,  passed  f 
by  Borneo  to  ike  Moluccas,  which  had  been  visited  before  \ 
by  the   Portuguese.      From  these  it   proceeded  to,  and 
passed  the   Sumatran  group  of  islands  and  the  Cape  of  . 
Good  Hope^  and  returned  to  Seville,  the  port  fixun  whence   i 
it  started,  in  September,  15S2,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years   I 
and  a  month.  * 


*  We  shall  set  down  ia  this  note  a  brief  account  of  Um  other  most 
mnarkaUe  voysiges  that  have  been  made  round  the  globe^  in  a  chro- 
nolog^cid  order,  beg^ining  with  our  covntrymaa. 

fo  Fiandi  Drake,  a  native  of  Tavistock  in  Deronshive,  who  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  iffth  of  Oecembery  1577,  feU  in  with  the  coast 
of  Barfaaiy  on  the  95th,  and  with  Cape  de  Verde  on  the  SSth ;  on  llie 
15th  of  Maich  he  passed  the  equinoctiai ;  on  the  5th  of  April  he 
made  the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  the  SOth  degree  of  South  Latitude,  and 
entered  the  river  La  Platfi;  on  the  89th  of  May  he  entered  the  port  of 
St  Joliens,  and  on  the  SOth  of  Aqgust,  be  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  passed  through  them  on  the  S5th  of  September.  On 
the*  95th  of  November  he  came  to  Macao,  in  the  latitude  of  so  degrees ; 
thence  he  eoasted  along  Chfli  and  Peru,  to  the  height  of  48^  N.  Lat 
hen  he  landed,  and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possession 
of  it  for  Qaeok  Elisabeth;  from  thence  he  sailed  to  the  Moluccas^ 
which  he  reached  early  in  November:  he  next  proceeded  to  the 
Celebes,  and  then  to  Java,  from  which  island  he  came  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  15th  of  June;  and  on  the  I9th  o£  July  he  passed 
the  line,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  on  the  16th.  On  the  1  ith  of 
September  he  made  the  island  of  Teroera,  and  entered  the  harbour  of 
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Most  of  the  American  islands  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  western  and  eastern  shores  of  the  continent  ezploTed, 


Plymouth,  November  8. 1580.    See  Stockdale*ii  edittoa  of  Canipbeirs 
Admirals,  Vol.  I. 

Sir  Thomas  Carendish  sailed  from  Plymouth,  haviog  two  small  ships 
under  his  comimmd;  on  the  1st  of  Ai]^;ust^  1586,  he  passed  throagft 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  took  many  rich  prizes  along  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  completely  circumnavigated  the  globe,  returning  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1588,  having  been  out 
little  more  than  two  years  and  a  month. 

Simon  Cordes  and  James  Ik^ahu,  Dutchmen,  sailed  rovnd  the  globe; 
the  former  finishing  his  voyage  in  1598  at  the  time  the  latter  set  out. 
Previously  to  these,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  viz.  Oliver  de  Noort,  had 
sailed  round  the  earth  in  little  more  than  Uiree  years. 

George  Spillenberger,  a  Fleming,  set  sail  from  the  Texel,  the  dch  of 
August,  1614,  and  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  landed  in  Zeap 
land  the  Ist  of  June,  1616.  Le  Maire  and  William  Sphouter,  to 
whom  we  have  referred  in  the  text,  made  a  successful  voyage  round 
the  earth  in  two  years  and  cighte^  days,  having  left  the  Texd  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1615,  and  returned  to  the  same  place  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1617.  James  the  Hermit  sailed  round  the  globe^  duri^  the 
years  1629,  4, 5,  and  6, 

Our  countryman.  Lord  Anson,  set  sail  in  Sept  1 740,  doubled  Oipe 
Horn,  crossed  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  returned  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1744.  Commodore  Byron  smled  from  the  Downs,  on 
the  21  St  of  June,  1764,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas:  he 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  erossed  the  South  See,  and  re- 
turned on  the  9th  of  May,  1766|  he  fint  disoovesed  and  convened 
with  the  Patagonians,  a  gigantk  race  of  men  in  South  America.  In 
his  course,  he  met  with  and  explored,  to  a  certain  extent,  JKsappoin^ 
ment  island.  King  George's  island.  Prince  of  Wales's  ishind,  Duke  of 
YovkH  island,  and  Byron's  island.  Captain  Wallis  made  a  like  voyi^e 
in  twenty-one  months;  but  Captain  Cartaret,  who  set  out  with  him, 
was  unfortunately  separated  from  his  fnend  by  adverse  weaker,  and 
did  not  reach  home  till  Mardi,  1 769.  Wallis  was  the  first  who  feQ  in 
with  Whitsun  island.  Queen  Charlotte's  island,  Egmont  island, 
Glocester  island.  Prince  William  Henry's  island,  and  Osnabni^gh 
island.  He  also  discovered  Otahdte,  Howe  island,  and  many  others^ 
Carteret  added  Sandwich  islands,  the  Admiralty  islands,  and  Stephen's 
island,  to  the  stock  of  former  discoveries. 

Bougunville,  a  Frenchman,  set  sail  from  Nantz  in  November,  1766^ 
and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  port  of  St.  Afaloes  in 
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by  Columbus^  Cortes,  the  two  Cabots,  and  others,  in  the 
'latter  end  of  the  preceding  century;  but  the  Bermudas  or 
Sommer^s  island  was  not  known  till  John  Bermudas,  a 
Spanish  captain,  arrived  at  it  in  1527.  In  1528,  Papua, 
or  New  Guinea,  was  discovered  by  a  Spaniard,  whom 
Cortes  had  sent  from  America,  to  explore  the  Spice 
islands*  The  hope  of  finding  a  shorter  course  to  the  East 
Indies  has  occasioned  the  most  perilous  voyages  to  be 
undertaken.  In  155S,  Sir  Hugh -Willoughby  ^ed  from 
England  to  the  north-east  of  Europe,  in  search  of  this 
passage.  He  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  opened  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Russia  and  Archangel ;  but  being 


Blarcb,  1769.     He  disooYered  the  Great  CydadeB  and  the  New  He- 
brides of  Cook. 

The  immortal  Cook,  to  whom  geography,  and  every  science  con- 
nected with  it,  is  so  much  indebted,  sailed  in  the  ship  Endeavour,  from 
Plymouth,  August  S6tb,  1798,  and  after  a  most  sadsfactory  voyage^ 
returned  on  the  lath  of  June,  1771.  We  have  not  room  to  enumerate 
the  great  discoveries  made  in  this  and  his  two  other  voyages.  After 
having  twice  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  explored  the  utmost 
navigabie  limits  of  the  ocean,  he  was  cut  off,  on  his  third  voyage, 
by  the  savage  natives  of  Owhyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islanda 
Jan.  14.  J779. 

M.  J.  F.  G.  de  la  Perouse  went,  in  1785,  on  a  voyage  of  discoveiy,  ' 
by  Older  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France :  he  bent  his  course  to  the  north- 
wesfem  coasts  of  America,*  which  he  explored  from  nearly  6{fi  North 
Jliatitude,  to  Biiontery-Bay,  in  California,  in  about  57"  N.  L.  From 
California  he  proceeded  to  Macao,  in  China,  to  Manilla,  and  thence 
through  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Tartary, 
and  the  islands  in  the  sea  of  Jesso,  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Kamtschatka.  Of  these  and  other  places  he  remitted,  at 
difierent  times,  accounts  to  his  government.  After  this,  the  com- 
mander, his  two  ships,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe,  and  all  their 
crews  were  anfortunatdy  lost,  but  how  or  where  has  never  been 
discoyered. 

Captain  Geoi^  Vancouver's  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  round  the  globe,  was  undertaken  and  performed  iiii 

the  years  1790,  i,  9,  J,  4,  and  5,  in  the  Discovery,  a  sloop  of  war. 
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prevented  firom  prosecatiiig  his  voyage  by  the  ice,  he 
alteinpted  to  nvinter  in  Lapland,  where  both  he  and  mostirf' 
those  who  were  with  hiaif  perished  fay  the  intenm^  oi  Ae 
frost.  £Moin(Mi's  inland  was  disoorered  by  a  E^ianish 
captain,  Mendaaa,  who  sailed  from  Lima  towaids  the  west^ 
in  the  1575. 

Martin  Frobishert  who  sailed  from  En^and  in  1578, 
with  the  ipjew  of  obtaining  a  north-west  passi^  to  China, 
fell  in  with  West  Greenland*  To  the  same  causey  we  are 
indebted  tar  the  knowledge  of  Dam'  straits,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  Baffin's  Bay,  whidi  were  disooTered  by  ^^faMn^ 
whose  naines  they  bear,  in  the  years  1585,  1610,  and  1662. 
The  Falkland  islands,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica, were  discovered  by  Sir  Ridiard  Hawkins,  in  1594. 
In  crossing  the  Pacific  ocean,  Mendana  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish 
captain,  fell  in  with  die  Marquesas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St. 
Bernardo.  In  1616,  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  suled  from 
the  Tesel,  in  search  of  the  ideal  southern  continent,  and 
explored  the  Strait,  since  called  Maire's  Strait^  between  the 
southern  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  island;  and 
after  the  death  of  Maire,  which  happened  very  soon  after 
they  had  passed  the  strait,  )iis  friend  and  companion, 
Schouten,  made  many  oA&r  discoveries,  and  retomed  to 
Holland  in  1617*  Batavia,  New  Holland,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Van  Dieman's  Liand,  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1616,  by  Dutch  navigators.  In  1642,  the  cdehrated  Abd 
Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutchman,  sailed  from  Batavia,  and 
during  an  absence  of  a  year  and  ten  mbntlis,  he  disooveredt 
among  other  islands.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Friendly  isles, 
and  demonstrated  that  New  Holland-  and  New  Zealand 
were  insular.  The  Carolines  were  first  found  out  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  by  our 
countryman,  Dampier. 

Eastern  island,  and  several  others  of  less  note  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  were  discovered  by  Roggewin,  a  Dutch  nar 
vigator,  in  his  course  round  the  globe,  in  1 722. 
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The  Pelew  islands  first  excited  the  attentkmof  the  English 
by  the  shipwreck  of  Captain  Wilson  on  their  coasts  in  178S ; 
but  thqrhad  been  discovered  long  before  by  the  Spaniards^ 
by  whom  they  had  been  denominated  the  Palds  islands^ 
firom  the  abundance  of  tall  palm-trees. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


ON  CHRONOLOGY. 

Importance,  and  principles  of  Chronology  —  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  me- 
thod, by  generations  —  by  the  precesdon  of  the  equinoxes  —  by 
eclipses.  Divisions  of  time  into  days  —  modUis  —  years.  Cycles  — 
Lunar  cycle  —  Julian  year  —  Gregorian  year,  and  new  style  —  Solar 
cycle  —  Cycle  of  Roman  indiction  —  Julian  period. 

Ohronologt  is  the  art  of  measuring  time,  HistingiiUliiiig 
its  several  constituent  parts,  such  as  years,  monthsi  weeks, 
days,  hours,  &c  by  appropriate  marks ;  and  of  adjusting 
these  parts  to  past  transactions,  by  means  of  seras,  epochs^ 
and  cycles,  to  the  illustration  of  history. 

The  utility  and  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  chnmo- 
logy,  as  it  comprehends  the  distribution  of  time  into  its 
subordinate  parts,  and  the  arrangement  of  historical  events, 
by  means  of  these  several  divisions,  in  the  order  according 
to  which  they  occurred,  so  that  their  respective  dates  may 
be  accurately  fixed,  will  be  universally  acknowledged.  We 
can  form  but  very  confused  notions  of  the  intervals  of 
time,  of  the  rise  and  fiJl  of  empires,  and  of  the  successive 
establishment  of  states,  without  some  general  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  current  of  time,  such  as  may  enable  us 
to  trace  out  distinctly  the  dependence  of  events,  and  dis- 
tribute them  into  such  periods  and  divisions,  as  shall  lay 
the  whole  chain  of  past  transactions  in  a  just  and  orderly 
manner  before  us.  This  is  what  the  science  of  chronology 
undertakes  to  teach,  or,  at  least,  to  afford  us  very  import- 
nt  aid  in  its  attainment  of. 
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Chronology  derives  much  assistance  from  several  other 
branches  of  knowledge^  such  as  astronomy,  geography, 
geometry,  and  arithmetic :  and  also  from  the  observation  of 
eclipses,  from  the  testimony  of  credible  authors,  and  from 
ancient  medals,  coins,  and  monuments. 

Many  ages  undoubtedly  elapsed  before  the  mode  of  com- 
puting time,  or  of  giving  dates  to  important  events,  was 
brought  into  established  use.  The  most  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  historians,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote  in  verse;,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  chronology.  From  the  works  of 
Homer,  it  ajqpears  that  there  existed,  at  that  early  period 
of  the  world,  no  formal  calendar  of  time,  nor  any  well- 
authenticated  register  of  events.  Time  was  then  measured 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by  the  changing 
seasons,  or  the  successive  returns  of  labour  and  rest.  There 
was  not  then,  or  for  ages  afterwards,  any  political  distribu- 
tion of  time  into  such  parts  as  months,  j^eeks,  or  hours, 
serving  as  guides  to  history,  or  as  regbters  of  hcta;  nor  is 
there  any  reference  to  clocks,  dials,  clepsydne,  or  other  in- 
struments, by  which  the  perpetual  flow  of  time  was  broken 
into  parts.  Several  centuries  intervened  between  the  Olym- 
pic aera,  and  the  first  historians,  and  several  more  elapsed 
before  the  period  in  which  the  first  chronologers  ap- 
peared. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  whose  ^^  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Kjngdoms,"  we  jshall  have  occasion  to  refer,  has  shewn  that 
all  nations,  before  tliey  began  to  keep  exact  accounts  of 
time,  have  be^n  prone  to  advance  their  antiquity.  The 
priests  of  Egypt  reckoned  one  period  of  their  hist<>iy,  viz. 
from  Menes  to  Sethon,  at  more  than  eleven  thousand  years. 
The  Chaldeans  boasted  a  still  greater  antiquity  than  even 
the  Egyptians  pretended  to ;  and  there  were  others,  who 
made  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Damascus,  much, 
older  than  the  truth. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  illustrious. Newton,  the 
Greeks  called  the  times  before  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  unknavon^ 
because  they  had  no  history  of  them :  those  between  his 
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flood  and  the  bq;innii^  of  the  CHympiads>  they  denominated 
fabulous,  because  then*  history  was  very  much  blended  with 
poetical  &Ues ;  and  those  after  the  b^inning  of  the  dym- 
{nads,  histcricaly  because  their  history  was  free  from  snch 
ftbles.  The  fiibuloos  age,  howeyer,  was  destitute  of  a 
chronology,  so  also  was  the  histcmca],  during  thefirst  axty 
or  seTcnty  Oljrmpiads.  Hence  it  should  seem,  that  the 
chronology  of  andent  kingdoms  was  invohred  in  the  great- 
est uncertainty ;  and  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  Europeans 
in  particuhur  had  no  chronology  before  the  Persian  empire^ 
which  began  five  hundred  and  thirty-dght  years  before 
Christ ;  and  that  the  dates  of  events,  which  tliey  now  have 
of  more  ancient  times,  have  been  given  as  the  result  of  rea- 
soning and  conjecture.  After  this  time,  several  of  the  Greek 
hbtorians  introduced  the  computati<m  by  generations. 

The  chronology  of  the  Latins  was  still  more  uncertain ; 
thdr  old  records^being  burnt  by  the  Gauls  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  and  about 
the  year  888,  B.  C. 

The  chronologers  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  Scytfaia, 
Sweden,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  are  of  a  still  later  date.  For 
Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube,  had  no  letters,  till  Ulphilasy 
their  bishop,  introduced  them,  about  the  year  276  of  the 
Christian  sera.  Germany  had  none,  till  it  reodved  them 
from  the  western  empire  of  the  Latins,  about  the  year  400. 
The  Hun^  had  none  in  the  days  of  Procopius,  about  the 
year  526,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  were  stiU  later. 

After  a  general  account  of  die  obscurity  of  the  ancient 
chronology.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes^  tha^  though  many 
of  the  ancients  computed  by  generations  and  successions, 
yet  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  reckoned  die  rdgns 
of  kings  equal  to  generations  of  men,  and  three  of  these  to 
a  huudred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  whidi  was  the 
foundation  of  theur  technical  chronology.  He  then  pnw 
ceeds  to  shew,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature^  and  a 
detail  of  historical  fiurts,  the  difference  between  reigns  and 
generations ;  and  that,  diough  the  latter,  from  iather  to  son. 
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mays  at  aii  ayerage,  be  reckoned  at  about  thirty-three  years, 
yet,  when  they  are  taken  by  the  eldest  sons,  three  of  them 
cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years ;  and  the  reigns  of  kings  are  still  shorter,  so  that 
ei^teen  or  twenty  years  may  be  allowed  as  a  just  medium. 
He  than  fixes  on  four  remarkable  periods,  viz.  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidse  into- Peloponnesus,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  return  of  Sesostris  into 
Egypt,  after  the  wars  in  Thrace ;  and  settles  the  epocha  of 
each  by  the  true  value  of  a  generation. 

Our  object  in  this  place  is»  to  give  a  view,  by  means  of  a 
single  example,  <^  the  method  which  this  illustrious  philo- 
sopher makes  use  of  in  tracing  the  real  dates  of  the  most 
important  events  in  history,  from  which^  of  course,  others 
of  minor  importance,  butmore  interesting  to  goieral  readers, 
are  settled  on  a  sure  foundation. 

We  take  as  our  example,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  an 
event  which  is  the  grand  hinge  on  which  aU  the  chronology 
of  ancient  Ghreece  turns.     Having  fixed  the  return  of  the 
Heradidse  to  about  the  one  hundred  and  fifiy-ninth  year 
after  the  death  of  Scdomon,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  to 
the  seventy-sixth  after  the  same  epoch.  Sir  Isaac  observes, 
that  Hercules -the  Argonaut,  was  the  &ther  of  Hyllus,  the 
father  of  Qeodus,  the  father  of  Aristomachus,  the  father  of 
Temenus,   Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,    who  led  the 
Heradidffi  into  Peloponnesus :  hence  their  return  was  four 
generations  later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition^  and  these 
generations  were  short  ones,  being  by  the  chief  of  the  fiimily. 
Counting  therefore,  eighty  years  backward  from  the  return 
of  the  Heradidie  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  taking  of  Troy 
will  be  about  seventy-six  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon^ 
as  has  been  observed  above :  and  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, which  was  one  generation  earlier,  will  be  forty-three 
years  after  it.    From  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  return  of 
theHeracUdse,  our  author  observes,  ^^eould  scarcely  be  more 
than  dghty  years,  because  Orestes,  the  s<hi  of  Agamemnon, 
was  a  youth  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  his  sons  lived  till 
the  return  of  the  Heradidae/' 
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Another  method  used  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  fi>r  fixing'  the 
date  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  is  purely  astronomical^ 
but  nevertheless  intelligible  to  those  who  have  made  but  a 
small  progress  in  the  science.     The  sphere^  it  is  known, 
was  formed  by  Chiron  and  Musaeus  at  the  time,  and  for 
the  Use  of  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  and  they  placed  the 
solsticial  and  equinoctial  points  in  the  15th  degree  of  the 
constellations  Cancer,  Libra,  Capricorn,  and  Aries.     Now 
Meton,  in  the  year  of  Nabonasser,  316,  or  431  B.  C.  ob- 
served that  the  summer  solstice  had  then  gone  back  seven 
degrees,  and  as  it  goes  back  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years, 
it  must  have  taken  five  hundred  and  four  years  to  have  gone 
back  seven  degrees ;  but  five  hundred  and  four  years  added 
to  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  B.  C.  just  mentioned, 
gives  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  B.  C. ;  and  forty- 
three  years  added  to  this,  as  found  above,  brings  us  to  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  about  the  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-eighth  year  before  the  Christian  sera.  {^See  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Short  Chronicle.] 

The  same  author  ascertains  this,  and  several  other  capital 
'events  in  the  Grecian  history,  by  the  above,  and  many  olher 
independent  arguments  drawn  fix>m  similar  sources,  which 
are  so  agreeable  to  the  present  course  of  nature  that  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  place  the  fiiUest  con- 
fidence in  the  facts  drawn  from  them. 

But  the  time  of  past  events  is  likewise  ascertained  by 
means  of  celestial  appearances,  from  whidi,  on  account  of 
the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  because  the -laws  of  their  modous  are  so 
exactly  known  to  us,  the  most  clear  and  undeniable  conclu-* 
sions  may  be  drawn.  In  this  respect,  modem  cbronologers 
and  historians  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  super^tidti  widi 
which  the  ancients  r^arded  unusual  appearances  in  the* 
heavens.  It  was  their  supposed  portentous  nature  that  drew 
upon  them  the  attention  of  mankind,  who  dreaded  their 
unknown  influences  and  effects,  and  on  this  account  only, 
they  engaged  the  notice  of  historians.     Fortunately  for  the 
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historians  and  chronologers  of  modern  times,  the  catalogue 
of  ancient  eclipses,  not  observed  by  philosophers,  but  gazed 
at  by  the  superstitious  vulgar,  is  pretty  fiill. 

A^th  the  history  of  many  remarkable  revolutions  and 
critSal  situations  in  the  history  of  states,  the  eclipses  which 
preceded  or  accompanied  them,  are  &ithfully  transmitted 
to  usrand  in  cases  where  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  an  eclipse  are  mentioned,  though  not  with  astrono- 
mical exactness,  it  is  not  difficult,  by  certain  rules  of  calcu- 
lation, to  fix  the  very  year,  and  often  the  very  day,  when  the 
event  happened.  For,  considering  the  great  variety  which 
the  three  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  qtumtiiy,  occasion 
ill  the  appearance  of  eclipses,  there  is  no  room  to  suspect 
that  any  two,  happening  within  a  moderate  dbtance  of  one 
another,  can  be  in  the  least  danger  of  being  confounded. 

Dr.  Playikir,  Ferguson,  and  others,  have  given  long  lists 
of  eclipses  that  occurred  before  the  Christian  ssra,  observed 
by  astronomers,  or  recorded  by  historians ;  likewise  of  all 
the  eclipses  that  have  occurred,  and  that  will  happen  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Clurist  and  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  have  shewn  how  they  may  be  applied  to  the 
Terification  of  dates  in  history.  The  following  example 
will  point  out  in  what  manner  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  appreciated ;  and  how  the  date  of  events  is  ascertained 
by  its  help. 

In  Thucydides'  history,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  thus  re- 
corded :  **  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  Athenians,  finding  that  they  were  no 
match  for  the  united  force  of  their  enemies,  rqpented  that 
they  had  not  quitted  their  situation  before,  add  immediately 
came  to  the  resolution  to  sail  out  of  the  harbour  as  secretly 
as  possible.  But  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  sailing, 
the  moon  was  eclipsed,  for  it  was  then  fiiU  moon.  Upon 
this»  most  of  the  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  omen,  desired 
tfa^r  commanders  to  proceed  no  fiirther ;  and  Nicias,  being 
himself  a  superstitious  observer  of  such  prodigies,  declared 
that  he  would  not  come  to  any  final  resolution  about  quit- 
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ting  the  place  till  they  had  staid  three  dajrs  longer,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  advice  of  the  800th«ayef8.  This  occaaoned  the 
Athenians  to  reouiin  in  the  plaoe,  which  they  had  never 
after  an  o|^rtunity  of  leaviog^  and  in  wluch  they  almost  to 
aman  perished/'  Thb  eirent  is  placed  by  historians  in  the 
year415,  B.  C.  To  asoertun  the  truth  of  this  fiKrt,  we  refer 
to  the  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  ai^)ears  that  the 
moon  was  full  a)x>ut  midnight  at  London,  on  the  27th  of 
August*  in  that  year,  when  the  sun  was  so  near  the  nodes, 
as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Lunar  eclipses,  and  when  of 
course  there  must  have  beeli  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  would  be  visible^  from  beginning  to  ^oA,  to  the 
Athenians,  and  may  therefore  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by  the  historian. 

A  history,  which  contains  an  account  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  phenomena,  furnishes  the  surest  test  of  its 
authenticity.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture  history  being  unquestionable,  and  relating  to 
times  prior  to  the  age  in  which  history  began  to  be  written 
by  any  other  people  than  the  Jews,  it  is  the  best  guide  to 
the  knowledge  of  pro&ne  antiquity.  It  was  in  pursuing 
this  plan,  that  ISr  Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  correct  the 
andent  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  by  itsdf.  Theprindples 
on  which  he  reduces  tlieir  accounts  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
founded  on  nature,  and  independent  of  any  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture.  But  it  is  probable  that  believing 
(see  his  Chronology,  p.  66-79,)  Sesostris  to  have  been  tlie 
same  person  with  Sesac,  or  Shisak,  of  whom  aa  account  is 
given  in  die  history  of  Rdioboam,  in  the  second  book,  of 
Chronicles,  lie  first  fixed  the  date  of  that  ^qpedition  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures ;  and  afterwards  from  eonsidering 
the  subject  in  various  pcHUts  <^  light,  he  was  led  to  (iie 
fjA&c  arguments  that  have  been  referred  to^  by  whicli.  he 
was  aUe  to  confkdi  the  Scriptural  date  of  that  events  and 
also  the  dates  of  the  pritei^al  facts  in  the  history  of  Ghreeoe 

^  In  Playikir's  tables,  the  date  of  the  year  is  425,  which  is  evidently  a 
mistake  of  the  printer,  who  inserted  the  » in^ead  of  l. 
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connected  with  it,  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  author 
rities  on  which  he  originallj  founded  his  opinion.  Then, 
haying  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Scripture  and  reason,  ree* 
tified  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  he  made  use  of  it  to 
adjust  the  contemporiury  affiiirs  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  Ae  sereral  chi^ters  contained  in  his  "  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Kingdoms  amended,**  jSic. 

•  Haying  briefly  shewn  in  what  way  the  astronomy  of 
eclipses,  and  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the 
use  of  observations  on  the  intervals  between  the  generaticms 
of  men,  and  succession  of  kings,  are  applied  to  ascertain 
the  dates  of  past  events^,  as  recorded  on  the  page  of  history, 
we  shall  proceed  to  notice  and  explain  the  several  artificial 
divisions  of  time,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  stu- 
dait  in  history. 

The  divisions  of  time  which  are  considered  in  chrono- 
logy, relate  eitJier  to  the  different  methods  of  computing 
days,  months,  and  years,  «r  the  remarkable  leras  or 
epochas  from  which  any  year  receives  its  name,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

The  divisions  of  time  which  probably  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  mankind,  were  those  marked  by  the  revolutimis  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  days,  lunar  months,  and  years ;  and 
if  these  had  ezacdy  corresponded  with  each  other,  so  that 
every  lunation  had  consisted  uniformly  of  the  same  number 
of  days,  and  each  year  of  a  regulai'  number  of  lunations, 
the  business  of  chronology  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  attending  the  subject,  have  been  owing  to  the 
mediods  that  have  been  adopted  to  accommodate  the  three 
metluKls  of  computing  time,  viz.  by  days,  months,  and 
years,  to  one  another,  so  as  to  make  use  of  them  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Besides  these  three  natural  divisions  of  time, -there  is 
another  into  weeks  of  seven  days';  which  division,  however, 
though  used  by  Jews  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  and  by 
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almost  all  the  people  oS  Asia  and  Africa,  was  not  obeenred 
by  the  andeot  Ghreeks  aad  Romans.     We  shall  now  pro- 
oeed  to  ffve  an  acoouit  of  the  above-named  divisioiis  of 
time,  and  point  out,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  methods  of 
accommodating  them  to  one  another. 

Of  the  dey*  It  must  be  observed  that  days  have  been 
very  difoently  begun,  and  divided  by  diffisr^it  peopJ^  in 
different  ages :  thus,  the  ancient  Babylcmians,  Persians^  and 
other  eastern  nations,  hegm,  tbsir  day  with  the  sun's  rising. 
The  ancient  Athenians,  Jews,  and  many  Gennan  nations, 
the  modem  Italians,  and  Chinese^  reckon  from  the  sun's 
setting;  the .  Arabians,  &c.  wiA  modem  astronomers, 
reckcm  from  noon ;  and  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  with 
the  modem  English,  French,  Dutch,  Germans,  J^Muiiards, 
and  Portuguese,  from  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  most  other  ancteot  nations  di- 
vided their  day  into  twelve  hours,  and  the  m^t  into 
watches.  But  the  custom  now  generally  prevuls  in  the 
western  part  of  the  wprld,  to  divide  the  day  into  -^4  equal 
portions :  with  a  few  of  the  nations,  as  the  Italians,  the 
Pdes,  and  Bohemians,  the  twenty-four  hours  are  counted 
on  without  interruption,  but  in  g^ieral  they  axe  divided  into 
twice  twelve,  to  which  our  time-pieces  are  aoconunodated.  - 

Of  the  month.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  the 
division  of  time  into  months  was  originally  suggested  by  the 
phases,  or  periodical  changes  of  the  moon,  and  that  in  an- 
cient computations,  the  months  were  lunar.  As  a  comidele 
lunation  consists  of  about  29^  da]^  and  the  changes  of  the 
moonare  very  visible,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  aooom- 
modating  them  to  each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of 
days  should  be  allowed  to  a  month.  In  general  the  aadents 
made  them  consist  of  29  and  SO  days  alternately.  When 
months  came  to  be  reckoned  not  by  lunations,  but  were 
considered  as  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  consisting  of  about 
865i  days,  it  became  necessary  to  allow  sometimes  30 
and  sometimes  31  days  to  a  month,  as  in  the  Roman 
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Calendar.*  Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as' divided 
into  days  in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  supposed  to  consist  of 
SO  days  each,  and  in  these  cases  12  months,  or  360  days, 
are  reckoned  in  the  year. 

Of  the  year.  Diflferent  nations  have  made  their  years 
begin  at  different  times,  and  have  used  a  variety  ofmethods 
to  give  names  to  them,  and  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  The  Jews^  for  Instance,  b^gan  the  year  for  cvM 
purposes,  in  the  month  called  Tim,  which  answers  to  our 
September ;  but  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  they  b^^  with 
NizoHj  which  answers  to  our  April,  at  which  time  they 
kept  the  passover.  The  people  of  Athens  began  the  year 
with  the  month  which  commenced  witli  the  first  new  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice.  The  early  Romans  had  only 
ten  months  in  their  year,  but  Numa  Pompilius  added 
two  others,  viz.  January  and  February. 

In  modem  Rome,  there  are  two  modes  (^reckoning:  the 
one  begins  the  year  at  Christmas,  on  account  of  the  nativity 
of  our  Saviour :  this  the  notaries  and  public  men  make  use 
oi^  by  prefixing  to  their  deeds  d  nativitate :  by  the  other, 
the  commencement  is  in  March,  which  refers  to  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ ;  hence  the  pope's  bulls  are  dated,  anno  in- 
eamatianis* 

In  England,  we  had,  till  the  year  1 752,  two  beginnings 
of  the  year,  the  one  in  January,  and  the  other  on  the  25th 
March ;  but  by  act  of  parliament,  at  the  period  alluded  to^ 
the  first  of  January  was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  aU  purposes. 

The  eastern  nations  generally  distinguish  the  year  by  the 
rdgns  of  their  princes.  The  Greeks  named  their  years 
firom  the  magistrates  who  presided  over  them,  as  in  Athens, 
horn  the  Archons.  The  Romans  likewise  named  the  year 
by  the  consuls,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  names  were 

•  Thif  calendar,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Julius  CaBsar,  may  be 
found  in  Danet's  Clasucal  Dictionary,  4to.  1 700 :  it  was  copied  mto  a 
very  entertaining  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Time's  Telescope,  for 

1814.'> 
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MOfp^  to  years,  from  any  particular  fl»a  dr  remarkable 
erent  At  length  the  Ghreeks  reckoned  from  the  insdtiition 
of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  Romans  from  the  buiIdiDg 
of  thdr  city.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  S60,  that 
Christians  began  to  reckon  from  the  Urth  of  Ghrist,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision,  the  true 
time  of  that  important  event. 

Q/des,  The  chief  difficulty  in  chronology  has  been  to 
accommodate  the  two  methods  of  computing  time,  viz.  by 
the  course  of  the  moon,  and  that  of  the  sun,  to  each  odier ; 
the  nearest  division  of  the  year  by  months,  bdng  twdve, 
but  twelve  lunar  months  fidling  eleven  days  short  of  a 
complete  year.  This  gave  birth  to  many  cycles  in  use 
among  the  ancients. 

Cycles  are  fixed  intervals  of  times,  composed  of  the  suc- 
cessive revolutions  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
Greeks,  for  instance,  reckoned  by  OfympiadSf  or  periods  of 
Jbur  years :  and  the  Romans  by  Lustra,  or  periods  of  five 
years.  These,  strictiy  speaking,  may  be  denominated 
cycles,  though  the  term  is  usually  appropriated  to  larger 
intervals,  connected  with  the  periodical  return  of  certain 
appearances. 

As  the  twelve  Lunar  months  did  not  agree  with  the 
number  of  days  in  a  year,  the  Oreda  were  accustomed  to 
add,  or  as  it  i$  technically  called,  itUercalatej  a  month  every 
other  year;  this  was  eight  days  too  much,  and  was  no 
doubt  rectified  by  omitting  the  addition,  when  it  was  ob< 
served,  by  comparing  the  seasons  with  tiieir  ammal  festivals;, 
that  they  ought  so  to  do.  This  method  would  thene&re 
never  have  deviated  fiu*  firom  the  tnttfa,  had  not  other  cir*- 
cumstances  occurred  of  a  political  nature,  which  baffled  all 
r^;ular  oMnputation.  When,  for  instance,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  chief  magistrate  to  lengthen  or  shorten  a  fear» 
for  purposes  of  ambition,  all  other  considerations  were 
often  sacrificed  to  it,  and  the  greatest  confiiskm  was  intro- 
duced. Hence  they  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  having  some  certain  rule  to  compute  by,  and  at  first  they 
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added,  or  iiilercalated  one  monCli  in  every  four  yeartf,  but 
as  four  times  11  is  44,  the  error  would  be  still  14  days  in 
that  cycle  or  period  of  time.  They  then  intercalated  three 
months,  or  90  days,  in  8  years :  in  this,  there  was  an  excess 
of  about  2  days,  which  error  being  but  trifling,  the  cycle 
continued  i|i  use  a  considerable  time. 

Lunar  cycle.  Meton,  an  Athenian  astronoiner,  invented 
the  cycle  of  19  years,  in  which  7  months  were  interqalated. 
This,  which  was  called  from  the  inventor,  diie  Metonic 
cyde,  brought  the  two  methods  to  so  iiear  an  agreement, 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  period,  the  new  and  full 
moons  return  on  the'  same  days  of  the  year,  on  which  they 
were  nineteen  years  before,  hence  it  is  called  the  Liinar 
cycle*  This  cycle,  somewhat  improved,  was  adopted  by 
the  Christians,  A.  D.  325,  at  the  council  of  Nice,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  time  for  E^ter,  and  the  other  feasts, 
which  depend  upon  it.  This  period,  however,  &lUngshprt 
of  19  years,  almost  an  hour  and  a  hal(  the  new  and  full 
moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated  the  new  and  full 
moons  in  the  calendar  of  the  Common*Prayerbook,  at  this 
time  1815,  by  117  hours,  or  nearly  5  days.*  These  last 
are  called  Calendar  new  moons,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  real  new  moons. 

From  thegreatutility  of  thb  cycle  to  the  puiposes  above- 
mentioned,  the  council  of  Hice  caused  the  number,  of  it  to 
be  written  in  golden  chamcters,  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  golden  number.  If  the  lunar  cycle  had  been 
nade^  or  supposed  to  commence  with  the  Christian  aera, 
the  golden  number  for.  any  year  would  have  been  the  re- 
vtfunder  found  1^  dividing  the  given  year  by  19.  But  this 
consideration  wa^  neglected,  and  in  reckoning  back,  it  was 
found  that  the  first  year  of  our  asm  corresponded  to  the  se- 
cond year  of  die  cyde  of  19  years.  Therefore  the  golden 
number  is  found  for  any  year-  by  adding  1  to  the  given  year, 

*  I%l6^^2$t9ili90  wadibv  multiplied  by  U  and  divided  by  19,  gives 
117  houn. 
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and  dividing  by  19»  and  the  remunder  left  after  diYision  is 
the  number  sought;  thus,  for  the  year  1815,  we  say  'l^ 
=95  and  1 1  over,  therefore  die  golden  number  for  the  year 
is  11 ;  if  there  be  no  remainder,  then  the  golden  number 

is  19. 

Julian  year.  Before  we  come  to  the  Solar  cycle,  we 
must  ^ve  some  account  of  the  method  of  adjusting  rhe 
number  of  days  to  a  year,  in  which  there  was  considerable 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  period  that  the  earth  takes  in 
going  round  the  sun,  which  is  the  lengdi  of  the  year,  does 
not  consist  of  any  even  number  of  days,  but  of  S65  days  5 
hours  and  49  minutes. 

The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians,  reckoned  at 
first  860  days  to  the  year,  and  afterwards  365^  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  beginning  of  their  year,  would 
go  back  through  all  the  seasons,  thou^  slowly,  viz.  at  the 
rate  of  5  hours  and  49  minutes  every  year.  Of  this  form 
were  the  years  which  took  their  date  from  the  reign  of  Na^ 
bonassar  of  Babylon,  Yesdigerd  of  Persia,  and  the  Seleu- 
cidae  of  Syria,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above 
noticed  was  remedied  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  added  one  day 
to  every  fourth  year,  whidi  from  its  place  of  insertion,  viz. 
the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  was  called  bissextile,  or 
the  sixth  repeated,  and  answers  to  our  Uap  year.  This 
form  is,  from  its  inventor,  called  the  Jhdian  year, 

Gr^orian  year.  The  true  length  of  the  year  being  1 1 
minutes  short  of  365  days  6  hours.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
introduced  another  amendment  in  the  year  1582,  by  or- 
dering a  day  to  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar  once  in  133 
years,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  that  three  days 
should  be  taken  out  of  400  years,  in  the  fUlowing manner; 
viz.  from  and  after  the  year  1600,  every  hundredth  year, 
which,  according  to  the  Julian  form,  should  be  bissextile, 
or  leap-year,  was  to  be  reckoned  common,  but  every  four- 
hundredth  year  was  to  continue  bissextile,  as  in  the  Julian 
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account.  When  this  pope  undertook  to  rectify  the  calendar, 
the  error  which  had  crq>t  in  by  the  former  method  amount- 
ed to  ten  days;  he,  therefore,  commanded  the  ten  days 
between  the  4di  and  15th  of  October  in  thitt  year  to  be 
suppressed,  so  that  the  5.th  was  called  the  15th.  This  al- 
teration took  place,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  year  was  afterwards  called  the 
Gregorian  year,  or  NewStyle^  which  was  not  admitted  into 
our  calendar  tiU  1752,  when  the  error  amounted  to  eleven 
days,  which  were  taken  from  the  month  of  September,  by 
calling  the  3d  of  that  month  the  14th.  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  same  time.  New  Yearns  day  was  changed  from 
the  25th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  January.  Of  course  the 
following  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  up  to 
the  24th  inclusive,  which  would,  by  the  old  method,  have 
been  reckoned  part  of  the  year  1 752,  were  accounted  as 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1753.  Hence,  in  many 
books  printed  after  that  period,  we  read  of  such  dates  as 
20th  February,  1774,  5,  that  is,  by  old  style  it  would  be 
1774,  but  by  the  new  it  was  1775. 

Solar  cycle.  It  has  been  of  consequence  to  Christians 
to  adjust  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month, 
and  of  the  year,  in  order  to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sunday. 
Had  there  been  no  bissextile,  as  the  year  consists  of  fifty- 
two  weeks  and  one  day,  all  the  varieties  that  could  have 
happened,  would  have  been  comprised  in  seven  years. 
But  the  bissextile  returning  every  fourth  year,  the  series  is 
interrupted,  and  does  not  return  in  order,  until  after  four 
times  seven,  or  twenty-eight  years,  which  is,  therefore, 
called  the  solar  cycles  serving  as  a  rule  to  find  Sunday,  and, 
of  course,  the  other  days  of  the  week.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  sun  returns  to  the 
sign  and  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  had  occupied  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  period,  and  the  days  of  the 
week  correspond  t6  the  same  days  of  the  month  as  at  that 
time. 
'  In  finding  what  year  of  the  solar  cycle  corresponds  to 
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foiy  given  year  of  tbe  Christiaa  aera,  it  must  be  remein* 
beiedf  that  the  first  year  of  the  Christiaii  asra  is  supposed 
to  Gorrespood  to  the  tenth  of  the  sobr  cycle,  and  the  rule 
is  as  foUows : 

To  any  given  year  add  nine,  and  divide  tbe  sum  by  28, 
the  quotient  gives  tbe  number  of  the  revolutions  of  tbe 
cycle  since  its  commehcement,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  year  of  the  cycle*  If  there  be  no  remainder,  the  year 
of  the  cyde  is  called  28*     The  year  of  tbe  solar  cyde  for 

1-  .  loir  •    lB15-f-9     18»*«.^-       .  ^. 

the  present  year,  1815,  is  — g — =-_=65  and  the  re- 
mainder, 4,  is  the  number  of  the  solar  cycle. 

In  our  calendars  the  days  of  the  week  are  distinguished 
by  the  first  seven  letters  in  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  £, 
F,  G.  The  letter  A  is  always  put  for  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  B  for  the  second,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  the 
seventh.  If,  for  example,  the  first  of  Janu^  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  the  dominical,  or  Sunday  letter,  will  be  A,  Mon- 
day B,  &c,;  and  as  the  number  of  letters  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  days  of  the  week,  A  will  fall  on  every  Sunday, 
B  on  every  Monday,  C  on  every  Tuesday,  &c.,  through- 
out the  year.  Had  the  year  consisted  of  S64  days,  making 
an  exact  number  of  weeks,  A  would  have  been  a  perpetual 
Sunday*  letter;  but  as  it  contains  one  more,  the  dominical 
letter  for  the  following  year  will  be  G,  because  Sunday, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  preceding  year,  will  also  be  the 
last ;  the  first  Sunday  will  therefore  fall  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  will  be  marked  by  the  seventh  letter,  or  G.  This  re- 
trocession of  the  letters  will,  fi*om  the  same  cause,  continue 
every  year^  so  as  to  make  F  the  dominical  letter  of  the 
third  year,  £  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  leap-years,  for 
obvious  reascms,  the  Sunday  letter  will,  after  the  28th  of 
February,  be  thrown  back  two  letters*  Thus,  in  the  year 
1814*,  the  dooDiinical  letter  was  B,  in  the  present  year  it  is 
thrown  back  a  letter,  and  is  A,  and  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, 1816,  it  will  be  G,  but  in  the  other  ten  mcmths,  as 
a  day  is  added  to  February,  the  Sunday  letter  will  be  F. 
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If  a  table  be  oonstrttcted  for  the  years  of  one  of  these  solar 

cycles,  it  will  answer  for  the  corresponding  years  in  eveiy 

sucjcessive  cycle^ 

Cycle  of  Roman  Indicium.     Besides  the  above  mentioned 

periods  of  years,  there  is  one  called  the  cycle  of  Roman 

Indiction,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  a 

certain  tribute  was  paid  by  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 

empire^  and  by  which  the  Roman  Emperors  ordered  their 

public  acts  to  be  dated.     The  current  year  of  the  Roman 

Indiction  is  found  by  adding  S,  and  dividing  by  15,  the 

remainder,    S,    is  the  number  of  the  year  sought,  thus 

1815+S     1818     ,^,       ,  „ 

— r-^ —  =  "Y^-  =  121  and  8  over. 

id  id 

Julian  period.  This,  which  has  been  called  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  periods  in  chronology,  was  invented 
by  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  years  of 
which  it  consists,  being  Julian  years.  The  object  of  the 
inventor  was  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  different  methods 
of  computing  time,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  events  by  dif- 
ferent chronologers.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  was  ne- 
cessary but  a  series  of  years,  some  term  of  which  was  fixed, 
comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  time ;  since,  if  all  chro- 
nologers would  apply  that  common  measure  to  their  several 
schemes,  they  would  understand  one  another. 

To  attain  this  object,  the  author  combined  the  three  pe- 
riods of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  indictionj  together,  that  is, 
multiplied  the  numbers  28,  19,  and  15,  into  one  another, 
which  produced  7980;  after  which,  all  the  three  cycles  will 
return  in  the  same  order,  every  year  being  distinguished 
by  the  same  number  of  each.  To  fix  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  he  took  the  cycles  as  he  then  found  them  settled  in 
the  Latin  church,  and  tracing  them  back  through  their , 
several  combinations,  he  found  that  the  year  in  which  they 
would  all  b^n  together  was  the  year  before  the  Creation, 
714,  and  that  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  asra  would  be 
4714  of  this  period.  The  year  of  the  Julian  period  corres- 
ponding with  any  given  year,  before  or  since  the  con>- 
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mencement  of  the  Christian  leniy  may  be  found  by  the  fol* 
lowing  rule :  If  the  year  required  be  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  aera,  add  to  it  471S,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  year  required  If  it  be  before  the  Christian  aera, 
then  subtract  the  year  B«  C.  from  4714*,  and  the  diffisrence 
will  be  the  result 

Christian  tera.  The  period  just  menti<Hied  is  now  sddom 
used,  notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was 
formerly  held,  because,  in  truth,  the  very  general  adoption 
of  the  Christian  sera,  supersedes  the  want  of  any  other 
standard  of  time  than  that.  It  is  true,  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  time  when  Christ  was 
bom,  but  this  b  no  inconvenience,  since  all  chronologers 
agree  in  calling  the  present,  and  of  course  every  other  year, 
by  the  same  name,  and  tiierefore  they  have  the  same  idea 
of  the  interval  between  tiie  present  year  and  any  other 
year  in  the  system.  The  ]:eal  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
cannot  affect  the  use  of  this  system,  since,  using  tiie  same 
system  of  dates,  they  may  say  Christ  was  bom  in  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh,  or  any  other  year  before  the 
Christian  sera.  Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  ceased 
to  date  events  from  the  Creation,  tiiey  had  no  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  any  such  period  as  the  JuUan,  since  ano- 
ther, capable  of  answering  the  same  purposes,  was  already 
in  common  use,  supplying  them  with  a  language  which 
they  aU  equally  understood. 
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Gpochaa  and  Sx2a  —  Creation  of  the  Worid— Deluge  —  Argonautic 
Expedition-— Destruction  of  Troy — Olympic  Grames  —  Roman  .£ra 
—  IBjn.  of  Nabonasaar —  ^ra .  of  the  Seleuddas  —  Spanish  iBra  — 
Christian  ^ra— Mohammedan  ^ra—-  Memoria  Technica. 

We  sball  now  give  some  account  of  the  Epochas  and 
^ras  which  are  most  known  in  history,  and  which  are  of 
frequent  recurrence,  as  well  in  chronology  as  in  history. 
An  EpocAa  or  Epoch,  relates  to  a  certain  point  of  time, 
wluch  is  generaHy  determined  by  some  remarkable  event, 
from  which  subsequent  events  are  reckoned,  and  the  years 
reckoned  from  that  period  are  denominated  an  ^ra :  thus, 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  considered  as  an  epocha ;  but  the 
series  of  years  flowing  from  and  afler  that  event,  are  called 
the  years  of  the  Christian  sera :  hence  we  date  the  present 
year.  Anno  Domini,  1815. 

In  sacred  chronology,  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
epocha  is  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  as  learned 
men  could  not  agree,  as  to  the  time  when  this  event  took 
place,  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  reckon  from  it. 
Archbishop  Usher,  whose  Scripture-chronology  is  adopted 
in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  fixes  this  event  in  the  year 
4004  beibre  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Dr.  Playfair  places  it  in 
the  year  B.  C.  4007 :  but,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
version,  it  is  placed  5872,  B.  C,  and  by  the  Samaritan 
version,  it  is  fixed  to  the  year  4700. 
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The  Universal  Deluge  forms  another  ^x>ch,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  reckoning  of  Usher,  is  placed  in  the  year 
2348,  B.  C.  The  two  other  chief  epochas,  founded  on 
the  Old  Testament,  are,  the  call  of  Abraham,  in  the  year 
1921 ;  and  the  departure  of  the  Isradites  from  Egypt,  in 
1491,  B.C. 

The  sera  of  the  Seleucidas,  or  year  of  the  ConitxtctSy  is 
reckoned  from  the  establishment  of  Seleucus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  in  the  empire 
of  Babylon,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  year  B.  C.  312. 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  long  time  had  no 
epocha  from  which  they  reckoned,  but  afterwards  they  as- 
sumed as  the  foundation  of  their  first  sra,  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  Olympic  Games,  which  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  and  celebrated  once  in  four  years.  The 
Olympic  sera  begins  with  the  year  776,  B.  C.  The  chief 
epocha  among  the  Romans,  and  to  which  there  is  a  per- 
petual I'eference  in  their  histories,  is  the  building  of  the 
city,  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  753,  B.  C. 

The  sera  of  Nabonassar  is  reckoned  from  line,  commence- 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonish monarchy,  "which  is  placed  in  the  year  747,  B.  C. 
The  year  in  this  sera  consisted  of  12  months,  of  30  days 
each,  and  five  intercalary  years.* 

In  profane  history,  the  epocha  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion is  much  celebrated,  and  has  been,  as  we  have  observed, 
that  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  adopted  as  the  foundation 
of  his  system  of  chronology.  This  has  been  referred  to  Ae 
year  1225,  B.  C,  but  writers  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the 
date.  The  destruction  of  Troy  forms  another  remarkable 
epochs,  and,  though  much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the 
exact  time  when  this  event  actually  took  place,  yet  it  is 
generally  fixed  by  chronologers  and  by  Dr.  Flayfiur  at 
1183,  B.  C. 

The  Spanish  sera,  reckoned  from  the  year  38,  B.  C,  is 
founded  on  a  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  among  the 
Triumviri,  and  was  pretty  general  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and 
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adopted  in  the  dates  of  the  principal  .councils  and  synods 
held  in  those  countries.    This  gare  way  to 

The  Christian  asra,  which  was  invented  about  the  year 
526,  by  DicMiysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  abbots  who  reckoned 
the  first  year  of  it  to  ocnrrespond  with  the  4714  of  the  Julian 
period.  Learned  men  differ  very  materially  with  regard  to 
the  exact  time  of  the  Ur^A  of  Christi  from  which  this  period 
is  dated ;  and  this  uncertainty  arises  from  the  aera  not  having 
beoi  adopted  until  the  sixth  century,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible at  that  time  to  fix  the  date  with  accuracy.  Dr.  Play- 
fiiir  makes  tlie 

p  4008th  year  of  the  World. 

195th  Olympiad. 

i  Building  of  Rome. 

Nabonassarean  cera. 

— Seleucidae. 

— —  Julius  Caesar. 

Spanish  fiera. 

Solar  cycle.  . 

■     Cycle  of  the  moon. 

—  Paschal  cycle. 

■  Roman  Indiction. 

Epact. 

B  as  the  Dominical  letter. 

Previously  to  the  establishment  and  adoption  of  the 
Cliristian  aera,  the  Christians  (who  had  formerly  computed 
from  the  building  of  Rome)  had  made  use  of  the  Dioclesian 
aera,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  persecution  by  Dioclesian, 
in  the  year  284,  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Hegira,  or  Mohammedan  aera,  is  founded  upon  the 
flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  his  oiemies,  which  is  agreed  by  his  followers 
to  have  been  A*  D.  622.  It  must  be  observed,  with  r^ 
spect  to  all  those  methods  of  denominating  time,  that  great 
care  will  be  required  that  the  year  be  reckoned  according 
to  the  method  of  eompcrtation  followed  by  the  people  who 
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use  it  Thus,  in  redLoning  from  the  Hegira,  or  in  ao 
oommodating  any  year  of  this  aera  to  one  of  the  Christian 
asra,  a  pd*8on  would  be  led  into  a  mistake,  who  should 
make  those  years  correspond  to  Julian  years,  because  the 
Mohammedans  make  their  year  ccmsist  o(  lunar  months, 
without  adapting  it  to  the  course  of  the  sun ;  so  that  with 
them  the  bq;inning  of  each  year  goes  backward,  computed 
with  true  time,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  days  eveiy  year.  He 
must,  therefore,  deduct  eleven  days  from  every  year  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus,  though 
the  first  year  of  this  sera  corresponded  to  the  year  622  of 
Christ,  and  began  on  the  16th  of  July;  the  year  331  of 
the  HefpTBf  does  not  correspond  with  A.  D.  958,  but  widi 
942,  and  it  began  Sept.  1 5th ;  and  the  banning  of  the 
year  1281  of  the  Hegira,  answers  to  Dec*  2d  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  1815. 

By  the  following  table,  the  year  of  die  Hegira  may 
always  be  readily  reduced  to  its  corresponding  year  of  the 
Christian  sera : 


88—  1 

429—18 

825—25 

1221—37 

66—  2 

462—14 

858—26 

1254—38 

99—  8 

495—15 

891—27 

1287—39 

182—  4 

528—16 

924—28 

1320-40 

165—  5 

561—17 

957—29 

1353—41 

198—  6 

594—18 

990—80 

1886—42 

281—  7 

627—19 

1028-81 

1419 — «8 

264—  8 

660—20 

1056—82 

1452—44 

297—  9 

'  693—21 

1089-88 

1485 — *5 

880—10 

726—22 

1122—84 

1518—46 

868—11 

759—28 

1155—35 

896—12 

792—24 

1188—86 

In  the  use  of  this  table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  85 
Arabic  years  are  shorter  than  the  same  number  of  Christian 
years  by  one  year,  66  by  2  years,  &c 

To  reduce  a  year  of  the  Hegira  to  a  year  of  Christ,  add 
621,  the  Christian  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Hegir, 
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to  the  given  year,  and  then  look  for  the  date  of  the  Hegira 
m  the  preceding  table.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  take  the  next 
lowest  date,  and  subtract  the  number  corresponding  with  it 
from  the  sum  already  obtained,  and  you  have  remaining 
the  exact  year  of  the  Christian  aera. 

Example  I.     To  reduce  the  year  757  of  the  Hegira  to 
its  corresponding  year  in  the  Christian  aera. 

757 
621 


1S78 

Look  for  the  next  number,  not  exceeding  the  date  of 
the  Hegira  in  the  table,  which  will  be  found  to  be  726,  the 
corresponding  number  of  which  is  22. 

Therefore  firom     1 378 
Subtract         22 


and  you  have    1356   the  year  sought 

Example  2*     To  reduce  the  year  1231  of  the  Hegira  to 
the  year  of  Christ,  which  answers  to  it. 

1231 
621 

1852 
37 

1815  the  year  sought. 

Another  method  of  finding  what  Julian  year  corresponds 
to  a  given  year  of  the  Hegira,  is  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  given  year  by  354,  and  divide  the  product  by  365 :  to 
the  quotient  add  622.     Thus  the  year  answering  1231  of 

-       „    .        .    1231X354     ^^^    ,«,^ 
the    H^ra,   is 4-622sl815. 

This  compendium  of  chronology  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
sufficient  for  almost  all  the  purposes  of  reading  history.    It 

vou  I.  D  D 
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renainsy  therefore,  that  we  now  give  some  acoount  of  what 
we  esteem  the  best  metliod  of  retaining  the  dates  connected 
with  ftcts  recorded  in  history,  which  is  that  described  by 
Dr.  Grey,  in  his 

Mehoria  Technica. 

Of  all  things,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retadning 
numbers.  They  have  been  compared  to  grains  of  sani^ 
which  will  not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which  we  place  them ; 
but,  by  transmitting  figures  into  letters,  which  easily  cohere, 
in  every  combination,  we  fix  and  retain  numbers  in  the 
mind  with  the  same  ease  atid  <^rtainty  with  which  we  re- 
member words.  As  this  method  is  so  easily  learned,  and 
may  be  of  so  much  use  in  recollecting  dates,  when  other 
methods  are  not  at  hand,  particularly  in  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  history,  when  dates  are  often  wanted,  Dr* 
Priestley  sap,  **  I  think  all  persons  of  a  liberal  education 
inexcusable,  who  will  not  take  the  small  pains  that  is 
necessary  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  or  who  think 
any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so 
Useful  and  conrenieiiL''  We  shall  therefore  explain  Dr. 
Grey's  method,  and  give,  as  an  exemplification,  two  or 
three  of  the  examples  which  will  be  found  most  usefiil  to 
the  student  in  history  and  chronology,  and  which  will 
enable  him  to  form  others,  ad  libitum^  for  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  reading. 

To  remember  any  fiurt  in  history,  a  word  is  formed,  the 
beginning  of  which  being  the  first  syllable  or  syllables  of 
the  thing  sought,  will,  by  firequent  repetition,  draw  after  it 
the  latter  part,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  give  the  answer. 
Thus,  in  history,  the  Deluge  happened  in  the  year  before 
Christ  2S48,  i^hich  date  is  to  be  remembered  by  the  word 
Del  etoJc^  Del  standing  for  Deluge,  and  etok,  as  will  be  now 
shown,  for  the  date^  2548. 

In  this  art,  rettei:s  stand  for  numbers;  thus  the  five 
vowels,  a  e  i  otty  stand  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  these  combined, 
make   diphthongs,  as  aUy  o  i^  ouy    which  represent  the 
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nuhibeirs  6,  7,  and  9 :  e  i,  as  the  first  letters  of  the  wprd, 
stand  for  eight. 

Consonants  being  Required  as  well  a§  vowels,  We  have 
bf  dy  standing  for  1  and  %  as  the  two  first  consonants ; 
Ufi  *>  w,  for  three^four,  sue,  and  ntnei  I  stands  forjivey  p 
for  severiy  i  for  eighty  andy  and  s  for  a  cypher,  or  6. 

The  whole  method  is  explained  in  the  following  table : 


a 

e 

1 

o 

u 

au 

Ol 

ei 

ou 

y 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

b 

d 

t 

f 

1 

s 

P 

k 

n 

z. 

Here  it  is  evident  tbata  anddstand  for  1 ;  eonddfor^; 
i  and  /  for  3 ;  o  andy  for  4 ;  u  and  /  for  5 ;  and  so  on. 

Although  the  letters  are  arbitrarily  assigned,  We  may  ob* 
serve^  that  a  u  stands  naturally  for  6,  because  a  stands  for 
one,  and  u  for  five,  and  1  x  5  »  6 ;  for  a  similar  reason, 

0  i  stand  for  7;  and  o  ttfor  9;  /  stands  for  5,  being,  as  Dr. 
Grey  observes,  the  Roman  letter  for  50;  p  stands  for  7,  as 
being  the  emphatic  letter  in  die  word  septem,  seven ;  and, 
for  a  similar  reason,  k  stands  for  8,  oxla?,  the  Greek  for 
eight 

The  forgoing  table  being  committed  to  memory,  with 
the  explanations,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  by  the  learner 
is,  to  obtain  the  habit  of  forming  technical  words  to  any 
combination  of  figures. 

Examples. 

10   325   S99   1921   6491   680   1810 

au       tel       toun      aneb      aufna      seiz      akin/.* 

Suppose  I  wish  to  remember  the  date  of  the  death  of  our 

great  MiUoriy  and  know  that  it  happened  in  the  year  1674; 

1  will  make  use  of  the  first  four  letters  of  the  name,  and 
add  to  them  the  tedmical  syllable  asoif  for  the  year,  a  being 
1,^6,  oi  7,  andjf  4 ;  thus  the  word  is  Wltasoif.    . 

The  y  is  pronounced  broad  to  distinguish  it  from  the  i,  and  where 
it  can  be  done  conveniently^  it  is  pronounced  like  the  w^  as  tyd^  is  pro- 
nounced sft^d,  typy  tunp,  &c. 
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Where  many  cyphers  come  together,  as  1000, 1,000,000, 
g  stands  for  100;  fh  for  1000;  m  for  1,000,000;  thus  «^ 
stands  for  500 ;  eith  8000 ;  u  m  5,000,000,  five  imOion  ; 
aug  m  fix  hundred  million. 

The  same  date  or  number  may  be  expressed  by  di&rent 
words,  kcoording  as  vowels  or  consonants  are  used  to  re- 
present the  figures,  or  b^in  the  words,  thus : 

td  buf  alf  niola 
325  154,  or  154;  93,451. 
idu       bio         alo      out  otb. 

This  variety  gives  scope  for  choice  in  the  formation  of 
words;  so  that  such  terminadons  and  combinations  may  be 
made  use  oi^  as  by  their  singularity  will  be  best  remem- 
bered, or  which  may  be  most  adapted  to  the  thing  by  any 
accidental  rdaticm  or  allusion. 


TABLE  L 


General  Epochas  and  jEtas,  Ecclesiastical  and  CtviL 


Bcf.  Christ. 

THE  Cneation  of  the  World  [Cr  aM/*J            .  400^ 

Hie  universal  DELuge  [Del  etokl     ...  234S 

The  Call  of  Anraham  [Ab  ameV^     ...  1921 

EXodus  of  the  Israelites  [Ex  afiuili           -         -  1 491 

The  Foundation  of  Sohmon^B  TEMple  [Tern  fybe]  1012 

Cyrus,  or  the  End  of  the  Captivity  [Cyr  uts]    -  536 

The  Destruction  of  Troy  [Troy  abeitj     "        -  i  J85 

The  First  OLYMpiad  [Olym  poisj     -        -        -  77G 

The  Building  of  Rome  [Rom  puf]           -        -  75S 

JEra  of  NABONASsar  [JEnabonib  jx>/)]        -        -  747 
The  PniLippick  ^ra,  or  the  death  of  Jlexander 

[Phil  ido-]           -         .          ....  S2^ 
The  ^ra  of  CoNTRACts,  or  of  the  Seleudda^  called 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees^  the  ^ra  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Greeks  [Contrac  tad^    -         -        -  312 
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A.  D, 

The  DiocLEskm  JEra^  or  the  ^ra  of  Martyrs  [Dio- 
des eko2       -        -        -        -         -        .      '  -         SJi8* 

The  .^Ira  of  the  Hegira^  or  Flight  of  MxHOMet 
[Miihoin  audd'\     -         -         -         -         -         -         622 

The  JEta  of  YEzdegird,  or  the  Persian  Mrs,  QYez  sidi}    632 

•  The  Memorial  Lines. 

Cr  (Oh/liA  etok  Ab  aneb  Ex  &fna  Tern  Z^^^  Cyr  uts. 

Troy  oSW/  Olym  pois  Rom  put  &  .^Snabonibs  j9op. 

Phil  ido  Contr&c  tad  +  Dibcles  eko  Mibom  audd  Yez  sid^ , 

TABLE  IL 

The  regal  Table  of  EngUmd  since  the  conquest^  and  some  ^ 
the  most  remarkable  princes  before  it. 

Bef.  Christ. 

CASiBELanus  chosea  chief  Commander  by.  the  Bri^ 
tons  agunst  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  [Casst- 
bdtt^l 52  r 

Aftl  Christ. 

Queen  BoADioea,  the  British  Heroin^  being  abused 

J)y  the  RomanSf  raises,  an  Army,  and  kills  7000. 

[Bbadof^]    -------         67 

YoRTiGem,  who  invited  the  Saaons  to  the  Assistance. 

of  .the  Britons  against  Ae  Scots  and  Picts  [Vorr. 

tig/w]  --.-...       446< 

HENoisty  the  Saxon^  who  erected  the  Kingdom  c^ 

Kent  J  the  first  of  the  Heptarchy  [Heng  JiU^  -       ^S5 
King  Arthut,  &mous  for  his  powerful  Resistance. 

and  Victories  over  the  Saxons  [Arth  Iqf}        -       51  #  . 
EoBErtj  who  reduced  the  Heptarchy,  and  was  firsts 

crowned  sole  Monarch  of  England  [Egbe  kekl    -       S28 
ALFfiEd)  who  founded  the  University  of  Qrford 

[Alfir^^pe] 872 
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CANUte,  the  Dane  [Can  bau] 
Edward,   the   Confessof  [Confes  fe] 

William  the  CoNq.  [Wil-con  sw] 
William  Rupus  [Ruf  hot] 
HENRy  I.  [Henr  flg^]        -        -        • 
STEPHen  [Steph  bit]    -      -        -        - 
HENry  the  SEcond  [Hensec  iff/"] 
Richard  I.  [Ric  bein]  -         •         - 

John  [J  oun  J      •        •        •        -        - 
HEiiry  the  THird  [Heth  da$\ 
Enward  1.  [Ed  doid} 
Eovardos  SECundus  [Edse  typ"]     • 
Envardus  TERtius  [Edter  tes] 
RichardussEcundus[Rise/<Jipi    - 
HEnry  the  pourth  [Hefo  toun\   - 
HEnry  the  Pifth  [Hefi/^d] 
HENry  the  sixth  [H^nsi^d] 
EDvaidus  QUARtus  [Edquar j/ftt»] 

Edward  the  Pifthl 

Richard  III,        j 

HENrieus  SEPdmus  [Hens^p^iQ 
HsKricus  octav,  [Henoc  ^} 
EDvardus  SEXtus  [Edsex  fos] 
Mary  [Mary  fttf]      -        ^        - 
ELisabeth  [Els  Mr]    .        .         « 
jAMes  I.  [Jam  ^d[]    .        .        ^^ 
CaroIus  primus  [Caroprim  sel^ 
CaroIus  SECundus  [Carsee  sok] 
jAMes  II.  [Jam  seif^ 
WiLliam  and  Mary  [Wil  seikl     -' 
ANne  [An  pyb]  •        •        - 

GEorge  I.  [Geo  Jo]    • 
GEorge  II.  [Geosec  dot] 
GEorge  III,  [Geoter  ?y]     - 


Aft.  Christ. 

-     1015 
.     1042 

Oct.  14.  1066 

Sep.  9.  1087 

jfug.  2.  1100 

Dec.  2.  IISS 

Od.  25.  1154^ 

jy^e.  1189 

April  Q.  1199 

Oct.  19.  1216 

Nofo.  16.  1272 

Jtdyl.  1307 

Jan.  25.  1S26 

Jimen.  1377 

Sep.  20.  1399 

March  ^0.  1412 

Al^.  31.  142? 

March  4.  1 460 

Ajnil9.  1483 

June  22.  1483 

^.22.  1485 

April  2^.  1509 

Jan.  2S.  1^6 

Julys.  1553 

Noo.  17.  1558 

March  24.  1602 

March  27.  1625 

Jan.  30.  1648 

Fd).  6.  1684 

Feb.  13.  1688 

Mem:h  8.  1701 

Aug.  1.  1714 

Jtme  U.  1727 

Oct.  25.  1760 
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The  Memorial  Lifies. 

Casibe  lud  Boad  aup  Vortig  Jos  Heng  ftd  &  Arth  Iqf, 
Egbe  kek  Alfre  kpe  Can  bau  Confes  fe  Wikon  sau. 
Ruf  koi  &  Henr  ag.^ 
Steph  bil  &  Hens^c  buf  Ric  fe/i<  J  ann  Heth  ^^  &  £d« 

doid, 
Edse  /jrj9  Edter  /^s  Rise  toip  Hefo  /otm  Hefiy&/qiie 
\i€xks\fed  Edquar^f^  Esi-R  okt  Hensepjeii  Heiioc  Ij/rin 
Edsex  ios  Mary  ltd  Els  iuk  Jam  sy^  Caroprim  sel. 
Carsec  sok  Jam.  seifWil  seik-  An  ^6  Geo  bo^ot-sy. 

N.  B.  After  Canute  inclusive,  One  Thousand  is  to  be 
added  to  each.  Jt  was  diought  unnecessary  to  express  it, 
it  being"  a  thing  in  which  it  is  Impossible  tliat  any  one  should 
mistake. 

TABLE  III. 

ChKoaological  Miscellanies  since  the  conquest. 

Aft.  Christ.^ 

Jerusalem  regained  from,  the  Turks,  and  Gonfrey  of 

Buiioigne  made  King  of  it  [Godbul  nou}  -     1099 

The   iNQUisition    first  erected  against  the  Atbi" 

genses  [Inqais  ded}  ^         -»        -         -.        -     1222 

The   Confirmation  of  Magna   CuARxa  by   King 

Henry  III.  ZChsxt  eer\ 1225 

Wat  TvLer's  Rebellion  suppressed  [Tyl  ika2         -     1S81 
Jack  Cade's  Rebellion  suppressed  [Cade^]  -     1450 

The  Mariner's  CoHPass  found  out  [Comp  atzej     -     1 302 
OuNPowder    invented    in    Germany  by  a    monk 

Gunpatfo']    -    ' 1344 

The  Invention  of  PaiNting  [Prin  fl^3         -        -     1449 
Christopher  CoLUMbus,  a  Native  of  Genoa^  dis- 
covers Ci^a  and  Hispaniola  [Colum  bonl"]  -     1493 
MARtin  LuTHer  begins  to  preach  in  Germany  against 
Indulgences,  and  other  Errors  of  the  Church  of 
-    JBoOT^  [Mar-luth  top]        -         -         -         -         -1517 
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Aft  Cbriit. 

The  Name  of  Paotestants  first  b^an  otvoocaaon 
of  the  Protestation  the  IMherans  made  against  a 
Decree  of  the  Chamber  of  ^vtre-against  thesu 
[Prot-flfen]  •  -     1529 

The  SMALCAudan  League,  or  Agreement  made  be- 
tween the  Protestants  of  Gemuimf  for  their  mutual 
Defence  at  Swofcoli  [ftnalcal  fas]     -        -        -     1540 

The  Council  of  TRENt  began  Dec.  IS.  [Tren-4eo- 

atrayul ^^^ 

The  MASsacre  of  Protestants  at  PabIs  [MasparoIoiVri     1 572 
The  UNited  provinces,  under  the  Protection  of  WU^ 

Ham  Prince  of  Orange^  throw  off  the  Spaniik 

Yoke  [Un-p  tow] 1579 

The  Spamsh  iNvasion  [l^inv  «**]      -        -        '     ISSS 
The  Gunpowner  Treason  [Powd  gfl  -        -    1605 

The  famous  RebeUion  at  Naples^  on  Occasion  of  the 

grievous  Excises,  headed  by  MassanelIo  [Masa- 

nel  sqp]  ..-.-.-     1647 

Oliver  CROMweB  usurps  the  Oovemmait  of  Eng- 

land^  under  the  name  of  Protector  [Cram  di]  16SS 

The  Island  of  jAMAica  in  America^  takai  by  the 

English  [Jamaic  auU}  .  -  -  -  •  1655 
CROMwelli  Mors  [Crom-mor  «*]  -  .  •  1658 
GiBRAltar  taken  by  the  Bt^Ush  tOifara  pxo]  -    1704 

The  Memorial  Lines. 

God-bul  nou  Chart /«/  Inquis  dei  Tyl  ika  Cadejhf. 
'  Comp  aJtxe  Gunp  fdfo  Prin  afcn  atque  Colum  ImA. 
Mar-luth  lap  Prot  aien  Smalcal  loz  Tr^i-dec  at-aifa. 
Mas-par  dknd  Un-p  loin  Sp-inv  tik  Powd  syl  Masaad  sop. 
Crom  di  Jamidc  aniiX  Crom-mor  suk  capta  Gibra  jm?. 

.^U^  A  Thousand  is  to  be  added,  as  above,  where  it  b  not  expressed. 
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TABLE  IV. 
Qrecian  Lawgivers,  Philosophers,  and  principal  Poets. ' 

Bcf.  Christ. 

LsYCwrgos  horn  [Lye  ties]           -        -         -  .  926 

Draco  [Drf  sdo]     ----..  524 

Solon  died  [So  lun]          .....  ^^g 

PYTHAGoras  died,  aged  80  [Pjrthig  lys]      -  ^  -  506 

Euclid  the  Geomet  fl.  [Eucl  izau']     -        .  .  305 

SocRates  died  [Socr  inn]           -        -        .  .  399 

XENOPHon  died  [Xenoph  ilau]         ...  359 

PLAto  died  [Pla  ^0*3         .         .         .        .  .  34g 

Diogenes  died,  aged  90  [Dio  /^]       .        -  .  323 

ARistotle  died,  aged  63  [Aris  ted       ^        ^  ^  322 

Epicurus  died,  aged  72  [Epicu  dpa]  '.  .  27 1 

ARCHimedes  died  [Archi  dad]          -  -  .  212 

Livus'and  Orpheus  [L,m  adia]        -   '     .  .  128I 

HoMer  died  [Horn  nad]          -        -  .  .  912 

Archilochus  [Archilochu  skau]        -  .  .  535 

Sappho  [Sapph  sj/d]         .        .        .  .  .  gQ2 

ANAOi^eoQ  [Aniic  loud]      .        .        .  .  .  592 

JEscHylm  bom  [iEsch  feQ        ,        .  .  .  525 

PiNDar  died,  aged  80  [Plnd/fe]         -  -  -  440 

SopHOCLes  bom  [SophocI  0201]          ^  -  -  407 

J^  Memorial  Uwes. 
Lyd  nes  Dt&»b  So  Aw  Py4%  ^5  Eucl  tzm  Socr  inn. 
Xenoph  «&w  Pla  ^a*Dio  tei  Aris  /<?rf  Epicu  ^^/w. 
Archi  dad  Lin  ad%a  Horn  nod  &  Archilochu  5*««*. 
Sspph  ^d  &  An&c  ^oKi;  iEsch  lei  Fmdfoz  Sophocl  cwcrf. 
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CHRONOLOGY,  Continued. 

Chronological  Tables  —  Playfidr*8  —  Blair's  —  Tytler's  —  Lcnglct   du 
Fresnoy.  -—  Importance  of  Medallic  Science  to  history. — Antiquities. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  ICstory 
into  a  short  compass,  and  to  make  an  entire  course  of  it 
easy  of  apprehension,  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe  a 
proper  distinction  between  the  parts  of  it,  has  been  by 
Chronological  Tables.  These  would  indeed  be  of  great 
use,  if  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  the  capital  events  in  history,  brought  together  promiacu- 
Qusly;  Bs  it  were,  without  any  distinction  of  kingdoms,  re-, 
gard  being  only  had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events 
happened,  because  we  thereby  see  the  principal  things  that 
history  exhibits,  and  from  the  dates  annexed  to  each  article, 
can  readily  form  an  idea  of  the  interval  ot  time  between 
each  of  them.  Such  is  the  Chronicle  prefixed  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Chronology ;  and  such  also  is  the  large  table,  or 
series  of  remarkable  events  in  Dr.  Playfair^s  Chronology. 
This  table,  which  extends  from  the  Creation  of  the  world 
to  the  year  1 782  inclusive,  is  by  no  means  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  volume,  which,  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered 
as  a  treasury  of  chronolo^cal  knowledge,  more  ample  and 
judicious  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared.     It  unites 
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the  advantages  of  many  different  systems,  and  selects,  from 
them  what  is  most  valuable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  com* 
bmes  them  with  so  much  skill,  as  justly  to  claim  the  praise 
of  originality.  The  author  is  various  without  being  per* 
plexed,  extensive  without  being  superficial,  and  accurate 
without  being  tedious. 

To  r^um  to  chronolc^cal  tables :  besides  a  distinct  view 
of  the  succession  of  events  in  different  histories,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  in  separate  columns,  an  account  of  great 
men  in  arts,  or  arms,  which  each  age  has  produced :  and 
likewise  in  other  columns,  s^wtrieiy  of  dates  corresponding 
to  the  most  important  «ras,  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  reducing  the  diffisrent  methods  of  computation  to  one 
another.  These  advantages  are  combined  in  Dr.  John 
Blair's  tables,  whi^h,  however,  differ  according  to  the  pe- 
riod of  which  they  treat:  to  take,  as  an  example,  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ :  -» the  first  four  columns  give  the 
corresponding  years  of  the  Julian  period,  the  sras  of  Na* 
bonassar,  —  the  Olympiads,  —  the  building  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  years  before  Christ:  the  next  five  columns  point  out 
tbe  reigning  kings  of  Persia,  Maoedon,  and  Lacedemon, 
and  H^h  Priests  of  the  Jews ;  then  foHow  columns  con- 
taining the  names  and  descriptions  of  illustrious  men :  — - 
remarkable  events-^ and  the  names  of  Statesmen,  War-* 
riors,  &c. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  speaking  of  his  own  work,  says,  <^  The  an- 
cient Chronology  has  been  digested  in  the  tables,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher;  though  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  we  do 
not  assume  the  earlier  dates  of  years,  as  if  they  could  be 
demonstrated  mathematically.  For  as  we  only  prefer  them, 
from  their  being  more  generally  received  than  any  other, 
midst  a  vast  uncertainty  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  dif- 
ferent opinions,  about  the  exact  year  of  the  creation,  we 
therefore  choose  to  decline  any  controversy  upon  points, 
where  the  data  are  so  few,  and  the  range  of  hypothesis  is 
^  unlimited.     And  we  may  be  the  easier  satisfied  on  this 
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head,  if  we  consider,  that  neitlier  reUgion  nor  history  are 
fundamentally  oonoemed,  in  precisely  fixing  the  times  of 
such  remote  andqoi^. 

The  tables  of  Dr.  Blair  reach  to  1755  indusiye^  and 
Uank  spaces  are  left,  diat  the  student  may  continue  diem 
to  the  be^^nning  of  the  present  century,  and  by  die  aid  of 
another  lea^  property  ruled,  he  may,  and  the  exercise  will 
be  highly  useiiil,  bring  diem  down  to  the  present  ev^entfui 
period.  The  author  has  given  three  indices^  one  of  the 
Emperors,  Kings,  High  Priests,  Caliphs,  Popes,  Men  <^ 
Learning,  Statesmen,  Warriors,  &c.  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  with  references  to.  the  preceding  plates :  the  other 
two  are  alphabetical  indices  to  the  remarkable  events  before 
and  after  the  Christian  aera,  with  constant  referoioes  like- 
wise to  the  plates. 

As  however  the  Chronology  of  Playfiur,  and  the  Tables 
of  Blair,  are  scarce  and  expensive  works,  we  can  recqm-^ 
mend  as  a  suocedaneum,  the  chronok)gical  table  attached 
to  the  second  volume  of  Tyder's  Elemrats  o£  General  His- 
tory. The  plan  of  this  table  is  as  follows.  In  order  to 
giye  a  distinct  view  of  the  succession  of  princes  in  the  chief 
empires  or  kingdoms,  without  employing  dfflerent  columns^ 
the  series  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  sev^al  nations  is  distin- 
guished by  their  being  printed  in  diflferent  typograplucal 
characters. 

To  the  foregdng  wcnrks  in  Chronology  we  may  add  a 
work  which,  in  die  course  of  our  reading,  we  have  found, 
extremely  useful,  viz.  *^  Tfdi>lette8  Cbronoit^ques  de 
PHistoire  Universelle^  &c.  &c  Par  M.  L'Abbfe  Langlet 
du  Fresnoy,''  in  two  volumes ;  the  first  oontmns  Ancient^ 
and  the  seocmd,  Modern  history.  The  edition  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  use  o^  was  corrected  and 
revised  by  J.  L.  Barbeau  de  la  Bruyere,  1778.  To  the 
first  volume  are  prdbced,  (1)  A  preliminary  discourse  on 
the  method  of  studying  History — (2)  A  long  list  of  books, 
necessary  in  the  study  of  history,  accompanied  with  judi- 
cious observations  — (3)  A  sketch  of  Chronology  and  of 
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the  different  modes  of  reckoning—  (4)  A  chronologica]  se- 
ries of  the  eclipses  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 

Of  Coins  and  Medals.    There  are  few  studies  of  more 
importance  to  the  study  of  history,  than  that  of  medals. 
The  sole  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  veracity  of  an  histo- 
rian^  depends  on  such  collateral  documents  as  are  evident 
to  every  body^  and  cannot  be  fidsified*     In  modem  times, 
these  are  found  in  public  memoirs,  instructions  to  ambas- 
sadors, and  state  papers,  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  Chap.  xvii.     Such  kind  of  memorials  are,  however,  sub- 
ject to  various  accidents,  and  being  attached  to  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  first  publidied,  cannot  give  to  the  world 
at  large  that  perfect  and  eaaiiie  satisfiu^tion,  which  ought  to 
be  the  result  of  genuine  history,  so  that  more  durable  and 
widely  diffused  monuments  are  still  to  be  wished  for.  Such, 
in  fiu:t,  are  coins  and  medals :  they  are  portable  and  m&Ui- 
ble  documents  of  the  truth,  capable  of  being  difiiised  over 
all  countries  in  the  world,  and  of  remaining  through  the 
latest  ages.     The  materials  of  both  are  similar,  and  the 
events  they  record  are  single  and  remarkable.     The  small 
size  of  a  coin  does  not  admit  of  its  being  so  circumstantial 
asamonument,  audit  is  more  liable  to  be  lost;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  capable  of  being  concealed,  and  is 
not  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather ;  and  as  numbers 
are  struck  at  the  same  time^  they  stand  a  fairer  chance  of 
being  seen  by  posterity.    Though  we  may  be  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  pretended  antiques,  this  does  not  affect 
the  historian;  for  if  the  new  ones  be  exact  copies  of  anci^t 
coins,  they  corrupt  no  history,  and  it  cannot  be  worth  a 
person's  while  to  coin  a  piece,  whose  knqwn  existence  has 
not  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation. 

The  original  and  primary  use  of  coins,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  direct  methods  -of  recording  events ;  for 
all  the  ancient  coins,  which  have  now  obtained  the  denomi- 
nation of  medals,  were  nothing  more  than  the  stamped  coins 
of  ancient  nations.  The  monumental  use,  however,  of  such 
portable  pieces  of  metal,  struck  by  the  direction  of  the  state. 
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were  so  very  obvious,  as  to  lead,  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
double  use  of  them.  Of  the  impressions  of  the  Otm,  so 
called  from  Croesus,  the  first  prince  whose  money  is  men* 
tioned  by  historians,  we  know  little ;  but  the  Latins  ccHned 
their  first  mon^  with  the  head  of  Saturn  on  one  side,  and 
the  figure  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  in  memory  of  his  coming 
to  Italy  by  sea ;  and  upon  every  new  and  remarkable  event, 
and  upon  the  succession  of  a  new  magistrate  in  the  Jloman 
empire,  the  dies  of  their  coins  were  changed,  to  take  pro- 
per notice  of  that  new  circumstance. 

So  great  a  number  of  events  have  been  recorded  by  an- 
cient medals,  &nd  so  great  has  been  the  attention  and  care 
of  moderns,  in  collecting  and  preserving  them,  that  they 
now  give  great  Ught  to  history,  in  confirming  such  passages, 
as  are  true  in  old  authors,  in  ascertaining  what  was  before 
doubtful,  and  in  recording  such  as  were  omitted. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  coins  do  not  show 
the  dates  of  events,  though  they  iUustrate  the  chronology 
of  the  reigns.  The  defect  is  supplied  by  those  of  Rome, 
which  commonly  mark  the  date  by  giving  on  the  reverse^ 
the  representation  of  some  grand  event.  Medals  therefore 
may  be  said  to  afibrd  the  most  authentic  documents  of  the 
Roman  history,  in  pardpular,  that  could  have  been  invented 
by  man. 

The  study  of  medals  may  therefore  be  r^arded  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  History.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  we  have  remarked,  they  fiimish  the  principal 
proof  of  historic  truth.  Their  evidence  reaches  to  the  most 
remote  nges,  and  the  most  remote  countries.  It  is  remark- 
able,  that  history  scarcely  makes  any  mention  of  Balbec,  or 
Palmyra,  whose  ruins  are  so  fiimous,  -and  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  them,  but  what  is  supplied  by  inscriptions. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  M.  VaiUant  has  disentangled  a 
history,  that  was  lost  to  the  world  before  hb  time.  In  his 
learned  work,  printed  at  Paris  in  1 68 1,  he  has  fixed  the 
dates,  and  ari*anged  the  order  of  events  in  ancient  histo- 
rians, by  means  of  these  infallible  vouchers.     Thus  he  was 
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t^nabled  to  ascertain  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
chronology  and  progress  of  events  of  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant kingdoms  in  the  ancient  world,  viz.  those  of  Egypt, 
Ssnria,  and  Pathia.  Father  Hardouin,  Norris,  and  Bayer, 
have  pursued  the  same  plan,  to  which  might  be  added  many 
others. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  have 
been  recorded  in  a  set  of  medals,  avowedly  struck  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  inconvenience  attending  modern  medals 
is,  that  not  being  used  as  the  current  coin  of  any  state,  and 
being  made  of  costly  materials,  they  are  confined  to  the 
cabinets  of  a  few  persons. 

Besides  its  service  to  history,  the  science  of  medals  is  erf* 
considerable  use  to  geography  and  natural  history,  to  the 
illustration  of  ancient  writers,  to  architecture,  and  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  ancient  monuments,  busts,  statues,  ceremonies, 
&e.  in  all  which  views  its  utility  is  well  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples, in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  excellent  ^^  Essay  on  Medals, 
or  introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Coins  and  Medals."    This  author  has  also  shown  the  con- 
nexion of  the  study  of  medals  with  the  fine  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.     But  these  are  sub- 
jects not  connected  with  this  part  of  our  work.     It  is  suffi- 
cient therefore  that  we  recommend  the  reader,  if  he  wish  to 
become  acqumnted  with  the  science  of  medals  generally,  to 
study  with  care,  the  essay  just  referred  to,  in  which  he  will 
either  find  every  thing  that' he  can  require,  or  be  directed 
to  all  the  best  works  on  the  subject  which  are  extant    To 
the  mere  English  student,  Clarke's   **  Connexion  of  the 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  coins,"  will  be  extremely  use- 
ful.  To  which  may  be  added,  Snelling's  ^^  Views  of  English 
Money,"  and  Folke's  "  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  from 
the  Conquest,"  &c.     Ducarel's  ^<  Letters  on  Anglo-Gallic 
Coins,"  are  interesting  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  an- 
cient glory  of  this  country.     On  the  Scottish  coins,  the 
only  books  are  those  of  Anderson  and  Snelling,  and  the 
Irish  are  described  by  Simon,  in  his  ^^  Historical  Essay  on 
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Irish  Coins,"  puUiahcd  at  Dublin  in  1749,  to  wliicb,  in 
1767,  a  supplement  was  added  by  anotker  hand. 

Antiquities.  This  term  implies  all  testimonies,  or  au- 
tlientic  accounts,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  which  illus- 
trate either  the  particuUir  or  universal  history  of  andent 
nations.  According  to  Lord  Bacon,  antiquities  may  be 
considered  as  the  wrecks  of  hislory,  collected  from  the 
various  sources  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  in 
this  view  of  the  subject^  the  study  of  antiquities  is  not  only 
closely  allied  to  the  study  of  history,  but  uatandly  leads  to 
the  ascertaining  of  the  commencement  and  early  epochas 
of  all  nations,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  Many  writers 
have  thought  it  sufficient  to  inquire  into,  and  investigate 
the  ancioit  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome;,  but  others  have 
included  in  this  department  of  science,  the  antiquities  of 
the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Phoenidans,  Carthaginians,*  and  other 
nations,  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  We  shall  give  an 
oudine  of  the  subject,  taken  chiefly  from  an  artide,  com- 
piled by  the  present  writer  some  years  ago,  for  another 
work.  The  most  that  can  be  wmed  at  in  this  places  is  to 
exdte  the  curiosity  of  young  persons,  and  direct  them  to 
objects  that  may  engage  their  attention,  and  to  authors 
most  likely  to  famish  infi»mation,  mider  die  several  lieads 
of  inquiry  and  research. 

The  history  and  antiquities  of  nations  and  societies,  have 
been  objects  of  inquiry,  as  they  caiable  die  mind  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  tradition  from  evidence^  to  es- 
tablish  what  had  probabUity  for  its  basis,  or  to  explode 
what  rested  only  dtiier  in  Uie  vanity  or  pryudices  of  the 
inventors  and  propagators :  of  tiiis  we  have  a  striking  in^ 
stance  in  die  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  astronomical 
observations  of  500,000  years  standing.  They  mention 
the  king  who  rdgned  over  tiiem  at  Uie  time  of  die  deluge^ 
'  to  whom  they  attribute  several  tilings  which  we  ascribe  to 
Noah;  from  whence  it  is  assumed  that  tiie  fandamcntal 
facts  in  their  history,  and  in  tiiat  of  die  Jews,  are  tiie  same. 

Moreover,  tfie  Chaldaic  antiquities  of  Berosus  are  lost, 
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except  die  fragments  that  have  been  collected  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  Fabricius.  To  supply  the  chasnit  Annios 
Viterbo,  a  Dominican  monk,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  fi>rged  .the  work  of  Berosus,  which  he 
published  at  Rome,  in  1498.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  first  forgery,  but  produced  a  supplement  to  Berosus, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Manetho,  containing 
details  of  what  had  happened,  fi'om  the  time  of  Egyptus, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  state.  The 
firaud  was  detected,  and  the  monk  disgraced. 

The  first  traces  of  every  history  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
which  renders  the  office  of  the  antiquarian  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  faithfid  and  diligent  historian.  The  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  most  ancient  well  authenti- 
cated collection  of  &cts,  that  has  come  down  to  the  present 
times.  These  records  go  beyond  the  flood,  which  is  a 
boundary  to  the  annals  of  every  other  nation  that  lays  a 
just  claim  to  credit  The  Jews,  who  are  closely  connected 
with  this  part  of  history,  trace  back  their  ancestry  to  the 
common  parents  of  the  human  race.  The  antiquities  of 
this  wonderful  nation,  have  been  treated  of  by  numerous 
writers.  The  history  of  their  origin,  ordinances,  and  vicis- 
situdes, previously  to  the  Christian  sera,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  Their  subsequent  ruin  and  disper- 
sion, are  predicted  by  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
treated  of  at  large  by  Josephus,  who  flourished  at  Rome 
under  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  who  published 
his  great  work  on  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  during  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  latter.  On  the  same  subject,  we  have  the 
Thesaurus  of  Ogolinus,  in  thirty-four  volumes  folio,  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1744  and  1760,  containing  all  the 
best  works  which  previously  to  that  time  had  appeared,  on 
the  manners,  laws,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrews, 
amounting  in  number  to  nearly  five  hundred  distinct  pieces, 
and  many,  of  diem  elaborate  treatises.  The  most  curious 
collection  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  this  country,  which 
illustrate  the  literary  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  may  be  found 
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m  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  Few  of  them  in  point 
df  age  ga  be jotid  eight  hundred  years,  and  of  these  the 
most  ancient  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Dr.  Pbcock 
from  Constantinople.  Of  the  taste  and  leigming  of  the 
Jews,  Dr.  Lowth's  Lectures  contain  the  best  view. 

The  andquities  of  the  Jews,  are  supposed  to  be  much 
connected  with  those  of  I^gypt,  since  Moses,  their  great 
lawgiver,  was  educated  m  the  schools  of  Egyptian  learning, 
and  was  without  doubt  deeply  conversant  in  all  their 
sciences.  If  therefore  we  could  obtain  a  fiedthful  account  of 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  we  might  hope  to  attain  an  iUns- 
tration  of  many  things  belonging  to  the  Jewish  economy, 
both  civil  and  sacred,  which  are  stilt  involved  in  darkness 
and  mystery. 

Of  Egypt,  alas  !  once  renowned  for  her  laws,  the  com- 
merce of  her  cities,  the  grandeur  of  her  buildings,  and  the 
fertiUty  of  her  territory,  little  is  left  to  gratify  the  laudable 
curiosity  of  modems.  Those  who  have  spent  much  time 
and  labour,  in  appreciating  the  worth  and  merits  of  the 
ancients,  admit  that  the  earliest  nations  of  the  world  were 
fed  with  the  produce  of  Egyptian  soil,  and  enriched  with 
the  wealth  and  wisdom  obtained  in  that  portion  of  ASrioL. 
Upper  Egypt  furnishjed  the  materials  of  marble  and  por- 
phyry, with  which  the  most  stupendous  works  of  art  were 
reared:  and  to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  or  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  Thoth,  are  ascribed  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  inventions  of  chief  use  in  human  life.  Their  priests 
maintained,  that  from  the  hieroglyphic  characters  upon  the 
pillars  which  he  erected,  and  the  sacred  books,  all  the 
philosophy  and  learning  of  the  world  have  been  derived. 

Egypt  seems  itself  to  have  been  indebted  for  its  original 
population  tb  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the 
Egyptians  and  Abyssinians  having  been  always  whoOy  dis- 
tinct from  the  native  nations  of  Africa.  The  Cc^tsj  or 
original  inhabitants,  it  has  been  observed  by  travellers, 
have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  negro  feirtures  or 
form;  but  .a  -strong  likeness  may  be  traced  between -the 
make  of  the  visage  in  the  modfita  Copts,  and  that  presented 
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lA  the  mndent  mummies,  paintiiigB,  and  statnes.  Tlieir 
compleidoii,  like  that  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  a  dusky  brown. 
It  is  represented  of  the  same  colour  in  the  paintings  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  Tlie  chi^  antiquities 
are  the  pyramids,  and  the  tombs  near  Hiebes, '  recently 
<li8ch>sed,  with  many  ruins  of  temples,  and  other  remains : 
of  ancient  cities.  Dr.  White,  in  the  *^  Egyptiaca,"  a  work 
which  contain^  much  valuable  information  on  thid  subject, 
says,  the  celebrated  column  ascribed  to  Pompey,  orna- 
notentoil  a  space  opposite  to  the  teti^le  of  Serapis^  in  which' 
was  a  great  public  library.  Besides  the  ancient  remains 
already  noticed,  we  may  mention  die  colossal  sphynx, 
Cleopatra's  needle,  the  marble  sarcophagus,  reputed  to  be 
Alexander's  tomb,  and  the  triple  insoription  from  Rosetta, 
in  the  hieroglyphic,  tiie  vemacular  Egyptian,  and  the  Gredc* 
characters.  The  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities  am  very 
numerous.  Among  the  ancients  may  be  noted'  Herodotus, 
Pausanias,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch.  Hero-' 
dotus,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras,  were  initiated  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  tiie  Egyptian  priests.  The  mytiiology  of  the 
country  is  fully  explained  in  Jablonski's  *^  Pantheon  Egyp- 
tiacttili."  On  -the  Egypt  of  modem  times,  we  have  the 
works  of  Pocock,  Niebuhr,  Sonnini,  and  Denon,  which 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Greaves  and  Norden 
have  written  on  the  pyramids,  and  the  mummies  iure  des- 
crribed  by  the  celebrated  Kircher. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  antiquities  6(  India,  the  acces- 
sible materials  are  less  numerous.  To  Sir  William  Jones 
we  are  much  indebted  for  usefid  and  haghiy  valuable  in- 
formation on  tiiis  subject.  Mr.  Halhed,  in  1776,  in  the 
code  of  Oentoo  laws,  gave  tiie  first  specimen  which  ap- 
peared of  the  early  wisdom  of  the  Indians,  and  their  ex- 
tensive skill  in  jurisprudence.  In  die  year  1785,  the 
attention  of  the  world  was  roused  by  tiie  publication  of  the 
Bhagvat  Geeta,  edited  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  was  said  to 
contain  all  tiie  grand  mysteries  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and 
laid  claim  to  the  antiqui^  of  4000  years.    Other  works  of 
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high  reputation  have  succeeded,  among  whkh  are  the 
<<  Indian  Antiquities"  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice.  From 
Sir  William  Jones's  papers  published  in  the  ^'  Asiatic 
Researches/'  much  solid  information  on  the  same  subject, 
may  be  obtained  in  a  short  compass.  By  that  great  man, 
a  society  was  formed  for  inquiring  into  the  history,  anti- 
quities, arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  Asia;  and  having 
founded  the  institution,  he  gave  it  celebrity  by  bis  own 
admirable  discourses,  to  which  our  readers  are  referred  for 
much  valuable  information  on  every  thing  curious  relating 
to  India  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  seem  to  prove 
an  early  connexion  between  India  and  Africa.  Of  the 
ancient  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  widely  extended 
country,  little  is  known,  exciting  the  result  of  the  Indian 
loom  and  needle*  The  Hindoos  boasted  of  three  inven- 
tions, viz.  the  method  of  instruction  by  "  apol<^ues," 
'<  the  decimal  scale,"  and  the  fiunous  *^  game  of  chess  ;^ 
and  it  is  thought,  that  if  their  numerous  works  on  grammar, 
ihetoric  and  music,  which  are  even  now  extant,  could  be 
explained  in  some  language  generally  known,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  had  still  higher  pretensions  to  the  praise 
of  a  fertile  and  inventive  genius. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  much  has  been 
written  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  student  in  literature : 
these  are  subjects,  in  which  every  well  educated  youth  be- 
comes conversant  at  an  early  period.  They  are  taught  in 
all  our  classical  schools,  as  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
those  works  that  are  read  in  the  attainment  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Potter  on  the  Greek  Antiquities,  and  Keainet 
and  Adams  on  those  of  Rome,  are  familiar  to  every  ear : 
in  their  kind  they  are  truly  respectable,  though  they  may 
be  regarded  only  as  elementary  treatises,  calculated  rather 
to  excite  a  taste  (or  the  study,  than  to.  satisfy  the  inquirer 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  first  accounts  of  Greece,  are  derived  from  ages  long 
before  the  common,  use  of  letters  in  the  country,  so  that  it 
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is  difficult  to  distinguish  where  &ble  concludes,  and  real 
history  begins.  The  antiquities  of  such  a  country,  which 
became  in  after  ages  so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, cannot  fail  to  have  excited  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  in  every  age :  they  have  accordingly  been  carefully 
and  minutely  investigated  by  writers,  celebrated  alike  for 
their  erudition  and  industry.  Of  these  we  can  enumerate 
but  a  small  portion,  in  comparison  of  the  many  that  have 
treated  on  the  subject  Bishop  Potter,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  Bos,  and  others,  have  drawn  up  systems 
or  abridgments  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  whatever  rdates 
to  the  religion,  the  gods,  the  vows,  and  the  temples  of 
Greece :  on  the  public  weal  and  magistracy,  Stephanus  and 
Van  Dale  are  well  worthy  of  notice:  on  the  laws  and 
punishments  of  Greece,  we  have  Meursius  and  Petit  I  on 
military  concemi^  Arrian  and  .^ian  are  well  known :  on 
their  gymnastic  art  and  ^cercises,  Joubert  and  Faber  may 
be  mentioned:  on  the  theatres  and  scenic  exhibitions, 
Scaliger  and  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  have  written :  besides 
these,  we  have  many  writers  on  their  entertainments,  on 
their  marriages,  the  education  of  their  children^  and  their 
funeral  ceremonies.  The  best  relics  which  display  the 
former  splendour  of  the  Grecian  states,  have  been  pre- 
served by  Stuart  in  his  Athens ;  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities, 
and  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece.  The  finest 
specimens  of  its  sculpture  in  this  country,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Townley  marbles :  and  of  its  coinage,  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

^^  Nothing/'  says  Dr«  Adams,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  *^  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  literary 
men,  than  to  trace  from  ancient  monuments  the  institutions 
and  laws,  the  religion,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiquities. 
Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  written,  and 
many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities."  We 
may,  as  a  guide  to  the  student,  enumerate  the  writers  firom 
whom  Dr.  Adams  chiefly,  compiled  his  own  work,  as  these 
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will  be  the  best  authorities  for  those  persons  who  would 
•enter  deeply  into  the  study.  To  Manutius,  Briasonius, 
and  MiddletoD^  he  was  indebted. for  his  tticts  relating  to 
the  business  of  the  senate:  to  Pignoiiu%  on  slaves:  to 
Lidonins,  and  Grucchius,  Manutius^  Huber,  Gravina, 
Merula,  Heineccios,  for  what  relates  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  people^  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings :  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  privil^es  of 
magistrates,  the  artt>f  war,  the  shows  of  the  drcusy  and  the 
feats  of  gladiators,  he  had  recourse  to  lipsius  i — to  Shefl^ 
he  applied  for  information  on  naval  affiors  and  carxiages : 
to  Kermannus,  on  funerals:  to  Arbulimot,  on  coins:  to 
Donatus,  on  the  city:  to  Tumebos,  Saltnasius,  Gkveyius, 
Gronovius,  Montfiiucon,  Gesner,  and  others  upon  diflerent 
subjects  scattered  through  his  wosk.  To  these  may  be 
added  one  of  the  oldest  authors  aa  the  subject,  viz.  Diony^ 
sius  Halicacnassus,  who  traced  the  origin  of  the  Romans 
with  great  fidelity,  back  to  the  remotest  ages.  His  ac- 
counts are  generally  preferred  to  those  ef  Livy,  because 
they  are  more  ample,  and  his  &cts  are  described  with  more 
particulars;  and  on  the  Roman  ceremonies,  worship,  sacri- 
fices, manners,  customs,  discipline,  policy,  courts,  laws^  &a 
he  is  perhaps  the  most  authentic  writer. 

A  correct  view  of  the  antiquities  of  Britain,  from  the 
Earliest  period  to  the  end  of  Hanry  Vlllth's  reign,  may 
perhaps  be  collected  firom  Dr.  Henry's  Histoiy,  and  the 
writers  which  he  refers  to,  will  present  the  reader  with  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  inquiry.  In  connexion  with  the 
eariy  history  of  the  Britons,  we  must  not  forget  the  .Druids, 
who  have  deservedly  attracted  much  curiosity,  and  whose 
customs  have  excited  great  research ;  but  it  would  be  ern>- 
neoua  to  impute  to  them  the  whole  of  our  earliest  remains. 
Julius  CsBsar  took  considerable  pains  to  learn  every  parti* 
cular  relating  to  the  Druids,  and  he  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  their  religion  and  customs  originated  in  Britain.  In 
justification  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  urged,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  authority  for  the  existence  of  Druidism  any 
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where  bat  in  Celtic  Gaul,  and  part  of  England.  In  one 
place,  however,  the  historian  and  warrior  speaks  of  it  as  a 
recent  institution,  which  circumstance  has  led  some  authors 
to  suppose  it  might  have  come  to  our  ancestors  from 
Phcenicia;  but  for  this  there  is  little  foundation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Caesar  was  himself  a  witness  to  the  rites  of 
the  Druids  in  Britain,  and  Tacitus  is  the  first  author  who 
notices  them,  for  the  Romans  did  not  meet  with  any  till 
they  had  advanced  fiur  into  Wales. 

Of  the  structures  erected  by  the  Britons,  Abury  and 
Stone-henge  may  be  deemed  the  principal.  Relics  of  a 
smaller  kind  are  continually  discovered  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  these,  Stukely  and  Rowland 
are  the  best  authorities ;  the  former  has  written  a  volume 
on  Abury,  a  temple  of  the  Druids,  in  which  is  a  particular 
account  of  the  first  and  patriarchal  religion,  and  of  the 
peopling  of  the  British  islands :  besides  his  larger  worky 
intitled  *^  lUnerarium  Curiosum,"  bang  an  account  of  the 
antiquities,  &c.  observed  in  travels  through  Great  Britain, 
'  published  in  1724.  For  the  history  of  the  Britons  under 
the  Roman  Government,  Horsley's  Britannia  Romana  U  a 
work  that  may  be  depended  upon.  With  respect  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  Saxons,  the  illuminated  manuscripts  are 
the  b^t  records  of  their  manners  in  the  different  centuries, 
and  the  most  interesting  information  respecting  them  has 
been  collected  by  Turner  and  Strutt  The  best  collection 
of  Saxon  coins  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Mr.  King  has  treated  of  their  military  antiquities  in  his 
History  of  Castles ;  and  independently  of  our  works  on 
pardcular  topography,  which  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  the  first  respectability,  and  which  throw  consider* 
|U>le  light  on  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  we  may  refer  to 
the  works  of  Camden,  Strutt,  and  Gough,  to  which  may 
^  added  the  whole  series  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazme» 
9nd  Pinkerton's  Geography. 

As  the  antiquities  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  some 
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respects  connected  with  those  of  the  Danes,  and  other  nor^ 
them  nations,  we  may  suggest  to  the  reader  what  ate  tbe 
principal  remains  of  those  people,  as  a  due  to  his  fatare 
nquiries. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Denmark  and  Norway  are 
chiefly  Runic,  though  it  is  &r  from  certain  at  what  period 
the  use  of  Runic  characters  extended  so  fiur  north.  Circles 
of  upright  stones  are  common  in  all  the  Danish  dominions, 
the  islands,  Norway  and  Iceland,  in  which  latter  countiy 
their  origin  is  perfectly  ascertained,  as  some  were  erected 
even  m  recent  times  of  the  Icelandic  republic,  bdng  called 
domhring,  or  circles  of  judgment; 

Of  Sweden  the  ancient  monuments  consist  diiefly  of 
judicial  circles,   and   other  erections    of  unhewn   stone, 
together  with   remains  inscribed  with  Runic  characters^ 
none  of  which  are  imagined  to  have  existed  longer  than 
the  eleventh  century. 

In  Russia,  the  ancient  monuments  are  neither  numerous, 
nor  afibrd  much  variety.  There  are  to  be  met  with  the 
tombs  of  their  pagan  ancestors,  containing  weapons  and 
ornaments.  From  die  writings  of  Herodotus,  we  learn 
that  the  Scythians  regarded  the  cemeteries  of  their  princes 
with  singular  veneration ;  the  Sarmatians  or  Slavons  seem 
to  have  imbibed  the  same  ideas.  The  idols  of  Pagan 
Russia,  are  sometimes  found  cast  in  bronze;  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  Slavonic  mytho- 
logy^  to  whose  **  Dissertations  sur  les  Antiquitds  de  Russie,'* 
we  refer  the  reader. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  accord  with  our  limits, 
to  go  farther  into  this  subject,  than  to  add,  that  Rdandbas 
expressly  treated  on  Sacred  Antiquities  —  Fabridus  on 
Hebrew  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities — Bingley  on  Chris- 
tian Antiquities—^  Bishop  Stillingfleet  on  the  Antiquities  of 
the  British  Churches  —  Cave  on  Apostolic  Antiquities — 
Neineccius  on  such  of  the  Roman  as  illustrated  the  dvil 
I*^  —  Mallet  on  Northern,  and  Bishop  Kennet  on  Paro- 
chial Antiquities. 
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ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


Civil  land  political  institutioiis  the  growth  of  time — Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  British  Constitution  —  Romans — Picts  —  Saxons  — 
Danes — Rerenues  of  the  King — Parliament — divided  into  Two 
Houses. 


In  the  natural  world,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  ordinance 
of  Providence,  that  what  is  remarkable  for  solidity  and  du- 
rability, should  be  slow  in  growth.  While  the  more  succu- 
lent plants  proceed  rapidly  to  maturity,  a  long  series  of 
years  revolves  before  the  oak  attains  to  its  appropriate  state 
of  perfection.  In  many  instances,  the  same  law  appears  to 
be  established  in  the  moral  world.  CivH  and  political  in- 
stitutions, however  skiliuUy  contrived  they  may  seem  to  be^ 
are  seldom  the  result  of  a  single  effort  of  mind,  employed 
in  sketching  and  completing  a  pre-conceived  plan.  These 
too  are  generally  the  growth  of  time,  the  products  of  human 
abili^  as  exercised  at  intervals,  acccording  to  the  course  of 
passing  circumstances. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  British 
Constitution.  ^^  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  is  an 
expression  familiar  to  our  lips;  and  it  is  indeed  to  Britons 
a  subject  of  Intimate  pride,  that  they  are  descended  from 
forefathers,  who,  on  various  occasions,  evinced  the  utmost 
sagacity  in  taking  advantage  of  events  for  the  assertion  of 
their  rights,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 
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But  we  shall  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment,  if  we  imagine 
that  the  gloriotis  frabric  of  our  Constitution  was  organized 
centuries  ago;  or  that  it  was  at  once  erected  in  all  its  just 
proportions.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  raised  by  almost  im- 
perc^tible  degrees^  and  happily  surviving  the  period  of 
rudeness  and  barbarity,  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  received 
those  improvements  and  embellishments,  which  in  con- 
currence with  the  solidity  of  its  foundation,  have  rendered 
it  the  wonder  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  ^obe. 

A  brief,  but  perspicuous  review  of  those  circumstances 
which  *have  given  rise  to  the  happy  form  of  government,  un- 
der which  the  British  Isles  have  risen  to  so  distinguished 
an  eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  at  once 
|rive  the  clearest  view  of  the  principles  erf*  our  Constitution, 
and  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  those  appeals  to  fanciiul 
standards  and  maxims  in  politics,  which  have  tended  to 
mislead  the  zeal  of  party,  and  to  bewilder  the  minds  of 
lionesrt  inquirers  after  correctnesa  of  principle 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  prc^ess  of  the  British  Constitu*- 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  time  lihm  the  Rondaos 
withdrew  from  these  islands. '   By  the  Lords  of  the  World 
the  aboriginal  Britons  had  been  reduced  to  subjectico;  but 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  inddpehdcDoe,  th^  had  received 
from  their  conquerors' the  cdttdbrts  and  blessings  of  civilized 
life.     As,  however,  the  Romans  had,  dming  the  period  of 
their  sovereignty,  monopolized  all  b£Bces  civil  and  ifailkary, 
and  had  carefully  exeluded  their  British  subjects  from  all 
participation  in  the  management  of  public  aflyr^  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  empire  induced  them  to  abandon  this 
extremity. of  their  dominions,  our  unwarlike  ancestors  be« 
came  the  prey  of  anarchy,  and  gave  themsdves  up  to  the 
most  abject  despair.  -  Of  this  their  weakness,  their  turbulent 
neighbours,  the  Picts  and  the  Scots,  eagerly  availed  diem<* 
iselves,  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  ravages  of  devasUtionb 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  thes^  barbarian 
incursions  experienced  no  opposition.     The  Wger  landed 
proprietors,  from  time  to  time  suinlnoned  their  dependents 
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to  take  the  fiel(}  againfit  the  common  foe,  and  this  circum- 
stance gsve  rise  to  an  influential  body  of  aristocracy^  from 
the  members  of  which,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  was 
chosen  a  chief,  who  was  vested  with  that  d^ree  of  temporary 
power  which  the  exigency  might  seem  to  demand,  or  which 
his  superior  abilities  might  wrest  from  ihe  sufirages  of  his 
compeers. 

One  of  these  chieftains  of  the  name  of  Vortigem,  being^ 
bard  pressed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and 
listening  to  the  counsels  of  fear,  had  recourse  to  the  refuge 
of  weak  minds,  and  adopted  jthe  perilous  resolution  of  re- 
lying'for  protection  on  foreign  aid.  He  accordingly  looked 
'for  isuccour  to  the  wilds  of  Germany ;  and  at  his  instance, 
in  the  year  449,  Hen^st  and  Horsa,  two  Saxon  chiefi,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Britons,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  auxiliary  troops.  These  were  soon  followed  by  nume- 
rous bodies  of  their  countrymen,  who  efiectuaSy  restrained 
^e  northern  inyaders,  but  soon  turned  their  arms  against 
-those  whom  they  had  covenanted  to  protect ;  and  at  the 
end  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  in  spite  of 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Britons,  the  Saxons  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Island. 
Under  their  domination  were  established  seven  inde- 
pendent principalities,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Heptarchy;  but  by  a  variety  of  fortunate^contingencies, 
in  tibe  year  827,  these  seven  principalities  were  tmited 
under  the  sway  of  Egbert,  when  the  kingdom  then  assruned 
the  appellation  of  England. 

In  their  native  country,  the  Saxons  had  been  addicted  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  pastoral  life.  For  the  purpose  of  afford- 
•ing  mutual  assistance  and  protection,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  herd  together  in  ruddy  fortified  villages.  The 
families  of  which  these  villages  were  composed,  being  in- 
cited by  a  sense  of  common  interest  and  common  danger, 
i^poii^d  a  chieftain,  whose  sole  function  was  to  lead  tfaeili 
in  war.  The  determination  of  affairs,  interesting  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  community  at  large,  was  left  to  a  general 
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council,  composed  of  the  beads  of  fiunilies,  who^  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  firee  debate, 
and  whose  decision  was  final  and  condusive. 

This  circumstance  must  be  noted  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  had  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  future  destinies 
of  our  island.  For  the  Sexons  brought  with  them  into  this 
countrjr  the  maxims  of  civil  polity,  by  which  they  had  been 
guided  in  their  original  establishments.  The  principles  of 
freedom  by  which  they  had  been  ^actuated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  th^  proudly  enforced  on  their  own  behalf  when 
they  became  the  masters  and  possessors  of  Britain,  and  these 
principles,  repressed  or  expanded  according  to  the  course 
of  events,  have  continued  to  be  the  animating  spirit  of  our 
national  institutions  to  the  present  day. 

The  grand  circumstance  which  gives  a  particular  character- 
to  political  institutions  is  the  tenure  and  the  distribution  of 
property.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon  chie&  in  Britain, 
they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  diiemselves  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  enforcing  with  their  swords  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  they  took  possession  of  cultivated  districts,  of 
which  they  had  dispossessed  the  former  proprietors.  By 
degrees  they  incorporated  th^nselves  with  the  vanquished, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  coun- 
try being  over-run  by  a  succession  of  chieftains,  followed 
by  their  particular  partizans,  the  ci^tured  lands  were  at 
first  seized  in  comparatively  small  portions.  Of  the  estates 
which  were  thus  acquired,  the  proprietors  held  a  part  in 
their  own  hands  —  other  parts  they  let  out  to  villeins  — 
and  others  they  allotted  to  their  relatives  and  dependents 
under  the  designation  of  vassalsy  to  be  held  on  the  tenure 
of  military  service.  The  lands  which  were  possessed  by 
by  independent  proprietors  in  their  own  right,  were  termed 
allodial  lands,  whilst  those  which  were  held  by  vassals 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  feudal;  and  the  pos- 
session of  lands  by  these  tenures,   respectively  conferred 
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upon  their  proprietors  the  appellation  of  Greater  and  Lesser 

Thanes. 

In  this  state  of  society,  the  peasantry  were  for  a  long  pe- 
riod doomed  to  a  condition  little  short  of  mitigated  slavery. 
They  originally  consisted  of  such  persons  as  had  been  taken 
captive  during  the  struggle  which  took  place  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Saxons;  and  though  their  situation  was 
gradually  meliorated,  under  the  appellation  of  cearlesy  or 
churlsj  they  were  left  in  a  great  degree  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  their  lords. 

The  measures,  adopted  by  the  latter  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence, gave  occasion  to  a  system  of  internal  regulations 
which  continues  to  modify,  at  least  the  language,  of  the 
present  day.  The  association  of  a  few  allodial  proprietors 
and  their  dependents  for  their  common  security,  gave  rise 
to  the  institution  of  Tythings.  The  connexion  of  a  number 
of  villages,  or  towns  formed  upon  the  same  principle,  con- 
stituted a  Hundred;  and  the  association  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  Hundreds  constituted  a  Shire.  Though  these 
associations  originated  in  military  views,  they  were  soon 
rendered  subservient  to  civil  purposes,  and  especially  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  even  to  the  making  of 
I^slative  provisions ;  in  which  processes,  each,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  mentioned,  was  liable,  upon  ap- 
peal, to  the  control  of  the  other. 

But  all  these  subordinate  courts  were  subject  to  the  re- 
straint of  a  still  greater  assembly,  namely,  the  Wittenage- 
mot.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Heptarchy,  each  of 
the  seven  kingdoms  had  its  own  legislative  body,  distin- 
guished by  that  appellation,  in  which  all  the  allodial. pro- 
prietors had  a  right  to  sit  and  to  deliberate.  The  powers 
of  the  Wittenagemot  were  ample  and  extensive.  It  was 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country  —  to 
superintend  the  coinage  —  to  act  as  a  high  court  of  judica- 
ture to  decide  upon  the  quarrels  which  took  place  between 
the  great  lords  —  and,  in  general,  to  redress  grievances, 
and  to  correct  abus^  in  the  administration  of  government. 
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As  in  the  rudest  state  of  society  occasions  msist  oftai 
arise,  when  it  b  expedient  to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  &e 
power  of  the  state,  and  to  delegate  to  some  efficient  in<£Ti- 
diial  the  execution  of  the  general  wiU,  this  circomstance 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  appointment  of  a  chief  magistrate. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  this  magistrate" 
was  entitled  heretoc^  or  duke,  in  place  of  which  appellation/ 
was  afterwards  assumed  that  of  king.  This  high  distinction 
was  Ori^ally  the  meed  of  valour  — a  homage  paid  to 
power.  Its  natural  tendency  was,  to  increase  the  posses- 
sions of  him  who  was  thus  elevated,  and  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence. The  power  of  the  Saxon  kings  was,  however,  Ii« 
mited,  and  yet  it  was  tolerably  extensive.  In  their  own 
domains  their  authority  was  absolute.  The  command  of 
the  troops  and  the  maintenance  of  the  police^  gave  them 
extensive  sway,  and  their  privilege  of  summoning  the 
Wittenagemot,  and  presiding  over  its  deliberations,  aflbrded 
to  prudent  and  politic  sovereigns  the  means  of  becoming 
in  a  maimer  the  directors  of  its  decisjons  —  in  addition  to 
all  which,  it  may  be  observed,  that  since  th^  powers  were 
not  defined,  as  occasions  arose,  they  were  materially  ex- 
tended. 

During  the  period  of  whicli  we  have  been  treating,  the 
clergy  constituted  a  kind  of  separate  body  in  the  state,  pur- 
suing its  peculiar  views,  and  possessing  a  jurisdiction  of  its 
own. 

From  the  time  when  Egbert  became  sole  monarch  of 
England,  A.  D.  828,  to  the  Norman  conquest^  A.D.'  1066^ 
the  English  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  hostilities  with 
the  I)anes.  Though  these  hostilities  retarded  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  though  the  country  was  subdued  by 
Canute  the  Great,  the  victor  made  no  alteration  in  the  civil 
polity  of  the  kingdom.  But  what  was  not  effected  by  vio- 
lence,  was  brought  about  by  the  natural  course^  of  events. 
By  a  certain  but  gradual  progress  of  change,  after  all  Eng- 
land fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  the  bent  oi* 
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crvil  polity  inclined  to  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy.  This 
was  'chiefly  occasioned  by  a  practice,  which  now  l)eGame 
prevalent,  of  the  smaller  allodial  lords,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection, surrendering  their  lands  to  the  more  powerful  ones, 
and  consenting  to  hold  them  as  their  vassals.  Hence  the 
greater  nobles,  surrounded  by  their  retainers  and  depen- 
dants, became  so  powerful,  that  they  were  not  unfrequently 
enabled  to  brave  the  authority  of  the  crown  itself.  One 
consequence  of  this  accession  of  influence  to  the  aristocracy 
was,  that  the  offices  of  tythingman^  hundreder,  &c.  which 
were  formerly  elecdve,  became  hereditary,  and  this  circum- 
stance accelerated  the  conversion  of  allodial  into  feudal 
property.  The  property,  however,  which  had  been  thus 
converted,  continued  to  be  hereditary  under  certain  stipu- 
lations. Another  still  more  important  consequence  of  the 
changes  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  was,  that  the 
Wittenagemot,  which,  on  its  primitive  institution,  was  nu- 
merously attended,  became  a  select  body  of  powerful  barons, 
who,  whenever  under  the  influence  of  the  "  esprit  de  corps^** ' 
they  made  common  cause  with  each  other,  exercised  a  de  I 
gree  of  authority  formidable  both  to  the  people  and  the 
king. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  political  institutions  of 
bur  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  may  be  mentioned  the  trial  by 
jttry.     The  precise  date  of  the  establishment  of  thisr  invri- 
laable  mode  of  legal  decision  is  uncertain ;  but  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  it  would  naturally  arise  from  the  cir- ' 
cumstances  of  allodial  proprietors,  who  not  only  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  general  defence  against  a  common  enemy,  bdt' 
also  in  composing,  by  their  personal  interference,  those 
disputes  which  put  to  hazard  the  peace  and  safety  of  their ' 
several  communities. 

''  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  civil  polity  of  our  Saxon  an-' 
cestors.     If  their  institutions  are  carefully  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  contain  excellent  principles  of  govern- -^ 
ment,  which  were  developed  and  matured  in  after-times ; . 
but  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  we  imagine,  that,  in  re- 
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fer^ice  to  the  community  at  large,  they  were  calculated  in 
any  peculiar  manner  to  secure  the  liberty  and  rig\its  of 
mankind.     Accordmg  tp  their  provisions,  as  it  has  justly 
been  remarked  by  a  celebrated  writer,*    **  the  sovereign 
was,  indeed,  at  no  time  invested  with  absolute  power. 
The  supreme  authority  in  the  state  was  originally  possessed 
by  a  numerous  body  of  landed  proprietors;  but  the  rest  of 
the  community  were  either  slaves,  or  tenants  at  the  will  of 
their  master.'*     It  is  also  a  circumstance  carefully  to  be 
noted,  that  by  the  natural  tendency  to  the  conversion  of 
allodial  into  feudal  tenures,  the  numbers  of  those  who  took 
a  share  in  legislation  and  government,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  were  considerably  diminished ; 
and  several  of  the  great  lords  acquired  a  degree  of  power, 
the  abuse  of  which  rendered  them  rebels  to  the  king^  Imd 
and  oppressors  of  the  people. 

One  of  these,  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  was  en- 
couraged by  his  numerous  retainers  to  lay  cl^m  to  the 
throne  which  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Edward  the 
CkHifessor. 

Upon  the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  this  noble- 
man and  his  competitor,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sur- 
named  the  Conqueror,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of 
this  essay  to  dwell.  But  the  political  changes  which  were 
effected  by  the  accession  of  the  Norman  line  of  kings, 
daim  our  especial  attention.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  immediately  before  this  event,  the  paramount  property 
of  the  country  had  &llen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 
Of  these,  many  lost  their  estates  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
feitures which  were,  enforced  against  the  firiends  of  Harold, 
and  against  the  discontented  barons,  who,  firom  time  to 
time,  raised  insurrections  against  the  Conqueror.  The  re- 
mainder were  so  much  intimidated  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  crown,  and  so  much  weakened  by  their  internal  dis- 
sensions, that  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  throw  themselves 
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under  the  king's  protection,  and  to  descend  from  the  rank 
of  allodial-  proprietors  to  that  of  vassals.  Thus  was  the 
feudal  isystem  by  degrees  completed,  and  ^^  the  whole  king- 
dom was  united  in  one  extensive  barony,  of  which  the  king 
became  the  supmor,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  ultimate 
proprietor/' 

As  wealth  constitutes  the  sinews  of  power,  it  id  obvious  to 
remark,  that  when  the  sovereign  thus  became  the  paramount 
proprietor  of  the  land  of  the  whole  realm,  his  revenues  were 
considerably  increased  by  the  casual  emoluments,  called  tn- 
cident$f  which,  constituted  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
feudal  system.    The  prindpal  of  these  incidents  are:  1.  That 
of  nofi^enifyy  or  the  profit  obtained  by  the  king  on  holding 
estates,  during  the  interval  which  sometimes  occurred  be- 
tween the  death  of  a  vassal  and  the  appearance  of  his  heir. 
2.  That  of  wardskipj  oc  the  emolument  derived  from  the 
management  of  the  lands  which  descended  to  the  heir  of  a 
former  vassal  during  the  period  of  his  non-age.     S.  That 
of  mairiagey  or  a  pecuniary  fee  or  fine  paid  by  a  vassal  on 
his  entering  into  the  state  of  matrimony.     4.  That  ofaidsy 
or  benevolences^  a  tax  which  in  certain  cases  the  superior 
had  a  right  to  exact.    5.  That  of  escheaty  or  forfeiture  of 
estates  on  the  failure  of  heirs,  or  on  the  neglect  of  perform- 
ing covenants.     6.  That  of  the^^i^  of  alienation^  or  a  pre- 
mium paid  to  the  lord  for  the  privilege  of  selling  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  a  feudal  estate.     To  tliese  was  added,  in  the 
reign-  of  Henry  II.  the  incident  of  scutagey  or  a  sum  of 
money  paid  by  the  vassal,  for  relief  from  the  burden  of 
military  service. 

The  influence  of  the  crown  being  thus  extended  as  it  were 
into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  community,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  its  influence  would  at  an  early  period 
have  been  matured  into  the  despotism  of  arbitrary  power> 
Sudi  indeed  was  the  natural  tendency  of  its  exercise.  But 
thb  tendenqr  was  checked  by  the  dubious  title  of  some  of 
pur  monarchs,  the  consideration  of  which  induced  them  to 
court  the  good  will  of  the  people  at  large,  by  making  cot^ 
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cessions  in  favour  of  public  liberty ;  and  by  the  feeble  cha- 
riicter  of  others,  which  incapacitated  them  from  resisting' 
even  the  encroachment  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy.  Incon- 
sequence of  the  remonstrances  of  the  principal  nobility, 
which  were  not  unfrequently  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  charters  were  from  time  to  time  granted  by  our 
kings,  which,  thou^  they  were  violated  without  scruple, 
by  active  and  ambitious  princes^  operated  upon  the  whole 
as  a  check  upon  the  prerogative.  Notwitlistanding  also 
these  charters  provided  only  for  the  wel&re  of  the  superior 
ranks  of  the  community,  yet  as  industiy  increased,  and  arts 
and  manufiictures  gradually  promoted  the  accumulation  of 
proiierty  in  quarters  where  it  had  not  antecedently  been 
found,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  their  provisions. 

The  most  important  changes  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Norman  conquest,  occurred  in  the  constitution 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  reign  of  William  I. 
the  Wittenagemot,  which,  as  has  been  before  observed' 
consisted  of  allodial  proprietors,  was,  upon  the  change  of 
tenures  from  allodial  to  feudal^  of  course  idxdished,  and  in 
its  place  was  instituted  the  High  Court  of  Parliam^iit.  This 
assembly  was  composed  of  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  superior  clergy,  nobility,  and 
great  landholders.  It  was  convened  as  the  Wittenagemot 
had  been,  either  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  or  upon  particular  emeigencies 
Though  it  was  generally  summoned  for  some  express  pur- 
pose, and  though  its  deliberations  were  in  a  great  degree 
regulated  and  controled  by  the  royal  authority,  its  influence 
in  public  afiairs  soon  became  considerable  in  su^esUng  im* 
provemenis  in  government,  and  especially  in  diedcing  the 
abuses  of  administration. 

The  powers  of  the  Parliament  were  indeed  for  some  time 
vague  and  unsettled;  and  its  organization  was  at  first,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  extremely  imperfect  But  in 
the  ceign  of  Edward  I.  the  English  govenunent  began  to  ht 
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conducted  with  greater  regularity;  and  our  constitution 
-assumed  a  more  definite  form ;  an  improvement  for  which 
'we  are  indebted  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  property.  It  appears  by  domesday-book,  that 
in  the  reign  of  William  I*  so  extensive  were  the  domains 
which  were  allotted  to  the  feudal  tenants,  who  held  imme- 
^liately  under  the  crown,  that  the  number  of  these  lordly 
vassals  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  While  tliiswas  the 
case,  the  business  of  internal  regulation  could,  without 
much  inconvenience,  be  transacted  by  them  in  person.  At 
least,  upon  important  occasions  they  could  be  assembled 
without  difficulty,  while  the  more  ordinary  business  was  con- 
ducted by  committees  selected  from  their  number,  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  our  superior  courts  of  law. 
But  various  circumstances  occurred,  by  the  operation  of 
which,  the  estates  of  these  overgrown  landholders  were  sub- 
divided, and  conveyed  into  the  possession  of  more  numerous 
proprietors.  Hence,  by  insensible  degrees,  there  arose  a 
class  of  smaller  barons,  who,  not  being  able  to  vie  with  the 
weahbier  nobles  m  splendour  and  authority,  regaixled 
attendance  in  parliament,  to  which,  however,  at  the  king's 
requisition,  they  were  bound,  as  an  inconvenience  and  a  griev- 
ance. Thus  circumstanced,  they  no  doubt  received  as  a 
boon  from  the  crown,  permission  to  absent  themselves  as  a 
foody,  and  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  representatives  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  parliament  on  their  behalf.  As  these 
representatives  would  be  most  conveniently  nominated  by 
districts,  they  were  naturally  referred  to  the  subsisting  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  into  counties,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
Knights  qf  the  Shire^  or  the  representatives  of  the  minor 
barons  and  smaller  landholders  of  the  realm* 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  agricul- 
turalists became  wealthy;  and  as  they  ceased  to  make  for 
.themselves  articles  of.. necessity  and  luxury,  artisans  and 
manufacturers  were  collected  in  towns  and  cities,  some  of 
.which,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation 
on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  be- 
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eame  flourishing  by  means  of  commerce*  As  die  avarice 
of  power  is  ev^er  vigilant^  these  rising  commonities  won  at^ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  executiye  government,  and  were 
swnmoned  to  bear  the  harden  of  taxation.  Hence^  widi 
a  view  of  promoting  the  fiu:tiity  of  paying  to  the  sovereign 
the  revenue  which  he  claimed  from  particubur  towns,  cor- 
porations were  instituted,  whioh  were  in  a  manner  respon* 
sible  tO'the  king  for  his  demands,  and  were  empowered 
to  make  the  requisite  assessments  within  their  respective 
limits*  And  whai,  in  process  of  time,  extraordinary  aids 
were  wanted  by  the  crown,  these  corporate  torwna  or 
lx>roughs  sent  delegates  to  parliament,  whose  principal 
business  was  to  report  the  capacity  and  the  views  of  their 
constituents,  as  to  the  share  which  they  ought  equitably  to 
sustain  of  the  public  burdens.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that 
important  branch  of  the  En^^ish  legislature,  the  Citizens 
and  Bitrgesses  in  parliament  assembled. 

At  first  the  Clergy,  the  Barons,  the  Knights  of  the  Shire, 
and  the  Burgesses,  sat  and  deliberated  iu  one  chamber; 
but  as  it  was  soon  found,  tiiat  the  noUes,  who  sat  in  their  own 
right,  and  cUimed  a  general  interest  in  the  oidinaiioeof 
political  rq^ations,  were  practically  upon  a  very  difierait 
footing  from  those  whose  depaitmait  was  limited  to  the 
oflfer  of  pecuniary  grants,  the  dq>uties  for  boroughs  found 
it  expedient  to  assemble  in  a  separate  chamber,  which  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  House  cf  Cowitiions. 
For  some  littie  time  after  Uiis,  the  Knights  of  the  Shire 
continued  to  sit  with  the  barons;  but  soon  finding  them- 
selves liable  to  perpetual  mortification  from  a  proud  aris* 
tocracy,  who  looked  upon  them  as  greatiy  their  inferiors, 
they  were  led  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Citizens  and 
Burgesses,  by  whom  they  were  regarded  with  deferential 
respect  At  the  same  time  an  union  took  place  in  die 
upper  house,  between  the  nobles  and. the  clergy,  who  had 
hitherto  voted  as  distinct  and  s^arate  orders. 

Here  theti  we  have  a  distinct  outline  of-  the  Constitution 
of  Pai*liament,  |is  it  subsists  at  this  da3%    And  even  in  many 
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subordinate  parts,  the  resemblapce  of  ancient  and  mqdern 
parliamentary  principles  is  sufficiently  striking*  At  tbis 
early  period  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  commons 
to  propose  taxes,  and  to  impeach  the  great  officers  of  slate 
who  might  be  guilty  of  malversation ;  while  it  was  the  ex- 
elusive  department  of  the  barons  to  sit  in  judgment*  upon 
notable  state  offenders,  and  in  all  cases  to  exercise  juris* 
diction  in  the  last  resort,  as  a  court  of  appeal.  It  was  also 
at  this  time  settled,  that  each  house  should  take  oogpuzanoe 
of  all  questions  touching  the  rights  and  immunities  belong- 
ing to  their  several  orders. 

.  The  principles  upon  which  the  election  of  representatives 
of  the  several  boroughs  was  conducted,  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  In  those  corporate  towns,  where  opulence 
was  generally  diffiised,  members  were  returned  to  parliar- 
ment  by  the  suffirages  of  the  people  at  large.  In  boroughs, 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  in  a  poor  and  servile 
coiidition,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  a  few  in- 
dividuals. 

The  knights  of  the  shire,  being  at  first  the  representa- 
tives of  the  smaller  barons,  were  of  course  elected  by  them ; 
but  in  process  of  time  a  most  salutary  change  was  eflfected 
in  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  arriere  vassals^  or  such  landholders  as  held  their 
estates  not  immediately  from  the  crown,  but  from  a  subject- 
superior. 

As  the  great  barons  were  the  most  able,  so  they  were 
seldom  unwilling^  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
Hence  a  jealousy  naturally  arose  between  the  superior 
nobles  and  the  king,  which,  though  productive  of  mischief 
in  its  immediate,  was  useful  in  its  remote  efiects.  For  with 
a  view  of  gaining,  as  it  were,  the  alliance  of  a  rising  power, 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor  gave  franchises  to  a 
great  number  of  additional  boroughs,  which  circumstance 
directly  tended  to  the  confirmation  and  the  increase  of 
popukr  rights.  Nor  did  the  people  make  an  ungrateful 
return  for  the  privileges  which  were  then  bestowed  upon 
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diem.  Inspired  with  a  natural  dislike  of  their  feudal  op-' 
pressbrs,  they  were  ever  ready  to  support  the  r^al  digniiy. 
Hence  were  derived  great  accessions  to  the  power  of  the 
erown,  the  operation  of  which  was  signally  manifested  in 
the  re^  of  Henry  VII.  At  this  period  the  fionilies  of 
the  noUlity  were  exhausted  and  reduced  by  the  wars,  which 
had  so  long  been  carried  on  between  .the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ;  and  as  luxury  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  heads  of  those 
families  were  tempted  to  supply  their  wants  by  the  alien- 
ation of  their  estates,  the  process  of  which  was  purposely 
facilitated  by  l^slative  provisions  made  during  that  reign. 
But  though  the  power  of  the  crown  increased,  as  that  of 
the  aristocracy  declined,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  as 
Henry  VIL  did  not  exercise  his  authority  in  an  arbitrary 
and  capricious  manner,  he  never  exacted  loans  from  his 
subjects ;  and  never  but  twice  had  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient of  benevolences.  On  all  other  <Kcasion$  he  regularly 
imposed  taxes  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  Before  his 
time,  however,  a  power  had  been  occasionally  exercised  by 
{x>pular  monarchs,  of  dispensing  with  law^ ;  and  the  pnic* 
tice  of  announcing  l^al  r^ulations  by  royal  proclama- 
tions, had  been  s<Mnetimes  perverted  to  the  purpose  of 
vesting  the  l^slative  author!^  in  the  crown  alone;  but 
these  irregularities  were  comparatively  rare ;  and  when  fit 
opportunities  occurred,  they  were  condemned  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  parliament* 
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Changes  in  the  Constitution  under  Henry  VIII.  •»—  Elizabeth — James  L 
.    —  Charles  I,  —  Cromwell  —  Charles  II. — James  II.  —  William  and 

Mary.  —  Present  organization  of  the  British  Constitution  —  Regal 

power. 

JLn  .the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
acquired  an  almost  overwhelming  influence.  On  the  an-* 
nulling  of  the  supremacy  of  th^  Pope,  that  monarch  was 
declared  head  of  the  English  church,  and  was  vested  with 
the  extensive  power  which  nccrued  from  the  disposal  of 
ecclesiastic^  benefices ;  in  addition  to  which,  his  revenues 
were  for  a  time  materially  increased  by  the  produce  of  the 
forfeited  estates  belonging  to  the  monasteries,  which  his 
greediness  for  gain,  rather  than  his  religious  zeal,  prompted 
him  to  suppress.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  impetuous  as 
YfBS  the  temper  of  Henry,  and  extravagant  as  were  his 
claims,  he  never  attempted  to  raise  money  upon  his  subjects 
without  consent  of  parliament.  This  remark,  however, 
only  points  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  gratuitously  tyran* 
nical.  In  his  reign,  parliaments  were  humble  and  comply- 
ing. It  was  only  requisite  that  the  king's  pleasure  should 
be  made  known  to  them,  and  his  wishes  were  instantly 
gratified.  Nay,  to  such  a  condition  of  degradation  was  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  sunk,  at  this  disgraceful  period, 
that  in  the  tbirty*first  year  of  this  king's  reign,  it  was  en- 
acted, ^^  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the  council, 
might  issue  proclamations,   under  such   penalties  as  h^ 
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should  think  neces8iiry»  and  that  these  should  be  cbsenred, 
as  though  they  were  made  by  act  of  pariiamenL'*  As  U> 
the  limitation,  that  *<  these  should  not  be  prqudicial  to  any 
person's  inheritance,  offices,  liberties,  goods,  chattels,  or 
life,'' — it  was  manifestly  intended  merely  as  a  salvo  for  the 
honour  of  those  who  passed  this  infiunous  statute;  and  was 
purposely  calculated  to  be  nugatory  in  point  of  practical 
effect 

It  was  a  fortunate  drcumstance  for  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  that.  Henxy  did  not  live  to  consolidate  his 
tyranny,  and  that  the  minority  of  his  s<hi,  Edward  YI^ 
affinrded  an  opportunity  of  abrogating  all  proceedings 
which  tended  to  countenance  the  late  stretches  of  prero* 
gative.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  general  attention  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  struggle  which  took  place  between  the  JRonuui 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  rdigion;  and  she  happily  did 
not  reign  long  enough  to  extirpate  either  Protestantiism  or 
liberty,  both  of  which  she  regarded  with  an  evil  eye. 

The  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  was,  in  the  main,  con* 
ducted  upon  popular  maxims.  Relying^  indeed,  ^ipon  her 
people  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  finding  them  eager  to 
support  her  rights,  she  had  full  ccNufidaice  in  their  duty 
and  loyalty,  and  never  scrupled  to  refer  the  general  affidts 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  With 
the  legislative  power  of  that  assembly,  in  the  business  of 
taxes,  she  never  interfered.  Of  her  prerogative^  however, 
she  was  jealous ;  and  confounding  the  prirHege  0f  the 
sovereign,  to  refuse  his  assent  to  propositions  which  had 
been  matured  by  parliamentary  discussion,  with  the  ri^^t 
to  discuss  matters  which  might  be  disagreeaUe  to  the  ruUng 
powers,  she  occasionally  interposed  to  control  the  ddiber- 
ations  of  both  houses,  and  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  imprison 
members,  who  were  pertinacious  in  agitating  questions,  the 
consideration  of  which  she  had  prohibited.  These  were^ 
doubtless,  unjustifiable  stretches  of  power;  and  whilst  th^ 
militated  against  the  rights  of  the  peqple,  ^nced  die 
necessity  of  those  rights  being  more  strictly  defined  thaa 
they  had  hitherto  been. 
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But  James  L,  on  whose  head  were  united  the  crowns  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  highest 
prerogative  notions  entertained  by  the  most  tyrannical  of 
his  predecessors;  and  to  have  been  insoisibleof  that  march 
of  mind  which  was  silently,  but  decisively  preparing  the 
way  for  resistance  to  arbitrary  power.  He  did  not  take 
into  his  account  the  settlement  of  religion,  which  left  his 
English  subjects  more  leisure  and  tranquillity  to  regulate 
their  dvil  concerns.  He  forgot  that  the  very  Intimacy  of 
his  title  to  the  crown,  precluded  all  fear  of  that  greatest 
subject  of  dread  to  all  good  citizens, — a  domestic  war.  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  exercise  of  theological  controversy, 
had  sharpened  the  acumen  of  disputants  upon  politics.  He 
was  unconscious  of  the  rapid  growth  of  reason  and  intellect 
in  his  dominions ;  and  if  he  were  apprized  that  the  example 
of  the  United  Provinces,  had  diffused  throughput  hb  do- 
minions a  sense  of  civil  rights,  he  trusted  to  his  sagacity  to 
find  out  the  means  of  quelling  the  rising  spiiit  of  freedom 
among  his  subjects.  Hence  his  intercourse  with  parliament 
was  unsatis&ctory  and  unpro&able;  and  he  tried  every  ex- 
pedient to  conduct  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  independ<- 
ently  of  the  interference  of  that  assembly,  which  was,  on 
every  occasion  of  Its  being  summoned,  found  to  increase  in 
popukurttyand  power. 

Here  it-may  be  expedient  to  observe,  that  though  it  had 
been  provided  by  a  statute  of  Edward  IIL  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  holden  at  least  once  in  the  course  .of  every 
year,  diis  statute  had  become  in  a  manner  obsolete;  and 
for  many  antecedent  reigns,  the  summoning  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

At  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Charles  I.  found  thereve* 
nues  of  the  crown  dilapidated,  and  his  finances  incumbered 
wHIi  a  large  debt,  which  was  daily  increased  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  of  the  Palatinate.  Poverty,  however,  did 
not  teach  him  humility.  When,  after  a  few  experiments, 
he  had'found  parliaments  more  industrious  in  stating  and 
enlarging  upon  the  public  grievances  than  in  ministering 
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to  his  wantsy  he  determined  to  reign  without  them.  Misled 
by  favourites  and  iiatterers»  and  drawn  into  error  by  dis- 
honest judges,  he,  on  his  sole  authority,  adopted  the  most 
arbitrary  and  the  most  violent  methods  of  raising  money. 
Soon  finding  himself  involved  in  the  difficulties  consequent 
upon  such  maxims  of  government,  he  was  at  length  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  aid  to  that  veiy  body  whose 
scrutiny  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  In.the  course  of 
a  little  time,  finding  himself  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  his 
dearest  prerogatives,  he  had  recourse  to  the  last  appeal  of 
sovereigns.  He  engaged  in  a  war  against  his  subjects, 
which  ended  in  his  captivity,  his  trial,  and  his  death.  In 
this  dreadful  struggle,  the  Constitution  was  torn  to  pieces. 
The  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  superseded — the  House 
of  Lords  was  abolished — all  the  power  of  the  state  was 
transferred  to  a  Committee,  which,  branching  out  into  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  diffused  throughout  the  whole  Idngdom 
the  rancorous  activity  of  democratic  sway. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not,  in  its  nature,  be 
of  long  duration.  An  overstrained  democraqr  always  ter- 
minates in  despotism.  In  the  regular  progress  of  events,  the 
administration  of  public  affaurs  fell  into  the  bands  of  a  mili- 
tary chief,  who  ruled  the  more  despotically,  because,  as  his 
title  was  new,  his  powers  were  undefined.  Though  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  Cromwell  was  possessed  of  many  great 
qualities,  neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  his  sway  was  ty* 
rannical.  Parliaments  he  treated  with  contempt.  When 
they  manifested  any  symptoms  of  resistance  to  his  will,  he 
dismissed  them  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  according  to  his 
pleasure. 

Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  diffuse  discontent  throu^- 
out  the  whole  country ;  and  though,  after  the  death  of  the 
Protector,  his  son  Richard  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
they  instantiy  dropped  from  his  feeble  hand.  The  general 
voice  called  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy ;  and  the  second 
Charles  returned  from  his  long  exile,  and  was  received  by 
bis  repentant  people  with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm*      On 
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this  occasion,  as  men  are  ever  prone  to  run  into  extremes, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  was  nearly  annihilated ;  and  the  public 
functionaries  seemed  prepared,  in  ail  formality,  to  vest  the 
crown  with  arbitrary  power.  By  the  interposition  of  a  wise 
and  virtuous  few,  however,  the  forms  of  the  Constitution 
were' revived  —  the  hierarchy  resumed  its  dignity  —  the 
House  of  Lords  was  restored ;  and  the  Commons  were  re- 
stricted  to  their  ordinary  iiinctions.  Thus  modified,  the 
Convention  which  had  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchy,  assumed  the  name  of  a  parliament.  But,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  this  Parliament  stood  in  need  of  puri- 
fication, it  had  hardly  effected  the  new  settlement  before  it 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ensu- 
ing election,  was  replaced  by  a  new  one,  fiiUy  imbued  with 
the  obsequious  doctrines  which  constituted  the  political 
fiishion  of  the  day. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  L  an  act  had  been  passed,  which 
provided,  that  no  longer  an  interval  than  three  years  should 
take  place  between  one  meeting  of  parliament  and  another 
In  the  year  1664,  this  salutary  statute  was  repealed,  and 
the  summoning  of  parliaments  was  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  king.     At  this  time  there  was  no  limit  to  tlie 
duration  of  the  functions  of  tlie  Lower  House,     When, 
therefore,  Charles  II.  had  once  assembled  a  body  of  sena- 
tors, who  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  obsequious  to  his  views, 
Jie  was  not  in  haste  to  change  them,. and  be  allowed-  hi$ 
celebrated  Long  Parliament  to  sit  about  eighteen  years. 
In  that  space  of  time  a  great  alteration  having  taken  place 
in   the  public  feeling,  and   the  Commons,  influenced  by 
jealousy  of  the  designs  of  tlie  crown  against  the  Protestant 
religion,  manifesting  strong  symptoms  of  resistance  against 
the  measures  of  the  court,  he  took  a  decisive  step,  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  in  the  year  168 1 .     From  that  period 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  governed  the  kingdom  in  a  grea^ 
measure  accoixling  to  the  dictates  of  bis  arbitrary  will. 

A  jealousy,  whith  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  weli- 
joiinded,  of  tli^  iiisidious  and  despotic  views  of  the  Duke  of 
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York,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throng  had  indueei  ^lie 
friends  of  freedom  to  eiukavour,  by  the  Bill  of  Exdosioa, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  effecting  his  purpose.  Manj 

kingd 


sentment  kindled  by  this  abortive  attempt  in  the  bosmns  of 
the  royal  brothers,  and  for  a  while  they  were  branded  after 
their  death,  as  fiictious  calumniators.  But  the  oondneC  of 
the  Duke  when  he  assumed  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
James  IL,  fully  justified  the  plans,  and  vindicated  the  me* 
mories  of  the  martyrs  of  poptdar  ri^ts.  bnmedialidy  on 
his  accession  he  proceeded  to  levy  money,  by  the  authority 
of  a  royal  proclamation ;  and  though  he  soon  afterwards 
summoned  a  parliament,  he  took  care  to  intimate  to  the 
Commons,  that  if  they  did  not  iiilly  enter  into  his  viewis  he 
could  easily  find  means  of  dispensing  with  their  services ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  di»- 
pensing  power,  he  attempted  to  abrogate  die  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  It  was  a  circumstance  truly 
fortunate  for  these  realms,  that  James  II.  was  in  pruidple 
not  only  a  despot,  but  also  a  bigot.  Had  he  bounded  his 
views  to  an  attack  on  the  civil  r^ts  of  his  subfect^^  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt,  whedier-suffident  spirit  could 
have  been  roused  efiectually  to  thwart  his  designs.  But 
his  attachment  to  the  Roman  CatlM^  religion  betrayed  him 
into  measures  wliich  diffused  a  general  alarm.  At  diis 
crisis  the  chiefs  of  the  English  church,  forgetting  their 
fiivourite  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
plentifully  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Whigs  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  in- 
vited to  repair  to  this  country  as  the  isedresser  o€  wrongs, 
the  champion  of  civil  liberty,  and  Ae  guardian  of  the  Pro- 
testant  faith. 

The  pusillanimous  James  having,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  London,  fled  to  Prance,  the  conven- 
tion, which  on  this  emergency  was  summcmed  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  country,  affected  to  consider  this 
flight  as  an  abdication  of  the  crown.     A  vacancy  of  the 
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thfone  being  thus  declared,  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
fill  It  by  devolvii^  the  succession  upon  the  Prince   and 
Princess  of  Orange.     By  this  measure  they   deviated  as 
little  6nmk  the  lineal  course  of  inheritance,  as  was  consistent 
with  the  general  safety ;  and  gave  as  little  countenance  as 
possible  to  the  principle  of  elective  monarchy.     The  con- 
vention being  now  converted  into  a  parliament,  proceeded 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  enlightoied  minds  in  the 
kingdom,  to  ascertain  the  bounds  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  the  justly  celebrated 
'^  Bill  ofRightSm**     In  this  bill  it  was  expressly  declared 
'^  that  the  {Mretended  power  of  suspending  law^  or  the  exe* 
cution  of  laws  by  regal  authority  witiiout  consent  of  parlia* 
ment,  is  illegal ;"  —  every  mode  of  levjdng  money  upon  the 
subject,  by  mere  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  was  point- 
edly condemned.  —  It  was  also  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  ^  that  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  pro* 
ceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  court,  or  place  out  of  parliament;''  —  and 
witii  a  well-founded  jealousy  of  military  interference  in  civil 
affiiirs,  it  was  declared,   ^^  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a 
standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
it  be  with  consent  of  pariiament,   is  against  law;"  —  and 
even  in  time  of  war,  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force, 
was  afterwards  rendered  entirely  dependent  upon  the  au- 
thority of  parliament.     These  are  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  ^^  Bill  ofBightSf"  which,  though  it  may  well  be  deno- 
minated die  palladium  of  British  liberties,  prescribes  no  new 
limitations  c[  the  prerogative;   but  merely  asserts  those 
great  principles  of  constitutional  law  which  are  to  be  col* 
lected  from  the  practice  of  the  best  times. 

By  one  of  its  clauses  a  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  to  the  holding  of  <^  frequent  parliaments." 
But  this  provision  not  beuig  thought  of  itself  sufficient  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  subject,  in  appreliension  of  the 
exercise  of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  tiie  crown  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  enacted  in  the  6th  of  Wil- 
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liam  and  Mary,  that  the  duration  of  pariiaments  should.be 
limited  to  three  years.  By  the  statute  1  G.  I.  st.  2.  c  38. 
this  term  was  prolonged  to  seven* 

This  brief  historical  review  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  vari- 
ations of  the  British  Constitution,  may  with  propriety  be 
closed  by  a  still  more  brief  account  of  itspresentorganization. 

Governments  which  are  simple  in  their  foribs,  are  either 
democratic,   aristocratical,  or   despotic*      flach  of  these 
systems  of  political  rule  has  its  advantages  and  its  defects. 
Democracies  may  be  honest  in  their  news,  and  public- 
spirited  in  their  resolves ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be  rash  in 
their  decistops,  and   indecisive  in  the  execution  of  their 
measures ;    to  which  may  be  added,  that  they  are  liable  jto 
all  the  horrors  of  factious  turbulence.     An  aristocratical 
body  may  be  prudent  in  its  deliberations ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
corruption, .  whilst  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  rival  chieftains 
difiuse  mutual  dissatisfiiction,  and  often  give  rise  to  the  fury 
of  civil  war.  And  though  an  arbitrary  monarch  may  be  skilful 
in  design,   and  prompt  in  action,  that  thirst  for  power, 
which  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  human  mind,  will  in  all 
probability  incite  him  to  trample  upon  the  dearest  interests 
of  his  subjects.     But  the  British  Constitudon^  being  a  mix- 
ture of  monarchy,  afistocracy,  and- democracy,  seems  bap^ 
pily  calculated  to  comprehend  the  good,  and  to  reject  the 
evil,  which   occur  in   these  simple  forms  of  civil  polity. 
*^  For,"  to  quote  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
^^  as  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a 
single  person,  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
dispatch  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy  ; 
and  as  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted  to  three 
distinct  powers,  entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  first, 
the  king;  secondly,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  which 
is  an  aristocratical  assembly  of  persons  selected  fi)r  their 
piety,  their  birth,  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  thirdly,  the  House  of  Conmions  fireely  chosen 
by  the  people,  from  among  themselves,  which  jnakes  it  a 
kind  of  democracy ;  as  this  aggregate  body^  actuated  by  dif- 
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ferent  springs,  and  attentive  todifierent  interests,  composes 
the  British  Parliament,  and  has  the  supreme  disposal  of 
every  thing,  there  can  no  inconvenience  be  attempted  by 
either  of  these  three  branches,  but  will  be  withstood  by  one 
of  the  other  two ;  each  branch  being  armed  with  a  negative 
power  sufficient  to  repel  any  innovation  which  it  shall 
think  inexpedient  or  dangerous." 

In  analysing  tlie  component  parts  of  the  British  Consti** 
tution,  the  regal  power  claims  our  first  attention. 

The  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  hereditary  in  the  manner  of  landed  estates, 
as  to  the  male  line.  In  one  material  circumstance,  however, 
it  differs  from  common  inheritances,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
subject  to  subdivision ;  but  in  default  of  males,  it  descends 
entire  to  the  eldest  female  heir  and  her -issue. 

It  is  nevertheless  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the  British 
crown  is  generally  hereditary,  y^t,  when  the  welfare  of  the 
state  requires  it,  common  sense  and  precedent  conspire  to 
prove,  that  with  respect  to  it,  hereditary  right  may  be 
defeated. 

In  case  of  necessity,  or  of  manifest  expediency,  the  lineal 
heir  may  be  excluded,  and  the  crown  may  be  vested  in  any 
one  else.  And  this  may  be  done  either  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  alone,  as  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne ;  or 
by  the  concurrence  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  case 
of  the  throne  being  full  Thus,  when  limitation  of  the  de>- 
scent  became  advisable  in  consequence  of  the  misrule  of 
James  11.  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  vested  the  crown 
in  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary ;  and  on  failure  of  issue 
in  the  line  in  which  the  crown  was  then  limited,  the  succes- 
sion was  vested  by  the  12th  and  ISdi  of  William  III.  in 
the  heirs  of  Sophia  of  Hanover,  upon  condition  that  such 
heirs  be  Protestants  of  the  church  of  England,  and  are 
married  to  none  but  Protestants. 

The  rightful  inheritor  of  the  crown  of  the  United  King- 
doms, is  by  the  conditions  of  his  inheritance,  bound  to  the 
discharge  of  certain  duties,  as  well  as  vested  with  certain 
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powers  and  pretogatiyes. — And  it  may  be  obsenrecl  in 
general,  that  he  is  solannly  obliged  "  to  govern  his  people 
according  to  law."  Nothing  is  left  to  his  arbitrary  wUL 
Nor  18  this,  in  the  case  of  British  kings,  a  mere  deduction  of 
reason.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  express  provi^n  of  the 
statute  upon  which  is  ultimatdy  founded  the  right  of  the 
present  reigning  fiunily  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  viz. 
the  12th  and  Idth  of  William  III.  By  liiis  statute  it  is 
expressly  declared,  <*  that  the  laws  of  England  are  the 
birthright  of  the  people  tliereof;  and  all  tlie  kings  and 
queens  who  shall  asoaid  the  throne  of  this  realm,  ought  to 
adminbter  the  sarnie  according  to  the  said  laws;  and  all 
their  officers  and  ministers  ou^t  to  serve  them  respectively 
according  to  the  same."  According  to  the  tenor  of  this 
statute,  by  the  oath  administered  to  our  sovereigns  at  their 
coronation,  they  solemnly  engage  to  govern  acoording  to 
law ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy;  and  to  maintain  the 
established  religion,  viz.  l4)iscopa<7  acoording  to  the  system 
of  the  En^sh  Church  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Berwick 
upon  Tweed ;  and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland. 

To  enable  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  to  discharge  his 
duties,  he  is  vested  by  the  constitution  with  ample  and  ex- 
tensive privileges.  These  may  be  considered  as  referring 
to  his  foreign  and  to  his  domestic  relations.  With  regard 
to  the  ibimer  it  may  be  observed:  1.  That  as  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  state  is  supposed  to  coitre  in  the  king,  be 
is  endued  with  the  sole  power  of  sending  ambassadors  to 
foreign  states,  and  of  receiving  within  his  dmninions  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  potentates.  9.  That  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  also  his  prerogative  to  enter  into  treaties,  and 
to  form  alliances  with  foreign  princes  and  states.  3.  That, 
according  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  if  any  oH  his 
subjects  were  despoQed  or  aggrieved  by  strangers,  he  was 
empowered  to  grant  them  letters  of  marque  and  repriMd, 
which  authorized  them  to  redress  their  private  injury. 
But  in  modem  days,  this  private  appeal  to  force  is  out  of 
use.     The  wrongs  of  individuals  are  made  subjects  of 
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tional  resentmenty  and  became  a  cause  of  war;  the  proclaim* 
ing,  prosecuting,  and  terminating  of  which,  constitutes  the 
fourth  and  the  most  important  branch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
gative,  as  exercised  upon  foreign  affidrs. 

In  domestic  concerns,  the  r^al  privil^^  are  so  ample, 
that,  did  not  experience  happily  prove  that  they  may  be 
checked  and  counterbalanced,  it  might,  upon  an  enume- 
ration of  them,  be  supposed  that  tliey  would  soon  be 
heightened  into  despotism.  For,  1.  The  king  has  an 
unquestionable  right  to  put  his  negative  upon  all  legislative 
measures  proposed  by  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. 2.  As  chief  of  the  military  power  of  the  kingdom, 
he  appoints  all  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  assigns 
th^m  their  stations  in  peace  and  war,  and  directs  all  the 
variety  of  military  movements.  He  superintends  all  guards 
and  garrisons,  and  erects  and  maintains  all  forts,  fortresses 
and  places  of  arms,  in  these  realms  and  their  dependent 
colonies.  3.  He  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  general 
conservator  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  has 
power  to  erect  courts  of  judicature,  and  to  execute  all  sen- 
tences therein  passed,  or  to  suspend,  or,  with  one  exception, 
to  remit  their  execution  at  his  pleasure.  The  judges  of  the 
high  courts  of  judicature  are  also  appointed  by  him ;  but 
with  a  laudable  precaution  against  a  time-serving  spirit  on 
the  part  of  those  eminent  magistrates,  it  is  provided  by 
statute^  that  they  shall  not  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  kin^  but  that  they  shall  retain  their  places  even  in  the 
case  of  a  demise  of  the  qrown  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint. 
5.  The  king  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  office,  and  privil^e* 
From  him  are  derived  all  the  various  degrees  of  nobility, 
knighthood,  and  other  titles.  He  can  also  erect  corpor- 
ations, and  convert  aliens  into  denizens,  and  *^  grant  place 
or  precedence  to  any  of  his  subjects,  as  shall  seem  good 
to  his  royal  wbdom."  6.  As  arbiter  of  commerce^  the  king 
is  authorized  to  institute  markets  and  &irs,  and  to  r^ulate 
tcrfls,  weights,  ai\|d  measures,  and  the  public  coinage  of  the 
reajm. 
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7.  And  it  may  be  mentioned  m  the  last,  though  not  the 
least  of  the  sources  of  royal  po<wer,  that  the  king  is  the 
head  of  the  English  and  Irish  churches,  in  which  capacity 
he  summons  and  dissolves  all  synods  and  conventions  of 
the  clergy ;  and  in  fiict,  though  not  in  express  terms,  nomi- 
nates to  all  vacant  bishoprics,  and  to  various  other  ecdea- 
astical  offices. 

This  detail  of  the  main  branches  of  the  royal  prerogBtive 
evinces,  that  the  maxim  of  the  law  is  not  a  dead  letter, 
which  states,  that  **  in  the  king  is  vested  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty  or  pre-eminence/'  As  a  further  support  of  his 
dignity  and  authority,  it  is  a  sacred  principle  of  our  consti- 
tutional law,  that  **  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  Strange 
as  this  principle  may  appear  on  its  first  enunciation,  and 
directly  as  it  may  appear  to  t^id  to  despotism,  it  is,  in  point 
of  (act,  by  its  application,  oner  erf*  the  main  preservatives  of 
public  liberty  and  of  general  tranquillity.  For,  whilst  it  is 
asserted  that  **  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  it  is  provided, 
that  for  all  his  public  acts,  his  ministers  and  advisers  are 
responsible  to  the  nation  at  large  by  the  medium  of  the 
parliament,  and  of  other  legally  constituted  assemblies. 
Hence,  whilst  due  respfect  is  paid  to  the  person  and  the 
character  of  the  reigning  soverdgn,  the  propria  cff  bis 
measures  may  be  canvassed  with  strictness,  and  even  vnxb 
jealousy — and  those  popular  discontents  which,  in  more 
arbitary  governments,  would  give  rise  to  all  the  horrors  of 
a  revolution,  are  generally  allayed  by  the  easy  and  simple 
process  of  a  change  of  administration. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  the  Lords  spiritual, 
and  the  Lords  temporal.  The  former  consist  of  two  Arch- 
bishops, and  twenty-four  Bishops,  who  are  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  of  four 
Bishops,  who  are  taken  by  rotation,  from  the  eighteen 
bish<^  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  England,  the  number 
^  temporal  peers  is  unlimited.  At  the  period  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  A.  D.  18Q0,  it  was  settled,  thatfixnn  the  Irish 
Iwnporal  peers,  twenty^eight  should  be  elected  by  their  own 
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body  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  parliament;  that  they  should 
retain  their  seats  during  life;  and  that  each  vacancy  by 
death,  should  be  filled  by  a  new  election.  The  Scotdi 
peers  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  are  elected  by  their  own 
body,  for  one  parliament  only.  The  Lords  temporal  are 
divided  into  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
who  hold  their  respective  ranks  in  the  foregoing  order,  by 
hereditary  descent  or  by  creation.  In  its  aggregate  ca- 
pacity, the  House  of  Peers  has  a  right  to  a  negative  upon 
all  legislative  proposals.  Its  members  also  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  by  proxy,  and  of  entering  their  dissent 
against  the  measures  adopted  by  the  majority,  with  the 
reasons  of  such  dissent,  upon  the  journals  of  the  house. 
It  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  civil  causes;  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  criminal  cotut  for  the  trial  of  id  own  members, 
and  in  certain  cases  for  t)ie  trial  of  others  who  are  im- 
peached of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

The  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  consist,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Blackstone, 
^^  of  all  such  men  of  any  property  as  have  not  seats  in  the 
House  of  Liords,  every  one  of  which  has  a  vote  in  parlia- 
ment either  personally,  or  by  his  representatives.''  These 
representatives,  which  constitute  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  returned  by  the  respective  kingdoms  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 


England 

.     513 

Scotland 

-       45 

Ireland 

-      100 

Total        -     658 


The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  Knights  of  the  Shire,  or  representitfves  of 
counties ;  and  Citizens  and  Burgesses,  or  representatives  of 
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dties  and  boroughs.     The  qualification  for  voting  for  the 
former,  is  the  possession  of  a  fii'eehold,  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  per  annum  or  upwards,  situated  in  the  county  far 
which  the  elector  claims  a  vote.     The  right  of  election  in 
boroughs  is  very  various,  dqtending  upon  the  charters  and 
immemorial  usages  of  eadi  place,  or  upon  solemn  decisions 
made  by  committees  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  election  petitions.     With  a  view  to 
guard  the  puri^,  and  to  ensure  the  respectability  of  this 
assembly,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  several  descriptions 
of  placemen  and  pensioners  of  the  crown  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble to  sit  in  it ;  and  that  each  knight  of  the  shire  must  be 
y*^         seised  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the  county  which  he  represents, 
of  the  value  of  j£600  per  annum ;  and  that  every  burgess 
and  citizen  must  possess   an   annual  landed   income  of 

The  House  of  Commons,  thus  constituted,  like  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  negative 
upon  all  the  laws  which  maybe  proposed  for  its  consideration. 
By  immemorial  custom  also,  it  plaims  and  exercises  the 
right  of  originating  all  money  bills ;  that  is  tosay,  aU  bills 
which  levy  money  upon  the  subject  by  way  i^  taxes  or  as- 
sessments. Some  fanciful  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  privilege ;  but,  referring  to  the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Lower  House,  it  should  seem,  that  it  originated 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Commons  were  first  sunmioned 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  king  what  weight 
of  taxation  their  respective  constituent  bodies  would  be 
able  to  bear.  This  provision,  which  was  at  first  in  all 
probability  regarded  as  a  great  hardship,  has  by  th«  lapse 
of  time  been  modified  and  matured,  so  as  to  become  the 
principal  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and  the  main  barrier 
against  any  mordinate  increase  of  the  pow^r  of  the  crown. 
Without  money  the  strength  of  the  executive  is  paralyzed ; 
and  as  all  taxation  must  not  only  be  approved  by  the 
Commons,  but  must  originate  in  their  House,  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  King  and  the  Lords  are  armed  with  a  nq^ 
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tive  to  defend  themselves  against  any  attempt  at  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  third  estate ;  so  on  the  other,  the 
Commons  can  at  any  time  check  the  measures  of  ministerial 
foUy,  or  guilt,  by  witholding  the  supplies.  At  the  same 
time,  should  it  ever  happen,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  are  manifestly  dictated  by  factious  views,  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  general  interests  of  thecommunity, 
the  king  is  invested  with  a  power,  not  only  to  negative 
their  proceedings,  but  to  dissolve  the  parliament ;  and  thus, 
by  submitting  their  conduct  to  the  revision  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  appeal  against  them  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Thus,  however  complicated  the  machinery  of  the  British 
Constitution  and  Government  may  appear  to  be,  its  oper-  \ 
ations  are  regulated  by  a  few  grand  and  simple  principles » 
namely,  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person  and  the  respon<- 
sibility  of  his  ministers — the  negative  power  of  each  branch 
of  the  l^slature;  and  the  command  exercised  by  th® 
Commons  .over  the  public  purse.  The  forms  of  parliament- 
ary proceedings  provide  for  the  most  mature  discussion, 
and  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  debate ;  and  by  those 
forms,  ample  opportunity  is  given  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  even  to  individuals,  to  state  to  either  House,  by  the 
means  of  petitions,  their  sentiments  upon  measures  which 
affect,  or  seem  to  a£fect,  their  immediate  and  peculiar  in- 
terests. Notwithstanding,  then,  the  influence  of  the  crown 
is  occasionally  and  plainly  perceptible  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  constitution  has 
provided  a  check  to  that  influence  by  the  counfterbalance  of 
public  opinion.  The  maxim  of  the  great  Lord-treasurer 
Burleigh  is  strictly  true,  that  ^^  England  can  never  be  ruined 
biit  by  a  parliament;"  but  it  \§  equally  true,  that  no  parlia^ 
ment  will  hazard  any  proceedings  ruinous  to  the  liberties, 
or  to  the  general  wel&re  of  the  country,  while  the  people 
at  large  watch  with  due  vigilance  the  conduct  of  their  n^t 
presentatives. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Objects  of  Mathematics — Use,  importance,  and  history  df  Mathematics. — 
AaiTHXETic;  history  of — importance  of  to  other  branches  of  science 
—books  of  Arithmetic,  viz.  those  by  raworth — Walidi^gfaanie-— 
Vyse — Hutton  —  Molyneux  —  Bonnycastle — Joyce — Malcohn  and 
Mair— Arithmetical  machines. 

x  HE  science  of  mathematics  treats  of  the  ratio*  and  com- 
parison of  quantities,  and  has  been  sometimes  denominated 
the  science  of  ratios.  The  term  mathematics  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  discipline,  or  science,  there* 
by  intimating  the  high  idea  that  we  ought  to  entertain  of 
this  branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  always  accompanied  with  certainty,  an  advantage 
that  characterizes  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  truesciences^ 
with  which  we  must  on  no  account  associate  conjecture  or 
even  probability. 

*  Ratio  is  the  relation  that  two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  bear  to 
one  another  in  respect  to  quantity.  Thus  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  is  double, 
of  3  to  1,  triple.  Ratio  has  been  (-equently  confounded  with  propor- 
tion, but  they  are  different  things,  for  proportion  is  the  similitude  or 
equality  of  two  ratios.  Thus  the  ratio  of  6  to  2  is  the  same  as  that  of 
3  to  1,  and  the  ratio  of  15  to  5  is  the  same  as  that  of  3  to  1,  and  there- 
fore the  ratio  of  6  to  2  is  the  same  with  that  of  15  to  5,  whidi  con- 
stitutes proportion,  and  it  is  thus  expressed,  6  is  to  2  as  15  to  5,  or,  thus : 
6  : 2  : :  1 5 : 5.  So  that  ratio  exists  between  two  terms,  but  proportion 
between  two  ratios  or  four  terms. 
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The  subjects  of  which  the  mathematics  treat,  are  the 
compaiiscHis  of  quantities  and  magnitude,  as  numbers,  ve- 
locity, distance^  &c.  Quantity  expressed  by  numbers  is 
called  Arithmetic;  but  when  expressed  by  letters  and  signs, 
it  is  denominated  Algebra. 

Geometry  considers  the  relative  magnitude  and  extension 
of  bodies :  astronomy,  the  relative  velocities  and  distances 
of  the  planets :  mechanics,  the  relative  power  and  force  of 
different  machines,  &c.  In  all  cases  there  must  be  some 
determinate  quantity  fixed  on  as  a  standard  measure. 

Mathematics  are  usudly  divided  into  the  pure  or  abstract^ 
and  the  compound  or  mixed.  Pure  mathematics  relate  to 
magnitudes  generally  and  abstractedly,  and  are  founded  on 
the  elementary  ideas  of  quantity :  such  is  Arithmetic,  or  the 
art  of  computation,  and  such  also  is  Geometry^  or  the 
science  of  mensui^don  and  comparison  of  extensions  of  every 
kind.  Mixed  mathematics  consider  quantity  as  subsisting 
in  material  substances,  as  length  in  a  pole  or  staff,  depth  in 
a  river,  height  in  a  tree,  tower,  &c.  Mixed  mathematics 
are  very  extensive,  and  are  distinguished  by  various  names, 
according  to  the  diflerent  subjects  they  consider,  and  the  dif- 
ferent views  in  which  they  are  taken,  such  as  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  acoustics,  optics,  navigation,  &c. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  pure  mathematics,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  that  branch  of  science :  it  neither  occasions  nor 
admits  of  contests  among  wrangling  disputants,  as  happens 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  For  the  definitions  of 
the  terms  are  premised,  and  every  person  that  reads  a  pro- 
position has  the  same  idea  of  every  part  of  it.  Hence,  it 
is  easy  to  put  an  end  to  all  mathematical  controversies,  by 
shewing,  either  that  the  adversary  has  not  kept  to  his  de- 
finitions, or  has  not  laid  down  true  premises,  or  has  drawn 
fidse  conclusions  firom  true  principles ;  and  in  case  some 
one  or  other  of  these  can  be  done^  he  must  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  proved.  In  mixed  mathematics, 
where  we  reason  Inathematically  upon  physical  subjects, 
our  d^nitions  cannot  be  so  strict  as  in  geometry.    They 
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are  frequeYitly  little  better  than  descriptions,  wkidi,  hoir- 
ever,  with  proper  care,  will  be  nearly  of  the  same  uae  as 
definitions,  provided  we  always  mean  the  same  thing  hy 
those  terms  which  we  have  once  explained. 

Though  the  application  of  mathematical  sciences  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  society,  yet  this  is  not 
that  which  constitutes  their  peculiar  excellency ;  it  is  dmr 
operation  upon  the  mind,  the  vigour  which  they  impart  to 
our  intellectual  faculdes,  and  the  discipline  which  they  im» 
pose  upon  our  rational  powers.    The  eulogium  passed  upon 
this  science  by  the  learned  Dr.  Barrow,  may  claim  the  no- 
tice of  every  youth ;  and  those  who  are  ci^ble  of  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  will  admit, 
that  he  has  not  gone,  in  any  respect,  bq^ond  the  truth. 
**  The  mathematics,"  says  the  Doctor,  ^'  e£fectuaUy  exercise 
studious  minds,  and  plainly  demonstrate  every  thing  withui 
their  reach :  they  draw  certain  conclusions,  instruct  by  pro- 
fitable rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions.     These  disci- 
plines inure  and  corroborate  the  mind  to  a  constant  dili- 
gence in  study :  they  wholly  deliver  us  from  a  credulous 
sunplicity ;  and  most  strongly  fortify  us  agoinst  the  vanity 
of  scepticism :  they  efiectually  restrain  us  frcrni  rash  pre- 
sumption, most  easily  incline  us  to  a  due  assent,  and  per- 
fccdy  subject  us  to  the  government  of  right  reason.    While  - 
the  mind  is  abstracted  from  and  elevated  above  sensible 
matter,  it  distincdy  views  pure  forms,  conceives  the  beauty 
of  ideas,  and  investigates  the  harmony  of  proportions;  the 
manners  themselves  are  sensibly  corrected  and  improved, 
the  afiections  composed  and  rectified,  the  fimcy  calmed  and 
setded,  and  the  understanding  raised  and  excited  to  more 
divine  contemplations." 

By  a  certain  class  of  people,  mathematical  studies  are 
held  in  contempt;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  assumed, 
that  those  who  speak,'  or  even  think  slightly  of  them,  are 
the  persons  who  have  not  patience  to  investigate  the  truths 
which  they  are  capable  of  unfolding. 
'  A  liberal  mind  excludes,  as  unworthy  of  its  notice,  none  of 
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the  sciences.  They  all  contribute,  by  various  m^ans,  to 
adorn  and  embellish  life,  and  for  thb  reason,  independently 
of  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  they  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  improved.  **  Happy  is  the  mind  that  is  not 
contracted  by  the  study  of.  philosophy,  nor  enervated  by 
the  charms  of  the  Belles  Lettres;  that  can  be  strength- 
ened by  Locke;  instructed  by  Clarke  and  Newton ;  im- 
passioned by  Cicero  and  Demosthenes ;  and  elevated  by 
the  powers  of  Homer  and  Virgil." 

•  The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  history  of  any  branch  of  science ;  we  may, 
however,  briefly  notice  some  facts  connected  with  the  early 
culture  of  mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Greeks  derived  their  scientific  learning  from 
Egypt,  long  before  the  time  of  Thales,  who  is  oflen  s^led 
the  fiither  of  the  Chrecian  philosophy,  only  because  he  is 
the  first  of  those  of  whom  any  decided  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us«  This  phQosopher,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, predicted  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  from  sub- 
sequent inquiry  is  ascertained  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
610,  B.  C.  At  this  period,  then,  astronomy  must  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  Greece,  as  the  prediction  of 
an  eclipse  requires  much  previous  knowledge,  and  a  vast 
number  of  accurate  observations,  which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  in  a  long  series  of  years.  Pythagoras,  who 
was  probably  a  pupil  of  Thales,  and  who  flourished  about 
the  year  590,  B.  C,  had  made  considerable  improvements 
in  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  geometry.  In  arithmetic^ 
he  invented  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  Abacus  Pytha- 
goricus :  —  in  astronomy,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  the  true 
system,  placing  the  sun  in  the  centre^  and  making  the  pla- 
nets revolve  about  that  body; — ^^and  in  geometiy,  he  dis- 
covered the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem,  and 
which  of  itself  would  have  conferred  a  sort  of  immortality 
upon  the  discoverer.  At  or  about  this  period,  Anaximan* 
der  flourbhed,  and  soon  ailer  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras, 
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and  others  of  great  note :  but  passing  over  these^  we  come 
to  Plato^  who  cultivaited  both  geometry  and  astronomy  with 
great  assiduity,  nearly  four  cCTturies  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  To  him,  and  to  his  disafde  Aristeeus,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  the  conk  sections  in  gpeome- 
try.  It  was  ahnost  a  century  between  the  time  of  Plato 
and  Euclid,  during  which  period  all  die  sciences  wei^  con- 
siderably advanced  and  extended ;  and  treatises  on  particolar 
subjects  appeared  from  this  time,  in  which  all  the  propo- 
sitions then  knowii  were  collected  and  arranged  in  system- 
atic order,  which  was  the  otgect  of  Euclid  in  his  celebrated 
Elements,  a  work  of  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  speak,  and  which  has  met  with  a  success  vastly  supoior 
to  that  of  any  other  book  of  science  that  ever  was  published. 
Ardiimedes,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  geometricians  that 
ever  existed,  followed  soon  after  the  time  of  Euclid.  His 
genius  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  penetrating,  and  it  led 
him  to  the  contemplation  of  almost  eveiy  species  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  nearly  every  branch  of  mathematical 
science  is  indebted  to  him  for  most  important  discoveries. 
After  Archimedes,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  years,  Apdlo- 
nius  cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences  with  the  greatest 
possible  success.  About  this  period  flourished  Eratosthe- 
nes, who  first  attempted  to  measure  the  earth ;  Ctesibius, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  pumps ;  and  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria, who  invented  the  clepsydree,  or  water-docks.  Hip- 
parchus,  the  prince  and  father  of  astronomy,  who  flourished 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  B.  C,  made  the  first 
classification  of  the  stars,  ascertained  nearly  the  duration 
of  the  year,  discovered  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  applied  his  favourite 
science  to  the  purposes  of  geography.  Theodosius  is  the 
next  eminent  mathematician ;  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
sphere,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  the  foundation  of  sphe- 
rical trigoinometry ;  but  after  him,  we  have  no  account  of 
any  great  geometrician  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Ptolemy  began  to  revive  the  sciences,  about  a  century  and 
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a  half  after  the  birth  of  Christ.     His  principal  work  was 
entitled  the  Almagest,  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  <<  the 
Great  Collection,"  because  it  contained  all  the  ancient  ob- 
servations and  theories,  which,  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
researches,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  most  complete 
collection  of  ancient  astronomy  that  ever  appeared.     This 
work,  in  some  measure,  supplies  the  place  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded it,  and  which  are  now  lost  to  the  world ;  and  for' the 
compilation  of  it,  Ptolemy  is  entided  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
lovers  of  science.     Some  years  after  this  period,  Diophantus 
made  a  new  and  remarkable  step  in  arithmetic,  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  indeterminate  analysis,  a  species  of  algebra, 
which  is  the  first  trace  we  have  of  this  extensive  and  highly 
useftil  branch  of  science.  This  work,  it  appears,  consisted  of 
thirteen  books,  only  six  of  which  have  come  down  to  us : 
it  displays  great  talents,  and  has  ever  been  in  high  esteem 
among  analysts  of  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  has  accordingly 
been  commented  upon  and  explained  by  various  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern  —  most  of  the  former  are  lost. 
Of  these,  mathematicians  have  chiefly  regretted  the  com- 
mentary of  Hypatia,   daughter  of  Theon,  who  flourished 
about  the  four  hundred  and  tenth  year  of  the  Christian  sera. 
The  talents,  virtues,    and   misfortunes  of  this  illustrious 
victim  of  fanaticism,  have  a  claim  to  the  homage  of  posterity, 
while  the  remembrance  of  the  deed  *,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  it,  will  be  execrated  and  abhorred  by  every  friend  to 
science,  and  admirer  of  female  virtue  and  talents.      About 
this  period  we  meet  with  Pappus,  who  is  distinguished  for 
his  collections  of  the  various  works  of  his  predecssors :  these 
collections  contain  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of 
ancient  geometry.     In  them,  he  has  assembled  together  a 
number  of  excellent  works,  die  originals  of  almost  all  of 

-  *  Hypatia  was  murdered  in  the  year  415,  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  11.,  by  the  consent  and  desire,  if  not  by  the  direct  instigation,  of 
Cyril,  a  Christian  bishop.  Her  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  enemies  were 
not  content  with  her  lift:  they  put  her  to  extreme  torture,  and  then 
treated  her  dead  body  with  the  utmort  indignity. 
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which  are  now  lost,  and  to  them  he  has  added  several  new, 
curious,  and  learned  propositions  of  his  own. 

After  Pi^pus,  Eutochius  flourished  about  the  year  520, 
who  was  a  great  mathematidan,  and  whose  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonios  are  in  high 
estimation.  Other  names  might  be  enumerated,  had  we 
room  to  dilate ;  but  we  pass  on  to  that  period  which  proved 
so  iatal  to  the  sciences.  These  had  for  a  long  time  taken 
refuge  in  Alexandria ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  a  tremendous  storm  arose,  which  threatened 
their  total  destruction*  The  successors  of  Mohammed 
ravaged  an  immense  extent  of  the  then  civilized  world. 
All  the  cultivators  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  who,  from 
every  nation,  had  assembled  in  Alexandria,  were  driven 
away  with  ignominy ;  some  fell  beneath  the  swoids  of  the 
conquerors,  others  fled  into  remote  countries,  to  drag  out 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  distress.  The 
places  and  instruments  which  had  been  so  useful  in  making 
an  immense  number  of  astronomical  observations,  were  in- 
volved with  the  records  in  one  common  ruin.  The  whole 
of  that  precious  library,  which  contained  the  works  of  so 
many  eminent  authors,  and  was  the  common  depositoiy  of 
every  species  of  human  knowledge,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  flames  by  the  Arabs.  From  this  period,  several  ages 
followed  of  the  most  wretched  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
so  that  it  seems  wonderful  that  the  sciences  ever  recovered 
the  deadly  blow;  but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  some  philo- 
sophers of  Alexandria  escaped  the  vengeance  of  their  bar- 
barous conquerors,  and  these  of  course  carried  with  them 
a  remnant  of  that  general  learning  for  which  this  school 
was  so  justly  celebrated.  But,  as  they  were  destitute  of 
books,  of  instruments,  and  almost  the  means  of  existence 
without  manual  labour,  very  litde  farther  knowledge  oould 
have  been  accumulated,  and  still  less  propagated  by  them ; 
so  that  philosophy  and  mathematics  must  have  become  ex- 
tinct, had  not  the  Arabians  themselves,  within  less  than  two 
centuries  from  this  fatal  catastrophe,  become  the  admirers 
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and  supporters  of  those  very  sciences  which  tbey,  or,  at 
least,  their  ancestors,  had  so  nearly  annihilated. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  mathematics,  astronomy  was  that 
which  the  Arabs  heldin  the  greatest  estimation,  though  they 
did  not  wholly  neglect  the  others.  Our  present  system  of 
arithmetic  is  derived  from  them,  though  they  were  probably 
not  the  inventors,  but  had  acquired  their  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  Indians.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  enumerate  all 
the  great  men  among  the  Arabians  that  appeared  from  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Among  the  Arabian  princes,  who 
were  also  men  of  science,  we  may  mention  Almansor,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  754 ;  and  AI-Maimon,  who  reigned 
from  813  to  833,  in  whose  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  support  and  assistance  which  he  afforded  the  sciences, 
they  made  very  considerable  progress.  Alfrogan,  Thebit, 
and  Albategni,  were  particularly  distinguished  about  this 
period.  Thebit  was  a  considerable  algebraist,  geometrician, 
and  astronomer ;  Alfragan  composed  elements  of  the  latter 
branch  of  science,  of  which  several  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  Albat^ni,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  numerous  and  important  observations,  and 
very  accurate  knowledge,  was  sumamed  the  Arabian  Pto- 
lemy. About  the  year  1 1 00,  Alhazen,  a  very  celebrated  Arab, 
settled  in  Spain,  and  composed  a  treatise  on  optics ;  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  theory  of  refraction  and 
twilight. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  first  rise,  the 
decline,  and  revival  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Afi^r 
this  period,  they  began  to  be  propagated  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  have  continued  to  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Montucla's  History  of  Mathematics,  for  a  com-* 
plete  account  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  valuable  and 
deserving  of  notice  on  the  subject.  Montucla-s  History 
was  first  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.,but  it  was  afterwards 
continued  by  Lalande,  making,  in  the  whole,  four  voUimes. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  that  part  of 
mathematics  which  considers  the  powers  of  numbers,  and 
teaches  how  to  compute  or  calculate  truly,  and  with  ease 
and  expedition.  The  great  leading  rules  or  operations, 
after  we  have  learnt  to  name  the  several  figures  and  com- 
binations of  figures,  are  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  Besides  these,  many  other  useful  rules  have 
'been  contrived,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  expedit- 
ing computations,  mercantile  and  astronomical;  and  which 
aiTord  tfie  most  salutary  aid  to  the  philosopher,  the  man  of 
business,  and  the  political  economist 

We  know  very  little  respecting  the  origin  and  invention 
of  arithmetic ;  like  other  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
with  the  interests  of  society,  it  probably  origbiated  in  the 
wants  of  man,  and  at  first  proceeded  very  slowly  toward 
that  point  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  long  since  arrived. 
History  fixes  neither  the  author  nor  the  time  when  its  ele- 
mentary principles  were  discovered,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  properly,  contrived.  Some  knowledge  of  nimibers 
must  have  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind,  which 
was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  their  own  fingets  or  toes, 
by  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  by  a  variety  of  objects  that 
surrounded  them.  Their  powers  of  numeration  must,  at 
first,  have  been  very  limited,  and  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  invented,  it  must  have  depended  either  on  memory,  or 
on  such  artificial  helps  as  might  be  most  easily  obtained. 

The  introduction  of  arithmetic  as  a  science,  and  the 
improvements  it  underwent,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  have 
depended  upon  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  com- 
merce ;  and  as  that  was  extended  and  improved,  and  other 
sciences  were  discovered  and  cultivated,  arithmetic  would 
be  improved  likewise.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
arithmetic  was  a  Tyrian  invention,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was 
much  indebted  to  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  for  its  pro- 
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gress  in  the  world.  Prodas,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  says,  the  Phoenicians,  by  reason  of 
their  great  traffic  and  commerce,  were  the  inventors  of 
arithmetic.  This  also  was  the  opinion  of  Strabo.  Others, 
however,  have  traced  the  origin  of  this  art  to  Egypt,  and 
they  say  that  Theut,  or  Thot,  was  the  inventor  of  numbers, 
that  fix>m  thence  the  Greeks  adopted  the  idea  of  ascribing 
to  their  Mercury,  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  Theut,  or 
Hermes,  the  superintendence  of  commerce  and  arithmetic. 

Josephus  affirms,  that  arithmetic  passed  from  Asia  into 
Egypt,  where  it  was  cultivated  and  improved  ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  Egyptian  phUosophy,  and  theo- 
logy likewise,  seems  to  have  turned  altogether  upon 
numbers.  Athanasius  Kircher  shews  that  the  Egyptians 
explained  every  thing  by  numbers.  So  highly  was  the  art 
of  numbering  or  arithmetic  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  that 
Pythagoras  affirmed  that  the  nature  of  numbers  pervades 
the  whole  universe,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  himself. 

From  Egypt,  arithmetic  was  transmitted  to  tiie  Greeks 
by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  and  among  them  it  was 
the  subject  of  particular  attention,  as  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  Archimedes  and  other  illustrious  philosophers ; 
and  with  the  improvements  which  it  derived  from  them,  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  and  from  them  it  came  to  us. 

The  ancient  arithmetic  was  veiy  different  from  that  of 
the  modems,  in  several  respects,  and  particularly  in  their 
method  of  notation.  It  has  been  thought  that  tiie  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  first  used  pebbles  in  their  calculations,  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  we  find  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  signifying 
calculation^  are  derived  from  the  word  ^^(  and  calculus^  a  lit- 
tle stone ;  and  tiie  Greek  verb  A»if^'9T  signifying,  among  other 
meanings,  to  calculate.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  it 
is  observed,  that  the  Indians  are  at  this  time  very  expert  in 
computing  by  means  of  their  fingers,  without  the  use  of  pen 
and  ink ;  and  that  tiie  natives  of  Peru,  by  different  arrange- 
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uientB  of  their  maizey  surpass  the  Eunqpean,  aided  by  all 
his  nilesy  both  in  accuracy  and  diqiatdi. 

**  It  is  easy  to  imagine,"  says  the  author  of  the  *^  On|pn 
of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,"  p.  218,  &c.  voL  i^  <<ho«r, 
by  the  help  of  their  fingers  and  a  few  little  stones,  men 
might  perform  considerable  calculations.  If  it  is  demanded 
how  these  primitive  arithmeticians  managed  when  they 
were  to  count  a  great  number  of  objects,  which  obliged 
them  several  times  to  recommence  the  decimal  numeration^ 
I  answer,  that  it  seems  probable  they  marked  tois  of  units 
by  one  symbol,  and  hundreds  by  another.  Peiiiaps  they 
expressed  tens  by  white  stones,  and  hundreds  by  stones  q€ 
another  colour.  After  this  discovery,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  contrive  symbols  for  expressing  tens  of  hundreds 
or  thousands,  &c.  &c. 

'^  Perhaps  the  first  arithmeticians  might  make  use  of 
symbols  of  the  same  colour  to  express  tens^  hundreds,  &c. 
only  observing  to  place  them  so  with  regard  to  one  another, 
as  to  determine  their  relative  value,  as  we  do  with  our 
cyphers,  which  have  diflfer^it  values,  according  to  the  rank 
they  hold,  and  the  place  they  occupy.  By  such  means, 
mankind  might  carry  the  practice  t)f  numeration  further 
than  their  necessities  and  way  of  life  required.  The  invoi- 
tion  of  these  methods  of  numeration  would  naturally  lead 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  additicm.  As  soon  as  they  knew 
how  to  number  with  facility  a  collection  of  objects,  however 
great,  it  would  require  no  great  eSort  to  number  several 
of  these  together,  that  is,  to  add  them.  They  had  nothing' to 
do  but  to  place  the  symbols  of  their  several  numbers  under 
one  another,  so  as  to  have  their  units,  their  tens,  and  th^r 
hundreds,  &c.  under  their  eye  at  once,  and  then  to  reduce 
all  these  several  symbols  into  one.  •  They  would  not  be 
long  in  discovering  'the  art  of  performing  this  reduction. 
They  had  only  to  sum  up  separately  first  their  units,  then 
their  tens,  and  then  their  hundreds,  and  to  foim  the  symbol 
of  each  of  these  sums  as  they  discovered  them ;  to  do  that. 
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in  a  word,  by  parts,  whidi  the  weakness  of  our  faculties 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  at  once. 

^*  If  it  was  not  difficult  to  proceed  from  the  practice  of 
numeration  to  addition,  it  was  still  more  easy  to  find  out 
the  art  of  multiplying  one  number  by  another.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  that  multiplication  was  at  first  performed 
by  means  of  addition.  The  steps  of  the  human  mind  are 
naturally  slow.  It  requires  no  little  time  and  labour  to 
pass  the  medium  which  divides  one  part  of  science  firom 
another,  however  analagous  they  may  seem  to  be.  At  first, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  multiplication  and  addition  made 
but  one  operation.  Had  they,  for  example,  to  multiply 
12  by  4,  they  formed  the  symbol  of  12  four  times,  and  then 
reduced  these  four  symbols  into  one,  by  the  rules  just  laid 
down.  But  this  method  of  multiplication  by  addition  must 
have  been  very  tedious  and  perplexing,  when  either  of  the 
numbers  was  considerable.  If  they  were  to  multiply  15 
by  13,  they  had  to  make  the  symbol  of  15  thirteen  times, 
and  then  to  sum  up  these  thirteen  symbols.  Those  who 
were  most  practised  in  calculation,  would  soon  discover 
that  they  might  abridge  this  operation,  by  forming  the 
symbol  of  15  three  times,  and  once  that  of  150,  which  is  the 
product  of  15  by  10 ;  and  then  sum  up  these  four  symbols. 
Such  was  probably  the  first  step  of  the  human  mind  towards 
multiplication,  properly  so  called,  or  the  art  of  adding  equal 
numbers  with  greater  facility  and  expedition.  This  oper- 
ation, however,  could  never  be  performed  with  ease,  till 
those  who  practised  calculation  had  by  heart  the  product 
of  all  the  numbers  under  ten." 

The  Hebrews  and  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period,  it 
is  well  known,  had  recourse  to  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet for  the  representation  of  their  numbers,  and  the  Romans 
followed  their  example.  The  Greeks,  in  particular,  had 
two  methods ;  the  first  resembled  that  of  the  Romans,  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted,  and  is  still  used  in  number- 
ing the  chapters,  and  other  divisions  of  books,  dates  of 
years,  &c.     They  afterwards  had  recourse  to  another  me- 
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thody  in  which  the  first  nine  letters  of  tlidr  alphabet  rq»re- 
sented  the  first  numbers  from  1  to  9,  and  the  next  nine 
letters  represented  any  number  of  tens,  firom  1  to  9,  that  is 
10,  20,  &c.  to  90.  Any  number  of  hundreds  they  ex- 
pressed by  other  letters,  in  the  same,  or  a  similar  way, 
as  has  been  explained  above  with  regard  to  pebbles, 
thus  approaching  to  tlie  more  perfect  decuple  or  decimal 
scale  of  progression  used  by  the  Arabians,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  probably  received  it  from  the  Indians,  to  whom  it 
was  perhaps  carried  by  Pythagoras. 

The  introduction  of  the  Arabian  or  Indian  notation  into 
Europe,  about  the  tcfnth  century,  made  a  material  alteration 
in  the  state  of  arithmetic :  and  this  is  thought  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  this  science  had 
received  since  the  first  discovery  of  it.  This  method  of 
notation  was  certainly  brought  irom  the  Arabians  into 
Spain,  by  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  the  tenth  century. 
Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  II.,  who  died  in  the 
year  1003,  carried  this  notation  from  the  Moors  of  Spain 
into  France,  it  is  believed  about  the  year  960,  and  it  was 
known  in  this  country  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  or 
perhaps  sooner.  As  science  and  literature  advanced  in 
Europe,  the  knowledge  of  numbers  was  also  extended,  and 
the  writers  in  this  art  were  very  much  multiplied. 

The  next  considerable,  improvement  in  this  branch  of 
science,  after  the  introduction  of  the  piuneral  figures  of  the 
Arabians,  was  that  of  decimal  parts,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  R^omontanus;  who,  about  the  year  i464>, 
divided  the  radius  of  a  circle  (see  Trigonometry)  into 
.10,000,000,  so  that  if  the  radius  be  denoted  by  1,  the  smes, 
co-sines,  &c.  will  be  expressed  by  so  many  places  of  decimal 
finictions,  as  there  are  cyphers  following  I.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  introduction  of  decimal  parts.  The  first 
person  who  wrote  professedly  on  the  subject,  and  intro- 
duced the  name  *'  disme^'  or  ^^  decimals"  was  Simon  Steri- 
nus,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Disme,"  subjoined  to  his  arith- 
metic, published  in  Fr^fich,  and  printed  at  Leyden  in  1 585; 
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since  which)  the  method  of  decimals  has  been  practised  by 
many  others,  and  is  now  become  untvefsal. 

Arithmetic,  in  its  present  state,  is  divided  into  different 
kinds;  our  concern  with  it  is  only  as  it  relates  to  theory 
and  practice.  Theoretical  or  speculative  arithmetic  is  the 
science  of  the  properties,  relations,  &c.  of  numbers,  consi- 
dered abstractedly,  with  the  reasons  and  demonstrations  of 
the  several  rules.  Euclid,  to  whom  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  particularly,  furnishes  a  theoretical 
arithmetic,  in  the  seventh^  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  his 
Elements.  The  practical  part  consists  in  the  application 
of  the  rules  resulting  from  the  theory  to  the  solution  of 
questions  or  problems ;  and  arithmetic  in  this  respect  has 
been  called  an  art,  viz.  the  art  of  numbering  or  computing; 
that  is,  from  certain  numbere  given,  of  finding  certain 
others,  whose  relation  to  the  former  becomes  known. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
but  who  has  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  numbers,  and  at  the 
same  time  knows  how  to  express  those  numbers,  it  may 
naturally  occur  to  ask  what  is  the  sum  of  two  or  more 
numbers  ?  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  the  rule  addition. 
To  obtain  the  difference  of  two  given  numbers,  subtraction 
will  be  required :  to  find  the  product  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers, we  want  another  rule  called  muUiflication^  and  to  find 
how  often  one  number  is  contained  in  another,  requires 
division.  These  four  rules,  viz.  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division,  are,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  arithme- 
tic. For  every  arithmetical  operation  requires  the  use  of 
some  or  all  of  these.  These  have  been  sometimes  com- 
pared to  the  simple  mechanical  powers,  which,  variously 
combined,  produce  engines  of  different  forms  and  of  indefi- 
nite force;  which,  however  they  may  at  first  strike  us  with 
surprise  and  astonishment,  will,  upon  examination,  appear 
evMiently  to  arise  firom  a  proper  combination  of  the.  simple 
powers.  In  the  same  manner  the  most  complex  operations 
in  aridimetic  are  all  effected  by  the  application  of  the  sim- 
ple rules  just  described. . 
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Although  it  may  at  first  appear,  that  the  student,  in  pur- 
suit of  general  knowledge,  has  little  to  do  with  arithmetic^ 
excepting,  as  a  branch  of  science,  and  that  if  he  understand 
the  theoretical  part  it  will  be  amply  sufficient,  experience 
will  teach  him  a  different  lesson.  To  be  re^dy  in  science, 
properly  so  called,  he  ought  to  be  an  expert  practical 
arithmetician,  and  he  cannot  lay  too  broad  and  solid  a 
foundation  in  this  introductory  part  of  knowledge. 

Numerical  computations  are  necessary  in  almost  every 
step  of  useful  knowledge,  though  the  maAner  of  the  oper* 
ations  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Arithmetic  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
handmaid  to  her  sister  arts  and  sciences ;  and,  while  she  is 
employed  in  their  service,  she  must  be  under  their  direc- 
tion, be  ready  at  their  call,  and  observe  the  laws  they  pre- 
scribe. Hus,  the  calculations  of  eclipses,  the  time  of  the 
tides,  and  of  the  several  changes  of  the  moon,  are  performed 
by  numbers ;  but  the  operations  must  be  directed  by  the 
precepts  of  astronomy,  which  are  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  in  that  branch  of  science.  Reckonings  at 
sea,  so  useful  and  necessary  to  the  navigator,  are  vrrought 
by  arithmetic ;  but  the  steps  of  the  work  are  conducted  by 
the  rules  of  navigation.  The  contents  of  casks,  in  the  art 
of  gau^g,  are  found  by  numbers;  but  the  principles  of 
the  art  depend  on  plane  and  solid  geometry.  The  per- 
pendicular heights  of  objects  are  computed  by  numbers ; 
but  trigonometry,  which  depends  on  geometry,  directs  the 
manner  of  their  application.  The  specific  gravities  of 
bodies  are  obtained  by  arithmetic ;  but  they  could  not  have 
been  investigated  without  the  aid  of  hydrostatics.  Similar 
observations  would  apply  to  the  other  branches  of  science, 
which  shew  how  important  it  is,  that  a  person  in  pursuit 
of  the  general  principles  of  knowledge,  should  be  well 
grounded  in  arithmetic.  It  remains  now  to  describe  those 
books  from  which  such  knowledge  can  be  readily  obtained. 

The  number  of  books  containing  the  practice  and  first 
principles  of  arithmetic,  is  very  great;  almost  any  of  which, 
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vith  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  will  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed«  We  shall  mention  but  few  of  these,  without,  how- 
ever, meaning,  by  our  silence,  to  depreciate  the  others. 

The  principal  school-books  in  Arithmetic  were  formerly 
the  ^*  School-master's  Assistant,"  by  Dilwortli,  and  the 
^*  Tutor's  Assistant,"  by  Walkinghame ;  these,  for  many 
years,  kept  possession  of  the  majority  of  schools  in  this 
country,  and  were  unquestionably  very  use&l  books ;  and 
might  at  that  time  have  been  recommended  as  well  to 
young  persons  who  had  no  guides,  as  to  tutors,  for  whose 
express  use  the  titles  seem  to  denote  they  were,  by  the  au- 
thors, designed.  SHnce  which,  the  '^  Tutor's  Guide,"  by 
Charles  Vyse,  became  a  popular  school-book :  this  is  a 
much  more  elaborate  work  than  the  other  two ;  it  in- 
cludes a  number  of  subjects  not  necessary  as  a  mere  intro- 
duction to  Arithmetic;  such  as  the  mensuration  of  solids, 
as  well  as  superficies,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  arithme- 
tic to  the  principles  of  Chronology,  &c.  Mr.  Vyse  pub- 
lished a  key  to  his  work,  containing  solutions  of  all  the 
questions  in  the  ^^  Guide." 

Dr.  Hutton's  Treatise  is  used  in  many  schools ;  to  this 
also  there  is  a  key.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Keith's,  of 
Goodacre's,  Molyneux's,  and  others.  The  first  part  of 
Molyneux's  is  excellent,  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  embraces 
the  four  first  rules.  Reduction,  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  Prac- 
tice. We  think  it  not  a  judicious  plan  to  throw  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  Vulgar  Fractions  so  far  forward  as 
many  authors  do,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  is  required 
at  an  early  period.  The  fimr  rules  in  Vulgar  Fractions 
are  as  easily  learnt  as  any  other  part  of  arithmetic,  when 
pn^rly  taught,  and  should  perhaps  be  leamt  immediately 
after  the  same  rules  in  whole  numbers. 

Mn  Bonnycastle's  **  Scholar's  Guide"  is  an  excellent  ele- 
mentary treatise  ;  in  the  notes  are  neat  demonstrations  of 
each  rule.  A  few  years  since,  the  same  author  published 
an  octavo  edition  of  his  work,  with  various  alterations,  ad- 
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ditionsy  and  improteoients ;  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  nest 
historical  introduction,  and  has  added  a  Table  of  the 
Squares  and  Cubes  of  all  the  numbers,  up  to  2000  indusiTe, 
and  a  table  of  the  square  and  cube  roots  of  the  same  num- 
bers. He  has  likewise  given  a  table  of  all  the  prime  nmn^ 
berS)  from  1  to  100,000;  that  is,  of  all  those  numbers, 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  integral 
parts  greater  than  unity ;  such  are  the  numbers,  S,  5,  7, 
IS,  17,  8cc.  A  much  larger  table  extending  to  217,219  is 
given  in  Dr.  Rees's  great  work,  the  New  Cyclopedia,  under 
the  article  Prime  Numbers,  which,  says  the  «ithor  of  that 
article,  is  double  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  in 
any  other  English  work,  and  which  it  is  presumed  may 
be  found  useful  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  cases  connected  with 
airiillupaetical  and  nunieral  problems. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle's  **  Scholar's  Guide"  seems  deficient  in 
its  examples,  which  cannot  well  be  too  numerous  for  young 
beginners :  the  rules  are  easily  understood,  and  nothing  but 
consideiable  practice  can  give  facility  in  the  operations. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  the  foUowing  work  was  piab- 
lished :  **  A  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic^  applicable  to  the 
present  State  of  Trade  and  Money-transactions,  illiistnited 
with  numerous  Examples  under  each  Rule,"  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Joyce.  A  liurge  portion  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  examples 
of  all  kinds,  intended  to  illustrate  the  rules,  which  contain 
much  useful  information  applicable  to  the  advan<sing  stages 
of  life.  The  author  of  this  workj  after  giving  reasons  for 
introducing  Logarithms,  thedoctriue  of  Annuities,  Kever« 
sions,  Leases,  &c.  into  his  book,  says,  ^^  A  book  of  Arith-- 
metic,  for  schools,  should  contain  eirery  thing  necessary  to 
be  known,  previously  to  the  study  of  AlgdMra;  and  for  the 
sajke  of  those  who  wish  to.prpeeed  to  that  sdenoe,  it  sbooJd 
be  introductory  to  it  This,  it  is  believed,  ynll  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  charactex;istics  of  the  work  now  c^red  to  the 
public*  There  ar^  however^  thousands  who  never  tcouble 
tb«9)selves  to  leam  beyond  the  elements  of  the  arithmetic 
which  they  acquire  at  school ;  who,  looking  to  trade  and 
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commerce  as  the  objects  of  their  future  lives,  seek  only  for 
that  knowledge  which  in  some  way  or  other  is  applicable  . 
to  those  objects.  These,  in  almost  every  rank  and  situation! 
have  frequent  occasion  to  calculate  the  interest  of  money 
and  the  discount  of  bills ;  and  to  ascertain  the  value  of  an- 
nuities on  single  and  joint  lives,  of  survivorships,  of  leases, 
of  reversionary  interests,  of  funded  property,  and  of  free^ 
hold  estates."  To  render  these  subjects  familiar  to  young 
people  was  one  chief  object  of  tlie  wt>rk  Fast  mentioned, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  has  been  attained. 

A  key  to  this  system  of  practical  arithmetic  has  been  pub- 
lished, the  second  edition  of  which  has  been  carefully  cor- 
rected, and  freed  from  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the 
first 

There  are^  besides  the  introductory  books  already  men- 
tioned, some  on  a  much  huger  and  more  extensive  scale; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned,  one  by  Malcolm,  and  an* 
other  entitled  ^<  Arithmetic,  Rational,  and  Practical,"  by 
John  Mair.  We  may  add,  that  the  most  considerable  ma- 
thematicians have  in  former  times,  as  well  as  in  modem 
days,  employed  their  talents  in  illustrating  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  in  investigating  the  properties  of  numbers. 

It  may  be  farther  added,  that  arithmetical  operations 
have  been  performed  by  mechanism,  and  machines  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  been  invented  to  perform  the  fundamental 
rules.  These,  however,  can  go  no  farther :  in  cases  where 
any  d^|;ree  of  invention  is  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  mind  is 
required.  Napier's  rods  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  lias 
attended  to  the  subject  in  hand.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Sir  Samuel  Morland  invented  two  arithmetical  machines, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Description  and  Use  of  two  Arithmetic  Instruments,  to- 
gether with  a  short  Treatise,  explaining  the  ordinary  Oper- 
ations of  Arithmetic."  This  work,  which  is  now  very  rare, 
is  illustrated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  machines  are  exhibited;  and  from  these  it 
should  seem  that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic 
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are  readily  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words;, 
**  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainty."  The  late 
Eiurl  Stanhope,  about  thirty  years  since,  invented  and  caused 
to  be  manufiictured  two  machines  for  the  like  puiposes  as 
those  of  Sir  S.  Morland.  The  smallest  of  these  instruments, 
intended  for  addition  and  subtraction,  is  not  much  larger 
than  an  octavo  volume,  and  by  means  of  dial-plaCes  and  in- 
dices the  operations  are  performed  with  undeviating  aoca* 
racy.  The  second,  and  by  &r  the  most  curious  instrument, 
is  about  half  the  size  of  a  common  table  writing-desk.  By 
this,  problems  of  almost  any  extent  in  multiplication  and 
division  are  solved  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 
The  multiplier  and  multiplicand  in  one  instance,  and  the 
divisor  and  dividend  in  the  other,  are  first  properly  ar- 
ranged ;  then,  by  turning  a  winch,  the  product  or  quotient 
is  found. 
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MATHEMATICS,   Continued. 
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latroducdon— Algebra  defined^  and  the  tenn  explained  —  Histoiy  of 
Algebra  •»  Origin  of  the  Name  —  of  the  Science —  from  whom  de* 
rived  — by  whom  improved.  —  Modem  authors :  Ward — Jones — 
Nekton.  — -  Algebraical  definitions  and  symbols.  -—  Introductory  trea^- 
tises :  Penning  —  Bonnycastle — Walker  —  Bridge — Frend  —  ^mp» 
son  —  Madaurin  —  Saunderson  —  Oodson  —  Bland  —  Euier^^ 
Hales,  &c. 

ALTHOUGH  a  Competent  knowledge  of  common  arithmetic 
should  be  followed  by  Algebra,  yet  the  student  may,  and, 
perh^s,  ought  to  combine,  with  his  analytical  studies,  a 
diligent  attention  to  Geometry,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak  more  at  large.  Algebraical  and  geometrical  studies 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  though  for  convenience,  in 
this  work,  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  them  separately ;  and 
algebra  being  but  a  more  general  kind  of  arithmetic,  we 
begin  with  that 

Algebra  is  a  general  method  of  resolving  mathematical 
problems  by  means  of  equations  :  or  it  is  a  method  of  com- 
putation by  symbols,  which  have  been  invented  for  express- 
ing the  quantities  that  are  the  objects  of  this  science,  and 
shewing  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence.  It  has 
been  thought  that  these  quanties  were,  in  the  infancy  of 
science,  denoted  by  their  names  at  full  length,  which  being 
found  inconvenient,  were  succeeded  by  abbreviations,  or  by 
their  initials.  At  length  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  adopted,  as  general  representations  of  all  quantities ; 
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other  symbols  or  signs  were  introduced  to  prevent  circam^ 
locution,  and  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  various  quan- 
tities with  one  another;  and  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
letters  and  other  general  symbols,  algebra  obtained  the 
name  of  literal  or  universal  arithmede 

The  origin  of  the  name  algebra  is  not  easily  ascertained : 
finom  its  prefix  Al^  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Arabic  or^nal ; 
but  its  etymology  has  been  variously  assigned  by  different 
authors.  Some  have  assumed  that  the  word  comes  from 
an  AraUc  term,  to  restore,  to  whidi  was  added  another,  to 
compart,  and  hence  it  was  formerly  denominated  the  science 
tf  reaMuHon  and  comparison;  or  resolution  and  equa- 
tion* Acooidingly^  Lucas  de  Burgo,  the  first  European 
author  on  Algebra,  calls  it  the  rule  of  restoration  and  op- 
position. Others  have  derived  it  from  the  word  Geber, 
whieh  was  either  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mathematician 
to  whom  the  invention  of  the  science  is  ascribed ;  or  from 
the  word  Geber,  which  forms,  with  the  particle  al,  the 
term  algebra,  signifying  a  reduction  of  broken  numbers  or 
fractions  into  integers.  The  science  has  been  cUstinguished 
by  other  names  besides  algebra.  Lucas  de  Burgo  calls  it 
Parte  maggiore,  or  greater  art,  in  opposition  to  common 
arithmetic,  which  is  denominated  Parte  ndnore,  or  the  lesser  ' 
art 

Some  writers  have  defined  algebra  as  the  art  of  resolv- 
ing mathematical  problems ;  but  this  is  rather  the  idea  at- 
tached to  analysis,  or  the  analytic  art  in  general,  than  to 
algebra,  which  is  only  a  particular  branch  of  it.  Algebra, 
consists  of  two  parts :  viz.  the  method  of  calculating  magni* 
tudes  or  quantities  represented  by  letters 'or  other  charac- 
ters, and  the  mode  of  applying  these  calulations  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  When  al^ra  is^  applied  to  the 
solution  of  problems,  all  the  quantities  that  are  involved 
in  the  problem  are  expressed  by  letters ;  and  all  the  con- 
ditions that  serve  their  mutual  relation,  and  by  which  they 
are  compared  with  one  another^  are  signified  by  their  ap- 
propriate characters,  and  they  are  thus  thrown  into  one  or 
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uiore  equations,  as  the  case  requires :  this  is  called  synthesis^ 
or  composition.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  unknown 
quantity  is  disengaged,  by  a  variety  of  analytical  operations, 
from  those  that  are  known,  and  brought  to  stand  alone  on 
one  side  of  the  equation,  while  the  known  quantities  are  on 
the  other  side;  and  thus  the  value  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity is  investigated  and  obtained.  This  process  is  called 
analysis^  or  resolution ;  heirce  algebra  is  a  species  of  ^e 
analytic  art,  and  is  called  the  modem  analysis,  in  contra-* 
distinction  to  the  ancient  analysis,  which  chiefly  regarded 
geometry  and  its  application. 

The  origin  of  the  science  of  algebra,  like  the  derivation 
of  the  term,  is  not  easily  determined.  The  most  ancient 
treatise  on  that  part  of  analytics  properly  called  algebra, 
now  known,  is  that  of  Diophantus,  a  Greek  author,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera;  and 
who,  it  appears,  wrote  thirteen  books  "  Arithmeticorum,'* 
though  only  six  of  them  are  preserved,  which  were  printed 
together  with  a  single  book  on  multangular  numbers,  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Xylander,  in  1575,  and  afterwards  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  commentary,  in  1621  and  1670^ 
by  Gasper  Bachet  and  M.  Fermat.  There  must,  however, 
have  been  other  works  on  the  subject,  thou^  unknown  to 
the  moderns,  because  these  do  not  contain  the  elements  of 
the  science ;  they  are  merely  collections  of  difficult  questions 
rflating  to  square  and  cube  numbers,  and  odier  curious 
properties  of  numbers,  with  their  solutions.  To  have  been 
able  to  form  these  questions,  and  to  have  arrived  at  tlie  so- 
lutions, required  complete  elementary  treatises,  well  known 
to  the  author,  and  something  similar,  no  doubt,  to  existing 
elementary  books,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. 1 

In  his  prefatoiy  remarks,  addressed  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Dionysius,  the  author  recites  the  names  and 
generations  of  the  powers,  as  the  square,  cube,  biquadrate, 
&€.,  and  gives  them  names  according  to  the  sum  of  the  in- 
dices of  the  powers ;  and  he  marks  those  powers  with  the 
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Greek  initials,  and  the  unknown  quantity  he  expressed  by 
the  word  afiBfAOf,  or  the  number.  In  treating  on  the  mvlti* 
plication  and  division  of  simple  species,  he  shews  what  the 
product  and  quotient  will  be,  observing  that  minus,  mul- 
tiplied by  minus,  produces  plus ;  and  that  minus  into  plus, 
gives  minus.  Supposing  his  reader  acquainted  with  the 
common  operations  of  the  first  four  rules,  viz.  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  compound  species, 
he  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  preparation  of  the  equa- 
tions that  are  deduced  from  the  questions,  which  is  now 
called  the  reduction  of  equations,  by  collecting  like  quan- 
tities, changing  the  signs  of  those  that  are  removed  from 
one  side  of  the  equation  to  the  other,  which  operation 
is  termed  by  the  modems  transposition,  so  as  to  bring 
the  equation  to  simple  terms.  Then  depressing  it  to  a  lower 
degree  by  equal  division,  when  the  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  are  in  every  term ;  which  reduction  of  the  com- 
p\A  equation  being  made,  the  author  proceeds  no  farther, 
but  merely  states  what  the  root  is,  without  giving  any  rules 
for  finding  it,  or  for  the  resolution  of  the  equations,  thus 
intimating,  that  rules  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  found  in 
some  other  work  or  works  well  known  at  the  time,  whether 
they  were  the  productions  of  his  own  or  another  mind* 
The  great  excellence  of  Diophantus'  collection  of  ques-' 
tions,  which  seems  to  be  a  series  of  exercises  for  rules 
which  had  been  elsewhere  given,  is  the  neat  mode  of  nota- 
tion or  substitution,  which  being  once  made,  the  reduction 
to  the  final  equation  is  obvious.  The  work  indicates  much 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  algebra,  but  as  the 
author  reduces  all  his  notations  either  to  simple  equations 
or  simple  quadratics,  it  does  not  appear  how  &r  his  know- 
ledge extended  to  the  resolution  of  compound  or  afiecCed 
equations. 

It  has,  however,  been  thought  that  algebra  was  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancient  mathematicians,  long  before  the  age 
of  Diophantus;  and  there  have  been  those  who  observed,  or 
who  thought  they  observed,  the  traces  of  it  in  many  places. 
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though  it  seems  as  if  the  authors  had  intentionally  concealed 
it  Something  of  this  appears  in  Euclid,  or  at  least  in  his 
commentator  Theon,  who  says  that  Plato  had  begim  to 
teach  it.  There  are  other  instances  of  it  in  Pappus,  and 
still  more  in  Archimedes  and  Apollonius,  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  analysis  of  these  authors  is  rather  geo- 
metrical than  algebraical;  and  hence  Diophantus  may  be 
considered  as  the  only  author  come  down  to  us  among  the 
Greeks,  who  treated  professedly  of  algebra. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  algebra  was  derived,  not 
from  Diophantus,  but  from  the  Moors  or  Arabians;  but 
^d^ether  the  Greeks  or  Arabians  were  the  inventors  of  it, 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  into  which  we  shall  not  enter. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  probable,  that  it  was  much  more  ancient 
than  Diophantus,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  his  treatise 
refers  to,  and  depends  upon  works  similar  and  prior  to  his 
own  existing  treatise.  But  wherever  algebra  was  invented 
and  first  cultivated,  the  science,  and  also  the  name  of  it 
were  transmitted  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Spain,  by 
die  Arabians  or  Saracens,  about  the  year  1 100,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  sooner.  Italy  took  the  lead  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  sciencQ  after  its  introduction  into  Europe,  and  Lucas 
de  Burgo,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  was  the  first  author  on  the  subject,  who  wrote  several 
treadses  between  the  years  1475  and  1510;  but  his  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled  *^  Summa  Arithmetics  et  Geometriae," 
&c.,  was  published  at  Venice  in  1494,  and  afterwards  in 
1523.  In  this  work  he  mentions  several  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly Leonard  us  Pisanus,  placed  by  Vossius  about  the 
year  1400,  and  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  modems 
who  wrote  of  algebra,  firom  whom  he  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  that  science ;  and  from  the  treatise  of  Leonardus, 
not  now  extant,  the  contents  of  that  of  Lucas  were  chiefly 
collected.  Leonardus  was  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained from  an  ancient  manuscript,  that  he  lived  two 
hundred  years  before  this,  or  at  the  very  commencement  of 
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the  ckirteenAi  century,  and  of  course,  that  Italy  it  indebted 
to  hhn  fat  its  first  knowledge  of  algebra.  His  proper  name 
was  Bonacci :  be  was  a  merchant,  who  traded  in  the  sea- 
povts  of  ^frica  and  the  Levant.  Being  anxious  to  obtain 
an  aequaintanoe  with  the  sciaices  that  were  eagerly  culti^ 
v^ed  among  the  Arabians,  and  particularly  that  of  algebcBy 
he  travelled  into  that  country,  and  it  should  seem  from  the 
anihDrity  of  the  manuscript  above  referred  to,  that  Leo- 
nardus  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  the  alge- 
bmc  analysis;  that  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with 
tiie  analysis  of  problems  similar  in  kind  to  those  of  Dio- 
phantus,  and  that  he  had  made  long  voyages  into  Arabia, 
and  other  eastern  countries,  with  the  express  view  of  gain- 
ing a  deq>er  knowledge  of  the  mathematics. 

According  to  Lucas  de  Burgo,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Europeans  in  his  time,  or  about  the  year  1500,  ext^ided 
no  &rther  than  quadratic  equations,  of  which  they  used 
mnify  the  positive  roots;  —  that  they  admitted  only  one  un- 
known quantity ;  —  that  they  had  no  marks  or  signs  either 
for  quantities  or  operations,  excepting  a  few  abbreviations 
of  the  words  or  names;  and  that  the  art  was  merely  em- 
ployed in  resolving  certain  numeral  problem^  If  the 
science  had  been  carried  farther  in  Africa  thm  quadratic 
equations,  which  was  probably  the  case,  as  has  been  in- 
ferred from  an  Arabic  manuscript,  said  to  be  on  cubic 
equations,  deported  in  the  library  of  Leyden,  by  Warner, 
the  Europeans  had,  at  this  period,  obtained  only  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  it. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  Lucas  de  Burgo  pro- 
moted the  study,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  algdbra, 
so  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  about  the  year 
1505,  Scipio  Ferreus,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bcmonisy 
discovered  the  first  ruk  for  resolving  one  case  of  a  com- 
pound cubic  equation.  Cardanus  was  the  next  Italian  that 
distinguished  himself,  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  algebra :  he  published  nine  books  of  his  arithmetieal 
writings,  in  15S9,  at  Milan,  where  he  practised  physic,  and 
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read  lectures  on  the  raathematict :  six  years  afterwards  he 
published  a  tenth  book,  containing  the  whole  doctrine  of  cubic 
equations.  Cardan  denominateiB  algebra,  after  Lucas  de 
Burgo  and  others,  '^  Ars  magna,"  or  **  Regulse  Alge^ 
braicse,"  and  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  Mahomet,  the 
son  of  Moses,  an  Arabian.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  a  curious  and 
very  elaborate  article^  Algebra^  in  his  Dictionary,  has  g^ven 
a  fiiil  account  of  Cardan's  treatise,  and  of  the  methods 
which  he  took  to  obtain  the  discovery  of  serving  three  cases 
of  cubic  equations  from  Tartalea.  To  this  article  we  refisr 
our  readers,  premising,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  intel* 
ligibFe  to  any  but  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  science. 

Tartalea,  or  Tartaglia,.  of  Brescia,  was,  as  we  have  seen^ 

the  contemporary  of  Cardan,  and  published  his  book  of 

Algebra,  entitled  ^^  Quesiti  ^  Invenzicttii  diverse,''  in.  1546, 

at  Venice,  where  he  resided  as  public  lecturer  in  mathe- 

nidtics.      This  work  was  dedicated  to   Henry  YIII.  of 

England,  and  consists  of  nine  books,  the  last  of  which  ccm- 

tains   all   those  questions  that  relate   to  aridimetic   and 

algebra.     They  comprehend  exercises  of  simple  and  qua* 

dratic  equations,  and  evince  the  great  skill  of  the  author  in 

the  science  of  algebra.     In  1556,  Tartalea  published,  at 

Venice,  a  very  large  work,  in  folio,  on  arithmetic,  geometry, 

and  algebra,  the  latter  of  which  was  incomplete,  goii^  no 

fiurther  than  quadratic  equations.     Michael  StifeUus,  and 

John   Scheubelius,  were  contemporaries  of  Tartalea  and 

Cardan.     The   *'  Arithmetica  Integra^'  of  the  former,  is 

deemed  by  Dr.  Hutton  an  exc^lent  treatise  on  arithmetic 

and  algebra.      It  was  printed  at  Nurembeig,  in  1544. 

Stifelius  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  science  to  QAer,  an 

Arabian  astronomer. 

Scheubelius,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  pub- 
li&hed  several  treatises  on  arithmetic  and  algebra.  He  is 
the  first  modem  algebraist  who  mentions  Diiqphantns,  as 
the  person  to  whom  writers  ascribe  this  art.  This  is  re- 
corded in  his  work,  entitled  **  Algebras  Compendiosa  fiu:i- 
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Usque  DescriptiOi  qua  depromuntur  magna  Aritibmetices 
miracula."  Dr.  Hatton  has  analyzed  thb  work,  and  lias 
ascribed  to  it,  and  the  other  authors  already  mentioned, 
the  chief  inventions  due  to  them  in  perfi^rting  the  science, 
into  the  minutiae  of  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
enter.  Scheubelius  treated  of  only  two  orders  of  equations, 
viz.  the  sinq)le  and  quadratic;  but  he  gives  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  in  the  arithmetic  of  surds.  As  he  takes  no 
notice  of  cubic  equations,  it  is  probable^  that^  though  they 
were  known  in  Italy,  this  author  had  not  heard  of  them  in 
Germany. 

Robert  Recorde,  in  England,  published  the  first  part  of 
his  arithmetic  in  1552,  and  the  second  part  in  1557,  under 
the  tide  of  the  <<  Whetstone  of  Witte,"  &c.  The  algebra 
of  Peletarius  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1558,  with  the  follow- 
ing title,  ^'  Jacobi  Peletarii  Cenomani,  de  Occulta  Parte 
Numerorum,  quam  Algebram  vocant."  Peter  Ramus  pub- 
lished his  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  about  the  year  1560. 
He  expresses  the  powers  by  /,  q,  c,  &,  being  the  initials  of 
latus,  quadratus,  cubus,  and  biquadratus ;  nevertheless,  he 
only  treats  of  simple  and  quadratic  equations. 

In  1567,  Nonius,  or,  as  it  is  oflen  spelt,  Nunez,  a  Por- 
tuguese, published  his  Algebra  in  Spanish,  though  he  says 
it  had  been  written  in  the  Portuguese  language  thirty  years 
before.  Omitting  some  others,  we  may  observe,  that  Simon 
Stevinus,  of  Bruges,  published  his  Algebra  very  soon  after 
his  Arithmetic,  which  appeared  in  1585,  and  both  were 
printed  in  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1654^  with  notes  and 
additions  by  Albert  Girard.  About  the  same  time  with 
Stevinus,  appeared  Francis  Vieta,  who  contributed  more  to 
the  improvement  of  algebraic  equations  than  any  former 
author.  His  algebraic  works  were  written  about  the  year 
1600;  some  of  them  were  not  published  till  afier  his  death 
in  1603.  In  1646,  all  his  mathematical  works  were  col- 
lected by  Francis  Schooten.  Vieta's  improvements  com- 
prehend, among  others,  the  following  particulars.  He 
introduced  the  general  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to 
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denote  indefinite  given  quantities,  and  he  expresses  the 
unknown  quantities  by  the  vowels,  in  capitals,  A,  E,  I,  O, 
U,  Y,  and  the  known  ones  by  the  consonants,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  He  also  invented  many  terms  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  are  |till  in  use ;  as  co-efficient,  affirmative,  and 
negative,  pure  and  adfected,  or  a£Pected,  and  the  line  or 

vinculum,  over  compound  quantities,  thus :  A  +  B  +  C. 

Albert  Girard,  an  ingenious  Dutch  mathematician,  the 
editor  of  Stevinus's  Arithmetic,  who  died  in  16S3,  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  his  work  entitled  ^*  Invention  Nouvelle 
en  I'Algebra,  tant  pour  la  Solution  des  Equations,  que  pour 
recoignostre  le  nombre  des  Solutions  qu'elles  resolvent, 
avec  plusiers  choses  qui  sont  necessaires  a  la  perfection  de 
ceste  divine  Science."  The  next  person  who  claims 
particular  notice,  is  Thomas  Harriot,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  in  1621,  and  whose  Algebra  was  published 
by  Walter  Warner,  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  "  Artis 
Analjrticas  Praxis,  ad  .^Iquationes  Algebraicas  nova,  expe- 
dita,  et  generali  methodo,  resolvendas,"  a  work  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hutton,  shews,  in  all  its  parts,  marks  of 
great  genius  and  originality.  On  the  foundation  laid  ^  by 
Harriot,  says  Dr.  Wallis,  Des  Cartes,  without  naming  him, 
hath  built  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  algebra 
or  geometry,  without  which,  he  adds,  *^  that  whole  super- 
structure of  Des  Cartes  had  never  been."  Harriot  intro- 
duced the  uniform  use  of  the  small  letters,  a,  6,  c,  dj  &c» 
expressing  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  vowels,  and  the 
Imown  ones  by  the  consonants,  joining  them  together  in 
the  form  of  a  word,  to  represent  the  product  of  any  num- 
ber of  these  literal  quantities ;  dms  ab  c  signified  that  a,  d, 
and  c,  were  multiplied  together.  Oughtr^,  contemporary 
ivith  Harriot,  was  bom  in  the  year  1573,  and  died  in  1660. 
His  "  Clavis"  was  published  in  1631 ;  he  chiefly  follows 
Vieta,  in  the  notation  by  capitals.  The  author,  in  alge- 
braical multiplication,  either  joins  the  letters  in  the  form  of 
a  word,  or  connects  them  with  the  sign  x^  introducing,  for 
the  first  time,  this  character  of  multiplication ;  thus  the  three 
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terms  A  x  A,  or  A  A,  or  Aq,  meant  the  same  quantity. .  He 
introduced  many  useful  contractions  in  the  roultipUcation 
and  division  of  decimals,  and  he  used  the  following  form 
for  the  terms  of  proportion  7 .9  : :  28  .36,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  now  in  use.  ^ 

Des  Cartes  published  his  Geometry  in  1637,  which  may 
be  considered  as  an  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and 
not  as  a  separate  treatise  on  either  of  these  sciences.  His 
inventions  and  discoveries  comprehend  the  application  of 
algebra  to  the  geometry  of  curve  lines,  the  construction  of 
equations  of  the  higher  orders,  and  a  rule  for  resolving  bi- 
quadratic equations,  by  means  of  a  cubic  and  two  quadra- 
tics. With  a  view  to  the  more  easy  application  of  equations 
to  the  construction  of  problems,  Des  Cai*tes  mentions  many 
particulars  concerning  the  nature  and  reduction  of  equations, 
states  them  in  his  own  language  and  manner,  and  frequently 
accompanied  with  his  own  improvements.  Here  he  chiefly 
followed  Cardan,  VietiEi,  and  Harriot,  and  especially  the 
last,  explaining  some  of  their  rules  and  discoveries  more 
distinctly^  with  variations  in  the  notation,  in  which  he  puts 
the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a^  by  c,  d^  &c.  for  known 
quantities,  and  the  latter  letters,  Uy  x^jh  z,  for  unknown 
quantities. 

Fermat,  who  published  Diophantus'  Arithmetic,  with 
valuable  notes,  was  a  contemporary  of  Des  Ciutes,  and  a 
competitor  for  some  c^  his  most  valuable  discoveries.  He 
had,  before  the  publication  of  Des  Cartes'  Geometry,  ap- 
plied algebra  to  curve  lines,  and  had  discovered  a  method 
of  tangents,  and  a  method  de  maximis  et  minimis^  approach- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  method  of  fluxions,  to  be.  noticed 
hereafter.  At  this  period,  Algebra  had  acquired  ^  rc^jular 
and  permanent  form,  and  from  this  time,  the  writers  o|i  the 
whole,  or  detached  parts  of  the  science,  became  so  nume- 
rous, that  it  would  be  impossible  la  a  short  article  to  enu- 
merate all  their  works;  we  shall  accordingly  only  ipention 
those  that  appear  the  most  prominent. 

The  Geometry  of  Des  Cartes  ef^gi^|ed  tlje  attention   of. 
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several  mathematicians  in  Holland)  where  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  also  in  France  and  England.  Francis  Schooten, 
professor  at  Leyden,  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of 
the  new  geometry;  and,  in  .1649,  he  published  a  translation 
of  Des  Cartes'  work  into  the  Latin  language.  Huygens, 
illustrious  for  his  many  discoveries  in  mechanics,  directed 
his  attention  to  the  algebraic  analysis;  and,  among  other 
works,  he  published  a  short  piece,  entitled  "  De  Ratiociniis 
in  Ludo  Alee,"  in  order  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  algebra. 
Herigone,  in  1634-,  published  at  Paris  the  first  course  of 
mathematics,  in  five  volumes,  8vo.  containing  a  treatise  on 
algebra,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  bears  evident 
marks  of  originality  and  ingenuity.  Cavalerius,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  published  his  "  Indivisibles,"  which  introduced 
a  new  £pra  into  analytical  science,  and  new  modes  of  com- 
putation. In  1655 J  Dr.  Wallis  published  his  "  Arithmetica 
Infinite  rum,"  which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  Indi- 
visibles of  Cavalerius,  and  led  tlie  way  to  infinite  series, 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  the  method  of  fluxions. 

Mr.  Kinckhuysen,  in  1661,  published  a  treatise  of  alge- 
bra in  the  Dutch  language,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  used  and  improved, 
ajid  which  he  designed  to  republish,  with  his  method  of 
fluxions  and  infinite  series,  but  was  prevented  by  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  some  of  his  papers.  In  1665,  or  1666, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  several  of  his  most  valuable  disco- 
veries, though  they  were  not  published  till  a  later  period ; 
such  as  the  binomial  theorem,  the  method  of  fluxions  and 
infinite  series,  the  quadrature,  rectification,  &c.  of  curves, 
the  investigation  of  the  roots  of  all  sorts  of  equations,  both 
numeral  and  literal,  in  infinite  converging  series,  the  rever- 
sion of  series,  &c. 

The  "  Elements  of  Algebra"  were  published  by  John 
Kersey,  in  1675,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  containing  the  il- 
lustration of  the  science  and  the  nature  of  equations,  the 
explication  of  Diophantus'  problems,  and  many  additions 
concerning  mathematical  composition  and  resolution.    This 
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work  18  thought  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  be  ample  and  complete. 
Dr.  Wallis's  Treatise  of  Algebra,  both  historical  and  prac 
tical,  shewing  the  origin,  progress,  and  advancement  of  it 
from  time  to  time,  was  published  in  1685,  in  folio.  In  1687, 
Dr.  Halley  communicated  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions the  construction  of  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations, 
by  a  parabola  and  circle,  with  improvements  of  the  methods 
of  Des  Cartes,  Baker,  &c. ;  and  a  memoir  on  the  number 
of  the  roots  of  equations,  with  their  limits  and  signs. 

Mr.  John  Ward  published  in  1695  "  A  Compendium  of 
Algebra;"  and,  in  1706,  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Young 
Mathematician's  Guide,"  which  includes  Arithmetic,  vul- 
gar and  decimal;  Algebra;  the  Elements  of  Geometry; 
Conic  Sections ;  the  Arithmetic  of  Infinites ;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Practical  Gauging.     This  work  was,  a  century 
ago,  extremely  popular,  and  passed  through  several  editions; 
in  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  in  1722,  the  author  says, 
that  his  *^  book  has  answered  to  its  title  so  well,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  may  truly  say  without  vanity,  that  this  treatise  hath 
proved  a  very  helpful  guide  to  nearly  five  thousand  persons, 
and  perhaps  most  of  them  such  as  would  never  have  looked 
into  the  Mathematics  at  all  but  for  it."     In  describing  his 
plan,  Mr.  Ward  says,  "  I  began  with  an  unit  in  Arithme- 
tic, and  a  point  in  Geometry ;  and,  fi-om  these  foundations, 
proceeded  gradually  on,  leading  the  young  learner,  step 
by  step,  with  all  the  plainness  possible." 

This  book,  notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  which  it 
had  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  (and  to  its  intrin- 
sic merit  we  have  heard  several  able  mathematicians,  now 
no  more,  bear  most  decisive  evidence,  as  having  themselves 
been  almost,  or  perhaps  altogether,  indebted  to  it  for  theUr 
delight  in  science,)  is  now  seldom  enquired  for.  It  has  made 
way  for  others  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter,  and  which 
seem  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  persons  at  this 
period.  Perhaps,  in  nothing,  is  the  present  age,  including 
the  last  thirty  years,  more  distinguished  than  in  the 
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duction  of  elementary  works  in  useiul  knowledge  and  real 
science. 

Very  similar  to  Ward's  "  Young  Mathematician's  Guide," 
was  Mr.  Jones's  "  Synopsis  Palmariorum  Matheseos," 
published  in  1706.  This  compendium  contains,  though  in 
a  shorter  compass,  the  same  subjects  as  those  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Ward,  with  the  addition  of  the  principles  of  Projection, 
the  elements  of  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  and  Optics.  The 
author,  who  was  &ther  to  the  late  illustrious  Sir  William 
Jones,  said  he  designed  his  work  for  the  benefit,  and  adapted 
it  to  the  capacities  of  beginners.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  rather  too  brief  for  the  purpose  intended.  Mr. 
Jones  published,  in  171 1,  a  collection  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
papers,  entitled  ^^  Analysis  per  quantitatum  series,  tfuxiones, 
ac  difierentias ;  cum  enumeratione  linearum  tertii  ordinis." 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^'  Aritbmetica  Universalis,  sive  de 
Compositione  et  Resolutione  Axithmetica  Liber,"  was  pub-p 
lished  in  1707,  since  which,  it  has  gone  through  many  edi* 
tions,  and  is  included  in  Dr.  Horsley's  edition  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  works,  in  five  volumes,  4to.,  the  Arithmetica 
standing  first  in  the  collection.  This  treatise  was  the  text- 
book of  the  author  at  Cambridge,  and  though  not  intended 
for  publication,  it  contains  many  very  considerable  improve- 
ments in  analytics.  Commentaries  have  been  published  on 
this  work,  by  S'Gravesande  and  others.  In  the  year  1769, 
Dr.  Wilder,  mathematical  professor  of  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  published  a  translation  of  the  ^^  Arithmetica  Uni- 
versalis," which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Ralphson,  and 
corrected  by  Mr  Cunn.  This  he  illustrated  and  explained 
in  a  series  of  notes ;  to  the  right  understanding  of  which 
work,  thus  presented  to  the  public,  with  an  additional  trea- 
tise upon  the  measures  of  ratios,  Dr.  Wilder  says  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  student  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
Elements  of  Euclid,  and  be  master  of  common  arithmetic, 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

Without  pretending  to  enumerate  all  the  introductory 
works  to  this  science,  that  have,  of  late  years,  been  pub- 
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lished,  we  shall  point  out  to  out  readers  a  sufficient  number 
to  allow  them  a  choice,  and  mention  some  of  their  chief,  or 
distinguishing  merits.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  pupil,  pre- 
viously to  his  entrance  upon  a  course  of  algebra^  is  master 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  common  arithmetic ;  and  if  he 
is  conversant  with  fractions  and  decimals,  he  will  enter  with 
more  advantage  upon  the  study  of  algebra. 

Previously  to  enumerating  particular  treatises  on  Algebra, 
we  may,  in  a  few  words,  explain  the  nature  of  tlie  subject 
generally,  and  the  characters  which  are  used  by  almost 
all  authors. 

Every  figure,  or  common  arithmetical  character,  has  a 
determinate  value;  thus  tlie  figures  5,  7,  9,  always  repre- 
sent the  same  number,  viz.  the  collections  of  five,  seven,  and 
nine  units ;  but  algebraical  characters  must  be  genera},  and 
independent  of  any  particular  signification,  adapted  to  the 
representation  of  all  sorts  of  quantities,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  questions  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  an- 
swer general  purposies,  they  should  be  simple,  and  easy  to 
describe,  so  as  not  to  be  troublesome  in  operation,  nor  dif- 
ficult  to  remember.  These  advantages  meet  in  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  are  therefore  usually  adopted  to 
represent  magnitudes  in  algebra ;  and  we  have  shewn  above, 
in  what  way,  and  by  whom  they  were  introduced. 

In  algebraical  investigations,  some  qiiantities  are  as- 
sumed as  known  or  given,  and  the  value  of  otiiers  is  un- 
known, and  to  be  found  out ;  the  fomier  are  commonly 
Represented  by  the  leading  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  hj  c,  d^ 
&c. ;  the  latter  by  the  final  letters,  u^  ir,  y^  z.  It  often, 
however,  tends  to  relieve  the  memory,  if  the  initial  letter 
of  the  subject  under  consideration  be  made  use  of,  whether 
that  be  known  »or  unknown :  thus  r  may  denote  a  radius^, 
b  a  base,  p  a  perpendicular,  s  a  side,  d  density,  m  mass,  &c. 

The  characters  used  to  denote  the  operations,  are  princi- 
pally these  r 

-f  signifies  addition,  and  is  named  plus^ 

—  signifies  subtraction,  and  is  named  minus. 
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X  denotes  multiplication,  and  is  named  into. 

-i-  denotes  division,  and  is  named  6y. 

v',the  mark  of  radicality  denotes  the  square  root;  with 
a  3  before  it,  thus  V»  the  cube  root;  with  a  4,  thus  V, 
the  fourth,  or  biquadrate  root;  thus  "  V,  the  nth  root. 

Proportion  is  commonly  denoted  by  a  colon  between  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  of  each  ratio,  and  a  double 
colon  between  the  two  ratios ;  thus,  ifabetoJasctorf, 
we  state  it  as  follows,  a:b::c:d. 

=z  is  the  symbol  of  equality. 
Hence,  a+b  denotes  the  sum  of  the  quantities  represented 

by  a  and  6. 

a-b  denotes  their  difference  when  b  is  the  less:  i-o, 
their  difference  when  a  is  the  less:  a  w 6,  the  difference 
when  it  is  not.  kno*»  "^^^^^  "  *®  greater.  axb,ora.b' 
or  ab,  represents  the  product  of  a  multiplied  into  b. 

a^b,  or  5  ,  shews  that  the  number  represented  by  a  i» 
b 
to  be  divided  by  that  which  is  represented  by  b. 

^is  tiie  reciprocal  of  A.,  and  -L  the  refciprocal  of «, 

a-.b-.icul  denotes  diat  a  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  6, 

as  c  is  to  <f .  ,  , 

^^a-b  +  cU  an  equation,  shewing  that  *  is  equal  to 

the  difference  of  a  and  b,  added  to  the  quantity  c.  ^ 

V  a,  or  a"^,  is  the  square  root  of  a;  Va,  or  a.',  is  the 

J. 

cube  root  of  « ;  and  »  v'  «,  or  a    ,  is  the  mth  root  of  «. 

«»  is  the  square  of  a ;  a»  the  cube  of  a ;  «*  ti»e  fourth 
power  of  a ;  and  a"  the  »ith  power  of  a. 

TTiTxc,  or  {a+b)  c,  is  tiie  product  of  the  compomid 
quantity  a + b  multiplied  by  the  simple  quantity  c.  Using 
L  bar ,  or  the  parentiiesis  ( ).  as  a  vinculum,  to.  con. 

nect  seyeral  quantities  into  one. 
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a+b 


a+b^a—bf  or  — p  expressed  like  a  fraction,  is  theqao^ 

a — b 

tient  ota+b  divided  by  a^b. 

5a  denotes  that  the  quantity  a  is  to  be  taken  5  times,  and 
7.  (i-hc)  is  7  times  i+r.  And  these  numbers,  5  or  7, 
shewing  how  often  the  quantities  are  to  be  taken,  or  multi- 
plied, are  called  co-efficients. 

Like  quantities,  are  those  which  consist  of  the  same  let- 
ters, and  powers.  As  a  and  Sa ;  or  2ab  and  ifob;  or  Sc^bc 
and— 5fl*Jc. 

Unlike  quantities,  are  those  which  consist  of  different 
letters  or  different  powers.  As  a  and  b;  or  2a  and  a*;  or 
9ab*  and  Sabc, 

Simple  quantities,  or  monomials,  are  those  which  consist 
of  one  term  only.     As  Sa^  or  Saby  or  6afc*. 

Compound  quantities,  are  those  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  terms.     As  a  -f  i,  or  a +26 — Sc. 

And  when  the  compound  quantity  consists  of  two  terms,  it 
is  called  a  binomial ;  when  of  three  terms,  it  is  a  trinomial ; 
when  of  four  terms,  a  quadrinomial ;  when  of  more  than 
four  terms,  a  multinomial,  or  polynomial. 

Positive  or  affirmative  quantities,  are  those  which  are  to 
be  added,  or  have  the  sign  + .  As  a  or +a,  or  a& ;  for  when 
a  quantity  is  found  without  a  sdgn,  it  is  understood  to  be 
positive,  or  to  have  the  sign  +  prefixed. 

Negative  quantities,  are  those  which  are  to  be  subtracted* 
as  — fl,  or  —  2fl{6,  or — Sab*,   | 

Like  signs,  are  either  all  positive  ( + ),  or  all  negative  ( — ^• 
Unlike  signs,  are  when  some  are  positive  (+),  and  others 
negative  (  — ). 

In  every  quantity  we  may  consider  two  things,  its  value* 
and  its  manner  of  existing  with  regard  to  other  magnitudes 
which  enter  with  it  into  the  same  calculation.  The  txilue  of 
a  quantity  is  expressed  by  the  letter  or  by  the  character 
destined  to  represent  the  number  of  its  units.  But  as  to- 
the  mode  of  existence^  with  regard  to  others,  some  magni- 
tudes may  affect  the  calculation  either  in  the  same  or  in 
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opposite  senses ;  which  renders  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
two  sorts  of  quantities,  positive  and  negative.  Thus  whe- 
ther a  man  have  a  thousand  pounds  in  property  or  stock, 
or  be  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  may  be  represented  by 
characters,  either  arithmetical  or  algebraical ;  but  since  an 
actual  property  is  directly  opposite  in  its  nature  to  a  debt, 
the  two  must  be  marked  by  different,  symbols :  so  that,  if 
property  be  reckoned  b, positive  quantity,  and  marked  +,  a 
debt  owed  must  be  estimated  as  negative^  and  marked  — » 
Again,  if,  commencing  at  the  same  point,  motion  towards 
the  east  be  considered  as  a  positive  quantity  in  an  investi- 
gation^  motion  towards  die  west,,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
former,  must  enter  the  same  calculation  as  a  negative 
quantity.  If  the  elevations  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
are  considered  as  positive  quantities,  the  depressions  of  the 
sun  below  the  horizon  must  be  treated  as  negative  quanli- 
ties.  It  is  the  same  with  all  quantities,  which,  when  consi- 
dered together,  exist  difierently  with  respect  to  one  another. 

A  residual  quantity  is  a  binomial  having  one  of  the  terms 
negative.     As  a— 2b. 

The  power  of  a  quantity  (a),  is  its  square  (a*),  or  cube 
(a})f  or  biquadrate  {a*\  &c.;  called  also  the  2d  power,  or 
Sd  power,  or  4th  power,  &c. 

The  index,  or  exponent,  is  the  number  which  denotes 
the  power  or  root  of  a  quantity.  So  2  is  the  exponent  of  the 
square  or  2d  power  a* ;  and  3  is  the  index  of  the  cube  or  3d 
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power;  and  ^  is  the  index  of  the  square  root  a  or  »Ja\  and 

■j-  is  the  index  of  the  cube  root  a  or  ^s/a. 

A  rational  quantity,  is  that  which  has  no  radical  sign  ( >/  ) 
or  index  annexed  to  it     As  a,  or  Sab. 

An  irrational  quantity,  or  surd,  is  that  which  has  not  an 

exact  root,  or  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  radical  sign  \/. 

+ 
As  >/2,  or  Vfl,  or  *%/a%  or  ab  . 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  sim^de  Introductions  to  this 
science,  is  that  by  Penning,  which,  if  our  recollection  serves 
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usy  is  introduced  with  an  account  of  fractions  by  conmioir 
numbers.  It  is  many  years  since  we  have  seen  this  work* 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  now  to  be  met  with  but  on  stalls,  or 
in  second-hand  catalogues.  In  lieu  of  this,  we  may  notice 
an  excellent  little  treatise  by  Mr.  Bonnycasile,  entided 
^^  An  Introduction  to  Algebra,  with  Notes  and  Observ- 
ations for  the  Use  of  Schools,  &c."  This  compendium  is 
formed  upon  the  model  of  larger  works,  and  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  them.  It  supposes,  however,  that  the 
person  making  use  of  it,  as  a  first  book,  on  the  subject,  has 
the  advantage  of  a  living  instructor  to  aid  him  in  difficul- 
ties that  will  inevitably  occur  to  check  his  progress.  To 
(hose  who  have  no  Instructor,  we  would  recommend  a  work, 
which,  from  a  slight  view  of  it,  (for  it  has  but  lately  come 
into  our  hands,)  appears  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  by  ex- 
plaining  every  thing  in  a  full  and  familiar  manner  as  far  as 
it  goes :  it  is  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 
considered  as  a  branch  of  Mathematical  Science,  and  the 
Elements  of  Algebra,  &c.  by  John  Walker."  This  volume 
is  divided  into  twenty-eight  chapters,  of  which  thirteen  are 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  common 
arithmetic.  Mr.  Walker  observes,  that  "  the  scientific 
principles   of  common   arithmetic  are  so  coincident  with 

• 

those  of  algebra,  or  universal  arithmetic,  that  to  persons 
acquainted  with  the  former,  the  Elements  of  the  latter  offisr 
no  serious  difficulty.     Of  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  there- 
fore, I  have  given  such  a  view,  as  may  open  that  wide  field 
of  science  to  the  student,  and  enable  him,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  extend  his  progress,  by  die  aid  of  any  of  the  larger 
works  extant  on  the  subject.     Having  designed  this  work 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  come  to  it  most  uninitiated 
in  science^  I  have  aimed  at  giving  a  clear  and  full  explan- 
ation of  the  most  elementaiy  principles."     From  the  parts 
that  we  have  examined,  it  does  appear  that  the  autlior  has 
succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.     It  must^ 
however,  be  observed,  thAt  Mr.  Bonnycastie's  "  Introduc- 
tion*' includes  a  number  of  topics  not  touched  on  even  by 
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Dr.  Walker.  Of  these^  we  may  mention  the  Diophantine 
Problems,  and  the  Summation  of  Infinite  Series,  which  is 
a  very  important  part  of  some  of  the  practical  mathematics. 

^^  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra,"  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Bridge,  A.M.,  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  science;  we  admit  the  truth  of  the 
author's  assertion,  '^  that  the  substance  of  the  Lectures  is 
perfectly  within  the  comprehen»on  of  students  at  the  agie 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen."  In  some  of  these  lectures,  the 
learner^s  ingenuity  will,  however,  be  tried ;  but  the  subjects 
are  interesting,  and  worthy  tlie  exertion  he  may  be  called 
on  to  make  in  the  investigation. 

In  connexion  with  any  of  the  above  named  works,  tlie 
pupil  may  read  the  first  part  of  Maclaurin's  Treatise  of 
Algebra,  which,  though  deficient  in  the  number  of  its  ex^ 
amples,  is  written  in  a  remarkably  clear,  not  to  say  elegant, 
style.  It  proceeds  only  to  Quadratic  Equations^  and  the 
doctrine  of  Surds. 

"  The  Principles  of  Algebra,"  by  William  Frend,  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage,  but  it  cannot  be  recommend- 
ed, by  itself^  as  an  introductory  work  to  the  science,  be- 
cause we  feel  no  objection  to  the  usual  modes  of  notation 
and  expression,  which  Mr.  Frend  endeavours  to  exchange 
for  others,  as  we  apprehend,  not  at  all  more  intelligible. 
Algebra,  like  every  branch  of  real  science,  has,  no  doubt, 
its  difficulties;  and  the  youth  who  would  make  real  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  tutor, 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  content  to  advance  slowly^ 
feel  every  step  of  the  ground  on  which  he  treads,  and  fully 
comprehend  every  term  he  may  meet  with.  To  such  a 
one,  we  are  sure  there  can  be  no  real  obstacles  in  die  use 
of  the  algebraical  terms  which  are  found  in  common  books; 
nor  can  he  be  expected  to  make  much  progress  in  the 
science,  who  is  frightened  with  the  words  plus,  minus,  sines f 
co-efficient,  &c.  We  have,  however,  said,  that  the  learner 
may  consult  the  **  Principles  of  Algebra"  with  advantage ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  book  is  become  so  scarce  as  rarely 
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to  be  met  with.  It  was  published  in  two  parts.  The  jfrj/ 
proceeds  to  Cardan's  rule  for  the  solution  of  Kquations  of 
the  third  order;  the  second  part  contains  the  theory  of 
Equations  established  on  mathematical  demonstration. 

Having  gone  through  the  whole,  or  the  introductory  parts 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  elementary  books,  the  student 
may  take  in  connexion  with  his  present  pursuits,  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson's  Algebra,  which  treats  on  topics 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  others.  Or  he  may  advance 
to  the  second  part  of  Maclaurin's  Algebra,  "  On  the  Genius 
and  Resolution  of  Equations  of  all  Degrees,"  &c. 

Much  curious  and  valuable  mathematical  knowledge  will 
be  found  in  Saunderson's  ^*  Elements  of  Algebra,'*  in  two 
volumes,  4to.,  should  they  fall  in  the  way  of  the  pupiL  Dr. 
Saunderson,  though  blind,  was  one  of  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age.     He  lost  his  sight  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old ;  yet  so  great  were  his  talents,  and  so  steady 
his   application  to  the  classics  and  mathematics,  that  he 
could,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  take  pleasure  in  hearing 
the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  read  in 
their  original  Greek.     At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  his  feme  soon  filled  the  University. 
Newton's    Principia,    Optics,   and   Universal  Arithmetic, 
were  the  foundation  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  to 
the  students  of  that  seat  of  learning,  and  they  afibrded  him 
a  noble  field  for  the  display  of  his  genius.     Great  numbers 
came,  some,  no  doubt,  through  motives  of  curiosity,  to  hear 
a  blind  man  give  lectures  on  optics,  discourse  on  the  nature 
of  light  and  colours,  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  rainbow,  and  other  objects  of  sight ;  but 
none  of  his  auditors  went  away  disappointed;   and    he 
always  interested,  as  well  as  instructed,  those  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge.      He  succeeded  Mr. 
Whiston  in  the  mathematical  professor's  chair,  and,  firom 
this  time,  in  1711,  he  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  his  pupils, 
for  whose  use  he  had  composed  something  new  and  im- 
Dortant  on  almost  eveiy  branch  of  the  mathematics.      But 
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he  discovered  no  intention  to  publish  any  thing,  till,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  prepared  his  *^  Elements  of 
Algebra"  for  the  press. 

Dr.  Saunderson  had  a  peculiar  method  of  performing 
arithmetical  calculations  by  an  ingenious  machine  and  me- 
thod, which  has  been  denominated  his  **  Palpable  Arith- 
metic," and  which  is  particularly  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  now  directing  the  rea- 
der's attention.  An  Abridgment,  or  Select  Parts  of  Dr. 
Saunderson's  **  Elements  of  Algebra,"  was  published  in  an 
octavo  volume,  in  the  year  1755,  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  the  fourth  being  printed  in  1776.  This 
is  a  judicious  compendium  of  the  larger  work,  but  is  not 
better  adapted  to  learners  than  Bonnycastle's,  Bridge's,  or 
some  other  introductions  to  the  science,  of  more  modern 
date.  For  the  sake  of  beginners,  the  compiler  has  pre- 
fixed to  the  Select  Parts  of  Dr.  Saunderson's  Elements, 
an  Introduction  to  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and  a 
collection  of  Arithmetical  Questions,  in  order  thattheleamer 
may  try  his  skill  in  common  arithmetic  before  he  enters 
upon  the  study  of  Algebra. 

The  young  algebraist  may  consult,  with  much  advantage, 
some  other  books  not  avowedly  elementary,  but  which  con* 
tain  a  large  number  of  excellent  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  will  exercise  his  ingenuity,  and  invigorate  his  powers. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  Dodson's  Mathematical  Repository, 
three  volumes,  12mo.  1748.  We  refer  particularly  to 
the  first,  and  part  of  the  second  volumes ;  the  other  parts 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  early  problems  of  this  work 
are  adapted  to  those  who  are  but  just  entering  on  the  science; 
they  increase  in  difficulty  as  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be- 
come stronger  in  the  pursuit. 

Another  excellent  work  of  this  kmd  is  entitled  <<  Select 
Exercises  for  Young  Proficients  in  Mathematics,  &c.,  by 
Thomas  Simpson,  1752."  Of  this  volume,  the  first  part 
contains  a  number  of  algebraical  problems,  with  their  solu- 
tions, designed  as  proper  exercises  for  young  beginners,  in 
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which  the  art  of  managing  Equations,  and  the  Tarious  me- 
thods of  substitution,  are  taught  and  illustrated. 

A  much  more  modern  work,  but  one  of  considerable  uti- 
lity to  the  student  in  Algebra,  is  the  following :  "  Algebrai- 
cal Problems,  producing  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations, 
with  their  Solutions,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  die 
higher  Branches  of  Analytics,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Bland,  A.  M. 
1812/'     These  problems,  of  which  there  are  several  hun- 
dreds, are  designed  solely  to  point  out  the  various  methods 
employed  by  Analysts  in  the  solution  of  Equations.    They 
are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner:  ibejlrst  part  coutaimng 
simple  Equations ;  the  second^  pure  Quadratics  and  others, 
that  may  be  solved  without  completing  the  square;   and 
thirdly^  adfected  Quadratics.     The  author,  who  has  em- 
ployed much  industry  and  skill  in  the  compilation  of  the 
volume,  tells  his  readers  that  he  has  consulted  many  books, 
and  as  ytiiity  was  the  sole  object  which  he  had  in  view,  he 
has  taken  his  examples  from  every  source,  and  has  altered 
diem  to  suit  his  purpose.     At  tlie  head  of  each  section  he 
has  given  the  common  rules,  so  that  if  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  previously  to  Equations,  Mr. 
Bland's  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  good  introduction 
to  the  science  at  that  point.      Of  the  Lady's  Diary  aiid 
Leybourn's  Mathematical  Repository,  we  shall  speak  in 
our  next  chapter. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle,  in  1813,  published  a  much  larger  work 
on  this  subject,  than  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
It  is  entitled  ^^  A  Treatise  on  Algebra  in  Practice  and 
Theory,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.     The  first  volume  is  devoted 
chiefly,  though  in  w^  extended  form,  to  tlie  same  subjects 
as  he  bad  already  discussed  in  the  smaller  work ;  the  second, 
denominated  by  the  author  "  the  Theoretical  part,"  will 
afford  much  exercise  tQ  tbe  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the 
student,  who  has  already  made  considerable  progress   in 
die  aoaly^tio  science,  and  will  probably  open  to  him  a  new 
field  of  speculation.     To  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  an 
excellent  historical  introduction :  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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second  volume  b  shewn  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geo- 
metry,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves. 

After,  or  in  connexion  with,  this  work  of  Mr.  Bonpy- 
castle,  may  be  taken  in  hand  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Elements  of  Algebra,"  by  Leonard  Euler.  This  work 
was  published  in  the  German  language,  in  1770,  and  has 
since  been  translated  into  the  French  anil  English,  with 
notes  and  additions  by  the  editors.  Among  the  latter  there 
is  a  very  learned  and  copious  tract  of  the  celebrated  La 
Grange,  on  ^*  Continued  Fractions,"  and  such  parts  of  the 
indeterminate  analysis,  as  had  not  been  sufficiently  treated 
of  by  the  author ;  "  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Bonnycastle, 
<'  forming  one  of  the  most  profound  treatises  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  that  has  ever  yet  appeared." 

Before  the  pupil  has  anived  at  this  period  of  his  studies, 
he  will  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  almost  every  thing 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  will  of  himself 
know  where  to  look  for  subjects  which  may  engage  his  at- 
tention. We  shall^  therefore,  only  observe,  that  there  is 
a  valuable  work  in  the  Latin  language,  published  at  Dublin 
in  1784,  entitled  ^^  Analysis  ^quationum,.Auctore  Guil. 
Hales,  D.  D. ;"  the  author  of  which  says,  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  follow  the  track  of  Wallis,  Maclaurin,  Saunder- 
son,  De  Moivre,  Simpson,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Euler, 
La  Grange,  Waring,  Bertrand,  Landen,  Hutton,  &c.  "  qui 
aut  scriptis  Newtoni  illustrandis,  aut  algebrse  limitibus  latius 
proferendis  felicissime  operam  dederunt." 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  authors  above  enumerated, 
we  may  observe,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, that  M.  Clairaut  published  his  "  Elemens  d'Algebre," 
in  1746,  in  which  he  made  many  improvements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic  equations.  A  fifth 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Paris,  with  notes  and 
large  additions,  in  1797.  M.  Landen  published  his  ^^  Re- 
sidual Analysis"  in  1764,  his  *^  Mathematical  Lucubrations" 
in  765,  and  his  *^  Mathematical  Memoirs"  in  1780.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  and  Petersburgh  Academies  nboimd 
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with  improvements  on  series  and  other  branches  of  analysis 
by  Euler,  La  Grange,  and  other  illustrious  mathemadcians. 
Dr.  Waring,  late  of  Cambridge,  communicated  many  valu- 
able papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  have  caused  them  to 
be  printed  in  their  Transactions ;  and  many  of  his  improve- 
ments are  contained  in  his  separate  publications,  which, 
however,  are  too  abstruse  for  ordinary  mathematicians. 
These  are  entitled  **  Meditationes  Algebraicae,"  *^  Pro- 
prietates  Algebraicarum  Curvarum^"  and  ^^  Meditationes 
Analytic®."  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  claims  to  be  mentioned 
not  only  as  an  original  writer  on  the  analytical  branch  of 
science,  but  also  on  account  of  the  labour  and  expense 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  publication  of  the  **  Scrip- 
tores  Logarithmici,"  in  six  large  vols.  4to.  between  the 
year  1791  and  1807,  containing  many  curious  and  useful 
tracts,  which  are  thus  preserved  firom  being  lost,  and  many 
valuable  papers  of  his  own  on  the  binomial  theorem,  series, 
&c.  The  Baron's  separate  pubUcattons  on  Algebra,  an^ 
(1).  **  A  Dissertation  on  the  Negative  Sign  in  Algebra. 
(2).  **  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities. 
(3).  "  Tracts  on  the  Resolution  of  Aflected  Algebraic 
Equations,''  &c. 
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Adrantagesy  History  and  Province  of  Greometfy  — Principles  of  Geo- 
metry,— Elementary  Treatises,  Simson's  "Elements"  —  Cunn  — Tac- 
quct — De  Chales  — Whiston  — Barrow — Simpson's  —  Bonnycastle's 
— Payne's,  and  Gowle/s  Greometry.  —  Matton's  —  Playfieur's  ^  Les- 
lie's— Reynard's,  and  Keith's. — Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 
— Simpson — Frend —  Bonny  castle  — Lady's  Diary,  and  Leyboum's 
Mathematical  Rq)08itory. 


JN  EXT  to  Arithmetic  should  follow  Geometiy,  in  a  course 
of  liberal  and  scientific  education.  Geometry  literally  sig^ 
nifies  measuring  the  earth,  or  parts  thereof;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably first  invented  to  enable  people  to  ascertain  their  own 
property  in  land,  since  which  it  has  been  extended  and  ap* 
plied  to  other  things  and  for  other  purposes,  insomuch 
that  geometry,  with  arithmetic,  is  now  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  all  mathematics. 

*^  Geometry,'^  says  an  excellent  writer,  ^*  will  enable  a 
person  to  think  jusdy.  Without  it  there  is  a  certain  method 
wanting  which  is  necessary  to  rectify  our  thoughts,  to  ar- 
range our  ideas,  and  to  determine  our  judgments  aright* 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  reading  a  book,  even  a  moral  one, 
nrhether  the  author  be  a  mathematician  or  not.  I  am  selr 
dom  deceived  in  this  observation.  The  famous  French 
metaphysician  would  not  have  composed  the  Inquiry  (zfler 
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Tt-utk  *,  nor  the  famous  Leibnitz  his  Theodke^  if  they  had 
not  been  mathematicians.     We  perceive  in  their  produc- 
tions that  geometrical  order  which  brings  their  reasonings 
into  small  compass,  while  it  gives  them  energy  and  me- 
thod.    Order  is  delightful ;  there  is  nothing  in  nature  but 
what  is  stamped  with  it,  and  without  it  there  could  be  no 
harmony.     We  may  likewise  say  that  the  mathematics  are 
an  universal  science^  which  connects  all  the  rest,  and  dis- 
plays them  in  their  happiest  relations.  The  mathematician, 
at  the  first  look,  is  sure  to  analyse  and  unravel  a  subject  or 
proposition  with  justness ;  but  a  man  who  does  not  under- 
stand this  science,  sees  only  in  a  vague^  and  ahnost  always 
in  an  imperfect  manner.    Apply  yourself  then  to  this  great 
branch  of  knowledge,  so  worthy  of  your  curiosity,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  uses  of  life;  but  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
throw  you  into  absence; — endeavour  to  be  always  recol- 
lected, whatever  are  your  studies.    If  I  were  young,  and 
had  leisure,  I  would  acquire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
geometry.    I  have  always  cherished  that  science  with  a  par- 
ticular predQection.     My  turn  of  mind  made  me  seek  with 
avidity  every  thing  that  was  methodical ;  and  I  pay  but 
little  respect  to  those  works  which  are  only  the  exercises  of 
imagination.     We  have  three  principal  sciences,  which  I 
compare  to  the  three  essential  parts  of  the  human  compo- 
sition :—  Theology^  which,  by  its  spirituality,  resembles  our 
soul ;  the  mathematics,  which,  by  th^r  combination  and 
justness,  express  our  reason ;  and  natural  philosophy,  which, 
by  its  mechanical  operations,  denotes  our  bodies :  and  these 
three  sciences  (which  ought  to  maintain  a  perfect  harmony), 
while  they  keep  within  their  proper  sphere,  neoessdrily  ele- 
vate us  towards  their  Author,  the  source  and  fulness  of  all 
light.    Philosophy  without  geometry,  is  like  medicine  with- 
out chemistry*     The  greater  number  of  modem  phiioso- 
phers  reason  inconclusively,  only  because  they  are  unac- 
quainted with   geometry.      They  mistake   sophisms    for 
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truths ;  and  if  they  lay  down  just  principlesi  they  deduce 
false  conclusions  from  them." 

Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  maintain  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  inventors  of  geometry ;  and  that 
the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  the  occasions 
of  it;  for  that  river,  bearing  away  all  the  bounds  and  land- 
marks of  men's  estates,  the  people  were  obliged  to  dis- 
tinguish their  lands  by  the  consideration  of  their  figure 
and  quantity,  and  thus  formed  for  themselves  a  method  or 
art  which  was  the  origin  of  geometry.  A  farther  contem- 
plation of  the  figures  of  lands  laid  down  for  this  purpose, 
might  probably  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
properties  of  those  figures ;  which  speculation  continually 
improving,  the  art  also  improved  till  it  laid  daim  to  the 
rankof  a  science. 

Geometry,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  science  of  ex- 
tension, or  extended  things,  that  is,  of  lines,  superficies, 
and  solids.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  of 
the  Egyptians  being  the  inventors  of  Geometry,  the  &ct 
has  been  disputed,  and  the  honour  given,  by  very  respect- 
able authors,  to  the  Hebrews.  There  is,,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  their  ancient  mo-, 
narchical  state,  were  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  1^  gone 
deeidiy  into  it,  since  to  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  about 
fire  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christy  and 
who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  hb  life  iii  Egyp(^  was 
attributed  the  invention  of  certain  propositions  in  Euclid^ 
particularly  the  47th  of  the  first  book,  which  is  called  after 
his  name,  the  ^  Pythagorean  theorem,"  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  offered  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  great  learning  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  was  not  geometrical. 

From  Egypt,  geometry,  probably  in  its  infiint  state, 
passed  over  into'  Greece ;  for  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who 
flourished  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  before  Christy 
was  reported  to  be  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  who,  coming  in- 
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to  Egypt,  transferred  geometry  from  tkenoe  into  Greece. 
He  is  said  to  have  discovered  several  of  the  propositions 
of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Elements  which  go  under 
the  name    of  Euclid.     Aiier  Thales,  came  Pythagoras, 
already  cited,  who  first  of  all  abstracted  geometry  from 
matter,  and  made   many  discoveries.       Nert  flourished 
Anaxagoras,  HippocrBtes,  and  many  others,  till  we  come 
to  Plato,  than  whom  no  one  shed  a  greater  lustre  on 
the  msdiematical  sdences;   he  made  many  considerable 
additions  to  geometry,  and  upon  the  entrance  to  his  acar 
demy,  the  inscription  **  Let  no  one  unacquainted  with  geo- 
metry enter,"  was  written.     The  fifth  book  of  the  Elements 
js  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  Eudoxus ;  and  to 
Aristeus,  Isidore,  4Uid  Hypsides,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
books  of  the  solid  geometry.     After  these  Euclid  came, 
who  collected  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  others,  dis- 
posed them  into  order,  in  many  respects  improved  tbem, 
and  left  those  Elements,  by  whidi^  in  some  shape  or  other, 
die  youth  of  every  succeeding  generation,  fix>ra  that  time 
to  this,  have  been  instructed  in  maihematics.     Eudid  died 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

The  next  to  Euclid  of  the  d:ncieDt  writers,  whose  works 
are  extant,  is  ApoUonius  Pergeus,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  a  century  later  than  £u- 
did.    The  third  ancient  Geometer,  whose  writings  remain, 
is  Archimedes  of  Syracuse^  who  was  celebrated  at  the  same 
time  with  ApoUonius ;  to  the  works  of  this  great  man  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.      We  might  mention 
many  other  names  of  great  celebrity  among  the  Gre^s, 
which  have  been  immortalized  by  their  skill  in  andent  Geo- 
metry. This  people  continued  their  attention  to  the  sciences, 
properly  so  called,  even  afl^r  they  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Romans.      Whereas  their    conquerors  were   so  little 
acquainted  with  this  science,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
time  of  their  republic,  that  they  commonly  gave  the  name 
of  mathematidans  to  those  who  pursued  the  chimeras  ot 
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judicial  astrology.  Nor  were  they  more  disposed  to  culti- 
vate geometry,  it  will  be  readily  imagined,  during  the 
decline,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  case 
was  different  with  the  Greeks,  among  whom  we  find  many 
excellent  geometers  since  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era^  and  even  after  the  translation  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Ptolemy  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  we  are 
in  possession  of  the  works  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Theodosius ;  of  the  Commentary 
of  Eutocius  the  Ascalonite,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  on  Archimedes'  mensuration  of  a  circle ;  and 
of  a  Commentary  on  Euclid  by  Proclus,  who  flourished 
still  later. 

The  inundation  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  a  preceding  chapter,  was  as  unfavour- 
able to  geometry  as  to  the  other  sciences ;  and  the  few 
who  even  dared  to  apply  themselves  to  it,  were  calumniaied 
as  magicians.     A  gleam  of  light,  however,  soon  appeared, 
^        and  in  those  times  of  European  darkness,  the  Arabians 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  became  distinguished  as  the 
guardians   and  promoters  of  science ;  and  fix>m  the  ninth 
^       to  the  fourteenth  century,  they  produced  many  astrono- 
^       mers,  geometers,  geographers,  &c. ;    from  whom  the  ma- 
thematical sciences  were  again  received  into  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  foux- 
teenth  century.     Afler  this  period,  many  editions  of  Euclid, 
and  many  commentaries  on  his  Elements,  were  published. 

At  the  revival  of  letters,  there  were  few  Europeans  capa- 
ble of  translating  and  commenting  on  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient Geometers,  and  the  science  of  Geometry  made  little 
progress  till  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  who  published  hi& 
Geometry  in  16S7 ;  but  from  that  period  to  the  present^  it 
has  abounded  with  votaries  in  almost  all  civiliased  nations, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  province  of  Geometry  is  almost  infinite :  few  of  our 
ideas  but  may  be  represented  to  the  imagination  by  lines, 
by  means  of  which  they  become  of  geometrical  consider"- 
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aticm;  it  bein^  geometry  alone  that  makes  comparisons, 
and  finds  the  relations^  of  lines.  Astronomy,  muric,  me- 
chanics, optics,  and  in  short  all  the  sciences  which  consider 
things  susceptible  of  more  or  less,  may  be  referred  to 
geometry;  for  all  speculative  truths,  consisting  only  in  the 
relations  of  things,  may  be  referred  to  lines.  Consequences 
may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  these  consequences,  again, 
being  rendered  sensible  by  lines,  they  become  permanent 
objects,  which  may  be  constantly  exposed  to  a  rigorous 
attention  and  examination ;  and  thus  we  have  opportunities 
hoA.  of  enquiring  into  their  certainty,  and  pursuing  them 
farther.  « 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  elementary  treatises 
on  this  science,  we  may  observe,  that  Geometry  is  founded 
on  certain  axioms,  or  self-evident  truths,  which  none  can 
deny,  or  &il  of  understanding,  and  it  is  introduced  by  de- 
finitions of  the  various  objects  whidi  it  contemplates,  and 
the  properties  of  which  it  investigates  and  demonstrates ; 
such  as  points,  lines,  angles,  figures,  surfaces,  and  solids, 
lines  are  considered  as  straight  or  right,  and  curved ;  and 
in  their  relation  to  one  another,  either  as  inclined  or  paral- 
lel, or  perpendicular  to  other  lines,  or  to  certain  given  sur- 
faces.    Angles  are  considered  either  as  right,  or  acute,  or 
obtuse ;  or  external,  internal,  vertical,  &c.     Figures  are 
investigated  by  considering  their  boundaries,  as  triangles^ 
which  in  relation  to  their  sides  are  equilateral,  isosceles  and 
scalene];  and  in  referoice  to  their  angles,  they  are  either 
right-^aiigled,  obtuse-angledy  or  acute-angled,  as  guaAikt^e- 
raiSf  which  comprehend  the  parallelogram,  including  the 
rectangle  and  square,  the  rhombus  and  rhomboid,  and  the 
trapezium ;  as  muUilateral^  including  all  other  many-sided 
figures ;  as  circles ;  and  as  solids^  including  the  "prism,  par- 
allelepipedon,  cube,.p3rramid,  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  and 
the  firustra  of  the  latter. 

In  enumerating  some  of  the  elementary  treatises  of  Geo- 
metry, we  shall  observe,  that  to  those  persons  who  unite 
patiei^  attention  with  a  true  taste  for  the  ancient  method  of 
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demonsiration,  we  may,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  writers  of  considerable  reputation,  recommend 
as  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  on  this  subject, 

'<  The  Eleoients  of  Euclid,"  viz.  the  first  six  books,  to« 
gether  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  The  errors  of  Theon, 
and  others,  are  corrected,  and  some  of  Euclid's  demonstra- 
tions are  restored.  Also  the  book  of  Euclid's  data,  in  like 
manner  corrected,  by  Robert  Simson,  M •  D.  Emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  8vo. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed,  <*  The  Elements,"  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  respect  superficies,  numbers,  and.  solids.  The  first 
four  books  treat  of  planes  only ;  die  fiflh,  of  the  proportions 
of  magnitudes  in  general;  the  sixth,  of  the  proportion  of 
plane  figures ;  the  seventh^  eighth,  [and  ninth,  give  us  the 
fundamental  properties  of  numbers;  the  tenth  contains 
the  theory  of  commensurable  and  incommensurable  lines 
and  spaces;  the  eleventh,  and  the  following  four  books, 
treat  of  the  doctrine  of  solids.  Of  these  fifleen  books,  the 
first  six,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  are  not  only  the 
most  important,  but  those  which  are  generally  considered 
as  the  elementary  parts  of  science. 

Dr.  Simson  has  added  to  the  eight  books  of  geometry, 
Euclid's  data,  which  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  books  that 
have  been  written  by  the  ancient  geometricians,  to  facilitate 
and  promote  the  method  of  resolution  and  analysis.  Some 
curious  and  valuable  geometrical,  notes  are  subjoined.  In 
tlie  third,  and,  we  believe,  all  the  following  editions,  is  a 
short  but  masterly  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  entitled 
<*  Elements  of  plane  and  spherical  Trigonometry."  The 
edition  from  which  we  write,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh^ 
and  is  uncommonly  accurate.  There  is,  besides  this,  a 
beautifiil  edition  in  quarto,  but  without  the  trigonometry, 
printed  by  Foulis. 

Editions  of  the  same  work,  by  Cunn,  Tacquet,  Stone, 
Whbton,  and  De  Chales,  have  considerable  merit     The 
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best  e£tion  of  De  Chales  is  that  published  in  1748>  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Asbby. 

To  Cunn's  edition  is  added,  a  treatise  on  the  construc- 
tion of  logarithms.  -  Andrew  Tacquet,  a  learned  Jestut, 
has  subjoined  to  his  edition  select  theorems  from  the  works 
of  the  great  Archimedes.  The  edidons  by  De  Chales  and 
Whiston  are  chiefly  valuable  in  having  shown  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  theorems  in  geometry  to  practical  pur- 
poses* 

^*  Euclid's  Elements,  the  whole  fifteen  books  compendi- 
ously demonstrated,  with  Archimedes'   theorems  of  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  investigated  by  the  method  of  indivisi- 
bles.     By  Isaac  Barrow^  D.  D.      To  which  is  annexed^ 
Euclid's  data,  and  a  brief  treatise  of  the  r^ular  solids."   By 
Thomas  Haselden,  teacher  of  the  mathematics,  8vo.  1732. 
Of  this  work  the  learned  author  shall  speak  for  himself: 
•*  My  province,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,   ^  was  not  that  of  writ- 
ings the  Elements  of  Geometry  as  I  pleased,  but  of  demon- 
strating, in  as  few  words  as  possibly  I  could,  the  whole 
works  of  Euclid.    As  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  books,  aldiougfa  tliey  do  not  so  nearly  appertain  to 
the  elements  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  as  the  six  pre- 
ceding and  two  subsequent  books,  yet  noneof  the  more  skilfiil 
geometricians  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  they 
are  very  useful  for  geometrical  matters,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  affinity  that  there  is  betweoi  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try, but  also  for  the  knowle<^  of  both  commensurable  and 
incommensurable  magnitudes,  so  exceedingly  necessary  for 
the  doctrine  of  plane  and  solid  figures.     Besides,  I  easily 
persuaded  myself,  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
any  lover  of  these  sciences,  to  have  in  hb  possession  the 
whole  Euclidean  work." 

This,  and  some  of  the  editions  before  mentioned,  are 
only  to  be  purchased  from  second-hand  catalogues;  but  it 
frequendy  happens,  that  a  real  treasure  may  be  thus  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  half^a-crown,  or  less. 

We  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some 
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of  the  abridgments  of  ^*  The  Elements,"  of  which,  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  half  that  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time.  By  many  mathematicians,  these  ' 
abridgments,  usually  known  under  the  title  of  ^*  Elements 
of  Geometry,"  are  treated  with  great  contempt,  as  inducing 
unscientific  notions  in  the  learner's  mind.  By  others,  how- 
ever, and  those  of  no  mean  talents,  it  is  thought  high  time 
to  discard  Euclid's  J^lements,  because  they  assert  that 
science  cannot  be  exibited  in  a  more  disgusting  form  than 
it  is  in  them.  They  farther  contend,  that  **  The  Elements'* 
are  not,  by  any  means,  necessary  to  lay  a  good  fi>undation 
in  mathematics,  and  thaf  few  of  the  eminent  mathematicians 
of  Europe  have  actually  been  initiated  by  the  study  of 
Euclid.  **  Non  nostrum  inter  hos  tantas  componerelites;" 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  mention  some  works  of  con- 
siderable and  deserved  reputation  • 

«  Elements  of  Geometiy,  with  their  application  to  the  - 
mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids  i  to  the  determination 
of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  geometrical  quantities ;  and 
to  the  construction  of  a  great  variety  of  geometrical  pro- 
blems."   By  Tl^mas  Simpson,  F.R.S.    8vo. 

The  demonstrations  made  use  of  in  this  work  are  concise 
and  accurate.  The  treatise  on  the  maxima  and  minima  con- 
sists of  nineteen  theorems,  neatly  demonstrated,  and  well 
calculated  to  give  the  learner  a  proper  taste  for  this  part  of 
science.  And  the  construction  of  the  geometrical  problems 
is  an  usefiil  application  c^  the  elementary  books.  The  edi- 
tion before  me,  which  I  have  read  more  than  once,  and 
which  is  printed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  is  the  third,  1 768 ; 
but  there  have  been  several  since  that  period. 

<<  An  Introduction  to  Geometry :  containing  the  more 
useful  propositions  of  Euclid,  and  other  authors.  Demon- 
strated in  a  dear  and  easy  method,  for  the  use  of  learners/ 
By  William  Payne. 

Of  this  work  we  can  also  speak  with  confidence,  and  will 
venture  to  pronounce  it  a  very  plain  and  usefiil  treatise :  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  learners,  at  a  very 
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early  age.  With  this  introductbD,  we  know,  from  repealed 
experience,  that  children  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  may,  whh- 
but  difficulty,  become  good  geometricians.  The  first  edir 
tion  was  published  in  small  quarto,  1767.  The  second  is 
in  12mo.,  and  was  published  in  1768.  To  this  is  added  a 
neat  introduction  to  mensuration.  The  quarto  generally, 
sells  for  about  35.  6d.  and  the  other  for  2s.  6d..  but  it  is  be- 
coming  scarce,  and  is  rising  in  value. 

*<  Elements  of  Geometry  ;  containing  the  principal  pro- 
positions in  tfie  first  six,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books 
of  Euclid,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.'*  By  John 
Bonnycastle,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich? 
8vo. 

The  number  of  propositions  in  this  veiy  excellent  work, 
is  about  one-fifth  less  than  in  Dr.  Simson's  Elements  of 
Euclid.  The  enumerations  and  demonstrations  are  express- 
ed in  a  more  concise  and  elegant  manner,  winch,  by  persons 
not  particularly  attached  to  the  ancient  mode  of  geometry, 
will  be  thought  an  advantage  to  learners — five  editions  of 
it  have  been  published. 

^*  Geometry  made  Easy ;  or  a  new  and  methodical  Ex- 
planation of  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  Containing  a  veiy 
easy  commentary  on  the  first  six,  and  the  last  five  books  of 
Euclid,  &a  &c.  Sec.  To  wfaidi  is  added,  an  entire  new, 
curious,  and  exact  method  of  exhibiting,  in  miniature, 
the  various  kinds  of  solids,  and  their  secti<»6,  by  schemes, 
cut  out  of  pasteboards,"  &c.  By  John  Lodge  Cowley* 
8vo. 

Mr.  Cowley  makes  use  of  the  a^braic  mode  of  reaaonii^ : 
his  propositions  are  neatly  demonstrated,  and  the  method  he 
has  introduced  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
several  solids  and  sections  of  bodies,  by  pasteboard,  folded 
up  in  the  forms  of  those  solids,  has,  by  persons  of  eminence, 
been  thought  of  considerable  use  in  assisting  the  ideas  of 
learners.  Another  edition  of  this  work,  with  improvements, 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Jones,  Holbom. 

An  Appendix  to  the  last*mentioned  work,   4to.,   beside 
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that  of  facilkating  the  study  of  Euclid's  Elements,  has  this 
advantage^  that  it  is  capable  of  showing  workmen  how  these 
solids  are  to  be  made;  and  in  what  manner  they  may  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  making  modeb  of  them,  by  lines 
drawn  on  paper. 

<<  The  Royal  Road  to  Geometry ;  and  fiuniliar  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Mathematics."     By  Thomas  Malton.     8vo. 

This  work  comprehends  every  thing  that  b  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  the- learner  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
geometry.  The  first  part  contains  the  elements  of  geometry . 
the  theory  of  mensuration ;  and  a  demonstration  of  some 
properties  of  ellipses.  In  the  second,  the  author  has  insert* 
ed  the  problems  of  Euclid's  Elements,  with  others  sdected 
from  various  writers ;  and  an  appendix  on  the  construction 
of  ellipses ;  proportional  scales,  and  line  of  chords  with 
problems  illustrating  their  use. 

<<  Elements  of  Geometry ;  containing  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  with  two  books  on  tiie  Geometry  of  Solids.  To 
which  are  added.  Elements  of  plane  and  spherical  Trigono- 
metry.'* By  John  Flayfiur,  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  -  8vo. 

The  four  first  books  and  the  sixth  are^  with  very  few  ex. 
ceptions,  the  same  as  in  the  edition  of  Euclid,  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bert ISmson  before  mentioned.  In  the  fifth,  the  author 
makes  use  of  an  algebraic  noti^on.  The  seventh  book 
contains  sdid  geometry,  but  not  Euclid's.  The  rectificaticm 
and  quadrature  of  the  circle  are  discussed  in  the  eighth 
book.  Mr.  Playfair  has  by  this  work  shown  himself  an 
accurate  writer  and  an  excellent  reasoner. 

^^  Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry."  By  John  Leslie^  F.R.S.E.  This  work, 
the  author  informs  us,  is  only  part  of  a  plan  which  he  has  in 
contemplation^  and  which  may  be  comprised  in  five  volumes* 
Of  these,  the  second  is  intended  to  treat  of  the  geometry  of 
curve  lines,  the  intersection  of  planes,  and  the  properties  of 
solids,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  the  calcula* 
tion  of  spherical  triangles,  with  the  elements  of  perspective 
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and  projection.  The  thixd  volume  will  be  devoted  to  Alge- 
bra, which  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  short  tract  on  the  prind- 
pies  of  Arithmetic  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  will 
embrace  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  .their 
prmcipal  applications. 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  speaking  of  his  reasons  for  introducing' to 
public  notice  a  new  treatise  of  Geometry,  says,  "  We 
should  form  a  wrong  estimate^  did  we  consider  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  with  all  its  merits,  a  finished  production.  That 
admirable  work  was  composed  when  geometry  was  making 
its  most  rapid  advances,  and  new  prospects  were  opening 
on  every  side.  No  wonder  that  its  structure  should  appear 
loose  and  defective.  In  adapting  it.  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  science,  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  carefiilly  to  retain 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  but  have  sought  to  enlarge  the 
basis,  and  to  dispose  the  accumulated  materials  into  a  regu- 
lar and  compact  system.  By  simplifying  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement, I  presume  that  I  have  materially  abridged  the 
labour  of  the  student.  The  numerous  additions  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  text^  so  far  firom  retarding  wiU  rather 
facilitate  his  progress,  by  rendering  more  continuous  the 
chain  of  demonstration." 

Mr.  Leslie  farther  adds,  tliat  the  view  which  hehas  ^ven 
of  the  nature  of  Proportion  in  the  fifth  book,  will,  he  ex-^ 
pects,  contribute  to  remove  the  chief  difficulties  attending 
that  important  subject  The  sixth  book,  which  exhibits  the 
application  of  the  doc^trine  of  ratios,  contains  a  copious  se- 
lection  of  propositions,  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
which  pave  the  way  to  the  higher  branches  of  Geometry,  or 
lead  immediately  to  valuable  practical  results. 

In  the  part  devoted  to  Geometrical  Analysis,  the  first  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  the  choic^t  problems,  rising  above 
each  other  in  gradual  succession.  The  second  and  third 
books  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  researches  t)f  the 
ancient  Analysis.  Of  Mr.  Leslie's  Trigonometry,  we  shall 
speak  &rther  on.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describ- 
ing the  contents  of  Mr.  Leslie's  work ;  but,  after  all,  it  does 
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not  appear  so  well  adapted  to  beginners  as  many  of  the 
others  which  have  been  mentioned  before ;  and  should,  per- 
haps, be  considered  rather  as  a  second,  than  a  first  book 
for  those  who  are  studying  the  scieifce  without  the  aid  of  an 
instructor. 

One  of  the  latest  worics  of  Geometry  that  have  come  with- 
in our  notice,  is  entitled  <'  Geometria  Legitima,  or  an 
Elementary  System  of  Theoretical  Geometry,  adapted  for 
the  general  nse  of  beginners  in  the  mathematical  Sciences," 
&c.     By  Francis  Reynard. 

The  author  of  this  work  assumes,  that  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  is  a  book  not  calculated  for  schools,  and  particu- 
larly unfit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys,  who  might 
well  begin  a  course  of  geometry,  such  as  is  here  presented 
to  them,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  We  so  &r  agree  with  Mr. 
Reynard,  that  we  would  not,  in  general,  put  Euclid  into 
the  hands  of  very  young  persons ;  yet  we  must  observe,  that 
we  have  known  it  taught  with  success  in  schools,  and  we 
have  witnessed  lads  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  instructed  in  the  ^*  Elements"  only,  able  to  give 
a  satbiactory  account  of  every  step  in  the  demonstrations 
which  they  have  been  called  on  to  perform.  This  we  think 
it  right  to  state,  that  unwarrantable  prejudices  may  not  be 
excited  against  a  book  that  has  been  held  in  deservedly 
high  reputation  so  many  centuries. 

Mr.  Reynard,  in  describing  his  labours,  says,  that  in 
order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  contents,  and  to  give  the 
student  an  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  what  ad- 
vantages he  will  derive,  an  introduction  immediately  pre- 
cedes each  book,  and  by  way  of  exercise,  and  to  try  the 
test  of  the  student's  knowledge,  after  he  has  read  through 
each  book  (of  which  there  are  eight),  there  is  a  suitable 
collection  of  questions,  which  will  give  the  mind  ample 
scope  for  its  exercise,  and  will  afibrd  the  best  criterion  of 
his  industry  and  attention.  Mr.  R.  states  likewise,  that  he 
has  introduced,  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  some  new 
theorems,  and  that  all  the  theorem*;  through  the  work  are 
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demonstrated  by  the  direct  method^  which  be  inw^es  is 
the  safest  way  of  proceeding.  If  it  be  the  sa£est  method, 
we  cannot  help  obsarving,  that  the  reductio  ad  abanidttm 
very  frequently  carries  with  it  a  conrndon  equally  sads&c* 
tory  to  the  mind  with  the  direct  method*  of  proof.  Oar 
author  has  added  at  the  eod,  a  selection  of  miscellaneous 
questions,  chiefly  tdcen  from  different  authors,  some  of 
which  will  demand  the  ingenuity  and  knowledge  €^  the 
skilful  geometrician ;  many  are  likewise  given,  with  an  in- 
tendon  that  he  may,  at  the  ^  same  time,  be  exercised  in 
solving  tliem  analytically.  The  supplementary  quesdons, 
and  the  Questiones  Solvendie  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are 
applicable  to  almost  any  other  work  of  Geometry,  and 
may  be  found  useful  to  those  who  study  this  branch  ci 
science  by  means  of  Sanson's,  or  any  other  Euclid,  or  by 
Simpson's,  Bonnycasde^s,  or  the  other  introdncdons  to 
Geometry. 

<*  The  Elements  of  Hane  Gecmietry;  contaixung  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid,  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Simson,  with 
notes  cridcal  and  explanatory;  to  which  are  added,  book  vii. 
induding  several  important  proposidons  whidi  are  not  in 
Euclid;  book  viii.  consisting  of  Pracdcal  Geometry;  also 
book  ix.  of  Planes  and  their  intersections ;  and  book  x.  of 
the  Geometry  of  Solids.''     By  Thomas  Keith.     1814. 

This  work,  which  has  not  been  Icmg  before  the  public, 
appears  to  be  a  very  excellent  introducdbn  to  mathemadcal 
knowledge.  The  notes  to  the  first  six  books  are  briel^  but 
much  to  the  purpose,  and  such  as  will  assist  the  student  in 
surmoundng  the  litde  difBculdes  that  may  pre^sent  them- 
selves to  him.  They  are  intended  to  elucidate,  improve, 
or  extend  die  text  The  seventh,  the  author  tells  us,  is  an 
expanded  epitome  of  the  theorems  in  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  arranged  in  the  order  which  die  nature  of  die 
subject  appears  to  require:  it  contains  some  propositi<AS 
from  the  tenth,  twelfUi,  and  thirteenth  books  of  Eudid, 
besides  a  number  that  are  not  in  his  work,  some  of  which 
are  from  Pappus,  of  Alexandria.     To  these  are  added,  a 
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few  propositions  relative  to  the  rectification  and  quadrature 
of  the  circle.  ^^  Throughout  the  whole  performance/'  says 
Mr.  Keith,  ^*  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  render  die 
several  subjects  accurate,  plain,  and  intelligible  to  young 
students.  If  the  author  has  succeeded  in  these  particu- 
lars, his  purpose  will  be  answ€sred ;  and  therefore  he  sub- 
mits widiout  apprehension,  to  scientifical  men,  the  result 
of  his  endeavours  to  elucidate  the*doctrine  and  extend  the 
usefulness  of  Euclid's  Elements."  We  give  him  full  credit 
for  his  intentions,  and  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  has 
succeeded. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  review  of  a  great  variety  of  ele- 
mental works  on  the  science  of  geometry,  of  which  any 
one  will  be  sufficient  as  an  introduction  to  that  highly  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge.  .  As,  however,  we  intend 
our  work  for  real  practical  use,  we  shall  offer  a  few  direc- 
tions respecting  the  best  method  of  studying  geometry. 
These  directions  will  apply  to  any  of  the  works  which  have 
been  mentioned. 

In  the  study  of  history,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  branch 
of  the  belles-lettres,  the  student  derives  considerable  plea- 
sure fixHn  the  pursuit,  even  in  its  first  stages.  The  know- 
ledge of  new  fiusts,  the  contemplation  of  the  diversified 
customs  and  manners  of  diflferent  people,  or  of  the  same 
people  in  the  various  stages  of  dvilization,  afford,  at  once, 
amusement  combined  with  instruction. 

The  case  is  different  in  matitematics :  many  a  youtii  has 
taken  Euclid  into  his  hands,  or  perhaps  some  easier  treatise 
on  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  has  read  a  book  or  two, 
without  perceiving  even  the  drifl  of  his  author.     That  such 
should  throw  away  thrir  books  in  disgust  can  be  no  matter 
of  surprise ;  tiiough  it  is  probable,  that,  with  proper  direc- 
tions, they  might  have  become  good  geometricians.     To 
persons  of  this  description,  who  can  derive  no  benefit  from 
instructors,  and  who  have  no  scientific  friend  at  hand  whom 
they  can  consult,  our  work  may  stand  in  the  ste^d  of  a 
living  monitor. 
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In  the  study  of  geometry,  care  must  first  be  taken  to 
commit  perfectly  to  manory,  the  definitions,  axioiD&,  and 
postulates,  because  to  these,  reference  is  perpetually  made. 

The  propositions  are  to  be  carefidly  read  and  thoroughly 
understood.     The  learner  must  not  advance  to  the  second 
till  he  is  sure  that  he  is  master  of  the  first,  and  so  of  the 
rest     After  he  has  thus  gone  throu^  the  first  book,  it 
will  be  an  useful  and  Bighly  adyantageons  exercise,  if  be 
return  and  commit  the  enunciation  of  each  proposition  to 
his  memory,  and  then,  either  having  the  figure  before  him, 
or  drawing  it  out  for  himself,  write  out  a  demonstration  in 
his  own  words.     This  he  cannot  do  without  being  sure  tiiat 
he  understands  what  he  b  about ;  and  till  he  can  do  this, 
he  ought  not  to  leave  a  single  proposition.     Tliis  method, 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  is  to  persons  of  common  capfi- 
cities,  the  best  and  sovest  to  attain  a  well-grounded  know- 
ledge in  geometry.     It  is  that  mode  recommended  by  the 
Latins,    **  Festina  lente;"    slow  at  first,  but  sure.     And 
after  the  two  first  books  are  thus  gone  through,  the  re- 
mainder will  present  to  the  .youth  great  pleasure,  and  but 
few  difficulties. 

The  doctrine  of  ratios  in  the  fifth  book,  may  perhaps  re- 
tard the  learner  awhile :  it  is  treated  of  in  Simson's  Eudid, 
in  a  method  less  easy  than  in  the  several  treatises  of  the 
Elements  of  Geometry  which  w6  have  enumerated,  to  any 
one  of  which  the  reader  of  Eudid  may  be  referred  for  as- 
sistance. In  the  solid  geometry,  if  he  would  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  senses,  which  is  not  absolutdy  necessary,  he  will  do 
well  to  have  Cowley's  figures  before  him. 

The  learner  will  scarcdy  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  geo- 
metrical notes  till  he  is  master  of  the  elements.  Euclid's 
data  in  the  edition  of  Dr.  Simson,  Barrow,  &c.,  the  maxima 
and  minima,  in  that  of  Mr.  Th<»nas  Simpson,  and  the 
other  appendages  to  the  diflerent  treatises  in  this^  sdence, 
will  affi>rd  the  young  geometrician  much  intellectual  plea- 
sure, with  the  expense  of  littie  labour,  if  he  has  laid  a  solid 
foundation  in  the  way  recommended. 
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Thb  pupil  having  made  himself  master  of  the  elementary 
parts  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  will  be  fully  prepared  to 
apply  his  knowledge  in  the  one  of  those  brandies  of  science 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  other.  The  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which  regards 
the  plane  or  common  geometry,  and  that  which  respects 
what  is  usually  denominated  the  higher  geometry,  or  the 
nature  of  curve  lines.  The  first  of  these  is  concerned'  in 
the  algebraical  solutions  of  geometrical  problems,  and  in 
the  investigation  of  theorems  in  geometrical  figures,  by 
means  of  algebraical  investigations  or  demonstrations. 
This  method  of  resolving  geometrical  problems  is,  in  many 
cases,  more  direct  and  easy,  than  that  of  geometrical  ana- 
lysis ;  but  of  course  the  solution  in  this  way,  depends  upon 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  expressing 
geometrical  magnitudes,  as  well  as  their  mutual  positions 
and  relations,  by  algebraical  notation ;  that  is,  a  line  is  re- 
presented by  a  single  letter,  a  rectangle  by  the  product  of 
two  letters,  expressing  its  sides,  a  rectangular  parallelepi- 
})edon  by  the  product  of  three  letters ;  two  of  which  will 
represent  the  superficies  of  the  base,  and  the  other  its  per- 
pendicular altitude :  thus,  if  a  and  h  represent  the  sides  of 
a  rectangle,  then  a  x^b  or  a  b  will  represent  the  super- 
ficies ;  then  if  a  prism  be  erected  on  that  superficies,  whose 
altitude  is  denoted  by  r,  the  solid  contents  will  be  ex- 
liressed  byaxbxcQtabc.  The  opposite  position  of 
straight  lines  may  be  expressed  by  the  signs  x  and  — , 
and  segments  of  lines  may  be  denoted  by  letters  with  these 
signs  prefixed,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  the  following  general  observ- 
ations should  be  attended  to.  When  any  geometrical 
problem  is  proposed  for  algebraical  resolution,  we  must,  in 
the  first  place,  describe  a  figure  dmt  shall  represent  the 
parts  or  conditions  of  the  problem ;  then,  having  consi- 
dered the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  figure  •  must  be  pre- 
pared for  solution,  if  necessary,  by  producing  and  drawing 
such  lines  as  appear  most  conducive  to  that  purpose.  Then 
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the  lines  known  and  unknown  are  to  be  represented  by 
proper  qrmbols,  and  the  operation  to  be  proceeded  on,  by 
observing  the  relation  which  the  several  parts  have  to  each 
other.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  drawing  the 
lines,  and  selecting  the  most  proper  quantities  to  substitute 
for  them,  so  as  always  to  bring  out  the  most  simple  and 
direct  conclusions.  The  following  general  directions,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Algebra  and  Select  Exercises  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpson,  are  given  and  referred  Xo  by  almost  all 
English  writers  on  this  subject. 

1.  In  preparing  the  figure,  by  drawing  lines,  let  them  be 
either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  other  lines  in  the  figure, 
or  so  as  to  form  similar  triangles;  and  if  an  angle  be  given, 
let  the  perpendicular  be  opposite  to  that  angles  and  fall 
from  the  end  of  the  given  line,  if  possible. 

2.  In  selecting  proper  quantities  for  substitution,  let  those 
be  chosen,  whether  required  or  no^  which  lie  nearest  the 
known  or  given  parts  of  the  figure,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  next  adjacent  parts  may  be  expressed,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  surds,  by  addition  and  subtraction  only.  Thus^ 
if  the  problem  were  to  find  the  perpendicular  of  a  plane 
triangle,  fi*om  the  three  sides  given,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  substitute  for  one  of  the  segments  of  the  base^  than  for 
the  perpendicular,  though  that  be  the  quantity  required ; 
because  tiie  whole  base  being  f^ven,  the  other  segment  will 
be  given,  or  expressed,  by  subtraction  only,  and  so  the  fimd 
equation  will  come  out  a  simple  one;  from  whence  the  s^- 
ments  being  known,  the  perpendicular  is  easily  found  by 
common  arithmetic ;  whereas,  if  that  perpendicular  were 
first  sought,  both  the  segments  would  be  surd  quantities, 
and  the  final  equation  a  quadratic  one. 

3.  Where,  in  any  problem,  there  are  two  lines  or  quan- 
tities alike  related  to  other  parts  of  the  figure  or  problem, 
the  best  way  is  to  make  use  of  neither  of  them,  but  to  sub- 
stitute for  their  sum,  their  rectangle,  or  the  sum  of  their 
alternate  quotients,  or  for  some  line  or  lines  in  die  figure^ 
to  which  they  both  have  tiie  same  relation. 
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4.  If  the  f^rea,  or  the  perimeter  of  a  figure,  be  given,  or 
such  parts  of  it  as  have  but  a  remote  relation  to  the  parts 
required,  it  will  be  sometimes  of  use  to  assume  another 
figure  similar  to  the  proposed  one,  of  which  one  side  is  unity, 
or  some  other  known  quantity,  whence  the  other  parts  of 
the  figure  may  be  found,  and  an  equation  obtained. 

The  writers  on  this  branch  of  science  are  numerous,  to 
several  of  which  we  have  already  referred.  In  Simpson's 
Algebra,  and  the  second  part  of  his  Select  Exercises,  there 
are  a  good  number  of  Problems.  A  few  pages  of  Mr. 
Frend's  Algebra  are  devoted  to  it,  but  these  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  give  the  pupil  an  insight  into  the  subject  In 
the  second  volume  of  Mr,  Bonnycastle's  large  work  on 
Algebra,  will  be  found  a  variety  of  problems  relating  to 
plane  geometry,  and  also  to  the  doctrine  of  curves.  Almost 
all  the  volumes  of  the  "  Ladies'  Diary,"  and  the  *f  Mathe- 
matical Repository,"  by  Mr.  Leybourn,  will  flimbh  the 
mathematical  student  with  abundance  of  work,  from  the 
easiest  to  the  abstrusest  problems.  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  "  Ladies'  Diary,"  from  1704  to  1773,  were 
selected  and  publbhed  in  five  volumes,  by  Dr.  Hutton,  in 
1 775«  To  which  the  learned  editor  added  a  sixth  volume, 
entitled  ^  Miscellanea  Mathematica,"  consisting  of  a  large 
collection  of  curious  mathematical  problems,  and  their  so^ 
lutioDs,  &c.  Mr  Leyboum's  Mathematical  Repository  con* 
sists  of  three  volumes,  12mo. 

The  mathematical  student  will  find  an  advantage  in  pos* 
sessing  Hutton's,  or  Barlow's  Dictionary,  or  Nicholson's 
^^  British  Encyclopedia  f  or,  above  all,  the  great  national 
work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rees,  entitled  "  The  New  Cyclo^ 
pedia." 
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MATHEMATICS,  Continued. 

Trigonometry— History  of  this  branch  of  Science  — Ancient  writers 
on  Trigonometry :  Theodosius  —  Menelaus  —  Ptolemy  —  Pkirback 

—  Regiomontanus  —  Copernicus  — Maurolicus  — Rheticus  —  Otho 

—  Pitiscus  —  Cluvius  —  Cleuen  —  Napier — Briggs — Gunter  —  Tri- 
gonometry, on  what  founded — Methods  of  invesdgadng  its  principles 

—  Practical  rules. »-  Modem  authors :  Martin  —  Ashworth  —  Sim- 
son  —  Simpson  ->-  Vince  —  Leslie — Woodhouae  — •  Bonnycastle  — 
Keith  —  Kelly,  and  Walker. 

1  HE  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle 
whether  plane  or  spherical,  is  called  plane  or  spherical 
Trigonometry.  This  is  an  art  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  especially  in  navigation,  surveying, 
levelling,  dialling,  and  geography.  By  means  of  trigono- 
metry, we  come  to  know  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  planets,  and  even  the  sun :  their  distances  from 
us,  and  from  one  another :  their  motions  and  several  occult- 
ations  and  eclipses.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  this  art 
was  cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge, though  no  records  have  been  lefl  us,  by  which  we 
can  trace  it  to  a  higher  age  than  that  of  Hipparchus,  who 
flourished  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  asra;  and  who  is  reported  by  Theon, 
in  bis  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  to  have  writ- 
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« 

t^i  a  work,  in  twelve  books,  on  the  cbotds.  of  circular  arcs, 
which  was  no  doubt  a  treatise  on  Trigonometry.  The 
earliest  igxisting  work  on  the  subject,  is  die  Spherics  of 
Theodosius,  a  native  of  Tripoli,  in  Bithynia,  who,  iii  the 
times  of  Cicero  and  Pompey,  collected  the  scattered  prin- 
ciples of  science,  which  had  been  discovered  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  formed  them  into  a  regular  treatise,  in  three 
books,  containing  a  variety  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful 
propositions  relating  to  the  sphere,  arranged  and  demon- 
strated with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance,  after  the  manner 
of  Euclid's  Elements.  The  first  of  these  books  contained 
twenly-two  propositions;  the  second  twenty-three;  and  the 
third  fourteen.  They  were  translated  by  the  Arabians  out 
of  the  original  Greek,  into  their  own  language ;  from  which, 
the  work  Was  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Venice* 
The  Arabic  version  was  found  afterwards  to  be  very  defec- 
tive, and  a  more  complete  edition  was  published  in  Gredc 
and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1558.  De  Chales  printed  it  in  his 
Cursus  Mathematicus.  The  edition  most  generally  refer- 
red to  at  this  time,  is  that  by  Dr.  Barrow,  published  in  1675, 
illustrated  and  demonstrated  in  a  new  and  concise  method. 
There  is  a  good  Oxford  edition,  in  8vo.,  1 709. 

The  next  of  the  Greek  writers,  after  Theodosius,  who 
has  professedly  treated  on  this  subject,  is  Menelaus,  an  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  books  ^  On  Spherics,'^  which 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic 
language.  A  Latin  version  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Paris,  by  Father  Mersenne,  in  1664,  with  corrections,  res- 
torations, and  additional  propositions.  The  Spherics  of 
Menelaus  contain,  besides  the  first  principles  of  the  science, 
a  number  of  propositions  of  a  more  difficult  kind.  Dn 
Halley  prepared  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  which  was 
publi^ed  in  Svo.,  1758,  by  Costard,  the  author  of  the 
<<  History  of  Astronomy."     Menelaus  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  author  of  aaoAer  work  on  the  mibtensesy  or  claordsy  of 
circular  ares^  being,  probably,  a  treatise  on  the  ancknt 
method  of  constructing  trigonometrical  tables,  which  has 
not  come  down  to  the  modems*  This  loss  has  been  repair- 
ed in  a  good  measure  by  Ptolemy,  who,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Almagest,  published  early  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  has  given  a  table  of  arcs  and  their  diords,  to  every 
half  degree  of  the  semicircle,  in  the  formation  of  which  he 
divides  the  radius  and  the  arc  whose  chord  b  equal  to  ra- 
dius, each  into  sixty  equal  parts ;  and  ihea  estimates  all 
other  arcs  by  sixtieths  of  that  arc,  and  the  chords  by  six- 
tieths of  that  chord,  or  of  the  radius.  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  be«i  the  author  of  the  proposition  ^*  that  the  rectangle 
of  the  two  diagonals  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a 
drcle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  of  its  opposite 
sides." 

After  Ptolemy,  and  his  commentator  Tbeon,  little  more 
is  known  on  this  subject,  till  about  the  dose  of  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ,  when  the  ancient  method  of  computing 
by  the  chords  was  changed  for  that  of  sines,  which  was 
£rst  introduced  into  the  science  by  the  Arabians,  who  far* 
nished  the  several  axioms  and  theorems,  which  are  at  present 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  as  it  is  now 
taught.  Tlie  Arabians,  though  acquainted  with  the  decimal 
scale  of  Arithmetic,  did  not  in  their  trigonometry  deviate 
from  the  Greeks  in  the  sexagesimal  division  of  the  radius, 
'<^hich  continued  in  use  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Purback,  a  German,  constructed  a  table  of  sines 
to  a  division  of  the  radius,  into  600,000  equal  parts,  and 
computed  them  for  every  ten  minutes,  in  parts  of  this  radius 
by  decimal  notation.  This  project  was  carried  on  by  Rcgi- 
omontanus,  his  pupil  and  friend,  who  computed  a  table  of 
sines,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant  to  the  radius,  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  100,000  parts. 

Shortly  afl:er  this,  several  other  mathematicians  contri* 
buted  to  the  advancement  of  this  science^  among  whom  was 
Werner,   of  Nuremburg,  and  Copernicus,  the  illustrious 
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restorer  of  the^rue  system  of  the  world,  who  wrote  a  brief 
treatise  on  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry^  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  construction  of  the  canon  of  chords,  which  tract, 
ti^ethcr  with  a  table  of  sines,  and  their  differences,  for  every 
ten  minutes  of  the  quadrant,  is  inserted  in  his  Reoolutiones 
orbium  adesitum  published  in  1543.  Ten  years  after  this, 
Erasmus  Rheinold  published  his  table  of  Tangents,  and 
about  the  same  time,  Maurolicus  published  a  Table  of  Se- 
cants. The  last-named  author  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able mathematicians  of  his  time.  He  was  r^arded  by  his 
learned  contemporaries  as  a  second  Archimedes,  and  was 
author  of  many  very  admirable  works. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  which  had  then 
appeared,  was  a  treatise,  in  two  parts,  by  Vieta,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1579;  in  the  first  part  of  which  he  has  given  a 
table  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  for  every  minute  of 
the  quadrant,^  to  radius  of  100,000  with  their  differences; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  quadrant,  the  tai^ents  and  se- 
cants are  extended  to  eight  or  nine  places  of  figures.     They 
are  arranged  like  the  present  tables.     The  second  part  ^ 
the  volume  contains,  besides  a  regular  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  tables,  a  compendious  treatise  on  plane  and 
sphericid  trigonometry,  with  their  application  to  a  varie^ 
of  curious  subjects  in  geometry,  mensuration,  &c.,  as  like- 
wise a  number  of  particulars  relating  to  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  the  duplication  of  the  cube  and  such  like  prob- 
lems.    This  work  of  Vieta  is  said  to  be  extremely  rare. 
It  may  be  observed,  though  not  strictly  connected  with 
trigonometry,  that  Vieta  gave  in  this  work  computations  of 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  sine  of  one  minute,  to  several  places 
of  figures,  by  which  he  found  that  the  sine  of  one  minute 
is  somewhere 

Between  2908881959 
And         2908882056; 

and  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  being  1000,  &c,  the  peri- 

L  L  4 
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meter    of   the    inscribed  and  circumscribed   potygoB  of 
393^216  sides  will  be  as  follows;  the 

Perimeter  of  the  inscribed  polygcm  31415926535 
_____  circumscribed  —  314159265379 

and  of  course  that  the  circamference  of  the  circle  lies  be- 
tween those  two  numbers.     See  Mensuration. 

George  Joachim  Rheticus,  a  pupil  of  Copamicns,  is  the 
next  writer  to  be  noticed  on  this  subject.  He  formed  the 
design  of  computing  tlie  trigonometrical  canon  for  every  ten 
seconds  of  the  quadrant,  to  fifteen  places  of  decimals ;  he 
was  abley  however,  to  accomplish  only  that  part  of  it  re- 
lating to  the  sines  and  co-sines.  The  work  was  finished  by 
Valentine  Otho,  his  disciple,  and  puUished  under  the  title 
of  **  Opus  Palatinum  de  Triangulis,*'  in  1596.  In  this 
work,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  an  entire  taUe  of  sines, 
tangents,  and  secants,  for  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant, 
to  ten  places  of  decimals  with  their  difierences.  These  tables 
were  afterwards  corrected  by  Bartholomew  Pitiscus,  and 
he  published  his  edition  under  the  title  of  ^^  Thesaurus 
Mathematicus,''  in  1613.  Previously  to  this,  Philip  Lans- 
berg  published  his  ^'  Geometria  Triangulorum,'*  in  four 
books,  with  the  usual  tables,  and  Hitiscus  had  likewise  given 
to  the  world,  in  1599,  his  own  work  on  Trigonometry, 
which  was  reckoned  a  very  complete  work,  both  with  re- 
spect .to  the  correctness  of  .the  tables,  and  its  numerous 
practical  applications. 

Christopher  Cluvius,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works 
printed  at  Mentz,  1612,  in  five  volumes,  folio,  has  given  an 
ample  treatise  on  trigonometry,  with  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
and  secants,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to  seven 
places  of  decimals. 

Ludolph  van  Ceulen,  a  Dutch  mathematician,  published, 
ul>out  the  year  1600,  his  well  known  treatise  ^^  De  drculo 
et  adscriptis,"  &c.,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  properties  of 
lines  drawn  in  and  about  a  cirde^  and  especially  of  chords. 
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with  the  construction  of  the  canon  of  sines.  Francis  van 
Schooten,  in  1627)  publbhed,  at  Amsterdam,  a  table  of 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  for  every  minute  of  the  qua- 
drant to  seven  places,  which  has  been  esteemed  a  very  ac- 
curate work. 

These  are  the  principal  writers  on  Trigonometry,  and 
the  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  before  the  change 
that  was  made  in  the  subject  by  the  introduction  of  the  lo- 
garithmic calculus,  which  was  first  employed  in  this  science 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
inventor,  the  celebrated  Baron  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  in 
Scotland,  who,  in  1614*,  published  his  work  entitled  ^*  Mi- 
rifici  Lc^arithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,''  which  contains 
the  logarithms  of  numbers,  and  the  logarithmic  sines,  tan- 
gents, and  secants,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to- 
gether with  the  description  and  use  of  the  tables.     But  the 
person  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  for  the  new  and 
mora  advantageous  form  which  the  mode  of  computation 
has  since  assumed,  is  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  first  proposed,  both  to  the  public  in  his  lectures^ 
and  to  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  doctrine  himseli^  the 
improvement  in  the  system  of  these  numbers,  which  consists 
in  making  the  radix  of  the  system  10,  instead  of  2.71828, 
&c.  as  was  done  by  Napier ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
changing  them  from  the  hyperbolic  to  the  present  common, 
or  tabular  logarithms.     In  1624,  Mr.  Briggs  published  bis 
^^  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,"  which  contains  the  logarithms 
of  all  the  numbers  firom  1  to  20,000  and  from  90,000  to 
1 00,000  to  fifteen  places  of  figures.     This  table  was  com- 
pleted by  Adrian  Valcq,  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  who  cal- 
culated the  seventy  intermediate  chiliads,  and  republbhed 
the  *^  Arithmetica  Logarithmetica,"  at  that  place^  witii  these 
additional  numbers,  in  which  state  it  contained  the  loga- 
rithms of  all  numbers  firom  1  to  100,000  to  ten  places  of 
decimals,  together  with  a  table  of  logarithmic  sines,  tan- 
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gcntSf  and  secaats,  to  the  same  extent,  for  every  mimite  of 
the  quadrant 

Mr.  Briggs  completed  a  table  of  logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents  for  the  hundredth  part  of  every  degree,  to  fourteen 
places  of  decimals,  together  with  a  table  of  natural  sines  for 
the  same  parts  to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tangents  and  se- 
cants of  the  same  to  ten  places,  with  an  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole;  which  work  was  likewise  printed  at 
Gouda  by  Valcq,  in  16SS,  and  upon  his  death  a  preface  to 
it  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Heniy  Gdlibrand,  who  added  to  it 
the  application  of  logarithms,  to  plane  and  sphmcal  trigo- 
nometry, which  he  published  in  the  same  year  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Trigonoftietria  Britannica."  Valcq  at  the  same 
time  published  his  «own  great  work,  entitled  **  Trigonome- 
tria  Artificialis,"  which  ocmtains  the  logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents  of  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  to  ten  places 
of  figures,  besides  the  index,  and  the  Ic^arithms  of  the  first 
twenty  thousand  numbers,  to  the  same  number  of  places, 
with  the  diffisrences  of  each;  the  whole  being  preceded  by 
a  full  description  of  the  tables,  and  the  application  of  them 
to  some  of  the  principal  problems  in  plane  and  spherical 
Trigonometry.  Several  smaller  tables  of  these  logarithms 
were  also  published  about  this  time  by  Gunter,  Wingate, 
and  others.  Gunter,  it  should  be  noticed,  first  applied  the 
logarithms  of  numbers,  tc^ether  with  those  of  the  sines  and 
tangents,  to  a  ruler,  in  the  form  of  a  two  foot  scale,  which 
is  still  known  by  his  name;  by  which  proportions  in  trigo- 
nometry, navigation,  and  other  subjects,  may  be  performed 
to  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  for  many  practical  pur- 
poses, by  the  mere  application  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

The  common  logarithmic  canon  was  first  reduced  to  its 
most  convenient  form  by  Mr.  John  Newton,  in  his  "  Tri- 
gonometria  Britannica,*'  printed  in  1658,  which  contains 
the  logiurithms  of  the  first  100,000  numbers  to  8  places  of 
decimals,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  our 
tables  at  present,  as  also  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tai^ents 
to  the  same  extent.*    The  greater  part  of  these  tables  are 
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superseded  by  those  of  a  later  date,  some  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  sequel 

Trigonometry,  or  the  resolution  of  triangles,  is  founded 
upon  the  mutual  proportions  whicK  subsist  between  the 
sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  which  proportions  are  known 
by  finding  the  relations  between  the  radius  of  a  circle^  and 
certain  other  lines  drawn  in  and  about  the  cirde^  denomi- 
nated chords,  sines,  tangents,  secants,  &c. ,  We  have  seen 
that  the  ancients  performed  their  trigonometry  by  means 
of  chords,  which  have  been  long  since  abandoned  for  the 
use  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants. 

The  proportion  of  the  sines,  tangents,  &c.  to  their  radius 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  common  cur  natural  numbers, 
which  constitute  what  are  called  the  tables  of  natural  sines, 
tangents,  and  secants.     Sometimes  it  is  expressed  in  loga- 
rithms, being  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  sines,  tangents. 
Sec     These  last  constitute  the  table  of  artificial  sines,  tan- 
gents, secants,  &c.':  and  sometimes  tiie  proportion  is  not 
expressed  in  numbers ;  but  the  several  sines,  tangents,  See. 
are  actually  laid  down  upon  certain  scales.     In  trigonome- 
try, as  the  angles  are  measured  by  arcs  of  a  circle  described 
about  the  angular  point,  so  the  whole  circumference  of  tiie 
circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  860  parts,  called  de- 
grees, and  each  degree  is  divided  uito  60  parts,  called  mi- 
nutes, and  each  minute  into  60  seconds ;  sometimes,  by  a 
similar  division,  the  seconds  are  divided  into  thirds^  and  so 
on.     An  angle,  therefore,  is  said  to  consist  of  so  many  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds,  ats  are  contained  in  the  arc 
that  measures  the  angle,  or  that  is  intercepted  between' the 
sides  or  legs  of  the  angle. 

The  sines,  tangents,  secants,  co-sines,  &c.  of  every  de- 
gree, minute,  second,  &c.  of  a  quadrant,  are  calculated  to 
the  radius  of  1,  and  ranged  in  tables  for  use,  as  also  the 
logarithms  of  tiie  same ;  forming  the  triangular  canon. 

There  are  two  methods  used  in  investigating  the  princi- 
ples of  trigonometry :  viz.  by  geometry  and  algebra.  By 
the  former,  the  various  relations  of  the  sines,  co-sines,  tan- 
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gents  of  arcs  or  angles,  and  those  of  the  sides  and  an^es  of 
triangles,  are  deduced  immediately  from  the  figures  to  wVnch 
the  several  inquiries  are  referred,  each  particular  esse  re- 
quiring its  own  method,  and  resting  on  evidence  peculiar 
to  itself.     By  the  algebraical  method,  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  linear-angular  quantities  being  first  defined, 
some  general  relation  of  these  quantities,  or  of  them  in 
connexion  with  a  triangle,  is  expressed  by  one  or  more 
equations,  and  then  other  theorems  of  use  in  this  branch  of 
science  are  developed  by  the  simple  reduction  of  the  first 
equation*     Thus  it  is  observed,  *^  the  rules  for  the  three 
fimdamental  cases  in  plane  trigonometry,  which  may  be 
deduced  by  three  independent  geometrical  investigations, 
are  obtained  algebraically,  by  forming  between  the  three 
data,  and  the  three  unknown  quantities,  three  equations^ 
and  obtaining  in  expressions  of  known  terms,  the  value  of 
each  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  others  being  extermi- 
nated by  the  usual  processes.     Each  of  these  methods  has 
its  peculiar  advantages.    The  geometrical  method  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  carries  conviction  at  every  step  ;  and, 
by  keeping  the  objects  of  inquiry  constantly  before  the  eye, 
serves  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  error.     The  alge- 
braical method,  on  the  contrary,  requiring  little  aid  fix>m 
first  principles,  excepting  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  rather  mechanical  than  mental,  and  requires  finequent 
checks  to  prevent  any  deviation  firom  the  truth.     The  geo- 
metrical method  is  direct  and  rapid,  in  producing  the  con- 
clusions at  the  outset  of  trigonometrical  science;  but  slow 
and  circuitous  in  arriving  at  those  results  which  the  modem 
state  of  science  requires:   while  the  algebraical  method, 
though  sometimes  circuitous  in  the  developement  of  the 
mere  elementary  theorems,  is  very  rapid  and  fertile  in  pro- 
ducing those  curious  and  interesting  formulae- which  are 
wanted  in  the  higher  branches  of  pure  analysis,  in  mixed 
mathematics,  and  more  particularly  in  physical  astronomy." 
In  practice,  three  things,  in  every  plane  triangle,  must  be 
given  to  find  the  rest ;  and  of  these  three,  one,  at  least,  must 
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be  aside.  There  ore  three  cases  which  include  all  the  va- 
rieties that  can  happen :  (1)  When  [two  of  tlie  three  given 
things  are  a  side,  and  its  opposite  angle.  (2)  When  two 
sides  and  their  included  angle  are  given.  (3)  When  the 
three  sides  are  given.  Each  of  these  cases  may  be  resolved 
in  three  different  ways,  viz.  by  geometrical  construction  — 
by  arithmetical  computation  —  or  instrumentally.  In  re- 
sorting to  the  first  of  these  methods,  the  student  will  find 
himself  well  prepared  for  the  pursuit,  if  he  has  before  at- 
tended to  the  Geometrical  construction  of  Problems,  of 
which  there  are  many  excellent  examples  in  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson's  Geometry.  In  this  method^  the 
triangle  is  constructed  by  laying  down  the  sides  from  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  the  angles  from  a  scale  of  chords, 
or  a  protractor,  and  then  Pleasuring  tlie  unknown  parts  by 
the  same  scale  or  instrument  from  which  the  others  were 
taken. 

In  the  mode  by  arithmetical  computation ;  having  stated 
the  proportion  according  to  the  proper  rule,  multiply  the 
second  and  third  terms  together,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  first,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  fourth  term  re- 
quired ;  that  is,  when  the  natural  numbers  are  used.  In 
working  by  logarithms,  the  logarithms  of  the  second  and 
third  terms  are  to  be  added  together,  and  from  the  sum, 
the  logarithm  of  the  first  term  is  to  be  taken^  and  the  num- 
ber answering  to  the  remainder,  will  be  the  fourth  term 
sought 

In  the  third  method,  or  instrumentally,  as  by  logarith- 
mic lines,  on  one  side  of  a  common  two-foot  scale,  the  legs 
of  the  compasses  are  to  be  extended  from  the  first  term  to 
the  second  or  third,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,  and  that  extent  will  reach  from  the  other  term  to  the 
required  fourth  term,  taking  both  extents  towards  the  same 
end  of  the  scale. 

Among  the  many  works  on  trigonometry  that  may  he 
recommended  to  the  student's  attention,  the  following  re- 
quire to  be  noticed. 
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<<  The  Trigonometer'8  Guide,  by  Benjamin  Martiiu"  In 
two  volumes,  8vo.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  esamr 
pies  are  very  numerous,  and  applied  to  the  various  de» 
partments  in  natural  philosophy.  They  are  worked  ac- 
cording to  the  three  methods  m^itioned  above. 

On  nearly  the  same  plan,  but  on  amqch  more  oon* 
tracted  scale,  is  a  small  work,  entitled  '<  An  ELasy  Intro- 
duction to  Plane  Trigonometry :  the  application  of  it  to 
the  measuring  Heights  and  Distances;  to  the  several 
branches  of  Natural  Philosc^hy,  Land  Surveying,  &c.  by 
C.  Adhworth,  D.D/'  This  treatise  is  practical,  and,  like 
the  last,  adapted  for  persons  who  have  not  gone  deeply 
into  mathematical  studies.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
examples,  and,  being  of  a  small  price,  may  be  used  in  ooa« 
nexion  with  those  which  are  more  theoretical,  and  some  of 
which  are  very  scanty  in  their  exemplifications. 

<<  The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,'* 
by  Dr.  Robert  Simson,  consist  of  only  about  forty  pages, 
and  are  attached  to  his  Elements  of  Euclid.  This  treatise 
contains  the  dementary  part,  and  is,  says  the  author, 
^*  much  the  same  as  the  common  treatises,  excepting  that 
the  demonstrations  of  several  of  the  propositions  are  changed 
into  others  that  were  thought  bett^." 

<^  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,  with  the  construe^ 
tion  and  application  of  Logarithms.''  By  Hiomas  Simpson, 
F.  R.S.  This,  like  the  last,  is  briei^  but  for  the  most  part, 
clear  and  perspicuous.  The  section  on  the  nature, and  con- 
struction of  logarithips,  with  their  application  to  the  doctrine 
of  triangles,  is  short,  but  satisfactory.  The  author  having 
exhibited  the  manner  of  resolving  all  the  common  cases  of 
plane  and  spherical  triangles,  subjoins  a  few  propositions 
for  the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  cases  which  sometime® 
occur. 

A  larger  and  somewhat  plainer  disquisition  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  logarithms  stands  as  an  introduction  to  *'  A 
Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  now  Dr.  Vince.     This  is  intended  as   part 
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of  a  mathematical  course^  recommended  to  the  students  at 
Cambridge,  and  is  therefore  adapted  particularly  to  the 
views  of  the  professors  of  that  learned  University ;  it  may, 
however,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  other  persons  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  trigonometrical  knowledge. 

The  ^^  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry*'  are  neatly  and 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  work  on  Geometry,  of 
which  we  have  before  spokeii ;  and  to  which  we  mean  to 
make  ourselves  indebted  for  certain  illustrations  on  several 
of  the  branches  of  science  flowing  from  the  principles  of 
trigonometry.     As  an  introduction  to  this  Utde  piece,  the 
learned   professor  observes,  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
measured,  by  referring  them  to  some  definite  portion  of 
linear  extent,  which  is  fixed  by  convention.     The  mensu- 
ration of  the  an^es  is  effected  by  means  of  that  universal 
standard   derived  from  the  partition  of  a  circuit.     Since 
angles  are  proportional  to  the  intercepted  arcs  of  a  circle 
described  from  their  vertex,  the  subdivision  of  the  circum- 
ference, therefore,  determines  their  magnitude.  A  quadrant, 
as  it  corresponds  to  a  right  angle,  hence  forms  the  basis 
of  angular  measures  ;  but  these  measures  depending  on  the 
relation  of  certain  orders  of  lines  connected  with  the  circle^  ' 
he  sets  out  with  previously  investigating  these;  and,  in 
order  the  more  clearly  to  discern  the  connexion  of  the  lines 
derived  from  the  circle,  Mr.  Leslie  traces  their  successive 
values,  while  the  corresponding  arc  is  supposed  to  increase. 
Having  thus  taken  his  preliminary  steps,  his  whole  tract  is 
comprised  in  a  few  theorems  and  problems,  which  will  not 
present  any  serious  obstacles  to  the  young  mathematician, 
if  he  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  geometry .  This,  in 
mathematics,  is,  what  Demosthenes  said,  pronunciation  was 
to  oratory,  the  first,  the  second,  and  in  short,  every  thing. 

<<  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  ap- 
plied to  the  most  useful  Problems  in  Heights,  Distances, 
Astronomy,  and  Navigation,'*  by  William  Payne,  author  d( 
Elements  of  Geometry,  already  referred  to^  is  a  very  easy 
and  useful  treatise  adapted  to  the  use  of  learners. 
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Mr.  Woodhous  e*s  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  may  be  recommended ;  but  it  is  less  easy 
than  most  of  those  already  noticed. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  tracts  of  the  smaller  kind, 
of  real  value  on  trigonometry,  of  which  our  own  knowledge 
does  not  allow  us  to  speak ;  and  such,  We  are  persuaded, 
b  that  by  Mr.  Bridge.  We  shall  dose  our  account  by 
mentioning  two,  which  are  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  of  those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

**  A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
with  their  most  considerable  Applications."  By  John 
Bonnycastle. 

^*  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  the  Stereograpbic  Pro- 
jection of  the  Sphere,  including  the  Theory  of  Navigation," 
&c.     By  Thomas  Keith. 

To  Mr.  Bonnycastle's  introduction,  the  historical  part 
of  this  chapter  in  our  work  is  much  indebted,  he  having 
more  neatly  and  concisely  stated  the  rise  and  origin  of  tlie 
trigonometrical  and  logarithmic  calculus  than  any  other  au- 
thor in  our  recollection.  The  work  itself  is  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  rules  and  examples ;  and,  in  the  second 
edition,  which  is  much  enlarged,  nearly  all  the  practical 
questions  that  had  been  before  given,  and  many  of  which, 
he  says,  had  passed  m  the  same  state  from  one  work 
to  another  for  more  than  a  century,  he  has  re-proposed 
with  new  data,  *^  and  in  evei'y  case,"  the  author  adds, 
.<<  where  it  was  judged  necessary,  both  the  examples,  and 
die  rules  upon  which  they  depend,  have  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  reduced  to  their  most  commodious  and. 
approved  forms." 

«  The  Introduction,"  by  Mr.  Keith,  though  not  laiger 
in  the  number  of  its  pages,  by  its  mode  of  printing,  contains 
a  deal  more  matter,  perhaps  double  the  quantity.  The  au- 
thor means  it  for  a  complete  treatise  in  itself;  and  in  answer 
to  those  who  may  suppose  it  too  much  extended  for  an  intro- 
ductory treatise,  he  says,  "  The  student  is  here  supplied 
with  three  distinct  treatises,  which  are  all  essential  towards 
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bi3  future  progress  in  the  seienc($ :  1st.  A  Treatise  on 
Logarithms,  and  the  necessary  Tables ;  2d.  A  Treatise  on 
Practical  Trigonometry ;  and  Sd.  A  Theoretical  treatise 
on  the  subject"  In  th^  part  of  the  volume  which  compre- 
hends Spherical  Trigpnometry»  the  StereograpKic  Projec- 
tion of  the  Sphere  is  given ;  and  among  many  other  things, 
two  chapters,  that  wiii-  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who 
are  desuroas  of  studying  practical  Astronomy.  The  fourth 
book  includes  9,  brief  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Navigation,  which,  as  we  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  is  gne  of  the  branches  of  practical  science  that  de- 
pends a}mQ9t  whpUy  on  trigonometry.  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  It  number  of  extremely  useful  tables,  among 
which  are  a  table  of  Ipgarithms  from  1  to  10,000  to  five 
places  of  decimals;  a  table  of  natural  sines  to  every  d^ee 
and  n^inute  pf  the  quadrant ;  and  a  table  of  loguritiunicajl 
sines  and  tangents  al^  tm  every  d^ee  fod  minute  of  the 
quadrant. 

Besides  the  works  avowedly  on  Trigonometry,  we  have 
an  excellent  work  entitied  '^  A  Practical  Introduction  to 
Spherics  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  being  an  attempt  to 
simplify  those  useful  sciences*'^  By  P.  Kelly,  LL.D. ;  and 
another  ^^  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Inhere,''  .in  six  books, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  F.R.S.,  containing  Preli- 
minary Properties  of  the  Cone  -—  the  general  Doctrine 
of  the  Sphere  —  and  ^)her^  Triangles  —  Projection, 
orthographic  and  sterqqgnqihif:,  and  a  tre^se  on  Spheric 
Tr^nometry.  This  work  is,  we  believe,  yery  j^carce, 
and  has  at  no  time  been  appreciated  according  to  its 
merit. 

It  is  ysual  to  have 'tables  of  Logarithms  in  a  separate 
volume;  of  these  there  are  many  entitied  to  commend- 
ation ;  and,  in  speaking  of  them,  we  cannot  follow  a  more 
rtf  pectable  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  who, 
in  his  Trigonometry,  says,  **  Among  the  most  accurate  and 
convenient  of  which,  for  common  use,  may  be  reckoned  the 
edition  of  Vlacq's  small  volume  of  tables,  printed  at  Lyons 
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in  1670,  and  another  work  of  this  kind,  printed  at  the 
same  place,  in  1760 ;  but  more  particularly  the  edition  of 
Sherwin's  Mathematical  Tables,  in  8vo.  1742,  as  revised 
by  Gardiner ;  also  Hutton's  Mathematical  Tables,  in  8vo., 
first  printed  in  1785;  the  Tables  of  Vega,  2  vols.  8vo. 
printed  at  Leipzig,  in  1797 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
Tables  Portatives  de  Logarithms  of  Callet,  in  small  8ro^ 
printed  at  Paris,  1783  *;  all  of  which  are  adapted  to  the 
sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle,  used  by  Vlacq  and  most 
of  the  later  compilers. 

'^  Besides  these,  several  other  tables,  of  a  different  kind, 
have  been  lately  published  by  the  French;  in  which  the 
quadrant  is  divided,  according  to  their  new  system  of 
measures,  into  100  degrees,  the  degree  into  100  minutes^ 
and  the  minute  into  100  seconds ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  second  edition  of  the  Tables  Portatives  of  Callet, 
beautifiilly  printed  in  stereotype,  at  Paris,  by  Didot,  8vo., 
1 795,  with  great  additions  and  improvements ;  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Tables  of  Borda,  in  4to.  an.  ix.,  revised  and 
enriched  with  various  new  precepts  and  formule  by 
Delambre ;  and  the  tables  lately  published  at  Berlin,  by 
Hobert  and  Ideler,  which  are  also  adapted  to  the  decimal 
division  of  the  circle,  and  are  highly  praised  for  their  ac- 
curacy by  the  French  computers. 

**  Among  the  various  tables,  however,  of  the  sexagenary 
kind,  none  have  been  more  esteemed  for  their  usefulness 
and  accuracy  than  those  of  Gardiner,  printed  in  4to.  at 
London,  in  1742;  which  contain  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  firom  1  to  102100,  and  the  logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents  for  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  to  seven 
places  of  decimals,  with  several  otKer  necessary  tables ;  a 
new  edition  of  which  work  was  also  printed  at  Avignon,  in 

*  Thif  neat  portable  woiic,  which  is  now  become  extremely  scarce, 

contains  all  the  tables  in  Gardiner's  4to.  volume^  hereafter  mentioned, 

with  several  additions  and  improvements;  and  is,  by  far,  the  most  useful 

and  convenient  perfoimance  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  offered  to 
the  public. 
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France,  in  1770,  under  the  care  of  Pezenas,  who  added  to 
it  the  sines  and  tangents  of  every  single  second,  for  the 
first  four  degrees,  and  a  small  table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms, 
taken  from  Simpson's  Fluxions. 

^'  But  of  all  the  trigonometrical  tables  hitherto  published, 
the  most  extensive  and  best  adapted  for  obtaining  accurate 
results,  in  many  delicate  astronomical  and  geodetical  ob- 
servations, are  those  of  Taylor,  printed  in  large  4to.  at 
London,  1792 ;  which  contain  the  logarithms  of  the  first 
common  numbers  from  1  to  1260,  to  eight  places  of 
decimals;  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  101000, 
to  seven  places ;  and  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  of 
every  second  in  the  quadrant,  to  seven  places ;  as  also  a  pre- 
face, and  various  precepts  for  the  explanation  and  use  of 
the  tables,  which,  from  the  author's  dying  before  the  last 
sheet  of  his  work  was  printed  off,  were  supplied  by  Dr. 
Maskdyne,  the  late  astronomer  royal. 

'^  It  may  here  likewise  be  observed,  that  besides  the 
common  tables  hitherto  mentioi^ed,  which  contain  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  in  their  usual  order,  others,  of  a 
different  kind,  have  been  constructed,  for  the  more  readily 
finding  the  number  corresponding  to  any  given  logarithm ; 
of  which  the  principal  one,  of  any  considerable  extent, 
is  the  Antilogarithmic  Canon  of  Dodson,  published  at 
London,  in  1 742 ;  which  contains  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  every  logarithm,  from  1  to  100000,  to  eleven  places 
of  figures,  with  their  differences  and  proportional  parts ; 
and,  though  little  used  at  present,  is  a  performance  of  great 
labour  and  merit."  • 

With  respect  to  the  new  division  of  the  circle,  by  the 
French,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page,  and  the  advan- 
tages  of  which  have  been  so  highly  applauded  by  many 

*  Dr.  WalliB  informs  us,  iji  the  Sd  vol.  of  his  mathematical  works 
that  an  antilogarithmic  canon  was  begun  by  Harriot,  the  algebrabt  (who 
died  in  1631),  and  finished  by  Warner,  the  editor  of  hb  works,  about 
the  year  1640;  but  which  was  lost  for  want  of  encouragement  to 
print  it. 
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authors,  we  may  observe,  that,  though  it  would  unquestion- 
ably facilitate  calculation,  yet  it  would  l-ender  useless  aU 
existing  trigonometrical  and  Astronomical  works,  as  well  as 
the  most  valuable  mathematical  instruments,  which  have 
been  constructed  and  divided  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 
The  best  instruments  in  all  the  observatories  of  Europe 
have  been  made  by  British  artists,  as  Ramsden,  Troughton, 
ftc.^  and  they  are  all  graduated  according  to  the  sezage- 
ftimal  diviMon  of  the  circle ;  therefore^  supposing  the  change 
to  take  place,  recommended  by  the  Fr^ich,  it  is  manifest 
that  all  observations,  made  with  these  instruments,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  centesimal  division  of  thecirde,  before  they 
can  be  used  in  calculation.  All  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  places  on  the  globe  must  likewise  be  changed, 
which  change  would  render  the  dillerent  works  on  Geo^ 
graphy,  in  a  great  measure,  useless ;  or  otherwise,  those 
in  the  habit  of  making  trigonometrical  calculations,  must 
be  perpetually  turning  the  old  divisions  of  the  circle  into 
the  new,  or  the  new  into  the  old.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  logarithmical  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  &c.,  so 
that  the  change  irom  the  sexagesimal  division  to  the  cen- 
tesimal is  a  matter  of  dou  tful  advantage,  vrfien  balanced 
with  the  difficulties  that  must  necessarily  attend  it. 


finn 
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MATHEMATICS,  Contitmd. 


Conic  Sections  —  Mediod  of  obtaining  the  sereral  seotions-^Hittofy 
of  the  Science. ^Writeniq>on  it-^  ApoUonius — Pftpput— -  Wallis — 
Hamilton  ^Robertson  ^De  laHire— Sinuon — Boecovitcfa — New- 
ton — A^ce  —Jack  —  THvigar  —  Steel,  &c.  —  Fluxions  — rules  for 
finding  the  fluxions  of  quantities— application  of  fluxions — writers 
on  fluxions  —  Newton  — >  Rowe  —  Vince  -*l%inpsoa  — «  Maelaurin. 
—Doctrine  of  Chances— Annuities,  Insurance,  &c* 


OoNic  Sections  are  such  curve  lines  as  are  produced  by 
the  mutual  intersection,  of  a  plane,  and  the  surface  of  a 
solid  cone.  The  nature  and  properties  of  these  figures 
were  the  subject  of  an  exensive  branch  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry, and  formed  a  speculation  well  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks.  In  modem  times  the  cojiic  geometry  is  in- 
timately  connected  with  every  part  of  the  higher  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy.  A  knowledge  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  last  century  cannot  be  attained  without 
a  familar  acquaintance  with  the  figures  and  properties  of 
the  conic  seetions.  These  sections  ate  derived  from  the 
diflSerent  ways  in  which  the  solid  cone  is  cut,  by  a  plane 
paasijqg  throi^h  it;  and  they  are,  a  trimigle^  a  circle^  an 
tfl^se^  a  parxibola^  and  an  kypabda.    The  last  three  of 
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these  are  peculiarly  called  Conic  Sections^  and  the  investi- 
gation of  their  nature  and  properties  is  generally  de- 
noted by  the  term  *^  Conies."  The  mode  of  obtaining  these 
sections  is  as  follows : 

(1.)  If  the  cutting  plane  pass  through  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  and  any  part  of  the  base,  the  section  will  be  a 
triangle. 

(2.)  If  the  plane  cut  the  cone  parallel  to  the  circular 
base,  the  section  will  be  a  circle,  provided  the  cone  be 
a  right  one. 

(3.)  The  section  is  a  parabola  when  the  cone  is  cut  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  side;  or,  when  the  cutting  plane  and 
the  side  of  the  cone  make  equal  angles  with  the  base. 

(4.)  The  section  is  an  ellipse,  when  the  cone  is  cut  ob- 
liquely through  both  sides,  or  when  the  plane  is  inclined 
to  the  base  in  a  less  angle  than  the  side  oT  Ae  cone  is. 

(5.)  The  section  is  an  hyperbola,  when  the  cutting  plane 
makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  than  the  side  of  the 
cone  makes,  and  if  the  plane  be  continued  to  cut  the  op- 
posite cone,  this  latter  section  is  called  the  opposite  hyper« 
bola  to  the  former. 

(6.)  The  vertices  of  any  section  are  the  points  where  the 
cutting  plane  meets  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cone.  Hence, 
the  ellipse  and  the  opposite  hyperbolas  have  each  two  ver- 
tices, but  the  parabola  only  one. 

There  is  no  work  of  antiquity  which  professedly  treats 
of  the  history  of  conic  sections,  that  has  reached  our  time, 
and  there  is  little  to  satisfy  curiosity  in  this  enquiiy,  ex- 
cepting some  incidental  notices  collected  from  different 
authors.  The  discovery  of  the  curves,  denominated  the 
conic  sections,  is  attributed  to  the  philosophers  of  the  school 
of  Plato,  or  even  to  Plato  himself.  The  theory  of  these 
curves  probably  grew  up  gradually  from  small  beginnings, 
increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance,  by  the  successive 
improvements  of  many  geometricians.  The  history  of  the 
mathematics  mentions  two  problems,  famous  in  ancient 
times,  and  both  of  them  so  difficult  as  to  surpass  the  limits 
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of  pkne  geometry.      These  problems  were  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  theory  of  the  conic  sections  received 
great  additions,  and  was  enriched  with  many  new  proper- 
ties, by  the  researched  that  were  undertaken  for  resolving 
these  problems.     Two  solutions  of  the  former  problem, 
derived  from  the  conic  sections,  are  preserved  by  Eutochius, 
in  his  commentary  5n  the  works  of  Archimedes,  which  are 
attributed  to  Menechmus.    Some  solutions  of  the  latter  pro- 
blem, by  means  of  the  conic  sections,  are  likewise  extant 
in  ancient  authors,  for  which,  science  is  thought  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  ingenuity  of  the  followers  of  Plato.     Hence 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  great,  progress  must  have  been 
made  in  investigating  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections 
before  the  time  of  Archimedes.     This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  writings  of  that  celebrated  mathematician, 
the  best  and  roost  splendid  edition  of  whose  works  was 
printed  at  the  Oxford  press  in   1792.      In  these  works 
many  principal  propositions  are  expressly  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated  by  preceding  writers,,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
truths  commonly  known  to  mathematicians.     Archimedes 
himself  perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of  antiquity,  and  deserv- 
ing to  be  ranked  with  Galileo  and  Newton,  enriched  the 
theory  of  the  conic  sections  with  many  noble  discoveries. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  the  quadrature  of  the 
parabola  is  even  yet  the  most  remarkable  instance,  in  the 
science  of  geometry,  of  the  exact  equality  of  a  curvilinear 
to  a  rectilineal  space.     To  this  discovery  must  be  added, 
the  determining  of  the  proportions  of  the  elliptic  spaces  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  circle ;  and  likewise  the  mensura- 
tion of  the  solids  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  conic 
sections  about  their  axes. 

We  are  prineipally  indebted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
writings  of  ApoUonius,  for  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
theories  of  the  ancient  geometricians,  on  conic  sections. 
He  was  instructed  in  geometry  in  the  school  of  Alexandria ; 
and  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  he  there  acquired  that 
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superior  skill  iu  the  science  which  distinguishes  his  writ- 
ings. Besides  his  great  work  on  conic  sections,  he  pub- 
lished many  smaller  treatises,  relating  chiefly  to  geometrical 
analysis,  which  have  all  perished,  and  ai-e  known  to  us 
only  by  the  account  given  of  them  in  the  seventh  book  of 
the  collections  of  Pappus. 

The  treatise  of  Apollonius  on  the  conic  section^  is 
written  in  eight  books,  and  it  was  a  work  in  such  hi|^h 
estimation  among  his  contemporaries,  that  it  obtained  for 
him  ihe  title  of  *^  The  great  Mathematician." 

The  four  first  books  of  the  conies  of  ApoUonius  is  the 
only  part  of  that  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
original  Greek.     But  in  the  year   1658,  Borelli,  passing 
through  Florence*  found  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Medici  family,  which  he  judged  to  be  a  translation 
of  all  the  eight  books  of  the  Conies  of  Apollom'us.  Trans- 
ported with  joy,  he  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  on  llie 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  entrust  him  with  the  manuscript^ 
which  he  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  it  in  1661.     The  manuscript  found  by  Borelli,  was 
entided  ^^  Apollonii  Pergaei  Libri  Octo,"  and  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  complete  translation  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  geometrician ;  but  on  examination,  it  was  found  to 
contain  the  first  seven  books  only.  Two  other  Arabic  trans- 
lations of  the  conies  of  Apollonius  have  since  that  period 
been  discovered,  but  both  these  have  the  same  defect  as  that 
found  at  Florence.     Hence  it  is  imagined,  that  since  all 
the  three  manusciipts  agree  in  wanting  the  eiglith  book, 
it  was  not  in  existence  when  the  Arabic  tranislations  were 
made.     It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  the  original  of  Apol- 
lonius's  work  disappeared,    but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  as  in  his  *^  Col- 
lectiofies  Mathematics"  is  given  an  aocouM  of  ihe  con- 
tents of  the  eight  books,   tthd   he  has  even   added   tiie 
lemmas  required  for  the  demonstratidns  of  the  propositions 
which  they  contain;   and  this  ^iik^timstanoe  enabled  Dr. 
Halley  to  annex  to  his  edition  of  the  conies  of  ApoUonius*, 
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published  in  1710,  a  restoration  of  the  eighth  book,  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  talent  as  to  leave  little  room  to  r^et 
the  want  of  the  original. 

The  mathematicians  who  followed  ApoUonius  seem  to 
have  been  content  with  the  humble  task  of  illustrating  his 
treatise.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  com- 
mentators who,  at  different  times,  have  written  on  his  work, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  tender  the  important  truths  con- 
tained in  it  of  more  easy  access  to  the  general  class  of  ma- 
thematicians. Among  the  number,  however,  was  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Hypatia,  whose  praises  we  have 
already  recorded;  and  we  are  still  in  possession  of  the  lem- 
mas of  Pi^pus,  and  of  the  commentary  of  Eutochius  on 
Ae  four  first  books.  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
theory  of  Ck>nic  Sections  has  been  much  cultivated,  and  is 
the  subject  of  a  great  variety  of  works. 

There  is,  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  a  relation  sub- 
sisting between  all  parts  of  human  knowledge,  which  fi^e- 
quently  cohnects  speculations  the  most  abstracted,  and 
seemingly  the  tttost  barren,  with  inquiries  that  are  highly 
interesting  to  us,  and  most  fertile  in  their  consequences. 
In  stwkyfng  the  properties  of  the  CcMiic  Sections,  the  fbl- 
Ibwers  of  Plato  sought  merely  to  gratify  a  contemplative 
mihd,  tirithout  the  most  dista&t  regard  to  practical  utility ; 
but,  among  the  modems,  they  have  been  employed  to  ex- 
plain many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  rtia* 
terial  world.  The  do<^ne  of  the  Ccfnic.  Sections  has  been 
found  of  utSiQr  in  the  science  <^  optics,  as  well  as  in  deter- 
nrinihg  kht  p^  <X  a  projectile  body.  This  branch  c£  ma- 
thematids,  however,  derives  'its  chief  importance  from  the 
iq9plicati<m  tbitt  is  "amde  of  it  in  modem  astronomy. 

Tliere  are  different  modes  of  treating  this  branch  of 
sdttc^;  kkiofrt  Dr.  Wbllis,  all  writers  on  Conic  Sections 
followed  the  ancient  geometriciatis  in  making  the  solid  cone 
the  common  origin  and  foundiUioii  of  their  theories.  But 
t!uit  great  mathematician,  in  a  woric  entitied  <*  De  Section- 
ibus  Conids,"  published  at  Oxford  in  1655,  deduced  all 

18 
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the  properties  of  the  curves  from  a  description  of  them  on 
a  plane ;  since  which,  authors  have  been  divided  as  to  the 
best  way  of  defining  the  curves,  and  demonstrating  their 
elementary  properties.  Many,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
geometricians,  make  the  cone  the  foundation  of  their  theo- 
ries, while  others,  equally  respectable  for  talents  and  learn- 
ing, have  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Wallis. 

The  latest  and  most  approved  writers,  who  have  deduced 
the  properties  of  the  Conic  Sections  firom  the  cone  itself, 
ai'e  Dr.  Hugh  Hamilton,  whose  work,  originally  published 
in  the  Latin  language  in  1758,  was  translated  in  1773,  un- 
der the  title  of  *^  A  Geometrical  Treatise  of  the  Conic  Sec- 
tions, in  which  the  properties  of  the  sections  are  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  cone,  in  an  easy  manner,  and  by  a  new 
method,''  and  Dr.  Abraham  Robertson,  professor  of  Oxford, 
whose  work  was  published  in  the  Latin  language  in  1792. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  treating  on  this  subject,  explains  the  na- 
ture of  the  conic  surface  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  several  curves  are  defined  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
with  this  surface,  it  appears  what  their  principal  properties 
are.    ^^  Accordingly,"  he  says,  *^  before  the  sections  are  de- 
fined, certain  properties  of  the  Conic  Sections  are  demon- 
strated, which  contain  in  them  most  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  the  Sections.   Then,  since  it  appears  firom  thdr 
definitions,  that  these  sections  are  curves,  all  the  points  of 
which  are  placed  on  a  conic  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  every 
right  line  which  any  way  meets  these  sections,  must,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  points,  meet  the  conicsurfiice; 
and,  therefore,  all  the  properties  which  are  proved  to  agree 
with  right  lines  meeting  the  conic  surfieure,  are  immediately 
transferred  to  those  which  meet  the  Conic  Sections."    Thus 
the  principal  and  most  general  properties  of  the  sections 
being  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  he  expects  that  their 
particular  properties  will  be  more  easily  deduced. 

Besides  these,  we  have,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
many  treatises  on  the  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  cone  is 
entirely  laid  a^ide,  and.  the  curves  are  given  and  defined 
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from  descciptioos  in  piano.     M.  De  la  Hire,  in  his  treatise 
entitled    **  Nouveaux   Elemens   des   Sections   Coniques," 
published  in  Paris  in  16799  is  the  first  author  who  success* 
fiilly  treated  on  Conic  Sections  in  this  new  view  of  the  sub- 
ject    *^  He  derives  his  description  of  the  parabola  &om 
the  equality  that  subsists  between  two  lines  meeting  in  any 
point  of  the  curve,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  focus,  and 
the  other  is  perpendicular  to  the  directrix ;  and  he  describes 
the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  from  the  analogous  properties, 
that  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  two  lines  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  curve  to  the  two  foci,  and,  in  the  latter,  the 
difference  of  two  such  lines,  are  equal  to  their  transverse 
axis."     In  these  fundamental  properties,  De  la  EUre  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  later  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Conic  Sections  independently  of  the  cone ;  and  in  particular 
by  Dr.  Robert  Simson,  of  Glasgow,  who  published,  in  17S5, 
an  extensive  treatise  on  this  subject,  entitled  ^*  Sectionum 
Conicarum,  lib.  v. ;"  a  work  which  is  entitled  to  high  com- 
mendation, on  account  of  its  elegance  and  geometrical  ac- 
curacy.    An  English  translation  of  the  first  three  books  of 
this  work,  in  8vo.,  was  published  in  London,  in  1775,  and 
again,  in  Glasgow,  in  1804,  entitled  "Elements  of  the  Conic 
Sections." 

Besides  the  method  of  De  la  Hire,  another  way  of  de- 
fining curves  in  piano  has  been  proposed,  founded  on  a  ge- 
neral property  of  the  directrix,  first  discovered,  or  at  least 
given,  by  Pappus,  viz.  the  ratio  that  subsists  between  the 
distances  of  every  point  in  the  curve  from  the  focus  and 
the  directrix.  The  Abb^  Boscovich  has  drawn  his  defi- 
nitions of  the  curves  from  this  fundamental  property,  in  his 
treatise  entitled  *^  Elementa  Matheseos  Universae ;"  and 
we  have  a  work  in  our  own  language,  which  is  founded  on 
the  same  primary  definitions,  viz.  "  A  short  treatise  on 
the  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  three  curves  are  derived 
from  a  general  description  on  a  plane,  and  the  most  useful 
properties  of  each  deduced  from  a  common  principle,"  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Newton.     This  is  an  admirable  little  perform- 
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ance^  and  may  be  reoommended  to  those  students  wVio  wish 
to  get  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  subject  without  much  ex- 
pense of  money  or  time.  The  demonstrations  are  neat, 
and  frequently  elegant  The  author  has  compressed  into 
about  a  hundred  pages  all  those  propositions  with  which 
every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted,  previously  to  his  enter- 
ing on  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  the  other  branches  of 
natural  philosophy ;  and  he  has  taken  care  that  the  demon- 
strations should  be  strictly  geometrical,  and  such  as  the 
young  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  pro- 
vided he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Elements  of  Eudid, 
and  plane  trigonometry.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that 
Dr.  Hamilton  intended  his  work,  described  above,  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy;  and  he  gives 
frequait  references  to  certain  propositions  in  the  Principia. 

With  a  similar  view,  the  following  work,  still  more  con- 
cise than  tibat  of  Newton,  was  published,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  entitled  *^  The  Elements  of  the  Conic  Sec- 
tions, as  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Principia,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince.  In  the  subsequaat  edi- 
tions, Dr.  Vince  has  dro{^)ed  the  latter  port  of  the  title, 
and,  in  its  stead,  has  inserted  ^^  Adapted  to  the  Students  in 
Philosophy."  It  will  be  found  an  useful  treatise,  as  intro- 
ductory to  larger  works. 

^^  Elements  of  Conic  Sections,  in  three  books,"  &&»  by 
Richard  Jack,  we  ranember  to  have  read  many  years  ago 
with  satisfiictiou. 

The  prcqM>sitions  of  Tr^vigar's  woric  on  this  subject  in 
Latin,  and  those  in  Steel's,  in  Eoglisb,  are  demonstrated 
algebnucally.  Besides  the  above  works,  theie  are  many 
others,  viz.  one  by  Milne,  in  Latin,  others  by  MuUer  and 
Emerson,  and  one  of  the  latest  by  Dr.  Hutton,  ad^>ted 
chiefly  to  the  students  at  Woolwich.  By  some  modems, 
likewise,  the  subject  has  been  treated  of  in  a  very  eUborate 
manner,  as  by  iEuler,  Prony,  and  Lacroix,  who  have  in- 
ferred the  chief  properties  <^  the  Conic  Sections  fix>m  the 
It  modifications  of  the  general  algebraic  equations  of 
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lines  of  the  second  order,  and  the  established  analogies  be- 
tween the  properties  of  equations,  and  those  of  curves. 

FLUXIONS. 

To  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  nature  of  fluxions,  all  kinds 
of  magnitudes  are  to  be  considered  as  generated  by  the  con- 
tinual motion  of  some  of  their  bounds  or  extremes,  as  a 
line  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a 
line,  and  a  solid  by  the  motion  of  a  sur&ce.     Every  quan- 
tity so  generated  is  called  a  variable^  or  flowing  quantity ; 
and  a  fluxion  may  be  defined  as  the  magnitude  by  which 
any  flowing  quantity  would  be  uniformly  increased  in  a 
given  portion  of  time,  with  the  generating  celerity  at  any 
particular  instant,  supposing  it  from  thence  to  continue  in- 
variable, which  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson, 
in  his  work  entitled  ^  The  Doctrine  and  Application  of 
Fluxions."    Thus,  let  the  point  m^  plate  1.,  fig.  1.,  be  con- 
ceived to  move  from  A,  and  generate  the  variable  right 
line  Am,  by  a  motion  any  how  regulated ;  and  let  the  ce- 
lerity diereof,  when  it  arrives  at  any  proposed  position  R, 
be  such  as  noould,  was  it  to  continue  uniform  from  that 
point,  be  suflicient  to  describe  the  distance,  or  line  Rr,  in 
the  given  time  allotted  for  the  fluxion ;  then  will  Rr  be  the 
flaxion  of  the  variable  line  Am,  in  that  position. 

The  fluxion  of  a  plane  surface  is  conceived  in  like  man- 
ner, by  supposing  a  given  right  line  mn,  fig.  2.,  to  move 
parallel  to  itself,  in  the  plane  of  the  parallel,  and  immovable 
lines  AF  and  BG ;  for  if  Rr  be  taken  to  express  the  fluxion 
of  the  line  Am,  and  the  rectangle  RrsS  be  completed,  then 
that  rectangle,  being  the  space  which  nooidd  be  uniformly 
described  by  the  generating  line  mn,  in  the  time  that  Am 
would  be  uniformly  increased  by  mr,  is  therefore  the  fluxion 
of  the  generated  rectangle  Bm,  in  that  position,  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  definition. 

If  the  length  of  the  generating  line  mn,  fig.  3.,  continually 
varies,  the  fluxion  of  the  area  will  still  he  expounded  by  a 
rectangle  under  that  line^  and  the  fluxion  of  the  abscissa,  or 
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base :  for  let  the  curvilineal  space  Amn  be  generated  by  tlie 
continual  and  parallel  motion  of  the  (now)  variable  line  m», 
and  let  Rr  be  the  fluxion  of  the  base,  or  abscissa.  Am  (as 
before);  then  the  rectangle  RrsS  wiU,  here  also^  be  the 
fluxion  of  the  generated  space  Amn ;  because,  if  the  length 
and  velocity  of  the  generating  line  mn  were  to  continue  in- 
variable from  the  position  RS,  the  rectangle  Rr^S  would 
then  be  uniformly  generated,  with  the  very  celerity  where- 
with it  begins  to  be  generated,  or  with  which  the  space  Amn 
is  increased  in  that  position. 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
fiuxions  of  quantities  are  ahsoays  in  proportion  to  the  celerities 
by  which  the  quantities  themselves  increase  in  magnitude,- 
whence  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  form  a  notion  of  the  fluxions 
of  quantities  otherwise  generated,  as  well  such  as  arise  from 
the  revolution  of  right  lines  and  planes,  as  those  by  parallel 
motions.  * 

In  the  application  of  algebra  to  the  theory  of  curve  lines, 
we  find  that  some  of  the  Quantities  which  are  the  subject  of 
(x>nsideration,  may  be  conceived  as  having  always  the  same 
magnitude ;  as  the  diameter  of  a  circle ;  the  parameter  of 
a  parabola ;  and  the  axis  of  an  ellipse,  or  hyperbola ;  while 
others  are  indefinite  in  respect  of  magnitude,  and  may  have 
any  number  of  particular  values ;  such  are  the  ordinates,  Sec 
of  a  curve  line.  This  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  quan- 
tities which  are  compared  together,  takes  place  in  other 
theories,  and  on  other  subjects,  in  pure  and  mixed  ma- 
thematics, which  suggests  the  division  of  all  quantities 
whatever,  into  those  that  are  constant^  and  those  that  are 
variable. 

A  constant  quantity  is  that  w*hich  retains  always  the 
same  magnitude,  although  other  quantities  with  which  it  is 
connected  may  be  supposed  to  change;  and  a  variable 
quantity  is  that  which  is  indefinite  in  respect  to  magnitude, 
according  to  its  position.  Thus  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  a 
constant  quantity,  while  the  sine,  co-sine,  tangent,  secant, 
8ic.  of  an  arc,  are  variable  quantities,  depending  upon  the 
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magnitude  of  the  arc  for  their  relative  value.     In  Conic 
Sections,  likewise,  the  axes,  and  the  parameters  of  the  axes, 
are  constant  quantities,  and  the  abscissas  and  ordinates  are 
variable  quantities.     To  determine  the  values  of  these  varia- 
ble quantities,  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  invented  by  the 
illustrious  Newton,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  ye^rs 
of  age,  is  perfectly  adapted;  and  by  this  doctrine,  as  it  has 
been  explained  and  illustrated  by  various  authors,  many 
difficulties,  insurmountable  by  any  other  known  method, 
are  solved  with  expedition,  ease,  and  elegance.     We  shall 
just  give  our  reader  an  insight  into  tlie  science,  by  shewing, 
in  a  few  of  the  simplest  cases,  which  the  young  algebraist 
will  readily  understand,  how  fluxions  are  adapted  for  de- 
termining the  maxima  and  minima  of  bodies — for  drawing 
tangents  to  curves,  &c.,  by  which  he  will  readily  under- 
stand in  what  way  the  science  may  be  made  to  extend  to 
the  investigation  of  the  most  abstruse  and  di£Bcult  problems 
in  the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

Constant  quantities  are  usually  denoted  by  the  early  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  6,  ^  &c.,  and  those  that  are  vari- 
abUf  by  the  latter  letters,  as  u,  w,  f  ,^,  and  z.  The  diameter 
of  a  given  circle  may  be  represented  by  a,  and  the  sine, 
tangent,  &c.  of  an  arc  or  angle  of  it,  by  x. 

The  fluxion  of  a  quantity  represented  by  a  single  letter, 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  same  letter  with  a  dot  over  it ; 

thus  the  fluxion  of  x  is  represented^  by  x,  of  y  by  y,  of  z 

by  z,  and  so  on. 

The  rules  for  finding  the  fluxions  of  any  flowing  quan- 
titles  are  as  follow,  x  being  the  fluxion  of  x. 

1.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  given  fluent,  in  which  there 
is  but  one  variable  quantity.  Rule. —  Mark  the  letter  that 
represents  the  variable  quantity  with  a  dot  over  it,  and  yoii 

have  the  fluxion  required.     Thus  the  fluxion  of  or  is  a  x. 
For,  if  we  suppose  the  variable  rectangle  AS,  fig.  2.,  to  be 
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generatad  by  the  given  line  RS.,  setting  out  from  the  8ttu« 
ation  AB,  and  moving  along  with  the  parjillel  motion  be- 
tween the  parallel  and  indefinite  lines  BG  and  AF,  it  is 
evident  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  rectangle  flows,  is 
equal  to  the  generating  line  RS  multiplied  into  the  velocity 
with  which  the  point  R  moves  along  the  line  AF;  that  is, 
the  flaxion  of  the  rectangle  AS  is  equal  to  the  invariable 
line  RS,  multiplied  into  the  fluxion  of  the  variable  quantity 
AR.     Therefore,  if  AB,  or  its  equal  RS,  be  denoted  by  ^ 

and  AR,  or  BS=::r,  then  the  fluxion  of  the  rectangle  a  x^ 

*         • 
will  be  equal  axxzza  x. 

2.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  product  of  two  fx  more  flow- 
ing quantities  multiplied  into  each  other.  Rule. — Multiply 
the  fluxion  of  each  quantity  separatriy,  by  the  other,  or  the 
product  of  the  rest  of  the  quantities;  and  the  sum  of  these 
products  will  be  the  fluxion  required.     Thus  the  fluxion 

•  •  •  •  a 

of  X  y=x  y-f  x  y ;  of  x  y  zr=x  y  z+x  y  z  +  x  y  z,  8m;. — 
The  reason  of  this  and  the  following  rules,  is  given  in  all 
the  introductory  books  to  the  science,  to  several  of  which 
we  shall  presentiy  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

S.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  fraction.  Rule. — Multiply 
the  denominator  into  the  fluxion  of  the  numerator;  fiiom 
the  product  of  which,  subtract  the  numerator  multiplied  into 
the  fluxion  of  the  denominator;  then  divide  the  remainder  by 

the  square  of  the  denominator,  and  tiie  result  is  tiie  fluxion  of 

•  ■ 

X  X  V^^X  V 

the  firaotion  required.     Thus  the  fluxion  of —  s^ — ^ — — ^: 

y  y     ' 

and  the  fluxion  of  iL  ^gxxy»->3x'y'y    2xx  y-8  x>  y 

y'^  y6  y^        ' 

The  following  examples  will  shew  the  application  of 
fluxions  to  the  solution  of  problems  de  maximis  et  minimis^ 
and  to  the  drawing  tangents  to  curves. 

FiX.  1 .  To  divide  a  given  right  line  AB  in  too  such  parts» 
AC  and  BC,  that  the  rectangle  of  their  parts  may  be  the 
greatest  possible. 
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Suppose  the  whole  line  AB  =  a 

■  the  variable  part  equal  a: 

thea  the  other  part  will  be  a-^x 

of  course  the  rectangle  required  will  bea— xx  x=a  x^x\ 

of  which  the  fluxion  is  ax-*2  x  x  which  being  put  equal  to 

o;  we  have  ax=2  x  x  or  a=:2  x  and  xr:^       Therefore 

the  rectangle  will  be  the  greatest  possible,  when  the  line  is 
equally  divided. 

2.  To  determine  the  greatest  rectangle' that  can  be  in- 
scribed In  a  given  triangle.    See  fig.  4. 

Put  the  Base  AC  of  the  given  Triangle  =  6,  and  its  Alti- 
tude BD  =1  a ;  and  let  the  Altitude  (BS)  of  the  inscribed 
Rectangle  mc  (considered  as  variable)  be  denoted  by^:  Then, 
because  of  the  parallel  Lines  AC,  and  ac,  it  will  be  as  Bl!) 

(a) :  AC  (ft) : :  DS  (a—*)  i =ac:  Whence  the  Area 

ct 

of  the  Rectan^e,  or  ^  x  BS  will  be  ^ :  Whose 

«  .  *^ 

Fluxion being  put  =:  o,  we  shall  get  x  =  •!•  a. 

Whence  the  greatest  inscribed  Rectangle  is  that  whose 
Altitude  is  just  half  the  Altitude  of  the  Triangle. 

A  tangent  is  a  right  line  which  coincides  with  a  curve  in 
a  point,  and  there  shews  its  direction,  that  is,  the  inclin- 
ation which  it  bears  to  the  axis,  or  the  angle  it  makes  with 
the  ordinate.  Now,  in  general,  what  is  requisite  in  order 
to  draw  a  tangent  to  any  point,  is  to  find  the  right  line, 
called  the  sub-tangent,  or  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
ordinate  through  which  the  tangent  must  pass. 

Ex.  I.  To  draw  a  Tangent  to  a  circle.     See  fig.  5. 

Put  the  radius  EA  or  ED  =  a,  absciss  AC  =:  x,  and 

ordinate  CB  =^;  then,  CD  =2  a— x.     Now,    by   35 

E.  S.  AC  X  CD  =  CB%  that  is,    2  a  «— j?*  =  y ;    and 

•  .  . 

this  equation  put  into  Fluxions  is  2  a  x—  2  ;r  x  =  2  ^^; 

which,  divided  by  2  iz-^2  4?,  makes  m^  yjf  \  which  sub- 
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stituted  for  ^  in  the  general  expression  found  by  other  means 

for  the  Subtangent)  viz, — ^  makes  the  Subtangent  CT  = 
(which,  by  writing  2  a  x— a:*  for  its  above  value,  viz. 


v»,  is)  =: =tt;t*-    Wherefore,    if  the  distance 

•^ '     '  a—x         EC 

signified  by  this  expression  be  set  off  firom  the  point  C,  in 
the  diameter  DA  produced,  we  shall  have  the  point  T 
through  which  the  Tangent  to  the  point  B  must  pass. 

Construction.  Through  the  point  B  describe  the  semi- 
circle EBT :  then  will  T  be  the  point  fi*om  which  the  Tai^ 
gent  to  the  point  B  is  to  be  drawn.  For,  by  31  £•  S.  the 
kngie  EBT  will  be  right;  and  therefore,  by  8  E.  6.  the 
triangles  ECB  and  BCT  will  be  similar,  and  by  4  £.  6. 

EC:  CB  :  :  BC  :  CT;  %•  CT=-gg^. 

Ex.  II.  To  draw  a  Tangent  to  a  Parabola.    See  Fig.  6. 

Suppose  F  to  be  the  focus ;  and  PR  the  parameter,  whidi 
put  =  a ;  also,  put  the  absciss  AC  =  jt,  and  ordinate 
CB  =:^.  Now,  by  a  well  known  property  of  the  curve, 
PR  X  AC  =  CBS  that  is,  a  x  =:y ;  the  Eiuxion  of  whidi 

equation  isax  =  9y^  therefore,  i  =  ^^.  ^^ich substi- 

a 
tuted  for  or,  makes  the  general  expression  for  the  Subtangent 

CT  =  -i—  ::=  (by  substituting  ax  for y  its  valuer) 

1=  2  a:.  So  that,  the  Subtangent  CT  is  double  the  absciss 
AC ;  and  consequently,  AT  is  :=  AC. 

Of  the  several  works  written  on  this  subject,  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  require  particular  notice. 

*^  The  method  of  Fluxions  and  infinite  Series,  with  its 
application  to  the  Geometry  of  curve  lines,  by  the  invefntor. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  perpetual  Com- 
ment upon  the  whole  work,''  &c.  by  John  Cokon.    This 

^^  always  be  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  but  it  is  not 
ly  suited  to  young  persons  entering  upon  the  subject. 
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Mr.  John  Rowers  "  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Fluxions,*'  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  the 
direct  method  of  fluxions,  and  the  second  of  the  inverse 
method.  This  latter,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  fluxionary  calculus,  viz.  that  of  finding 
the  fluent  from  the  fluxion  being  given,  is  introduced  with 
the  doctrine  of  infinite  series.  The  whole  is  written  in  so 
plain  and  perspicuous  a  manner,  that  the  learner,  who  is 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  arithmetic  of  surds, 
need  not  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  the  study  of 
Mr.  Rowe's  treatise.  Of  this  the  third  edition  was  printed 
in  1767. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  "  The  Principles  of  Fluxions,'* 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  which  is  a  neat  intro- 
duction to  this  branch  of  science.  The  third  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1805. 

A  more  elaborate  and  more  difficult  piece  is  entitled 
^  The  Doctrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions,  &c.,  in  two 
parts,  by  Thomas  Simpson,  F.R.S."  But  the  principal 
work  is  Mr.  Maclaurin's  **  Treatise  of  Fluxions,"  in  two 
volumes,  4to.  In  this  the  subject  is  handled  agreeably  to 
the  method  of  reasoning  used  by  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians, without  having  recourse  to  algebraic  solutions.  To 
his  demonstrations  of  this  doctrine  he  has  added  many 
valuable  improvements  of  it,  and  has  applied  it  to  so  many 
curious  and  useful  inquiries,  that  the  work  has  been  deno- 
minated a  storehouse  of  mathematical  learning,  rather  than 
a  treatise  on  one  branch  of  it.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  appears  a  masterly  genius  and  uncommon  address. 
The  biographer  of  Mr.  Maclaurin,  speaking  of  him  in  con- 
nexion with  his  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  says,  *'  he  had  a 
quick,  comprehensive  view;  taking  in,  at  once,  all  the 
means  of  investigation,  he  could  select  the  fittest  for  his 
purpose,  and  apply  diem  with  exquisite  art  and  methods 
This  is  a  faculty  not  to  be  acquired  by  exercise  only ;  we 
ought  rather  to  call  it  a  species  of  that  taste,  the  gift  of 
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nature^  which  in  mathematics,  as  in  other  things,  distin- 
guishes excellence  &om  mediocrity  •** 

DOCTRINE  OF  CHANCES. 

The  doctrine  of  Chances  being  of  great  importance 
when  applied  to  the  solution  of  questions  in  life  annuities, 
insurance,  reversions,  &c.  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  point 
out  those  works  in  which  its  principles  are  laid  down  and 
investigated. 

This  subject,  no  less  usefol  than  interesting  and  curious, 
does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  mathema- 
ticians in  former  times,  so  much  as  its  importance  may 
seem  to  have  required.  The  writers  upon  it,  in  our  own 
language,  are  comparatively  few.  To  M.  Huygens  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  regular  tract  on  this  subject,  which 
was  in  the  X*atin  language^  and  entitled  '^  De  Ratiodniis 
in  Ludo  Aleae ;"  this  work,  however,  fbom  the  ccunparap- 
dvely  few  problems  which  it  contains,  and  the  want  of 
demcmstration  to  some  of  them,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
elementary  treatise.  To  this  succeeded  a  small  anonymous 
tract  entitled,  *^  On  the  Laws  of  Chance,''  published  in 
London  in  1692,  and  a  French  publication  entitled 
^  L' Analyse  des  Jeux  de  Hazard,"  written  by  M.  Monmort, 
and  published  in  1708.  This  author,  following  the  mode 
of  M.  Huygens  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  M.  de 
Moivre,  who  objected  to  it,  published  his  work  <^  On  the 
Doctrine  of  Chances,"  which  was  first  published  in  1717» 
but  which  has  been  twice  or  thrice  reprii^ted  since.  The 
edition  of  1756  is,  it  is  believed,  the  best.  M.  De  Moivre 
proceeds  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated 
cases ;  so  that,  by  the  variety  of  his  problems,  as  well  as  by 
the  improvements  and  additions  which  he  made  in  two  sub- 
sequent editions,  he  has  rendered  his  work  the  best  and 
most  copious  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject. 
In  the  year  1740,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  published  a  very 
thin  and  small  quarto,  on  ^^  The  Nature  and  Laws  of 
'^ance,   illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  Examples," 
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which)  like  his  other  publications,  is  not  only  clear  and 
concise^  but  contains  some  problems,  the  solutions  of 
which  had  never  before  been  communicated  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Dodson,  in  the  year  1753,  rendered  the  sub- 
ject still  more  accessible  to  persons  not  fiir  advanced  in 
analytical  studies,  by  publishing  iii  the  second  volume  of . 
his  ^^  Mathematical  Repository,"  a  number  of  questions 
with  their  solutions,  but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  apfdy- 
ing  them  to  the  doctrine  of  annuities  and  survivorships. 
In  addition  to  thes^  may  be  mentioned  a  small  tract, 
"  De  Mensura  Sortis,''  given  ■  by  M.  De  Moivre^  in  his 
'^  Miscellanea  Analytica,"  and  some  papers  published  at 
different  times  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Learned  Societies 
on  the  Continent,  and  those  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lond<Mi^ 
*^  Among  which,"  says  Mr,  Morgan,  in  tlie  article  Chances^ 
in  the  New  Cyclopedia^  ^  may  be  particularly  mentioned, 
an  <  Essay  on  the  Method  of  calculating  the  exact  proba* 
bility  of  all  conclusions  founded  <m  Induction,'  and  a  <Sup« 
plement'  to  that  'Essay ;  the  one  preserved  fcom  the  papers 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes^  and  commuxucated  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Dr.  Price,  to  the  Royal  Sodety  in  the  year 
176.2,  and  the  other  chiefly  written  by  Dr.  Price,  and  com- 
municated in  the  following  year.  These  tracts  contain  tijie 
investigation  of  a  problem,  the  converse  of  which  had 
formerly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Bernoulli,  De 
Moivre,  and  Simpson.  Indeed  both  the  problem,  and  its 
converse,  may  be  considered  not  only  as  the  most  difficult, 
but  as  the  most  important  that  cian  be  proposed  on  the 
subject,  having  no  less  an  object  in  view»  than  to  show 
what  reason  we  have  for  believing  that  there  are  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  fixed  laws,  accordipg  to  which  events 
happen ;  and  that  therefore^  the  frame  of  the  world  must 
be  the  e0ecl  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  an  intelligent 
cause,  and  thus  to  confirm  the  argument,  taken  firom  finat 
causes,  for  the  existence  of  Deity." 

Besides  the   above-named  works  on   the  Doctrine  of 
Chances,  which  is  of  very  great  consequence  in  this  coun- 
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tiy,  where  the  valuation  of  an  immense  property,  and 
the  future  provision  of  many  thousands,  entirely  depend  on 
the  right  knowledge  of  it,  we  may  mention  a  treatise  just 
published,  entitled  ^*  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  the 
Theory  of  Gaming,  made  easy  to  every  Person  acquainted 
with  common  Arithmetic,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  calculate 
the  probabilities  of  events,  in  Lotteries,  Card^  Horse- 
Racing,  Dice,  &c.  with  tables  on  Chance,  never  before 
published,  by  Wm.  Rouse/'  The  principles  of  the  Doct- 
rine of  Chances  cannot  be  altered —  they  are  invariable ;  but 
Mr.  Rouse  may  have  made  them  more  intelligible  to  the  un- 
learned, among  whom  we  presume  gamblers  are  usually  to 
be  reckoned,  who  require  a  strong  stimulus  to  engage  their 
attention,  but  who  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  make  study 
either  the  business  or  amusement  of  life.  The  tabies, 
mentioned  in  the  title,  are  intended  to  shew,  at  one  view, 
the  Chances  for  and  against  winning  any  assigned  number 
of  Games,  at  any  kind  of  play,  out  of  a  given  number,  &c. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Chances  could  be  applied  only  to  the 
principles  of  Gaming,  it  would  be  of  comparatively  litde 
value;  but  as  upon  that  doctrine  dqiends  every  thing  re- 
lating to  Annuities,  to  Survivorships,  and  to  Reversions, 
we  shall  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  ta  state  the  connexion 
of  these  several  subjects. 

Tlie  term  Chance  is  particularly  used  to  denote  the  pro- 
bability of  an  event,^  and  is  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  chances  there  are  by  which  it  may  happen, 
compared  with  the  number  by  which  it  may  either  hap- 
pen or  fail.  Thus,  if  an  event  has  three  chances  to  hap- 
pen,  and  two  to  &il,  the  probability  of  its  happening  may 
be  estimated  at  three-fifths,  and  of  its  failing  two-fifUis. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  probability  of  its  hq>pening 
and  failing  be  added  together,  the  sum  is  equal  to  uni^. 
The  expectation  of  obtaining  any  thing  is  estimated  by  the 
value  of  that  thing,  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  obtain- 
ing it  The  risk  of  losing  any  thing  is  estimated  by  the 
^ue  of  the  thing  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  losing  iU 
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Applying  this  to  gaming^  we  say,  if  firom  the  expectations 
which  the  gamesters  have  upon  the  whole  sum  deposited, 
the  particular  sums  they  deposit,  that  is,  their  own  stakes, ' 
be  subtracted,  there  will  remain  the  gain,  if  the  difBsrence 
is  positive ;  or  the  loss,  if  the  difierence  be  negative.  Again, 
if  from  the  respective  expectations  which  either  gamester 
has  upon  the  sum  dqK>sited  by  his  adversary,  the  liak  of 
losing  what  he  himself  deposits  be  subtracted,  there  will 
likewise  remain  his  gain  or  loss. 


ANNUITIES,  INSURANCE,  &c. 

In  the  application  of  the  subject  to  insurance  and  life- 
annuities,  we  say,  if  there  is  a  certain  number  of  chances. 
by  which  the  possession  of  a  sum  can  be  secured,  and  also 
a  certain  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  be  lost,  that 
sum  may  be  insured  for  that  part  of  it,  which  shall  be  to 
the  whole,  as  the  number  of  chances  there  is  to  lose  it,  is 
tx>  the  number  of  all  the  chances. 

From  the  bills  of  mortality  in  different  places,  tables 
have  been  constructed,  which  shew  how  many  persons, 
upon  an  average,  out  of  a  certain  number  bom,  are  lost,  or 
have  died  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  the  extremity  of  life : 
from  such  tables  the  probability/  of  the  continuance  of  a  life 
of  any  proposed  age  is  known.  Hence  we  have  tables  cal- 
culated, shewing  the  Expectation  of  human  life  at  every 
age,  according  to  the  probabilities  of  life  at  every  age;  and 
from  these  tables,  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
the  value  of  Annuities,  and  of  the 'insurance  of  single  and 
joint  lives,  8cc.  is  ascertained. 

The  present  value  of  a  life-annuity  is  the  sum  that  would 
be  sufficient,  allowing  for  the  chances  of  life  failing,  to  pay 
the  annuity  without  loss  :  of  course,  if  money  bore  no  in- 
terest, the  value  of  an  annuity  would  be  equal  to  the  sum, 
to  be  yearly  paid,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years,  equal 
to  the  expectation  of  life.     But  since  money  is  capable  of 
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bmog  improved  at  inlerest,  the  sum  jast  aaeatienedy  woaU 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  puy  the  aaniiiiy,  and  k  will  be 
as  mueh  more  than  suflQcieiitf  aocorAng  as  die  iateiest  is 
gieater.  Thus,  it  b  fbuud^  that  thit  egpectatfoo  of  a  life 
of  twenty^  is  equal  to  thir^-tfaree  years  and  a  hal^  thefe* 
fore  to  pyrdiase  an  atmuifty  of  jtfl  per  annum)  Sot  such  a 
life,  a  person  must  pay,  if  diere  were  no  interest  on  moneys 
the  sum  of  j6'99.  l6s« :  but  moi^  improved  at  5  per  cant* 
interest,  doubles  itself  in  about  fourteen  years;  and  from 
this,  and  other  circumstances  which  we  cannot  here  enter 
into,  the  sum  to  be  paid,  will  not  be  more  than  about  j^I^. 
From  the  principles  now  described^  methods  are  obtained 
for  calculating  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  person  of  any 
given  age  —  for  the  longest  of  two  or  more  lives,  &c.  Or 
the  value  of  a  g^ven  sum  payable  at  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son,  whenever  that  shall  happei^  that  is,  the  value  of  an 
assurance  of  any  given  sum  on  the  whole  duration  of  life» 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  several  most  respectable  in* 
surances  offices  in  London.  On  the  same  principles  as  those 
already  described,  the  value  of  reversions  is  found,  and  the 
sum  necessaiy  to  be  paid  to  insure  property  Srom  the  risk 
of  iire^  and  loss  by  sea,  &c.  This  may  at  first  sight 
appear  very  strange,  and  on  that  account  we  shall  trana- 
cribe  the  following  paragraphs  from  an  admirable  critique^ 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  cm  a  work  entitled,  **  Essai 
Philosof^que  sur  les  Probabilit^s.  Par  M.  Le  Compte 
Laplace."  <<  The  way  in  which  probability  is  aflected  by 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  events,  is  a  remarkabie  part 
of  this  theory*  If  out  of  a  system  of  events  governed  by 
chance  (or  by  no  perceivable  law)  you  take  a  small  num- 
ber, you  will  find  great  irregularity,  and  nodiing  that 
looks  like  order,  or  obedience  to  a  general  rule*  In- 
crease the  number  of  events,  or  take  in  a  larger  extent 
of  the  domain  over  which  you  suppose  chance  to  preside^ 
you  will  find  the  irregularities  bear  a  much  less  proportion 
to  the  whole ;  they  will  in  a  certain  degree  compensate  for 
one  another ;  and  something  like  order  and  regularity  will 
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begin  to  emerge.  In  proportion  as  the  events  are  further 
multiplied,  this  convergency  will  become  more  apparent; 
and-in  snmmii^  up  the  total  amount^  the  events  will  appear 
adjusted  to  one  another,  by  rules,  from  which  hardly  any 
deviation  can  be  perceived. 

<^  Thus,  in  considering  the  subject  of  life  and  death ;  if 
we  take  a  small  extent  of  country,  or  a  few  people,  a  single 
parish  for  instance,  nothing  like  a  general  rule  wiU  be  dis^ 
covered.     The  proportion  of  the  deaths  to  the  numbers 
alive,  or  to  the  numbers  bom ;  of  those  living  at  any  age  to 
those  above  or  b^w  that  age,  —  all  this  will  appear  the 
most  d]£Eerent  in  one  year,  compared  with  the  next;  or  in 
cme  district  compared  with  another.     But  subject  to  your 
examination  the  parish  registers  of  a  great  country,  or  a 
populous  dtjt  and  the  facts  will  appear  quite  different. 
You  will  find  the  proportion  of  those  that  die  annually  out 
of  a  given  number  of  inhaUtants,  fixed  with  great  precision, 
as  well  as  of  those  that  are  bom,  and  that  have  reached  to 
the  different  periods  of  life.     In  the  first  case,  the  irregula- 
rities bear  a  great  pnqportion  to  the  whole;  in  the  second^ 
they  compensate  for  one  another;  and  a  rule  emergest,  from 
which  the  deviations  on  opposite  sides  appear  almost  equaL 
^^  This  is  trae  not  only  of  natural  events^  but  of  those 
that  arise  from  the  institutions  of  society,  and  the  transac- 
tions of  osien  with  one  another  •—  Hence  insurance  against 
fire,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea*  -  Nothing  is  less  subject 
to  calculation,  than  the  &te  c^a  particular  ship,  or  a  parti* 
cular  house,  thoi^h  under  given  circumstances.     But  let  a 
vast  number  of  shqps,  in  these  drcunstances,  or  of  houses 
be  included,  and  the  chance  of  their  perishing  to  that  of 
their  being  preserved,  is  matter  of  calculation  founded  on 
experience^  and  reduced  to  such  certainty,  that  men  daily 
stake  their  fortunes  en  the  aocuracy  of  the  lesuhs. 

**  This  is  true,  evea  where  chance  migfat  be  supposed  to 
predominate  the  most;  and  where  the  causes  that  produce 
particular  effects,  are  the  most  independent  of  one  an- 
other* 
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**  Laplace  observes,  that  at  Paris,  in  ordinary  times^ 
the  number  of  letters  returned  to  the  Post  OfBse,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  directed  not  being  found,  was 
nearly  the  same  from  one  year  to  another.  We  have  heard 
the  same  remark  stated  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office^  as  it  is 
called,  in  London. 

<^  Such  is  the  consequence  of  the  muldpiication  of  the 
events  least  under  the  control  of  fixt  causes :  And  the  in- 
stances just  given,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
the  general  proposition;  which  Laplace  has  thus  stated. — 

**  The  recurrences  of  events  tliat  depend  on  chance,  ap- 
proach to  fixt  ratios  as  the  events  become  more  numerous, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  probability  of  the  mean  results 
not  di£fering  from  those  ratios  by  any  given  quantity,  may 
come  nearer  to  certainty  than  the  smallest  limit  that  can  be 
assigned." 

One  of  the  first  treatises  on  the  subject  of  interest  and 
annuities,  that  requires  to  be  mentioned,  is  Ward's  **  Cla- 
vis  Usune,"  publbhed  in  1709,  and  which,  on  account  of 
its  scarcity,  is  published  as  the  last  tract  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  ^^  Scriptores  Logarithmici"  of  Mr.  Baron  Maseres, 
with  an  appendix  by  the  Baron  himself  who  considers 
Ward's  tract  as  the  most  complete  treatise  that  has  eVer 
been  published  on  the  subject.  We  may  fiirther  observe, 
that  in  this  fifth  volume  of  the  Scriptoi'es  Logarithmici, 
there  are  several  other  pieces  on  the  same  subject,  by  De 
Moivre,  Robertson,  Dr.  Halley,  and  others. 

Mr*  Smart,  in  1727,  published  some  very  valuable  tables 
on  interest  and  annuities,  which  have  been  in  use  firom  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  which  Mr.  Francis  Baily  has  in* 
serted  in  a  work  of  his,  shortly  to  be  noticed*  The  late 
learned  and  very  excellent  Dr.  Price,  besides  some  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  published' two 
volumes,  though  at  different  times,  entitled  *^  Observations 
on  Reversionary  Payments  — on  schemes  for  providing 
annuities  for  widows,  and  for  persons  in  old  age— on  the 
method  of  calculating  the  values  of  assurances  on  lives. 
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with  Essays  on  different  subjects,  on  tlie  Doctrine  of  Life 
Annuities,  and  Political  Arithmetic,  Tables,"  &c.  &c.  Al- 
tliough  this  cannot  be  deemed  an  elementary  work,  yet  it 
contains  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  matter,  connected  with  all 
those  subjects  which  have  their  foundation  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Chances  and  Annuities.  The  tables  are  numerous,  and 
methods  of  forming  are  clearly  given. 

'^  The  doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives 
and  survivorships,"  was  explained  by  Mr.  William  Morgan, 
in  an  8vo.  volume,  published  in  1779.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Dodson,  in  his  Mathematical  Repository,  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  M.  De  Moivre,  and  Baron  Maseres,  have  all 
treated  on  the  subject;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  those 
who  would  enter  deeply  into  it,  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  algebra  and  fluxions. 

Mr.  Francis  Baily,  in  1809,  published,  as  an  intro- 
ductory book,  *<  The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities 
analytically  explained,"  &c.  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Baily 
assigns  for  the  publication  of  his  work,  which  is  a  good  and 
usefid  performance,  may  be  applied  generally  as  a  recom* 
mendaticm  of  the  science  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
thematical student :  '^  At  this  time,"  he  says,/^  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  attention  has  been  given  to  it,  arising 
from  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  properly,  which  is  af- 
fected by  circumstances,  involving  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  For,,  when  we  consider  the  numerous  cases  of 
daily  occurrence,  in  which  the  question  of  interest  is  un- 
avoidably concerned,  both  simple  and  compound;  when 
we  consider  the  great  and  extensive  business  which  is  con- 
standy  transacting,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  annuities  of 
various  kinds,  immediate  and  reversionary,  temporary  and 
,  perpetual,  increased  no  doubt  by  the  numerous  offices  which 
have  sprung  up  within  these  few  years,  for  that  very  pur- 
pose ;  -»  when  we  consider  also,  the  immense  quantity  of 
lands  which  are  held  on  leases,  for  different  terms  of  years, 
and  which  leases  are  continually  required  to  be  exchanged, 
sold,  or  renewed ;  •—  but  above  all,  when  we  consider  its 
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application  in  regard  to  our  finances,  and  the  «tate  of  the 
National  Debt,  with  the  hdpit  afibrdsus  in  pointing  out  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  method  of  alleviating  our  present 
incumbrances  -*  the  subject  assuredly  acquires  a  degree  of 
importance  whieh  it  never  before  aspired  to." 

Mr.  Bail/s  work  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  Interest,  An* 
nuities,  Reversions,  and  the  Renewal  of  Leases,  and  of  va- 
rious subjects  of  Finance* 

Mr.  Baily,  in  the  year  1810^  published  a  much  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  work  on  this  subject,  to  which, 
in  1815,  he  added  an  af^pendix,  makii^  together  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  It  is  entitled  <^  The  doctrine  of  Life  Annui- 
ties and  Assurances,  analytically  investigated  and  practically 
exphuned,"  Sic  Of  this  treatise^  he  says,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  other  work,  and  will,  he 
bdieves,  contain  all  that  is  useful  or  interesting  on  the 
science,  and  he  adds,  that  be  has  taken  care  to  comprehend 
in  it  ^  su€h  additional  information  as  a  m<»^  improved 
analysis,  and  more  recent  discoveries  in  the  sdence  have 
been  able  to  aflbrd.''  It  contains  the  demontary  principles 
of  the  Laws  of  Chance,  witii  remarks  on  the  probabilifies 
of  life— «  Methods  for  detemmiing  the  value  of  annuities 
on  single  or  joint  Uvea;  and  <m  the  Icmgest  of  any  number  of 
lives  —  problems  for  the  solution  of  eases  of  absolute  and 
contingent  Reversionary  annuities  -^  cases  of  annuities  de* 
pending  <m  survivorships,  between  two  and  three  lives— 
a  full  explaaatioD  of  the  doctrine  of  Assurances^  and  othar 
interestiag  matter. 

We  have^  b^  the  same  author,  a  smaller  woik,  entitled 
**  Tables  for  the  purchasing  and  renewing'  of  leases^  with 
rules  for  determining  the  value  of  the  reversion  c^  estates," 
&c.  &c. 
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MATHEMATICS,  Continued. 

Navigation— What  the  art  comprises  —  History  of — Ancient  writers 
on,  viz.  Medina — Cortes — Frizius  —  ^7unez  —  Coignet  —  Norman 
—  Mercator  —  Wright  —  Napier  —  Norwood  —  Bond.  —  Modern 
writers  recommended — Mackay —  Mendoza  —  Robertson,  and  Mas- 
kelyne..—  Mensuhation  —  History  and  Practice  of —  Writers  on  — 
Hawney — Robertson  •»  Hntton,  and  Bonnycastle.  —  SuavEYiNO  — 
writers — Leslie — Hutton  •* Crocker  —  Davis  and  others. «-  Marine 
Surveying,  —  Levelling,  practice  of.  —  Dialling,  practice  of^  and 
writers  on. 

1  HE  word  Navigation  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words, 
▼iz.  navisj  a  shipy  and  ago^  to  manage)  and  the  great  end  of 
the  art  of  Navigation,  is  to  instruct  the  mariner  how  to 
conduct  a  ship  through  the  wide  and  pathless  ocean,  to 
any  given  country,  by  the  safest  and  shortest  way.  This 
art  comprises  the  method  of  giving  to  the  vessel  the  desired 
direction,  by  means  of  the  sails  and  a  rudder,  which  has 
been  denominated  seamanship,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  situation  of  the  ship  at  any  assigned 
time,  and  its  future  course.  For  the  performance  of  this, 
much  previous  instruction  is  necessary ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  will  give  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
with  the  various  real  or  imaginary  lines  upon  it,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  distance  and  situation  of  places, 
with  respect  to  one  another.  The  mariner  must  also  know 
the  use  of  the  several  instruments  employed  in  measuring 
the  ship's  way,  as  the  log  and  half-minute  glass;  also  of 
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the  quadrant,  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars,  the 
compass  to  represent  the  sensible  horizon,  and  the  azimuth 
compass,  to  take  the  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  the  sun,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  variation  of  the  needle.  He  must 
be  conversant  with  maps  and  sea-charts,  and  should  know 
the  depths  of  water  in  particular  places,  the  times  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  tides  upon  the  coasts  that  he  may 
have  occasion  to  approach.  These  and  other  things  will 
be  best  learnt  by  practice,  but  an  able  sulor  should  be  well 
grounded  in  the  elementary  principles  of  mathematics, 
which  will  teach  him  the  reason  and  foundation  of  his 
whole  art. 

The  antiquity  and  general  utility  of  the  art  of  Navigation 
will  not  be  disputed :  its  very  early  history  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  but  it  is  known  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
skilful  navigators,  at  a  period  when  other  nations  had 
scarcely  ventured  from  the  shore.  From  Phoenicia  it  may 
be  traced  to  Egypt  and  Greece,  but  the  Carthagim'ans  soon 
eclipsed  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  in  nautical  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and  by  this  means  acquired  those 
vast  resources  that  enabled  them  so  long  to  withstand  the 
Roman  power.  It  was  during  the  struggle  between  Car- 
thage and  Rome,  that  the  first  traces  of  the  art  may  be 
discovered  in  Italy.  The  subsequent  destruction  of  Car- 
thage consigned  navigation,  and  with  it  commerce,  to  the 
Romans :  the  latter  was  left  to  the  exertions  of  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  the  former  was  chiefly  cultivated  to 
aid  their  &vourite  views  of  universal  dominion,  and  upon 
the  ruin  of  that  empire,  navigation  shared  the  £Eite  of  liter- 

m 

ature  and  the  other  arls.  When  AttUa  destroyed  Mantua, 
Verona,  and  otiier  adjacent  cities,  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  escaped  the  bloody  slaughter,  fled  to  the  islands  off*  their 
coast,  where  they  took  up  their  residence,  and  in  process 
of  time  they  founded  Venice.  Here  navigation  and  com- 
merce revived,  and  from  hence  they  passed  successively  to 

Genoa,  the  Hans  Towns,  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  and 
Holland. 
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Navigation  was  very  imperfect  till  after  the  discovery  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  which  was  known  about  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  after  this  the  navigator  launched 
boldy  into  the  ocean,  having  a  guide  to  direct  his  opefar- 
tions,  and  the  means  of  returning  to  the  place  from  which 
he  set  sail.  At  this  time,  however,  the  kindred  sciences, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  astronomy,  which  now  con- 
stitute the  ground-work  of  navigation,  were  not  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  afiPord  the  assistance,  wHich  they  have  since 
been  found  calculated  to  impart.  The  impulse  being  given, 
the  human  genius  soon  saw  in  what  way  the  mathematical 
sdences  might  be  applied  to  the  art  of  navigation ;  this, 
witli  the  invention  of  suitable  instruments,  enabled  the 
navigator  to  proceed,  not  only  to  the  most  remote  places 
on  the  globe,  but  lit  length  to  circumnavigate  the  earth. 

There  are  various  methods  of  sailing  described  in  books, 
of  which  the  most  ancient  is  denominated  plane  sailing : 
this  is  defined  to  be  the  art  of  navigating  a  ship  upon  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  an 
extended  plane,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  applic- 
ation of  Plane  Trigonometry  to  the  solution  of  the  several 
variations,  or  cases,  in  which  the  hypothenuse  is  always  the 
rhumb  line,  that  the  ship  sails  upon.  This  method  was 
soon  found  to  be  inaccurate. 

The  mariner's  compass  was  not  applied  to  the  art  of 
navigation  till  about  the  year  1420,  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards tables  of  the  sun^s  declination  wei'e  calculated  for  the 
use  of  sailors,  and  the  astrolabe  was  then  used  for  taking 
observations  at  sea.  Afler  this  the  use  of  the  cross-staff 
was  introduced  among  sailors,  for  observing  the  distance 
between  the  moon  and  any  given  star,  in  order  thence  to 
determine  the  longitude.  At  this  time  navigation  was  very 
imperfect,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  plane  chart, 
which  must  have  greatly  misled  the  mariner,  especially  in 
voyages  far  distant  from  the  equator.  About  the  year  1 545, 
two  Spanish. ti'eatised  were  published  on  the  subject,  the 
one  by  Pedro  de  Medina,  the  other  by  Martin  Cortes ;  the 
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lattar  contained  a  complete  system  of  the  art  as  iar  as  it 
was  then  known.  About  die  same  tone  proposals  were 
made  for  finding  the  longitude  bjr  observations  of  the 
moon.  Previously  to  this,  in  1580,  Gemma  Frians  ad- 
vised the  keeping  of  tim^,  by  means  of  small  clocks  or 
watdies,  then,  as  he  says,  newly  invented.  This  asthor 
contrived  a  new  sort  of  cross-staff,  aaid  an  instrument 
called  the  nautical  quadrant. 

In  1537,  Pedro  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  pnbUshed  a  book  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  in  whidi  he  exposes  the  errors  of 
the  plane  chart,  and  gives  the  solution  of  many  curious 
astronomical  problems ;  among  which  is  that  for  determin- 
ing the  latitude  from  two  observations  of  the  sun's  altitude, 
an  intamediate  azimuth  being  given.  In  1577,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bourne  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  advises,  in 
sailing  towards  the  high  latitudes,  to  keq>  the  reckaaing  by 
the  globe,  as  in  those  cases  the  plane  chart  is  most  erro- 
neous :  he  also  advises  to  keep  an  account  of  the  observ- 
adonsy  as  useful  for  finding  the  place  of  a  ship^  whidi 
advice  was  prosecuted  at  large,  by  Simon  Stevinus,  in  a 
treatise,  published  at  Leyden  in  1599,  the  substance  of 
which  was  printed  in  the  same  year  at  Loaidon,  in  English, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  entitled  ^  The  Haven-finding 
Art"  In  this  tract  is  described  likewise  the  way  by  which 
our  sailors  estimate  the  rate  of  a  ship  in  her  coutse,  by  an 
instrument  called  the  log^  so  named  fi^m  the  piece  of  wood 
or  log  that  floats  in  the  water,  while  the  time  is  reckoned, 
during  which  the  line  that  is  &stened  to  it  is  running  out. 
The  author  of  this  ccmtrivance  is  not  known,  nor  was  it 
noticed  till  1607,  in  an  East-Indian  voyage,  pnbUshed  by 
Purchas,  and  from  this  time  it  bectfne  fSeonous,  and  has 
been  noticed  by  almost  all  succeeding  writers  in  navig- 
ation. 

In  1581,  Michael  Coignet,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  in  which  he  shewed,  that  as  the  ihomba 
are  spirals,  making  endless  revolutions  about  tlie  poles, 
numerous  errors  must  arise  fix)m  dieir  being  represented 
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by  straight  lines  on  sea-charts.  Among  other  things  he 
described  the  cross-staff,  with  three  transverse  pieces,  as  it 
is  at  present  made,  which  was  then  in  common  use  on 
ship-board.  He  likewise  gave  an  accomit  of  some  instru- 
ments of  his  own  invention,  among  which  was  the  noc- 
turnal. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Robert  Norman  discovered  the 
dipping  needle^  and  he  made  considerable  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  compasses  themselves.  To  the  work  of 
Gorman's  t>n  this  subject  is  always  prefixed  a  discourse  on 
tlie  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  Mr.  William  Bor- 
rough,  in  which  he  shews  how  to  determine  the  variation 
in  many  different  ways. 

Globes  of  an  improved  kind,  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  formerly  used»  were  constructed,  and  many  improve- 
ments were  made  in  other  instruments;  still  the  plane 
chart  was  continued  to  be  followed^  though  its  errors  were 
frequently  complained  of.  The  method  of  removing  these 
was  pointed  out  by  Gerard  Mercator,  who  proposed  to  re- 
present the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  by  parallel 
straight  lines,  but  gradually  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
former  as  they  i^proached  the  pole.  Thus  the  rhombs, 
which  otherwise  ought  to  have  been  curves,  were  now  ex« 
tended  into  straight  lines,  and  accordingly  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  any  two  places  marked  upon  the  chart, 
would  make  an  angle  with  the  meridians,  expressing 
the  rhomb  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  In  1569, 
Mercator  published  an  universal  map,  constructed  iii 
this  manner,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  it  seems 
generally  agreed,  that  the  true  principles,  on  which  the 
construction  of  what  is  still  denominated  Mercator's  chart 
depends,  were  first  discovered  by  our  countryman,  Mn 
Edward  Wright  *,  who  published,  about  the  year  1600,  his 
fiunous  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Correction  of  certain  Erroid 

*  See  Robertson's  Elements  of  Navigation. 
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in  Navigation,"  &c. ;  in  which  he  explained  very  fully  the 
reason  of  extending  the  length  of  the  parallds  of  latitade» 
and  the  uses  of  the  chart  thus  improved,  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in 
1610,  he  proposed  a  method  for  determining  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  making  our 
measures  depend  upon  the  length  of  a'degree  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  not  upon  the  uncertain  length  of  three  barley- 
corns. He  also  gave  a  table  of  latitudes  for  dividing  the 
median  into  minutes,  it  having,  before  this  time,  been  di- 
vided into  every  tenth  minute  only.  Among  many  other 
improvements,  he  contrived  an  amendment  in  the  taUes  of 
the  declination  and  places  of  the  sun  and  stars,  from  his  own 
observations,  made  with  a  six-&et  instrument  in  the  years 
1594,  5,  6,  and  7.  The  improvemaits  of  Mr.  Wri^t 
soon  became  known  abroad,  and  a  treatise^  entitled  ^  Hy- 
pomnemata  Mathematica,''  was  published  by  Simon  Ste- 
vinus,  for  the  use  of  Prince  Maurice.  In  that  part  relating 
to  navigation,  the  author  having  treated  of  saiUng  on  a  great 
circle,  and  shewing  how  to  draw  the  rhombs  on  a  glpbe, 
mechanically,  inserts  Mr.  Wright's  tables  of  latitudes  and 
rhombs,  in  order  to  describe  these  lines  with  more  accu- 
racy, pretending  even  to  have  discovered  an  error  in  Mr. 
Wright's  table,'  which,  however,  the  author  shewed  arose 
from  the  slovenly  manner  of  Stevinus's  mode  of  calculation. 
About  this  period.  Lord  Napier  published  an  account  of 
his  logarithms,  from  which  Mr.  Edmund  Gunter  constructed 
a  table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  of 
the  quadrant,  which  he  published  in  1620.  In  this  work, 
he  applied  to  the  art  of  navigation,  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics,  his  ruler,  known  by  the  name  of  Gumter's 
scale.  He  improved  the  sector  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
shewed  how  to  take  a  back  observation  by  the  cross-staff; 
he  described  likewise  another  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, called  the  cross-bow,  for  takmg  the  altitudes  of  the  sun 
and  stars.  Gunter's  rule  was  projected  into  a  circular  arch 
by  Mr.  Oughtred,  in   16S3,   who  explained  its'  uses  in  a 
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tract,  entitled  "  The  Circles  of  Prc^ortion."     It  has  since 
been  made  in  the  form  of  a  sliding  ruler. 

Napier*s  tables  were  first  applied  to  the  different  cases  of 
sailing,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Addison,  in  a  work,  entitled 
"  Arithmetical  Navigation,"  printed  in  1625.  Mr.  Henry 
Oellibrand  published,  in  16S5,  his  treatise,  entitied  ^*  A 
Discourse  Mathematical,  on  the  Variation  of  the  Magne- 
tical  Needle,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  his  own  discovery 
of  the  changes  of  the  variation. 

In  the  year  16S5,  Mr.  Richard  Norwood  put  into  exe- 
cution the  method  recommended  by  Wright,  for  measuring 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  found  a  degree  on  the 
great  circle  of  the  earth  jto  contain  367,196  English  feet, 
an  account  of  which  he  published  in  his  treatise,  entided 
"The  Seaman's  Practice,"  published  in  1637:  in  this 
tract  he  points  out  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  &ct,  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  committed  in  the  division  of  the  log-line; 
describes  his  own  method  of  setting  down,  and  perfecting 
a  sea-reckoning,  by  using  a  traverse  table ;  and  how  to 
rectify  the  course,  by  considering  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and  how  to  discover  currents,  and  to  make  a  proper 
allowance  on  their  account. 

About  the  year  1645,  Mr.  Bond  published,  in  Norwood's 
Epitome,  an  improvement  on  Wright's  method,  by  a  pro- 
perty in  his  meridian  line,  by  which  its  divisions  were  more 
scientifically  assigned  than  by  the  author  himself  which 
he  afterwards  fully  explained  in  the  third  edition  of  Gun- 
ter's  works,  printed  in  1653. 

After  the  true  principles  of  the  art  had  been  setded  by 
the  foregoing  writers,  die  authors  on  navigation  became  so 
numerous,  that  it  would  not  at  all  agree  with  the  limits  of 
our  work,  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  them.  Navigation 
has,  however,  been  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  per- 
fected Wright's  chart;  to  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  who  im- 
proved die  logarithms  invented  by  Napier ;  to  Mr.  Halley, 
for  the  invention  of  the  quadrant  that  bears  his  name;  and 
to  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  was  more  than  forty  years 
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Astronomer  Royal,  for  devising  and  establishing,  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Longitude,  the  Naa6cal  Almanac  Among 
the  later  disooveries  in  this  brandi  of  practical  science,  that 
of  finding  the  longitude  by  lunar  observations,  and  by  time^ 
keepers,  is  the  chief.  Dr.  Maskelyne  put  the  first  in  piao- 
tioe ;  and  the  time-keepers  constructed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
were  found  to  answer  so  well,  that  he  obtained  the  parliie- 
mentaiy  reward. 

Among  the  modem  authors  on  navigation,  we  must  men<> 
tion  Dr.  Andrew  Mackay's  <*  The<>ry  and  Practioe  of  find- 
ing the  Longitude  at  Sea  and  Land,''  in  two  volumes ;  this, 
with  his  other  works,  particularly  his  *'  Goaq[>lete  Naviga- 
tor,'' and  ^'  Collection  of  Mathematical  Tables,"  form,  it  is 
said,  the  most  correct  and  practical  system  of  i^avigation 
and  nautical  science  hitherto  published  in  this  country. 
These,  then,  with  the  *'  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nauti* 
cal  Astronomy,"  by  Jos.  de  Mendoza;  Mr.  John  Robert'^ 
son's  <'  Elements  of  Navigation,"  in  two  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
^^  Nautical  Almanac,"  and  the  Tables  requisite  to  be  used 
with  it,  and  the  ^^  British  Mariner's  Ghiide,"  may  be  con-* 
sidered  as  a  complete  library  for  a  young  navigator.  Among 
practical  men,  Hamilton  Moore's  ^*  New  Practical  Naviga- 
tor" has  long  been  very  popular,  and  is  still  much  used. 
The  sixteenth  edition  was  published  in  1804. 


MENSURATION. 

Mensuration  is  the  art  of  finding  the  dimensions  and 
contents  of  bodies,  by  means  of  odiers  of  the  same  kind ; 
thus  the  length  of  bodies,  or  distances,  is  found  by  lines,  as 
yards,  feet,  inches,  &c. ;  sur&ces  by  squares,  as  square  indies, 
feet,  or  yards ;  solids  by  cubes,  as  cubic  inches,  cubic  feet, 
&c  The  invention  of  this  art  cannot  be  traced  to  any  par- 
ticular person ;  it  has  usually  been  given  to  the  Egyptians, 
by  whom  it  was  probably  invented  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  magnitude  and  relative  situation  of  their  lands, 
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after  the  waters  of  the  Nile  had  subsided.  Euclid's  Ele- 
ffieots,  it  has  been  thought,  were  originally  directed  to  this 
object ;  and  many  of  the  beautiful  tind  elegant  geometrical 
propositions  in  that  work,  it  is  almost  certain,  arose  out  of 
the  simple  investigations  directed  solely  to  the  theory  and 
practical  application  of  mensuration. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  to  which  Euclid  attained 
in  Geometry,  the  theory  of  Mensuration  wa^  not,  in  his 
time,  advanced  beyond  what  related  to  rightrline  figures, 
which  might  be  reduced  to  that  of  measuring  a  triangle ;  for 
since  all  right-lined  figures  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
triangles,  it  was  necessary  only  to  know  how  to  measure 
these  in  order  to  find  the  surfiice  of  any  other  figure  what- 
ever, which  was  bounded  by  right  lines.  After  Euclid, 
Archimedes  took  up  the  theory  of  mensuration,  and  carried 
it  to  a  great  extent  He  first  found  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  area  of  a  curvilinear  space,  unless  the  lAsnuUs 
of  Hippocrates  are  excepted,  which,  however,  required.no 
otliep  aid  than  that  contained  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid* 
Archimedes  found  that  the  area  of  a  parabolar  was  tworthirds 
oi  its  circumscribing,  rectangle  He  also  determined  the 
ratio  of  spheres,  spheroids,  &c*  to  their  circumscribing  cy- 
linders, and  left  behind  him  an  attempt  at  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle.  He  investigated,  and  determined  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  accuracy^  the  approximate  ratio  between 
the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle.  He  moreover 
determined  the  relation  between  the  circle  and  ellipse,  as 
well  as  that  of  thdr  similar  parts,  besides  which,  he  left  a 
treatise  on  the  Spiral. 

Little  more  of  importanoe  was  done  to  advance  the  science 
of  mensuration,  tUl  the  time  of  Cavelleri,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, who  flourished  in^the  seventeenth  century.  Be- 
fore his  time,  the  regular  figures  circumscribed  about  the 
circle,  as  well  as  those  inscribed  in  it,  were  always  considered 
as  being  limited^  both  as  to  the  number  of  sides,  and  the 
length  of  each.  He  was  the  person  that  introduced  the 
idea  of  a  circle  being  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides, 
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each  of  which  was,  of  course,  indefinitely  small;  he  also 
ocmsiderft  solids  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  sec* 
tions  indefinitely  thin.  This  was  the  fi>undation  of  the 
doctrine  of  indivisibles^  which  was  very  general  in  its  appli* 
cation  to  a  variety  of  difficult  problems*  and  which  was  em- 
braced by  many  eminent  mathematicians,  such  as  Huygensy 
Wallis,  and  James  Gr^ory.  It  was,  however,  disapprov- 
ed by  other  men,  celebrated  also  for  great  talents  and  deep 
geometrical  learning,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who)  among  his  numerous  and  brilliant  diaooveiies,  pro- 
duced his  method  of  fluxions,  the  excellency  and  generality 
of  which,  almost  instantly  superseded  that  of  indivisibles. 
Hopes  were  now  revived  of  squaring  the  cirde,  and  the 
quadrature  was  attempted  with  great  eagerness ;  but,  after 
many  inefibctual  eflforts,  it  was  abandoned ;  and  mathema- 
ticians began  to  content  themselves  with  finding,  by  means 
of  fluxions,  the  most  convenient  series  for  approximating  to- 
wards the  true  length  of  this  and  other  curves,  and  the  theory 
of  mensuration  began  to  make  a  rapid  progress  towards 
perfection.  Many  of  the  rules  were  published  in  the  Trana- 
acti(ms  of  learned  Societies,  or  in  separate  and  detached 
works,  till  at  length  Dr.  Huttou  formed  them  into  a  com* 
plete  work,  entitled  ^^  A  Treatise  on  Mensuradon,  in  which 
the  several  Rules  are  all  demonstrated."     Before  this  time,  i 

Hawney's  ^^  Complete  Measurer,"  and  a  treatise  on  the  ! 

subject  by  Mr.  Robertson,  were  the  only  works  that  could  i 

be  referred  to,   either  by  the  artizan  or  mathematician*  j 

Since  Dr.  Hutton's  publication,  which  was  first  given  to 
the  world  in  4to*,  and  has  since  been  printed  in  Svo^  Mr, 
Bonnycastle  has  published  an  excellent  little  work  on  this 
subject,  entitled  **  An  Introduction  to  Mensuration  and 
Practical  Geometry,  with  Notes,  containing  the  reason  of 
every  rule  concisely  and  clearly  demonstrated."  The  au- 
thor has  very  jqdiciously  given  in  the  text  the  rules  in  words 
at  length,  with  examples  to  exercise  them ;  the  remarks  and 
demonstrations  are  confined  to  the  notes,  and  may  be  c<hki 
suited  or  not,  as  shall  be  thought  necessary ;  but,  to  those 
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who  would  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  grounds  and 
rationale  of  the  operations  which  they  perform,  the  demon- 
sitrations  will  be  found  extremdy  useful ;  and  Mr.  Bonny- 
castle  haa  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  them  easy.  He 
has,  he  says,  through  the  whole,  ^^  endeavoured  to  con&ult 
the  wants  of  the  learper,  more  than  those  of  the  man  of 
science,''  and.  hence  his  work  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended to  those  who  woul4  study  the  subject  from  tbe 
beginning* 

SURVEYING. 

The  art  of  surveying  consbts  in  determining  the  bound- 
aries oi  an  extended  sur&ce.     When  applied  to  the  mea- 
suring of  land,  it  comprises  the  three  following  parts ;  viz. 
taking  the  dimensions  of  the  given  tract  of  land;   the 
delineating  or  laying  down  the  same  in  a  map  or  draught; 
and  finding  the  superfidal  content  or  area  of  the  same* 
The  first  of  these  is  what  is  properly  called  surveying;  the 
5(econd  is  palled  plotting  or  protracting,  or  mapping ;  and 
the  third,  casting  up  or  computing  the  contents- 
Surveying,  when  performed  in  the  completest  mamieiT) 
says  Mr.  Professor  Leslie,  ^^  ascertains  the  positions  of  all 
the  prominent  objects  within  the  scope  of  observation,  'mea- 
sures their  mutual  distances  and  relative  heights,  and  con- 
sequently defines  the  various  contours  which  mark   the 
sur&ce.     But  the  land-surveyor  seldom  aims  at  such  minute 
and  scrupulous  accuracy ;  his  main  object  is,  to  trace  expe- 
ditiously the  chief  boundaries,  and  to  compute  the  superficial 
contents  of  each  field.     In  hilly  grounds,  however,  it  is  not 
the  absolute  surface  that  is  measured,  but  the  diminished 
quantity  that  would  result,  had  the  whole  been  reduced  to 
a  horizontal  plane.     This  distinction  is  founded  on  the 
obvious  principle,  that,  since  plants  shoot  up  vertically,  the 
v<^etable  produce  of  a  awelUng  eminence  can  never  exceed 
what  would  have  grown  from  its  levelled  base.     All  die 
sloping  distances,  therefore,  are  reduced  invariably  to  theiic 
horizontal  lengths,  before  the  calculation  is  begun." 
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The  instruments  usually  employed  in  surveying,  are  the 
chain,  the  plain-table,  the  cross,  and  the  theoddite.  The 
English  chain  is  twenty-two  yards  in  length,  that  is,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  furlong,  or  the  eightieth  part  of  a  mile.  The 
chain  is  divid^  into  a  hundred  links,  each  7.92  inches  in 
length.  An  acre  contains  ten  square  chains,  or  100,000 
links. 

When  land  is  surveyed  by  means  of  the  chain  simply,  the 
several  fields  are  divided  into  Ikrge  triangles,  of  which  the 
sides  are  measured  by  the  chain ;  and  if  the  exterior  bound- 
ary happens  to  be  irrregular,  the  perpendicular  distance  or . 
oflbet  is  taken  at  each  bending.  The  surfiice  of  all  the  tri- 
angles is  then  computed  by  the  elements  of  plane  geometry, 
and  the  exterior  border  of  the  polygon  is  considered  as  a 
collection  of  trapezoids,  which  are  measured  by  multiplying 
the  mean  of  each  pair  of  offsets  or  perpendiculars^  into  their, 
base  or  intermediate  distance.  In  this  method,  the  triangles 
should  be  chosen  as  nearly  equilateral  as  possible;  for,  if 
they  are  very  oUique,  small  errors  in  the  lengths  of  their 
sides  will  occasion  very  large  ones  in  the  estimate  of  the 
surfiice. 

The  usual  mode  of  surveying  a  large  estate  is,  to  measure 
round  it  with  the  chain,  and  observe  the  angles  at  each  turn 
by  means  of  the  theodolite ;  but  the  observations  must  be 
taken  with  great  care.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  estate  he 
tolerably  regular,  it  may  be  conttdered  as  a  polygon,  of 
which  the  angles  being  necessarily  very  oblique,  are  i^t, 
unless  much  attention  be  exercised,  to  afiect  the  accuraqr 
of  the  results*  The  best  method  of  surveying  is,  nndoub^ 
edly,  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  series  of  connected  triangles^ 
planting  the  theodolite  at  each  angular  point*  and  com« 
puting  fix>m  some  base  of  considerable  extent,  whidi  has 
been  selected  and  measured  with  as  mudi  precision  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit ;  for  .angles  can  be  measured 
more  accurately  than  lines ;  and  hence  it  has  been  reoom-i 
mended,  that  surveyors  should  generally  employ  theodolites 
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of  a  good  construction,  and  trust  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
aid  of  the  cbun. 

In  surveying,  for  sale  or  other  purposes,  large  tracts  of 
land  in  rude  and  uncultivated  countries,  the  contents  are 
usually  estimated  by  the  square  mile,  which  includes  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres :  thus,  in  the  back  settlements  of 
North  America,  the  lands  are  divided  and  allotted  merely 
by  running  lines  north  and  south,  and  intersecting  them 
by  perpendiculars  at  each  interval  of  a  mile. 

We  may  &rther  observe,  that  where  any  degree  of  nicety 
is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  surveying  estates  of  value,  the 
operator  will  have  frequent  occasion  for  calculation,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of  proportion,  as 
well  in  fractions  and  decimals  as  in  whole  numbers;  he 
should  be  conversant  with  the  nature  and  practice  of  loga^ 
rithms ;  and  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  elementary  parts 
of  algebra,  he  will  find  the  advantage  of  it  As  he  will 
have  to  investigate  and  measure  lines  and  angleis,  and  to 
describe  them  on  paper,  he  should  well  understand  and  be 
quick  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
plane  trigonometry. 

Dr.  Hutton's  mensuration  will  be  found  to  contain  an 
outhne  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  Surveying. 
There  are  several  other  very  respectable  treatises  on  the 
subject,  by  Leadbeater,  Wilson,  and  Stephenson :  but  the 
two  works  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  is  one  by 
Mr.  Abraham  Crocker,  in  which  will  be  found  several  im- 
provements in  the  art;  and  *^  A  complete  Treatise  on  Land- 
Surveying  by  the  Chain,  Cross,  and  Ofiset^stafis  only..  By 
William  Davis."  This  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
(1.)  It  gives  an  outline  of  Practical  Geometry,  at  least  such 
parts  of  it  its  are  requisite  for  Surveying;  and  Plane  Tri- 
gonometry, with  its  application  to  measuring  heights  and 
distances.  (2.)  It  goes  through  the  whole  practice  of  Sur- 
veying by  the  different  methods ;  and  (3.)  it  points  out  the 
practical  method  of  obtaining  the  contents  of  Hay-ricks, 
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PitSy  Timber,  and  all  kinds  of  Artificers'  works ;  likewise 
the  method  of  levelling,  conveying  water  from  one  place  ta 
another,  and  of  draining  and  flooding  land. 

Another,  but  very  different  branch  of  this  art,  is  denom- 
inated Maritime  Suraet^ing,  which  determines  the  positions 
of  the  remarkable  headlands,  and  other  conspicuous  ob«» 
jects  that  present  themselves  along  the  coast,  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  likewise  ascertains  the  situations 
of  the  various  inlets,  rocks,  shallows,  and  soundings,  which 
occur  in  approaching  the  shore.  The  method  of  perform- 
ing this,  given  by  Mr.  Professor  Leslie,  is  as  follows :  "  To 
survey  a  new  or  inaccessible  coast,  two  boats  are  moored 
at  a  prc^per  interval,  which  is  carefully  measured  on  the 
aurfiuse  of  the  water ;  and  from  each  boat  the  bearings  of  all 
the  prominoit  points  of  land  are  tak^i  by  means  of  an 
azimuth  compass ;  or  the  angles  subtended  by  these  points 
and  the  other  boat,  are  measured  by  a  Hadley's  sextant. 
Having  now  on  paper  drawn  the  base  to  any  scale,  straight 
lines  radiating  from  each  end  at  the  observed  angles,  will, 
by  their  intersections,  give  the  positions  of  the  several 
points  from  which  the  coast  may  be  sketched.  —  But  a 
chart  is  more  accurately  constructed,  by  combining  a  sur- 
vey made  on  land,  with  observations  taken  on  the  water. 
A  smooth  level  piece  of  ground  is  chosen,  on  which  a  base 
of  considerable  length  is  measured  out,  and  station-staves* 
are  fixed  at  its  extremities.  If  no  snch  place  can  be  found, 
the  mutual  distance  and  position  of  two  points  conv^endy 
situate  for  planting  the  staves,  though  divided  by  a  broken 
surface,  are  determined  from  one  or  more  triai^les,  which 
connect  with  a  shorter  and-  temporary  base  assumed  near 
the  beach.  A  boat  then  explores  the  ofiing;  and  at  eveiy 
rock,  shallow,  or  remarkable  sounding,  the  bearings  of  the 
station-staves  are  noticed.  These  observations  fiumish  so 
many  triangles,  from  which  the  situation  of  the  several 
points  are  easily  ascertained.  —  When  a  correct  map  of  the 

•  These  staven  will  be  described  in  the  next  article^  Leveiiing, 
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coast  con  be  procured,  the  laboar  of  executing  a  maritime 
survey  is  materially  shortened.  From  each  notable  point 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  the  bearings  of  two  known  ob- 
jects on  the  land  are  taken,  or  the  intermediate  angles  sub- 
tended by  three  such  objects  are  observed.  To  &cilitate 
the  last  construction,  an  instrument  called  the  Station^ 
Pointer  has  been  invented,  consisting  of  three  brass  rulers, 
which  open  and  may  be  set  at  the  given  angles/' 

LEVELLING, 

Levelling  is  the  art  of  finding  a  line  parallel  to  the 
horizon  at  one  or  more  stations,  to  determine  the  height  or 
depth  of  one  place,  with  respect  to  another,  for  the  pur-^ 
poses  of  laying  out  grounds,  draining  morasses,  conducting 
water,  &c.  Two  or  more  places  are  on  a  true  level  when 
they  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Of 
course  one  place  is  higher  than  another,  or  out  of  the  level 
with  it,  when  it  is  &rther  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and 
a  line  equally  distant  from  that  centre,  in  all  its  points,  is 
called  the  true  level.  Hence^  since  the  earth  is  spherical, 
that  line  must  be  a  curve,  and  make  a  part  of  the  earth's 
circumference,  or  at  least  one  that  is  parallel,  or  concen^ 
trical  to  it* 

The  practice  of  levelling  tlierefbre  consists,  1 .  In  finding 
and  marking  two  or  more  points  that  shall  be  in  the  cir-> 
ciunference  of  a  circle,  whose  centre,  and  that  of  the  earth, 
shall  coincide ;  and  2.  In  comparing  the  points  thus  found 
with  other  points,  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  their  dis- 
tances fi-om  the  earth's  centre. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  levelling,  the  following 
observations  may  be  set  down:  A  plumb-line,  hanging 
freely  in  the  air,  points  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  and  a  line  drawn  at  right  lines,  crossing  the  directicxi 
of  the  plumb-line,  and  .U>uching  the  earth's  sur&ce^  is  a 
true  level  only  in  that  particular  spot;  but  if  this  line, 
which  crosses  the  plumb,  be  continued  for  any  considerable 
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distance,  it  will  rise  abofve  the  earth's  surface;  and  the  ap^ 
parent  level  will  be  above  the  true  one,  because  the  earth 
is-spherical,  and  this  rising  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance to  whidi  the  said  right  line  is  produced,  that  is,  as 
much  as  it  is  raised  above  the  earth's  sur&ce  at  one  mile's 
distance,  it  will  rise  four  times  as  much  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles,  nine  times  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
so  on.  This  circumstance  is,  as  we  have  alFeadjr  ob^ 
served,  owing  to  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
rise' is  the  difierence  between  the  true  and  apparent  levels, 
the  real  curve  of  the  earth  being  the  true  level,  and  the 
tangent  to  it  the  apparent  level.  It  appears,  that  the 
less  distance  we  take  between  any  two  stations,  the  truer 
will  be  the  operations  in  levelling;  and  as  soon  as  the  dif^ 
ference  between  the  true  and  apparent  levels  becomes  per- 
ceptible, it  is  necessary  to  make  an  allowance  for  it,  even  if 
the  distance  between  two  stations  does  not  exceed  a  few 
chdns  in  length. 

LeveUing  may  be  performed  very  expeditiously  by  the 
assistance  of  a  large  theodolite,  capable  of  measuring  with 
precision  the  vertical  angle  subtended  by  a  remote  object^ 
the  distance  being  known  or  calculated,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  efiect  of  the  earth's  convexity,  and  the  influence 
of  refraction.  But  the  better  method  is  to  employ  a  spirit 
levels  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  square  staves,  each  of 
which  b  composed  of  two  parts  that  slide  out  into  a  rod  of 
ten  feet  in  length,  every  foot  being  divided  centesimally. 
A  vane  slides  up  and  down  upon  each  set  of  these  staves, 
which,  by  brass  springs,  will  stand  at  any  given  height. 
These  vanes  are  about  ten  inches  long,  and  four  broad  r 
the  breadth  is  first  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  two 
extremes  painted  white,  the  middle  space  divided  again 
into  three  equal  parts,  which  are  less ;  the  middle  one  of 
them  is  also  painted  white,  and  the  two  other  parts  black ; 
and  thus  they  are  suited  to  all  common  distances.  These 
vanes  have  each  a  brass  wire  across  a  small  square  hole  in 
the  centre,  which  serves  to  point  out  tlie  height  correctly. 
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<by  coinciding  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope  of 
the  level. 

Levelling  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  simple  and 
the  compound ;  the  former,  which  rarely  admits  of  appli- 
cation, assigns  the  difierence  of  altitude  by  a  single  observ- 
ation ;  but  the  latter  discovers  it  by  means  of  a  series  of 
observations  carried  along  an  irregular  surface,  the  a^re- 
gate  of  the  several  descents  being  deducted  from  that  of 
the  ascents.  The  staves  are  therefore  placed  successively 
along  the  line  of  survey,  at  proper  intervals,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  the  levelling  instrument  being  always  planted 
nearly  in  the  middle  between  them,  and  directed  backwards 
to  the  fir$t  staff,  and  ^then  forwards  to  the  second.  The 
difference  between  the  heights  intercepted  by  the  back  and 
the  fere  observation,  must  evidently  give  at  each  station  the 
quantity  of  ascent  or  descent ;  and  the  error  occasioned  by 
the  curvature  of  the  globe  may,  in  very  short  distances,  be 
overlooked,  as  it  will  not  amount  at  each  station  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  foot.  The  final  result  of  a  series  of 
operations,  or  the  differences  of  altitude  between  the  extreme 
stations,  is  discovered  by  taking  the  measures  of  the  back  and 
fore  observations  collectively,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter 
above  the  former,  indicates  the  entire  quantity  of  descent. 

The  following  observations  will  render  the  whole  subject 
easy  and  clear  to  any  comprehension. 

To  find  the  distance  between  the  apparent  and  true  level 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  — In  the  right-angled  triangle 
ABC,  fig.  7.,  the  side  AC,  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth, 
is  given,  suppose  3,982  miles,  and  the  side  A  B  =  1  mile ; 
to  find  the  hypothenuse  CB. 

CA*=:  15856824 
AB-=  1 


C  A*  -h  A  B*=  15856825  =  C  B» 
And  s/   15856825  =  3982.0001255  =  CB. 
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Consequently  the  apparent  level  at  the  distance  oC  one 
mile  fix>m  the  observer's  station  is  higher  than  the  tmelevd 
by  EB=CB— C£=.000125  of  a  niile=8  inches  nearly. 

The  same  thing  may  be  done  another  way.  By  EucLIIL 

36.  2  EC  +  EB  X  EB=AB* ;  consequently,  2  EC  +  EB : 
AB  : :  AB  : :  EB.  But  EB  in  the  first  term  is  so  small, 
iti  comparison  of  EC,  that  it  may  be  n^lected,  therefore  it 

wiU  be  2EC:  AB::  AB  :  EB,  and  EB=^|1  =  ^ 

nearly ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  true  and  apparent 
level  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
places,  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  since  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  is  a  given  quantity,  it  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance* 

The  diameter  of  the  earth =7964  miles,  if  A£  be  equal 

^     AE* 
1  mile  as  before,  then  the  diflPerence  of  levels  will  be  ^FTp 

12 
=  rrrr  =  8  inches  nearly.    If  AE=:2  miles,  then  the  dii^ 

2»  4 


ference  of  levels  will  be 


7964        7964 


=  32  inches,  &c. 


Hence,  proportioning  the  excesses  in  altitude  according 
to  the  squares  of  the  distances,  the  following  Table  is  ob- 
tained, shewing  the  height  of  the  apparent,  above  tlie  true 
level,  for  every  100  yards  of  distance  on  the  one  side,  and 
for  each  mile  on  the  other. 


TABLE  I. 

Dist 

Diff.of 

Dbt. 

Diff.of 

Dist     Diff.of|I>ist 

Diffof 

or 

Level,  or 

or 

Level,  or 

or 

Level,  or 

or 

Level,  or 

A£. 

£B. 

A£. 

EB. 

A£. 

£& 

A£. 

£a 

Yank. 

Inches. 

Miles. 

Feet  In. 

Miles. 

Feet.   In. 

Miles. 

Feet.  In. 

100 

0.026 

i 

0      2 

4 

10      7 

10 

66  4 

200 

0.103 

1 

0      8 

6 

23    11 

12 

97   7 

1000 

2.571 

2 

2     8 

8 

42     6 

14 

130  1 
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As,  however,  levelling  is  usually  performed  by  measures 
consisting  o(  chains  instead  of  yards,  the  following  Table  is 
calculated,  shewing  the  difference  of  a  true  and  apparent 
level,  in  distances  of  from  5  to  100  chains. 


TABLE  IL 


DisL 

Diff.  ley. 

Dist. 

Diff.  lev. 

Dist. 

Diff.  lev. 

Dist. 

Diff.  ley. 

in 

in 

in 

m 

cliains. 

sub.  in. 

chains. 

sub.  in. 

chains. 

sub.  in. 

chains. 

sub.  in. 

5 

o.os 

30 

1.12 

55 

3.78 

80 

8.00 

10 

0.12 

35 

1.53 

60 

4.50 

85 

9.03 

15 

0.28 

40 

2.00 

65 

5.31 

90 

10.12 

20 

0.50 

45 

2.53 

70 

6.12 

95 

11.28 

25 

0.78 

50 

3.12 

75 

7.03 

100 

12.50 

Example.  It  is  required  to  find  if  water  can  be  brought 
from  a  spring  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  R,  fig.  8.,  to  the  house 
S,  by  means  of  pipes  laid  under  ground. 

Fix  the  theodolite  jr  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the 
spring,  suppose  five  chains,  then  enter  on  a  paper,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  apparent  level  from  the  table 
No.  IL  0.03  inches :  let  an  assistant  place  a  staff  at  a,  the 
spring  and  another  assistant,  a  staff  at  b  towards  S :  the 
spirit-level  is  to  be  directed  to  a,  and  the  assistant  there  is 
to  place  the  vane  so  as,  when  the  staff  is  held  perpendicu- 
larly, the  hair  in  the  telescope  may  cut  the  middle  of  the 
vane,  suppose  at  6.5  inches,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
paper,  under  the  back-sights  :  let  the  other  assistant  now 
take  the  fore-sight  at  the  staffs,  which  suppose  to  be  3  feet, 
6.4  inches,  which  is  to  be  entered  under  the  fore-sights : 
then  take  the  measure  of  the  distance  of  the  instrument  to 
the  staffs,  suppose  15  chains,  which  enter  in  column  Dist.f 
and  in  the  next  column  against  it,  is  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  apparent  level  taken  from  the  table,  or  0.28 
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inches.     Measure  next  to  the  second  station,  suppose  10 
chains^  which  enter,  and  against  it  write  the  difierence 
between  the  true  and  a{q)aient  level  0*12 ;  take  the  back- 
sight to  the  staff  6,  viz.  1  foot,  2.7  inches,  which  is  to  be 
Altered  as  before,  then  take  the  fore-sight  to  the  staff  r,  and 
so  on,  whatever  be  the  number  of  stations.     When  the 
observation   is  carried  to  S,  and  the  level  finished,    the 
columns  in  the  paper,  or  field-book,  are  to  be  added  up ; 
and  from  the  sum  of  the  heights,  under  the  back-sights, 
take  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  the  level  under  the  same ; 
the  remainder  will  be  the  correct  sum  of  the  heights  of  the 
vane :  the  same  is  to  be  done  under  the  fore-sights,  and 
the  difference  of  these  corrected  heights  gives  the  di^renoe 
of  the  true  level ;  and  the  sum  of  the  distances  under  both 
distances  will  be  the  whole  distance  from  R  to  S,  thus : 


The  first  Assistant's  Notes,  or 
Back-Sights. 

l*he  second  Assistant^ sNotes, 
or  Fore-Sights. 

Sto- 

tion. 

■ 

Height    V. 
Feet.       In. 

Dist  in 
chains. 

Diff.lev. 

inches. 

tion. 

Height  V. 
Feet.       In. 

Diflt.in 

Oiff.lev. 
inches. 

1 

2 
3 

0  6.5 

1  2.7 

2  0.8 

5 

10 
15 

0.03 
0.12 
0.28 

1 
2 
3 

3  6.4 
2     6.9 

4  6.5 

15 
10 
13 

0.28 
0.12 
0.12 

3   10.00 
0     0.43 

30 

0.43 

10     7.8 
3     9.57 

38 
SO 

0.52 

3     9.57 

6     8.23 

68 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  sum  of  the  heights  <^  the  vanes 
in  the  fore-sights  exceeds  those  of  the  back-sights,  by  rather 
more  than  6  feet  .8  inches,  and  so  much  is  S  below  the  ti*ue 
level  of  R,  and  the  whole  distance  from  R  to  S  being  68 
chains,  water  may  be  readily  brought  from  the  spring  oi\ 
the  hill,  to  the  house  in  the  valley. 
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The  tables  No.  I.,  will  answer  several  useful  purposes,  a| 
fi:dlow. 

1.  To  find  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the 
true,  at  any  distance.  If  the  given  dbtance  be  contained 
in  the  table,  the  correction  of  level  is  found  on  the  same 
line  with  it:  thus  at  the  distance  of  1000  yards,  the  cor* 
rection  is  2.57,  or  somewhat  more  than  2^  inches ;  but  at 
the  distance  of  10  miles,  it  is  66  feet  4  inches.  If  the 
exact  distance*  be  not  found  in  the  table^  multiply  the 
square  of  the  distance  in  yards  by  2.57,  and  divide  by 

lOOO)*,  or  cutoff  six  places  on  the  right  hand  for  decimals: 
the  rest  are  inches ;  or  multiply  the  square  of  the  distance 
in  miles  by  66.4,  and  divide  by  10^=100. 

2.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon,  or  how  &r 
can  be  seen  from  any  given  height  on  a  horizontal  plane  at 
sea,  as  on  the  frozen  ocean.  Suppose  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server be  at  the  height  of  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  he  will  see  3  miles  every  way.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  a  man  thus  situated,  will  be  able  to  see  another  person 
of  the  same  height  at  the  distance  of  6  miles.  If  the  eye 
be  situated  on  a  ship's  mast  130  feet  high,  it  will  see  an 
extent  of  H  miles  every  way.  If  a  light-house  be  130  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  visible  to  an  eye  on 
the  surfiuse  at  the  distance  of  14  miles;  but  if  the  observer 
mount  the  mast  97  feet,  then  the  distance  is  increased  12 
miles,  consequently  the  light-house  will  be  visible  at  26 
miles  distant. 

3.  Suppose  a  spring  be  on  one  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  house 
on  an  opposite  hill,  with  a  valley  between  them ;  and  that 
the  spring  seen  from  the  house  appears,  by  a  levelling  in- 
strument, to  be  on  a  level  with  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  is  at  a  mile  distance  from  it :  then  is  the  spring  8 
inches  above  the  true  level  of  the  house ;  and  this  difference 
would  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  water  to  be  brought  in 
pipes  from  the  spring  to  the  house,  the  pipes  being  laid  all 
the  way  in  the  ground. 

4.  If  the  height  or  distance  exceed  the  limits  of  the  table : 

VOL.  I.  p  p 
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^en  if  the  distance  be  given,  divide  it  by  some  aliquot  part 

till  the  quotient  come  within  the  distances  in  the  table^  and 

take  oat  the  height  answering  to  the  quotient,  and  multiply 

it  by  the  square  of  the  divisor  for  the  hdght  required.     So  if 

4-0 
the  top  of  a  hill  be  seen  at  40  miles'  distance,  then—  =z  10^ 

4 
to  which  66^  answers  in   the  table:  now  66^  x  4%   or 

6&^  X  16 f  gives  1061^  feet  for  the  height  of  the  hilL 

When  the  height  is  given,  divide  it  by  one  of  these  square 

numbers,  4,  9,  16,  25,  S6,  &c.  till  tlie  quotient  come  within 

the  limits  of  the  table,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the 

square  root  of  the  divisor,  that  is,  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  for 

the  distance  sought.     Thus  when  the  top  of  Tenerifle,  said 

to  be  15840  feet  high,  just  comes  into  view  at  sea,  divide 

15840  by  225,  or  the  square  of  15,  and  the  quotient  is 

about  70  feet,   to  which    10^  miles   will  answer:    and 

101  X  15  =  154f  miles  for  the  distance  of  the  mountain 

from  the  place  of  observation. 

dialling- 
Dialling  is  the  art  of  drawing  dids  on  the  suriace  of 
any  given  body,  whether  plane  or  curved:  it  is  (bunded  on 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  rather  on 
,the  real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

A  dial  is  a  plane,  upon  which  Unes  are  described  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  shadow  of  a  wire^  or  of  the  upper  edge 
of  a  plate,  called  a  stile^  or  gnotnoUf  erected  perpendicularly 
on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  may  shew  the  time  of  the  day. 

The  universal  principle  on  which  dialling  depends,  is 
this  :  if  the  whole  earth,  a  P  c  p^  fig.  9.,  were  transparent 
and  hollow,  like  a  sphere  of  glass,  and  had  its  equator 
divided  into  twenty-four  parts  by  so  many  meridian  semi- 
circles, a,  by  r,  dj  &c. ;  one  of  which  is  the  geographical 
meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  at  the  point  a ;  and  if  the  hour  of  XII 
were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  that  meridian  and 
the  opposite  one,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hours  in  order  on 

19 
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the  other  meridians,  those  meridians  would  be  hour-circles, 
answering  to  the  latitude  of  London:  then  if  tliis  glass 
sphere  had  an  opaque  axis  P  £^  terminating  in  the  poles 
P  and  p^  the  shadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  upon  every 
particular  meridian  and  hour,  when  the  sun  came  to  the 
plane  of  the  opposite  meridian ;  and  would  consequently 
shew  the  time  at  London,  and  at  all  other  places  on  the 
meridian  of  London. 

If  this  sphere  were  cut  through  tlie  middle  by  the  plane 
A  BCD,  in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one  half  of  the 
axis  EP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the  other  half  below 
it ;  and  if  straight  lines  were  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
plane,  to  those  points  where  the  circumference  is  cut  by  the 
hour-circles  of  the  sphere,  those  lines  would  be  hour-lines 
of  a  horizontal  dial  for  London ;  for  the  shadow  t)f  the  axis 
wQuld  fall  upon  each  particular  hour-line  of  the  dial,  when 
it  fell  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  sphere* 

If  the  plane,  which  cuts  the  sphere,  be  upright  at  AFGG, 
fig.  10.,  touching  the  given  place  at  F,  and  directlj'  facing 
the  meridian  of  London,  it  will  become  the  plane  of  an 
erect  south  dial ;  and  if  right  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre 
E,  to  those  points  of  its  circumference  where  the  hour- 
circles  of  the  sphere  cut  it,  these  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  a 
vertical  or  direct  south  dial  for  London,  to  which  the  hours 
are  to  be  set,  as  in  tlie  figure;  and  the  lower  half  Ep  of 
the  axis  wiU  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  in  this 
dial,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  like  hour- 
circle  of  the  sphere,  if  the  dial-plane  were  not  in  the  way. 

Without  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  inclining  and  re- 
clining dials,  &c.,  we  may  observe  generally,  that  the  plane 
of  every  dial  represents  the  plane  of  some  great  circle  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  gnomon  the  earth's  axis,  whether  it  be  a 
small  wire,  as  in  the  figure  just  referred  to,  or  the  edge  of 
a  thin  plate,  as  in  common  horizontal  dials. 

Dialling  may  be  performed  by  a  common  globe,  which 
is  to  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and 
turned  about  until  any  one  of  the  twenty-four  meridians 
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cuts  the  horizoD  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hoar  of  XII 
is  supposed  to  be  marked,  the  rest  of  the  meridians  wiH  cat 
the  horizon  at  the  respective  distances  of  all  the  other  hours 
fix>m  XII.  Then  if  these  pcHnts  of  distance  be  marked  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out  of  the  horizon, 
and  a  flat  sar&ce  be  put  into  its  phice,  even  with  the  sar- 
fiioe  of  the  horizon,  and  if  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  board  to  those  points  o(  distance  on  the 
horizon  which  were  cut  by  the  twenty-fimr  meridian  semi- 
/  circles,  these  lines  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal 
dial  finr  that  particular  latitude,  the  edge  of  whose  gnomon 
must  be  in  the  very  same  situation  that  the  axis  ci  the 
globe  was,  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  horizon  :  that  is, 
the  gnomon  must  make  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is 
made. 

For  the  practice  of  dialling  either  with  the  globe,  or  by 
the  principles  of  spherics,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
works  now  to  be  mentioned.  Of  these,  for  persons  not 
conversant  in  mathematics,  the  second  vdume  of  Brewster's 
edition  of  Fei^son's  Lectures  will  be  reckoned  quite  suf» 
fident  Leyboom's  Dialling —  Bion  in  his  Use  of  Mathe- 
matical Instruments — the  works  of  Leadbeattf  and  Eniers<Ni 
—  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Mr.  W.  Jones  has  a 
work  on  Instnunental  Dialling,  and  Dr.  Horsley  has 
treated  on  the  subject  in  his  matibematical  tracts.  Several 
ingenious  constructions  of  dials  are  to  be  found  in  Mon- 
tuda's  Recreations,  as  well  as  in  Ferguson's  Lectures.. 
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